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A TRIP  TO  CALIFORNIA  IN  1869. 

II. 


In  the  morning  I attempted  to  take  a 
look  at  the  city,  but  found  it  wrapped 
snugly  in  a mantle  of  dense  fog.  The 
sun  appeared  at  about  ten  o’clock,  when 
the  fog  rolled  away  in  billows  and  melted 
in  the  distance.  The  sky  became  bright 
and  clear  as  a crystal ; the  air  was  so  pure 
and  bracing  that  every  breath  I drew 
seemed  to  have  the  exhilarating  effect  of  a 
glass  of  champagne.  The  city,  when 
viewed  from  an  eminence,  looks  like  a 
city  of  sand  hills  and  windmills.  The 
original  lots  are  simply  patches  of  white 
sand.  About  every  other  one  has  been 
clad  in  verdure  and  beauty  by  irrigation. 
This  is  done  by  the  erection  of  a lofty 
windmill  which  pumps  water  from  a well 
when  the  wind  blows.  The  hills  are 


numerous  and  steep,  yet  beautiful  dwell- 
ings climb  them  to  their  summits.  Tele- 
graph hill  is  the  watch-tower  of  the  city. 
From  its  apex  ships  at  sea  can  be  dis- 
covered at  a great  distance.  When  the 
city  is  lighted  up  at  evening,  located  as  it 
is  among  abrupt  hills  and  valleys,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a “ sea  of  fire  ” rolling 
in  billows  that  flash  with  coruscations  of 
marvelous  beauty. 

San  Francisco  is  not  only  a growing 
city  but  has  unlimited  prospects  of  future 
greatness.  It  has  the  safest  and  most 
extensive  harbor  in  the  world,  and  seems 
destined  to  become  the  emporium  of  the 
world.  It  is  located  on  the  highway  of 
nations,  at  a point  that  invites  the  com- 
merce and  travel  of  both  hemispheres, 
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The  central  part  of  the  city  is  truly  mag- 
nificent in  its  grandeur  and  splendor,  in  its 
palatial  hotels,  in  its  mercantile  houses,  in 
its  banking  institutions,  in  its  sanctuaries 
of  worship  and  in  its  educational  facilities. 
Its  public  parks  are  delightful,  and  the 
natural  scenery  that  encircles  its  area  is  as 
majestic  and  beautiful  as  it  is  wild  and 
romantic. 

In  saying  this  the  half  has  not  been 
told.  It  is  a city  in  which  eminent  skill 
in  the  fine  arts,  the  highest  attainments  in 
science  and  the  ablest  men  in  the  learned 
professions  have  been  concentrated.  It 
has  a social  life  of  the  most  refined  charac- 
ter in  connection  with  a lower  grade  of 
life  that  has  its  characteristic  blemishes. 
In  the  streets  I frequently  met  merchants 
and  other  business  men  laden  with  sacks 
of  gold  on  their  shoulders,  wending  their 
way  to  some  bank  with  a view  to  deposit 
it  or  adjust  balances  in  account.  I 
stepped  into  one  of  the  principal  banks 
and  saw  sacks  of  gold  counted  by  the 
peck  and  half  bushel.  It  was  to  my  eyes 
a rich  sight.  The  business  of  the  city, 
however,  has  its  fluctuations  ; in  other 
words,  it  is  much  like  the  hills  and  streets 
— a constant  series  of  “ups  and  downs.” 
Nearly  every  citizen  is  a speculator, 
watching  opportunities.  He  may  be  rich 
as  Croesus  to-day  and  poor  as  Lazarus  to- 
morrow. 

The  Chinese  and  Irish  are  conflicting 
elements  in  California,  especially  in  San 
Francisco.  The  poor  Chinamen  are 
shamefully  abused  and  deserve  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  civilized  world.  Their  na- 
tional traits  of  character,  it  is  true,  are 
somewhat  peculiar,  yet  they  are  a civilized 
people,  industrious  and  faithful,  and  have, 


in  fact,  by  their  cheap  labor,  laid  the 
foundation  of  California’s  prosperity.  The 
world  belongs  to  everybody,  and  every- 
body has  a right  to  live  in  it.  If  mankind 
are  a common  brotherhood,  why  not  “live 
and  let  live,”  especially  in  this  land  of 
freedom  and  of  equal  rights  ? The  time 
will  come  when  the  “ sober  second 
thought  ” in  American  politics  will  be 
taken.  The  sooner  that  time  comes  the 
better  for  the  welfare  of  our  common 
country.  The  Chinaman  believes  in  Con- 
fucius and  the  Christian  in  Jesus.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  both  taught 
the  “ Golden  Rule.” 

The  earthquake  which  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco, October  21, 1868,  left  a record  of  its 
terrific  power  in  sundry  places.  Two  or 
three  persons  were  killed  by  falling  brick. 
More  or  less  brick  buildings  were  shattered 
or  cracked  from  roof  to  basement.  It  oc- 
curred at  the  breakfast  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. Many  late  sleepers,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  not  made  their 
toilettes,  rushed  from  their  chambers  into 
the  streets  in  a style  of  costume  that 
created  not  less  astonishment  than  merri- 
ment. The  serious  and  the  comical  were 
strangely  blended.  The  little  village  of 
Hayward,  twenty-two  miles  southeast 
from  San  Francisco,  was  toppled  to  the 
ground.  The  houses  stood  on  stilts  and 
were  cheaply  built  to  accommodate  visi- 
tors at  the  hot  springs  in  that  vicinity. 
Here  and  there,  to  the  extent  of  many 
miles,  judging  from  appearances,  the  crust 
of  the  earth  suddenly  opened  and  shut, 
leaving  ridges  that  resembled  a double 
furrow  turned  by  a plough. 

Oakland  and  Alameda  are  charming 
suburban  towns  situated  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  bay  from  the  metropolis. 
Here  I found  a region  of  thrift  and  enter- 
prise, happy  homes  amid  fruits  and  flow- 
ers. The  orchards  of  apples  and  pears 
were  laden  with  a wealth  of  ripe  fruit  that 
was  astonishing.  The  apples  and  pears 
were  the  largest  and  finest  in  quality  and 
flavor  that  I ever  saw.  The  ground  in  al- 
most every  orchard,  acres  and  acres,  was 
covered  with  apples  and  pears,  free  to  any 
person  who  chose  to  help  himself.  They 
were  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  ground  and 
decay,  as  I was  told,  because  they  were  so 
abundant  that  they  could  not  be  sold  for 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  market.  Some  of  the  apples  and  pears 
would  weigh  a pound  apiece,  and  were  so 
tender  as  to  melt  on  the  tongue  like  a 
lump  of  sugar.  The  sight  was  as  delight- 
ful as  the  waste  was  pitiful. 

There  are  many  interesting  places  of 
resort  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  that 
should  be  visited  to  be  appreciated. 
Among  them  is  a little  island  of  circular 
rock  set  like  a gem  in  the  margin  of  the 
sea  near  the  Cliff  house  and  about  ten 
miles  from  the  city.  This  little  gem  of  an 
island  is  the  favorite  playground  of  a herd 
of  seals,  or  sea-lions,  as  they  are  often 
called,  who  have  worn  the  surface  of  the 
island  as  smooth  as  glass  by  their  frolics 
and  daily  occupation.  They  are  beauti- 
ful monsters,  with  large,  mild  eyes  and 
fine  fur,  and  weigh  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  pounds.  Here  they  play 
and  howl  and  sleep  in  the  sun  and  enjoy 
a seeming  life  of  perfect  happiness.  When 
hungry  they  glide  into  the  sea,  feast  on 
fish,  and  then  return  to  their  playground. 
Here  they  are  safe  though  within  rifle- 
shot of  the  Cliff  house.  The  law  protects 


them,  and  hence  no  one  dare  shoot  them 
or  disturb  them,  and  they  seem  to  know 
it.  They  are  thus  preserved  because  re- 
garded as  public  curiosities. 

After  visiting  several  other  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  we 
boarded  a coast  steamer,  passed  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  sailing  upon  the  broad 
Pacific  southerly  for  two  days  and  a half, 
entered  the  bay  of  San  Pedro  and  were 
landed  at  Wilmington.  While  on  the 
voyage  we  saw  a whale  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  near  us  and  seemed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  amusing  himself  by  spouting 
volumes  of  water  skyward,  which  fell  in 
a graceful  spray  like  that  of  a flowing 
fountain.  Our  steamer  evidently  created 
a sensation  among  the  denizens  of  the 
deep.  She  was  followed  on  the  voyage  by 
hundreds  of  porpoises  and  sea-gulls  eager 
to  catch  the  crumbs  throwm  overboard  by 
the  cook.  From  Wilmington  v/e  pro- 
ceeded by  railway,  twenty-two  miles,  to 
Los  Angeles,  the  city  of  the  angels.  At 
the  date  of  our  visit  it  had  the  appearance 
of  being  a quaint  old  town,  full  of  oddi- 
ties and  whimsicalities,  a mixture  of  all 
nations,  kindreds  and  tongues.  It  is  now 
said  to  have  become  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  refined  cities  in  the  great 
west.  It  has  the  climate  and  all  the 
fruits,  flowers  and  delights  of  an  original 
paradise.  It  is  the  centre  of  attraction  in 
southern  California. 

While  here  we  accepted  an  invitation 
to  visit  an  old  Spanish  ranch  about  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  ranch 
consisted  originally  of  fifty  thousand 
acres  or  more.  The  ranch  house  was  ex- 
tensive in  its  dimensions  and  built  of 
adobe — a large  brick  dried  in  the  sun. 
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The  form  of  the  structure  was  that  of  a 
parallelogram  inclosing  a spacious  area, 
with  a fountain  of  water  in  the  centre. 
The  walls  were  five  feet  thick.  The  win- 
dows were  barred  with  iron  and  the  doors 
riveted  and  supplied  with  massive  locks 
and  keys.  It  looked  like  an  old  fort  and 
was  built  with  a view  to  defence  against 
the  attack  of  Indians  and  roving  bands 
of  robbers.  A delightful  garden  with  a 
large  fruit  orchard  regaled  the  eye  in  the 
rear  of  the  quaint  old  edifice,  while  the 
broad  acres  of  the  ranch  were  scarcely  less 
attractive,  stocked  as  they  were  with  herds 
of  wild  horses  and  horned  cattle.  It  was 
a rich  scene.  An  expert  ranchman,  in 
order  to  show  us  how  to  catch  a wild 
horse,  mounted  a trained  horse  and  with 
a lasso  coiled  on  his  right  arm  gave  chase 
to  the  herd,  dashed  in  among  them, 
flung  his  lasso  over  the  head  of  a three- 
year-old  colt  and  brought  him  to  his 
haunches.  The  colt  surrendered.  The 
feat  was  not  less  amusing  than  adroit. 

We  spent  but  a day  and  night  at  this 
ancient  seat  of  Spanish  aristocracy,  and 
when  ready  to  leave,  took  our  seats  in  a 
two-horse  wagon.  The  driver  cracked 
his  whip  but  could  not  induce  one  of  the 
horses,  a stubborn  animal,  to  move  an 
inch.  The  expert  Mexican  who  lassoed 
the  colt  was  called  to  aid  the  driver  in 
this  unexpected  dilemma.  The  Mexi- 
can said  nothing,  looked  the  horse  in  the 
eye  and  then  whispered  in  his  ear  and 
remarked  to  us  that  he  had  told  the  horse 
to  go  or  the  gadflies  would  sting  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  began  pricking  him  in 
the  haunches  with  sharp  needles.  The 
horse  instantly  started  and  after  that  be- 
haved himself. 


It  was  our  aim  to  visit  the  San  Joaquin 
ranch,  about  forty  miles  distant  in  a south- 
erly direction.  The  route  lay  over  an  un- 
inhabited and  trackless  plain.  On  the 
way  we  passed  the  whitened  bones  of  hun- 
dreds of  horned  cattle  and  horses  that  had 
died  by  starvation  during  a • long  and 
severe  drought  that  had  occurred  in  a 
previous  year.  It  often  happens  in  south- 
ern California  that  the  timely  rains  fail, 
and  thousands  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses 
die  from  starvation.  There  are  but  two 
seasons  here,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  Six 
or  eight  weeks  in  the  winter  months  con- 
stitute the  wet  season,  followed  by  a lux- 
uriant vegetation.  The  dry  season  com- 
mences with  June  and  continues  till 
January.  We  were  here  in  November. 
Not  a green  thing  was  to  be  seen — not 
even  a blade  of  grass.  The  whole  coun- 
try had  a parched  and  barren  appearance. 
Yet,  from  January  to  June  the  whole 
country  becomes  beautiful,  and  looks  like 
an  Eden  blushing  with  a profusion  of 
wild  flowers.  The  great  drawback  upon 
the  country  is  the  want  of  water  and 
timber.  The  soil,  though  rich,  cannot  be 
successfully  cultivated,  except  when  artifi- 
cially irrigated. 

After  a tiresome  ride  of  thirty  miles  or 
more,  over  dusty  plains  in  a hot  sun,  we 
arrived  at  Anaheim — a neat  little  German 
village,  enriched  by  flourishing  vineyards. 
The  citizens  seemed  well-to-do  in  the 
world,  and  devote  themselves  to  grape- 
culture  and  the  manufacture  of  wine.  We 
dined  here  at  a late  hour,  and  then,  with 
ten  miles  before  us,  proceeded  on  our 
way  to  the  San  Joaquin  ranch.  When 
within  five  miles  of  it,  night  overtook  us 
and  we  overtook  a sheep-herder.  W§ 
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had  lost  our  way.  He  directed  us  to 
follow  a bee-line  in  another  direction 
three  miles  and  we  would  then  arrive  at 
the  ranch-house.  We  proceeded  and  ran 
into  a vast  field  of  wild  mustard,  dead 
ripe,  six  feet  high  and  as  thick  as  it  could 
stand.  It  was  heavy  work  for  our  horses 
to  break  a track  through  it.  They 
finally  tired  and  came  to  a halt.  We 
concluded  that  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  lodgings  for  the  night  in 
the  wagon  or  under  it.  The  wolfish 
coyotes  began  to  howl  in  the  vicinity.  It 
was  a dismal  hour  of  doubt.  The  driver 
petted  his  horses  and  encouraged  them. 
They  seemed  to  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion and  started.  We  followed  on  foot, 
and,  in  ascending  a slight  elevation,  dis- 
covered a light,  which  soon  led  us  to  the 
ranch-house,  where  we  were  received  by 
friends  with  an  enthusiastic  cordiality  that 
was  truly  delightful  after  the  perils  to 
which  we  had  been  subjected. 

This  ranch  formerly  belonged  to  a 
Spanish  family.  It  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  acres.  The 
American  gentleman  who  purchased  it, 
and  in  whose  hands  it  was  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  had  stocked  it  with  fifty  thousand 
sheep  and  erected  upon  it  a spacious 
mansion.  The  sheep  were  divided  into 
flocks  of  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
and  placed  in  charge  of  herders  or  shep- 
herds. A distinct  territory  was  assigned 
to  each  flock.  Each  shepherd,  with  his 
dog,  remained  with  his  flock  and  watched 
them  by  day  and  corralled  them  at  night 
near  his  cabin.  The  shepherd’s  cabin  is 
a structure  of  boards  about  ten  feet  square, 
in  which  he  lodges  and  does  his  own 
kitchen  work.  The  sheep  were  all  of  the 


finest  wool  variety,  are  sheared  twice  a 
year,  and  the  annual  income  from  their 
fleeces,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  flock,  did  not  vary  much 
from  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  In 
this  climate  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  and 
cure  hay,  or  build  a barn.  The  grass 
that  springs  to  life  in  January  attains  a 
rank  growth,  and  when  the  long  dry  season 
arrives,  becomes  standing  hay,  and  so  re- 
mains until  the  next  January.  Sheep  and 
other  stock  feed  upon  it  and  grow  fat. 
This  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  a 
fortune  may  be  acquired  on  a stock  ranch. 

Almost  everything  in  California  is  done 
on  a large  scale,  whether  done  by  man  or 
nature.  It  often  happens  that  apple-trees 
bear  two  crops  in  the  same  year.  I saw 
one  tree  laden  with  a second  crop  in 
November.  The  fruit  was  fine,  fair  and 
nearly  ripe.  Stems  of  ripe  grapes  can  be 
selected  in  almost  any  vineyard  that  will 
weigh  from  five  to  nine  pounds  apiece.  I 
saw  a cornfield  in  which  some  of  the 
stalks  were  twenty  feet  high  with  ripe  ears 
of  corn  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long ; 
also  a beet  that  stood  two  feet  above  the 
ground  and  of  sufficient  size  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a hitching-post.  Pumpkins 
grow  very  large.  I heard  of  one  that 
weighed  three  hundred  pounds.  A ranch- 
man in  Marin  county  had  sixty  thousand 
acres  stocked  with  three  thousand  head  of 
milch  cows.  |He  made  butter  by  the  ton, 
and  did  it  by  mechanical  power.  He 
also  made,  during  the  late  Civil  war,  a 
cheese  that  weighed  four  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  sold  in  San  Francisco,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sanitary  fund,  at  fifty  cents 
a pound. 

Wild  game  abounds  in  the  mountains 
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and  in  the  valleys  and  plains.  The  hunter 
seldom  fails  “ to  bag  ” all  the  game  he  wants. 
In  the  mountains  are  found  the  grizzly  bear, 
black  bear,  deer,  elk,  wild-cats  and  Califor- 
nia lions,  in  connection  with  the  patriotic 
bird  of  American  freedom — the  bald- 
headed  eagle,  full  of  pluck  and  fight.  The 
plains,  or  coast  lands,  are  stocked  with  a 
plenty  of  quail,  wild  geese,  ducks,  turkey- 
buzzards,  rabbits,  squirrels  and  coyotes,  a 
species  of  wolf.  The  squirrels  are  large 
and  numerous,  and  burrow  in  the  ground 
for  want  of  woodlands.  The  wild  geese 
come  from  the  north  periodically,  in 
flocks  that  darken  the  sun,  and  alight  on 
the  plains  when  fresh  with  young  grass  in 
such  vast  numbers  as  to  cover  densely 
from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  of  ground. 
They  come  hungry,  feed  with  avidity  and 
care  for  nobody.  You  can  kill  a half 
dozen  or  more  at  a single  shot.  Wild  hogs 
abound  in  the  marshes.  Many  of  them 
are  fat,  and  the  settlers  shoot  them  when 
they  need  pork.  The  Mexicans  lasso 
them  and  sell  them  to  ranchmen,  who  pen 
and  fatten  them  with  corn. 

There  is  little  or  no  woodland  in  this 
region  of  California.  You  might  go  fifty 
miles  or  more  and  not  be  able  to  cut  a 
walking-stick.  It  is  true  you  will  find 
a scraggy  live-oak  with  a stumpy  trunk 
and  bushy  head,  or  perhaps  a group  of 
such  oaks,  which  look  in  the  distance 
like  old  apple-trees,  such  as  you  see  in  an 
ancient  New  England  orchard.  Every- 
thing seems  reversed  in  California.  It 
has  on  the  Pacific  coast  but  two  seasons, 
yet  in  its  mountain  regions  it  has  all  sorts 
of  seasons  that  ever  existed  or  could  be 
desired.  The  coast  has  an  Asiatic  climate 
which,  in  time,  will  change  the  character 


of  the  Saxon  race  and  probably  give  it  an 
Asiatic  character.  Such  is  the  law  of 
climate. 

After  expending  a few  weeks  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a ranch  life  in  this  mystic  land 
of  solitude  and  wonders,  we  returned  by 
sea  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
now  about  the  middle  of  December.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  many  Chinese 
gardens  which  abound  in  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  and  in  every  stage  of  growth. 
They  are  irrigated  by  wells  and  windmills. 
In  these  gardens  you  will  see  corn,  peas, 
beans  and  other  vegetables,  in  all  stages — 
just  planted,  just  peeping  out  of  the 
ground,  half  grown,  full  grown  and  dead 
ripe  ; and  also  strawberry  beds  laden  with 
fruit  the  “ year  round,”  in  every  stage  of 
growth.  The  Chinese  gardener,  at  an 
early  hour  every  morning,  puts  on  his  neck- 
yoke  and  balances  each  end  of  it  with  a 
basket  filled  with  a variety  of  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  and  plodding  his  “weary 
way  ” to  the  city,  supplies  his  patrons  with 
their  daily  needs  in  his  line.  Say  what 
you  will,  the  Chinaman  is  a public  bene- 
factor. 

We  took  our  last  dinner  in  San  Fran- 
cisco late  in  December.  The  table  was 
furnished,  as  usual  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  with  vegetables  fresh  from  the  gar- 
den, including  luscious,  ripe  strawberries. 
Thinks  I to  myself,  “This  is  living  on  what 
are  4 forbidden  fruits  ’ in  the  east.”  Soon 
after  dinner  we  took  our  departure  from 
this  land  of  sunshine  by  railway,  and  in  a 
few  hours  reached  the  freezing  point  on 
the  wintry  elevation  of  the  Sierras.  These 
mountains  are  capped  with  snow,  and  as 
we  went  zig-zagging  among  them,  we  felt 
what  Shakespeare  calls  the  “ winter  of  our 
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discontent.”  This  discontent  was  merged 
in  alarm  when  we  descended  into  the 
Platte  valley,  where  the  train  plunged  into 
huge  drifts  of  snow  and  stuck  fast.  Ad- 
ditional steam  could  not  induce  the  iron 
horse  to  budge  an  inch.  But  a telegram 
soon  brought  a hundred  men  or  more 
with  shovels,  who  in  three  hours  relieved 
us  and  we  sped  on  our  way  rejoicing.  We 
arrived  on  time  at  Cleveland,  thankful 


that  we  had  made  a safe  trip  and  seen  so 
much.  The  California  of  1869  is  not  the 
California  of  1888.  But  she  is  evidently 
the  favorite  of  nature,  and  seems  to  have 
become  the  favorite  of  man.  She  has 
already  accomplished  a degree  of  progress 
and  grandeur  that  is  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Harvey  Rice. 
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II. 

CLEVELAND  GRAYS — THE  PRESENTATION 
OF  THE  FLAG. 

Yesterday,  the  twenty-second  of  May, 
1839,  was  a glorious  day  for  the  Cleve- 
land Grays,  an  independent  company 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel 
T.  Ingraham,  General  A.  S.  Sanford  and 
other  military  spirited  young  men  of 
Cleveland  in  1837. 

Its  officers  at  that  time — May,  1839 — 
were  : Captain,  Timothy  Ingraham  ; 

first  lieutenant,  General  A.  S.  Sanford  ; 
second  lieutenant,  George  B.  Merwin ; 
third  lieutenant,  William  Smyth ; and 
But.  Dockstader,  ensign  ; first  sergeant, 
Elijah  Sanford,  orderly;  second,  George 
Russel ; third,  S.  S.  Lyon,  and  fourth, 
D.  W.  Cross.  Their  armory  (and  drill- 
room)  was  in  the  Farmer’s  block,  on  the 
corner  of  Ontario  and  Prospect  streets. 

The  occasion  of  calling  out  the 
Grays  on  that  day  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  a beautiful  flag  donated  to  the 
company  by  Charles  M.  Giddings,  esq., 


one  of  the  well-known,  enterprising 
citizens  of  Cleveland.  The  day  was 
what  is  expressively  termed  “ lovely.” 
The  shrill  fife  and  the  cheering  roll  of 
the  drum  called  that  splendid  company 
together  at  their  armory  at  precisely 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

At  half-past  nine  each  sergeant  took 
command  of  his  respective  section  and 
marched  it  to  the  Public  square,  where 
their  tents  were  pitched  and  where 
thousands  gathered  around  to  see  and 
admire  them.  After  going  through  a 
variety  of  evolutions,  the  company  wa*s 
drawn  up  nearly  in  front  of  Mr.  Gid- 
dings’ house,  on  the  corner  of  Ontario 
street  and  the  Public  square,  the  beauty, 
fashion  and  splendor  of  the  city  in 
front,  and  a mixed  multitude  on  each 
side  and  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Giddings  came  forth  with  the 
elegant  stand  of  colors  in  his  hand,  and 
Bushnel  White,  esq.,  private,  marched 
out  to  receive  the  flag  in  behalf  of  the 
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company.  He  had  been  selected  for  that 
purpose  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
officers  and  privates  in  council  of  war. 
The  presentation  speech  of  Mr.  Giddings 
was  short,  patriotic  and  well  turned  ; 
Mr.  White  answered  him  in  behalf  of 
the  Grays,  ably,  eloquently  and  as  only 
he  could  do  it.  Then  came  three  deaf- 
ening cheers.  Mr.  White  turned  and 
presented  the  flag  to  Ensign  Dock- 
stader  with  feeling  and  eloquent  re- 
marks, and  on  Ensign  Dockstader’s 
taking  his  place  in  the  ranks,  the  sky 
was  rent  with  loud  and  hearty  cheers. 

The  Grays  then  marched  to  the  house 
of  Captain  Ingraham,  escorting  Mr. 
Giddings,  where  a bountiful  lunch  was 
prepared  for  the  occasion. 

After  partaking  of  refreshments  at 
Captain  Ingraham’s,  the  company  pa- 
raded through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  eliciting  admiration  and  rounds 
of  applause  for  their  soldierly  evolu- 
tions and  martial  appearance,  until 
three  o’clock,  when  the  Grays  escorted 
from  the  court-house  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Public  square  about  forty  of  its 
honorary  members  (consisting  of  some 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  city) 
to  the  Franklin  house  on  Superior  street, 
then  kept  and  owned  by  Honorable 
Philo  Scovill,whohad  prepared  forthem 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  dinners  ever 
gotten  up  in  Cleveland.  Soon  the  war 
“ To  the  knife,  and  knife  to  the  hilt  ” 
commenced,  and  several  platoons  of 
eatables  fell  before  the  gallant  Grays 
and  their  honorary  members. 

Then  came  the  sparkling  wine  ; then 
followed  good  cheer  throughout  the  fes- 
tive board,  and  many  an  appropriate 


toast  was  drank  in  honor  of  the  Grays 
and  the  flag. 

Dr.  Joshua  Mills,  mayor  of  the  city, 
presided  on  that  occasion,  and  after 
several  toasts  had  been  received  and 
heartily  cheered,  be  called  out:  “ Gentle- 
men will  please  fill  up  for  a toast  from 
Sergeant  C.,”  who  responded  : “ The 

honorary  members  of  the  Grays  and 
the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  generally, 
prompt  to  appreciate  and  support  true 
merit : it  shall  be  the  ambition  of  the 
Grays  to  ‘ file  right  ’ into  their  affec- 
tions.” 

In  the  evening  the  Grays  and  hon- 
orary members  had  been  invited  by 
Mr.  Parker  to  visit  his  theatre.  He 
had  prepared  an  original  song  to  be 
sung  by  himself  in  front  of  a scene  rep- 
resenting the  presentation  of  the  flag 
to  the  Cleveland  Grays,  painted  by 
himself. 

All  attended,  and  after  the  “ farce,” 
which  in  those  days  preceded  the  main 
attraction  of  the  evening,  all  were 
aglow  to  see  the  new  painting  and  hear 
Parker’s  song. 

The  curtain  rose  and  such  cheering 
was  never  heard  before.  Before  them 
was  presented  thewhole  scene  oftheday 
ingeniously  and  truthfully  transferred 
to  canvas  by  Mr.  Parker.  The  song, 
set  to  the  music  of  “ Marseilles  Hymn” 
and  called  the  “ Presentation  of  the 
Flag,”  was  sung  in  Mr.  Parker’s  hap- 
piest style  amid  shouts  of  applause. 

At  about  twelve  o’clock  the  theatre 
broke  up  and  the  Grays  repaired  to  their 
armory,  proud  of  the  laurels  they  had 
won  and  the  good-will  they  had  planted 
(which  has  continued  to  this  day)  in 
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the  hearts  of  the  good  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land. 

It  may  be  considered  in  the  line  of 
the  history  of  this  splendid  company 
that  their  organization  has  been  kept 
up  to  the  present  time ; that  it  re- 
sponded promptly  to  the  call  of  the 
government  for  the  protection  of  Wash- 
ington when  the  first  gun  was  fired  in 
rebellion  against  the  best  government 
known  to  men.  After  the  immediate 
danger  to  the  capital  was  over,  the 
artillery  of  the  Grays  and  many  of  its 
members  distinguished  themselves  for 
efficiency  and  bravery  during  that  fear- 
ful four  years’  struggle,  from  1861  to 
1865,  to  maintain  the  life  and  perpe- 
tuity of  a united  popular  government. 


MAINE  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 

Way  back  about  fifty  years  ago  a 
question  of  right  touching  Maine,  or 
any  other  state,  no  matter  how  remote, 
was  promptly  espoused  by  all  the 
people  throughout  all  the  United  States. 
The  people  of  Ohio  took  the  side  of 
Maine,  on  the  boundary  question,  when 
it  was  claimed  her  rights  had  been  in- 
vaded, with  the  same  union  of  feeling 
and  pugnacity  as  the  people  of  Maine 
itself.  Hence  it  may  not  now  be  a 
source  of  wonder  that  the  people  every- 
where were  deeply  sympathetic  and  ex- 
cited over  the  Maine  troubles. 

Many  will  remember  that  there  was  a 
large  territory  claimed  by  Great  Britain 
to  belong  to  New  Brunswick  and  by 
Maine  to  belong  to  that  state,  agreeable 
to  the  boundary  established  by  treaty. 
The  subject  had  been  a source  of  dis- 


pute for  many  years,  producing  more 
or  less  agitation  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, Maine  having  exercised  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  it. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  able  men  in  con- 
gress, whose  report  established  beyond 
a doubt,  as  it  was  believed,  the  right  of 
Maine  to  the  land  in  question.  The 
affair  was  soon  in  negotiation  for  a 
peaceable  settlement  between  the  two 
great  governments. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  that  British  subjects  from  New 
Brunswick  had  been  allowed  by  their 
governor,  Sir  John  Harvey,  to  plunder 
the  territory  in  dispute,  cut  down  and 
remove  large  quantities  of  the  most 
valuable  timber  and  lumber. 

These  acts  of  depredation  were  for- 
bidden and  remonstrated  against  by 
Governor  Fairfield  of  Maine,  at  least 
until  the  “ boundary  question”  should 
be  settled.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
these  reasonable  demands  of  Governor 
Fairfield.  He  therefore,  for  the  secur- 
ity of  the  territory  and  the  maintenance 
of  his  authority,  ordered  the  general 
land  agent,  Mr.  Mclntire,  with  one 
hundred  men,  to  proceed  to  the  spot 
and  remove  the  plunderers,  take  pos- 
session of  the  timber  already  down  and 
the  lumber  sawed. 

In  attempting  to  execute  this  order 
Mr.  Mclntire  was  taken  prisoner  with 
several  of  his  men  and  the  rest  dis- 
persed. 

This  act  produced  great  excitement 
in  Maine  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  state  immediately  ordered 
eight  thousand  troops  to  be  raised  and 
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marched  to  the  disputed  ground  and 
take  possession  of  it  at  all  hazards.  At 
the  same  time  the  legislature  appropri- 
ated five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
carry  on  the  expedition. 

While  this  question  was  in  agitation 
between  the  two  governments,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in- 
structed our  minister  at  the  court 
of  St.  James,  Mr.  Stephenson,  to 
demand  satisfaction  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  outrage  committed  on  the 
persons  and  property  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  at  Schlosser,  “for  the 
destruction  of  the  steamboat  Caroline 
by  British  soldiers  under  the  command 


of  General  Sir  Allen  McNab,  a British 
office^,  December  29,  1837.” 

About  this  time  the  people  all  over 
the  United  States  were  greatly  excited ; 
a war  with  Great  Britain  seemed  surely 
impending.  Nothing  but  wise  and 
prompt  measures  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments in  the  pending  negotiations 
seemed  adequate  to  prevent  such  a 
calamity. 

Happily  the  prompt  measures  entered 
into  by  the  governor  of  New  Brunswick, 
Sir  John  Harvey,  and  the  United  States, 
resulted  in  a peaceful  solution  of  the 
boundary  question. 

D.  W.  Cross. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

III. 


THE  FIRST  RAILROADS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  rail  road,  or  preparation,  by  the 
laying  of  a continuous  line  of  rails,  for 
the  easy  and  rapid  passage  of  wheeled 
vehicles,  was  an  achievement  of  a 
practical  character  and  usefulness  at 
the  hands  of  man,  long  years  before 
the  adaptation  of  steam  as  a power  of 
locomotion.  Just  when  the  first  of 
these  primitive  rails  was  laid,  and 
just  when  the  first  cumbersome  wheel 
was  turned  upon  them  by  man-power 
or  horse-power,  cannot  be  said  with 
exactness  as  to  a day,  but,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  the  time  can  be 
named  with  sufficient  certainty  for 
historical  purposes.  Doubtless  other 
nations  had  made  use  of  the  same 
mechanical  device  years  before,  but  it 
was  reserved  to  England  to  give  not 
only  practical  direction  to  the  new 
method  of  transportation  but  to  evolve 
from  it  the  railroad  as  it  is  recognized 
in  the  generation  of  to-day. 

In  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  coal 
was  conveyed  in  bulk  from  the  pits  to 
the  places  of  shipment  at  the  sea,  we  find 
the  first  recorded  evidences  of  such 
roads,  the  date  thereof  being  fixed  by 


an  eminent  authority*  as  between  the 
years  1602  and  1649.  In  an  account 
given  some  twenty-five  years  later  than 
the  date  last  named, J we  find  this  crude 
structure  thus  described  : “ The  man- 
ner of  the  carriage  is  by  laying  rails  of 
timber  from  the  colliery  to  the  river, 
exactly  straight  and  parallel ; and 
bulky  carts  are  made,  with  four  rollers 
fitting  those  rails,  whereby  the  carriage 
is  so  easy  that  one  horse  will  draw 
down  four  or  five  chaldron  of  coals, 
and  is  immense  benefit  to  the  coal 
merchants.”  Another  description^  of 
the  roads  of  this  period  is  of  equal 
interest:  “ When  the  road  has  been 
traced  at  six  feet  in  breadth,  and  where 
the  declivities*  are  fixed,  an  excavation 
is  made  of  the  breadth  of  the  said  road, 
more  or  less  deep,  according  as  the 
leveling  of  the  ground  requires.  Then 

* ' A Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads  and  Interior 
Communication  in  General,’  etc.  By  Nicholas 
Wood,  colliery  viewer,  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  (Third  edition.)  London,  1838, 
p.  7.  No  more  accurate,  complete  and  faithful  au- 
thority upon  early  railroads  could  be  discovered. 

+ ‘Life  of  Lord  Keeper  North.’ 

X ‘Jaa’s  Voyages  Metallurgiques,’  1765,  Vol.  I., 
p.  199. 
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are  afterwards  arranged,  along  the 
whole  breadth  of  this  excavation, 
pieces  of  oak  wood  of  the  thickness 
of  four,  five,  six  and  even  eight  inches 
square ; these  are  placed  across  and 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet 
from  each  other ; these  pieces  need 
only  be  squared  at  their  extremities, 
and  upon  these  are  fixed  other  pieces 
of  wood  well  squared  and  sawed,  of 
about  six  or  seven  inches  in  breadth  by 
five  in  depth,  with  pegs  of  wood;  these 
pieces  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
road  along  its  whole  length;  they  are 
commonly  placed  at  four  feet  distance 
from  each  other,  which  forms  the  in- 
terior breadth  of  the  road.” 

Although  crude  and  imperfect,  this 
primitive  wooden  road  was  vastly 
superior  for  the  transportation  of  heavy 
freights  to  the  natural  highways,  and 
once  introduced  was  kept  in  use  by 
repairs  and  the  replacement  of  worn 
and  broken  material  by  new.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  idea  and  its 
extension  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  delayed  by  the  extensive  opera- 
tions in  the  line  of  canals,  and  such  as 
were  projected  and  completed  were 
intended  only  as  tributaries  to  the 
canal,  and  for  short  distances,  at  points 
to  which  the  canal  could  not  be  led. 

After  a century  of  use  of  the  wooden 
rails,  the  idea  came  to  someone  that 
an  iron  track  would  be  cheaper  and 
the  experiment  was  tried.  “ In  1738,” 
we  are  told,*  “cast-iron  rails  were  first 
substituted  for  wooden  ones;  but, 
owing  to  the  old  wagons  continuing  to 

* ‘ Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society.’  Vol. 

VI.,  p.  7. 


be  employed,  which  were  of  too  much 
weight  for  the  cast-iron,  they  did  not 
completely  succeed  in  the  first  attempt. 
However,  in  1768  a simple  contrivance 
was  attempted,  which  was  to  make  a 
number  of  smaller  wagons  and  link 
them  together,  and  by  thus  diffusing  the 
weight  of  one  large  wagon  into  many, 
the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  in  the 
first  instance  was  removed,  because  the 
weight  was  more  divided  upon  the 
iron.”  f 

An  interesting  fact  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection : the  decaying  nature 
of  the  wooden  rails  caused  a great  ex- 
pense in  their  repair  and  replacement — 
a defect  that  was  somewhat  remedied 
by  fixing  flat  bars  of  iron  to  their 
surfaces.  The  next  step,  as  above  re- 

t Mr.  Wood,  on  page  11  of  the  work  already 
quoted,  says  of  this  statement  : It  is  somewhat 

singular,  when  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce cast-iron  arose  from  the  want  of  strength  in  the 
rails,  it  should  require  thirty  years  to  discover  that, 
with  a lighter  load,  they  could  be  made  to  answer. 
Mr.  R.  Stevenson  of  Edinburgh,  whose  enquiries 
into  railroad  conveyance  have  been  pretty  extensive, 
states:  “I  some  years  since  visited  the  great  iron 
works  of  Colebrook  Dale,  in  Shropshire,  where 
cast-iron  was  indisputably  first  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  ; and,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation which  I have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  was  here 
also  that  the  railways  of  that  material  were  first  con- 
structed. It  appears,  from  the  books  of  this 
extensive  and  long-established  company,  that 
between  five  and  six  tons  of  rails  were  cast  on  the 
thirteenth  of  November,  1 767,  as  an  experiment,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  part- 
ners.” I think,  adds  Mr.  Wood,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  is  the  more  probable 
term  of  the  first  introduction  of  cast-iron  rails.  In 
the  first  place,  iron  wheels  were  not  used  until  about 
1753,  and  at  that  time  only  very  partially,  and  it 
was  not  until  several  years  after  that  they  came  into 
general  use  ; so  long,  therefore,  as  wooden  wheels 
were  made  use  of,  we  may  suppose  cast-iron  rails 
had  not  been  invented. 
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lated,  consisted  of  forming  the  rails 
altogether  of  iron,  and  substituting  stone 
sleepers  for  those  of  wood.  This  first 
construction  of  iron  rails  arose  from  a 
curious  circumstance,  as  we  learn  by  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Hornblower  to 
a committee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
on  the  subject  of  roads  and  carriages, 
in  1767.  The  owners  of  the  Colebrook 
Dale  iron  works  first  determined  to 
cover  their  wooden  rails  with  cast-iron, 
not  because  they  expected  to  improve 
the  rails,  but  in  the  hope  that  a general 
adoption  of  their  plan  would  promote 
the  sale  of  iron,  in  which  they  were 
greatly  interested.  “ But  it  happened,” 
to  quote  from  the  statement  above  re- 
ferred to,  “ some  time  after,  that  the 
price  of  pigs  became  very  low,  and 
their  works  being  of  great  extent,  in 
order  to  keep  the  furnaces  on,  they 
thought  it  would  be  the  best  means  of 
stocking  their  pigs  to  lay  them  on  the 
wooden  railways,  as  it  would  help  to  pay 
the  interest  of  expenses  by  reducing  the 
repairs  of  the  rails ; and  if  iron  should 
take  any  sudden  rise,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  take  them  up  and  send 
them  away  as  pigs.” 

The  next  step  along  this  line  of  in- 
vention was  the  use  of  malleable  iron 
rails,  which  in  or  near  1805  were  intro- 
duced at  Walbottle  colliery,  near  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. These  rails  were 
square  bars,  two  feet  long,  and  were 
joined  together  by  a half-lap  joint,  with 
one  pin,  one  end  of  the  rail  projecting 
beyond  the  end  of  the  adjoining  one 
from  one  to  three  inches.  These  were 
superseded  by  cast-iron  rails  with  a 
broader  surface,  as  “ the  narrowness 


of  their  surface  would  cut  and  indent  the 
periphery  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriages.” 
But  in  1820  John  Birkinshaw  of  the 
Bedlington  iron  works  obtained  a pat- 
ent for  an  improvement  in  the  malleable 
rails,  which  obviated  the  objections  to 
their  use,  and  they  came  once  more 
into  favor. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  upon 
these  early  roads  the  motive  power  was 
found  in  animal  muscle,  and  that  the 
only  advantage  derived  from  their  use 
over  the  highways  was  to  furnish  an 
even  surface  upon  which  the  wheels 
could  move  with  a minimum  of  resist- 
ance. Naturally,  keen-sighted  and  in- 
ventive men  began  to  look  into  the 
reservoir  of  nature  to  discover  other 
methods  of  propulsion,  that  should 
cheapen  the  cost  and  lessen  the  time  of 
transportation.  Some  of  the  efforts 
for  the  shackling  and  control  of  steam 
have  been  already  noticed,  but  this  one 
force  of  nature  was  not  alone  looked 
to  and  invited  to  perform  the  work  of 
man.  The  force  of  gravity  was  not 
overlooked,  and  one  of  the  earlier  rail- 
road writers  of  the  present  century  * 
tells  us  that  proposals  were  advanced 
for  a road  to  be  operated  almost  alto- 
gether by  a series  of  ascents  and  de- 
scents : “ In  such  case,  if  a carriage 
were  started  from  one  of  the  elevated 
points,  it  would  descend  by  its  own 
weight  alone,  and  acquire  sufficient 
momentum  to  mount  part  of  the  ad- 
joining ascent ; if,  therefore,  a small 
propelling  power  were  added  to  the 

* ‘ The  Roads  and  Railroads,  Vehicles  aad  Modes 
of  Traveling  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,’  Lon- 
don, 1839.  p.  271. 
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force  of  gravity,  the  acquired  momen- 
tum would  be  sufficient  to  bear  the  car- 
riage to  the  summit  of  the  ascent ; and 
thus,  by  a series  of  ascents  and  de- 
scents, a journey  of  any  extent  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made  ; such  is  the  u?idulat- 
ing  railway .”  Yet  another  of  the 
early  proposals  was  to  employ  com- 
pressed air  as  a prime  mover  ; and  no 
less  a scientist  and  inventor  than  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  experimented  with 
liquid  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a motive 
power ; and  even  it  was  to  become  the 
power  that  should  propel  coal  and 
freight  cars  to  and  fro — for  the  railway 
passenger,  as  such,  had  hardly  yet 
loomed  up  on  the  horizon  of  the  future. 
As  the  substance  exists  only  under  very 
intense  pressure,  its  method  of  use  was 
to  be  as  follows  : as  soon  as  the  pres- 
sure was  removed  or  relieved,  the  liquid 
would  burst  into  its  gaseous  form  with 
amazing  force;  and  by  allowing  small 
portions  of  the  liquid  to  escape  from 
pressure,  the  expansive  force  might  be 
converted  into  a prime  mover.  Another 
proposition  was  a pneumatic  railway 
“ where  a long  cylinder  is  employed 
containing  air,  rarefied  by  means  of 
stationary  steam-engines  ; the  carriages 
are  to  move  along  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cylinder  ; and  the  front  carriage  is 
connected  with  a piston,  working  air- 
tight within  the  cylinder,  there  being 
rarefied  air  before  it  and  air  of  the 
common  pressure  behind  it,  by  which 
it  is  propelled  forward.”  A combina- 
tion of  electro-magnetic  actions  was  also 
thought  possible  as  a means  of  locomo- 
tion. Notwithstanding  these  and  other 
ingenious  propositions,  the  horse  held 


his  own  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  iron 
prototype ; the  evolution  of  the  rail- 
road motive  power  being  tersely  given 
by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  following  table  : 

1.  Horses. 

2.  Gravity,  acting  as  self-acting 
planes. 

3.  Steam-engine,  fixed  with  ropes. 

4.  Steam-engine,  with  locomotion. 

He  also  furnishes  us  with  a number 

of  interesting  details  found  along  this 
line  of  evolution.  When  the  loaded 
wagons  reached  some  of  the  more 
rapid  descents,  the  horse  would  be  un- 
hooked from  the  forepart  of  the  wagon, 
and  led  behind,  the  vehicle  running  of 
itself ; and  when  it  would  no  longer 
run,  the  animal  was  again  fastened  in 
his  old  place  and  the  same  process 
repeated.  A brake  or  convoy  being 
used  to  regulate  the  descent  of  the 
wagons  at  points  of  unusual  steepness, 
its  application  was  made  by  the  man  in 
charge.  “In  wet  or  damp  weather,  the 
wheels,  by  licking  up  the  dirt  and  mud 
from  the  rail,  became  so  slippery  that 
the  action  of  the  brake  was  almost 
destroyed;  and  the  attendant  having 
thus  no  power  over  the  loaded  carriage, 
it  frequently  got  away,  destroying  every- 
thing in  its  course,  perhaps  killing  the 
horses  that  happened  to  be  upon  the 
declivity,  and  was,  finally,  dashed  to 
pieces  at  the  bottom.”  To  obviate  this 
danger,  boys  were  set  to  strewing  ashes 
upon  the  rails,  at  steep  declivities,  in 
wet  weather  ; and  in  very  bad  weather, 
work  would  often  have  to  be  suspended 
altogether.  When  cast-iron  wheels 
were  introduced,  the  rear  wheels  of  the 
wagons  were  still  made  of  wood,  that 
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the  brake  might  have  a better  hold. 
The  next  step  onward  in  the  line  of 
improvement  being  the  use  of  iron  rails, 
the  load  to  be  drawn  by  one  horse  was 
nearly  doubled  ; and  by  this  substitu- 
tion the  resistance  was  so  greatly  dimin- 
ished that  the  brake  was  less  of  use 
than  ever ; which  fact,  to  quote  the 
authority  last  named,  “ led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  self-acting, 
inclined  plane,  on  which  the  surplus 
gravity  of  the  loaded  wagons  was  use- 
fully employed  in  dragging  the  empty 
ones  up  the  plane.”  When  the  station- 
ary steam-engine  was  introduced  upon 
the  railroads,  its  application  was  made 
by  dragging  the  wagon  up  ascents,  by 
means  of  a rope  running  from  the 
engine  to  the  wagons,  after  the  manner 
of  the  inclined  railroads  of  to-day. 
From  that  method  to  the  locomotive 
the  step  was  natural,  but  not  taken  with- 
out misgiving,  doubt,  experiments  and 
fears,  and  many  prophecies  of  failure. 

ADVENT  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

A suggestion  was  found  in  one  of 
Watt’s  patents,  issued  in  1784,  that 
steam  might  be  used  for  locomotion, 
but  no  definite  experiments  to  make 
that  idea  effective  were  had  until  1802. 
The  first  locomotives  placed  upon  act- 
ual trial  were  those  of  Trevithick  and 
Vivian,  but  the  objection  raised  to  them 
was  that  there  was  not  adhesion  enough 
between  the  rails  and  wheels  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  revolving  upon  the  track 
without  advance.  One  method  of  ob- 
viating this  difficulty  was  that  proposed 
by  Blenkinsop,  who  suggested  a notched 
rail,  with  a wheel  having  teeth  ; and  an 


engine  constructed  after  this  idea  im- 
pelled a lightly  loaded  car  along  the 
track  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour ; 
and  when  set  to  draw  thirty  small  coal 
wagons,  it  went  at  one-third  that  rate. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  notched 
rail  was  unnecessary,  and  that  with 
a proper  weight  in  the  engine,  a sufficient 
amount  of  adhesion  could  be  secured. 
This  settled,  the  inventors  set  them- 
selves to  work  upon  the  problem  of 
making  an  effective  locomotive  and 
compelling  it  to  do  the  desired  work. 

Their  advance  was  rapid  and  steadily 
toward  the  desired  end.  In  1804  Trev- 
ithick constructed  a steam  locomotive 
for  the  drawing  of  carriages  on  the 
Merthyr  railway,  which  is  claimed  to 
be  the  first  railway  locomotive  ever 
in  use.  The  cylinder  was  placed  hor- 
izontally, and  the  heads  of  the  piston- 
rod  and  connecting  rod  were  divided, 
or  forked,  leaving  room  for  the  motion 
of  the  extremity  of  the  crank,  and  giv- 
ing motion  to  it,  fixed  on  an  axle-tree. 
Blenkinsop’s  patent  for  the  improve- 
ment already  referred  to  was  taken  out 
in  1811.  In  1813  a Mr.  Blackett  made 
a steam  locomotive  from  Trevithick’s 
model;  and  in  the  same  year  Chap- 
man’s locomotive,  worked  by  an  end- 
less chain,  was  tried  on  the  Heaton 
Colliery  railroad  ; Hedley’s  engine  was 
tried  on  Wylam  Colliery  railway,  and 
a like  trial  was  made  on  Cox  Lodge 
Colliery  railway.  But  these  experi- 
ments did  not  fulfill  the  expectations 
of  even  those  most  enthusiastic  in  the 
advance  of  steam,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  George  Stephenson  to  furnish  a 
trial  that  gave  the  most  definite  results 
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for  the  present  and  the  best  promises 
for  the  future,  as  it  was  in  1814  that 
Stephenson’s  first  locomotive,  “ My 
Lord,”  was  tried  on  the  Killingworth 
Colliery  tramway,  a line  extending 
from  the  collieries  of  Killingworth  to 
the  River  Tyne.  His  engine  had  two 
cylinders,  each  eight  inches  diameter 
and  two  feet  stroke.  The  boiler  was 
cylindrical,  eight  feet  long,  thirty-four 
inches  diameter.  The  tube  was  twenty 
inches  diameter  and  passed  through 
the  boiler.  The  cylinders  worked  two 
pairs  of  wheels,  by  cranks  placed  at 
right  angles. 

Passing  by  the  improvements,  sug- 
gestions, attempts  and  failures  of  those 
engaged  in  developing  the  new  engine 
that  was  to  accomplish  more  in  the 
world  than  even  its  most  earnest  advo- 
cates for  a moment  imagined,  let  us 
glance  at  the  lines  that  were  being  con- 
structed, by  which  the  new  motor  was  to 
make  itself  effective  when  inventive 
genius  should  complete  it  ready  for  its 
work. 

In  1821  the  British  parliament  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of 
a railway  from  collieries  near  Darling- 
ton to  the  port  of  Stockton-on-Tees, 
to  be  worked  by  horse-power  only. 
This  line  was  completed  in  1825.  The 
success  attending  the  experiments  of 
Stephenson  led  the  promoters  of  this 
line  to  apply,  in  1823,  for  power  to  em- 
ploy steam-engines  ; but  we  are  told 
“ this  proposal  was  put  forward,  ap- 
parently, with  some  doubt  as  to  the 
result.”  The  first  act  authorizing  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  on  a public 
railway  with  locomotives  for  the  motive 


power  was,  therefore,  passed  in  the 
year  last  named  ; but  few  then  thought 
to  what  an  extent  this  branch  of  the  rail- 
way business  would  eventually  be 
developed.  “ The  first  public  railway 
acts,”  says  one  writer,*  “ were  con- 
cerned mainly  with  goods  and  mineral 
traffic,  and  even  when  passenger  traffic 
was  authorized,  the  company  were  not 
required  to  provide  passenger  carriages, 
but  limited  their  business  to  charging 
a maximum  mileage  rate  of  sixpence 
upon  such' vehicles  as  made  use  of  their 
line.”  When  the  demand  upon  the 
Darlington  & Stockton  line  seemed 
to  warrant  it,  the  directors  decided  to 
place  upon  it  a passenger  car,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  “ Experiment  ” — a rude 
box  upon  wheels — was  provided.  A 
row  of  seats  ran  upon  each  side,  while 
a table  stood  in  the  middle.  This 
coach  was  propelled  by  horse-power 
and  the  passenger  receipts  were  about 
three  thousand  dollars  for  the  first 
year.  Two  other  cars,  the  “ Express” 
and  “Defence,  ” were  added,  and  have 
been  describedf  as  “ coach  bodies  on 
trucks,  carried  passengers  inside  and 
out,  had  a lever-brake  reaching  up  to 
the  coachman’s  box,  and  were,  in  gen- 
eral, the  prototype  of  those  afterward 
used  on  the  Albany  & Schenectady 
and  the  New  York  & Harlem  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States.”  “From 
a contemporary  Scottish  newspaper,” 
continues  the  same  writer,  “ we  learn 
that,  considering  that  there  was  no 
coach  at  all  on  either  of  the  roads  to 

* ‘ Railway  Problems,’  p.  5. 

+ ‘ Wonders  and  Curiosities  of  the  Railway.’  By 
W.  S.  Kennedy,  Chicago,  1884,  p.  10. 
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which  the  railway  ran  parallel,  the 
traffic  was  thought  quite  wonderful. 

‘ A trade  and  intercourse  has  arisen 
out  of  nothing,  and  nobody  knows 
how.’  It  is  further  stated  that,  4 at 
any  bends  of  the  road  or  other  place 
where  the  view  is  obstructed,  the  coach- 
man blows  a horn  to  give  warning  of 
his  approach  to  any  wagons  or  vehicles 
that  may  be  coming  or  going  on  the 
way,  and  in  meeting  or  passing,  either 
the  coach  or  the  vehicle  goes  off  into 
some  of  the  passing  places,  and  then 
returns  into  the  main  line.’  ” 

To  this  Darlington  & Stockton  line, 
therefore,  may  be  properly  awarded 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  railroad  in 
England  opened  on  an  extensive  scale 
for  promiscuous  traffic.*  Viewed  in  that 
light,  the  story  of  its  formal  opening 
to  the  public,  unearthed  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  days  in  which  that  event 
occurred,  must  be  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest.  We  quote  the  story  of  an 
eye-witness, f as  follows  : 

“ The  formal  opening  of  that  stupen- 
dous work  which  effects  a communica- 
tion between  the  port  of  Stockton  and 

* The  first  railway  established  in  England  as  a 
distinct  undertaking,  and  intended  for  public  use,  was 
the  Surrey  Iron  railway,  the  company  for  which  was 
incorporated  in  1801.  In  the  following  twenty  years 
only  twenty  new  railway  companies  were  incorpor- 
ated and  only  few  of  them  built,  but  the  Stockton  & 
Darlington  railway,  the  act  for  which  passed,  after 
much  opposition,  in  1821,  was  so  exceptional  in  its 
success  that  it  gave  a great  impulse  to  this  kind  of 
enterprise,  and  between  1821  and  1840  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  acts  passed  relating  to  railways  in 
England. 

+ ‘Niles’  Register,’  No.  29,  quoted  from  “a  late 
English  paper,”  on  November  19,  1825,  p.  184. 
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the  coal  field  in  the  interior  parts  of 
this  county  took  place  on  Tuesday  last. 
About  eight  o’clock  thirteen  wagons, 
twelve  of  them  laden  with  two  tons  of 
coal  each,  and  the  other  with  sacks  of 
flour,  the  whole  covered  with  people, 
were  drawn  up  the  inclined  plane  at 
Brusselton  in  admirable  style.  This 
inclined  plane  is  three  thousand  yards 
or  above  a mile  and  a half  long,  yet, 
by  means  of  the  two  powerful  steam- 
engines  erected  at  its  top  (each  being 
thirty  horse-power),  the  wagons,  with 
their  immense  loads,  were  drawn  up  in 
eight  minutes,  by  a patent  rope,  in  one 
piece,  which  extends  the  whole  length. 
After  remaining  a short  time  at  the  top 
of  the  inclined  plane,  the  wagons 
descended  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
from  the  permanent  engine,  and  took 
their  station  on  the  level  below,  whence 
the  procession  was  to  set  out. 

“ About  this  time  the  locomotive 
engine  or  steam  horse,  as  it  was 
more  generally  termed,  gave  ‘ note  of 
preparation,’  by  some  heavy  aspira- 
tions, which  seemed  to  excite  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  among  the  ‘ Jonny 
Raws  ’ who  had  been  led  by  curiosity 
to  the  spot,  and  who,  when  a portion 
of  the  steam  was  let  off,  fled  in  affright, 
accompanied  by  the  old  women  and 
the  young  children  who  surrounded 
them,  under  the  idea,  we  suppose,  that 
some  horrible  explosion  was  about  to 
take  place.  They  afterwards,  however, 
found  courage  sufficient  to  return  to 
their  posts,  but  only  to  fly  again  when 
the  safety-valve  was  opened.  Every- 
thing being  now  arranged,  the  welcome 
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cry  of  ‘ all  ready!’  was  heard,  and  the 
engine  and  its  appendages  moved  for- 
ward in  beautiful  style. 

“ A number  of  gentlemen  mounted 
on  well-trained  hunters  were  seen  in 
the  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  railway 
pressing  forward  over  hedges  and 
ditches  as  though  they  were  engaged  in 
a fox-chase ; yet  they  could  not,  at 
this  time,  keep  up  with  the  procession. 
One  of  the  wagons  having  soon  after- 
ward slipped  off  the  railroad,  owing  to 
a defect  in  its  wheels,  some  little  delay 
took  place,  and  this  having  occurred  a 
second  time,  the  faulty  wagon  was  re- 
moved out  of  the  line,  in  effecting 
which  a man,  who  was  standing  near, 
received  a somewhat  severe  though 
accidental  blow  on  the  side,  as  it  was 
turned  off  into  a passing  track.  A 
further  delay  of  more  than  half  an 
hour  was  occasioned  by  some  oakum 
having  got  into  the  feed-pump  of  the 
engine,  after  which  theprocession  moved 
forward  towards  Darlington,  which  it 
reached  about  twelve  o’clock,  there 
being  at  that  time,  in  and  on  the  wag- 
ons attached  to  the  locomotive  engine 
(part  of  which,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  were  loaded  with  coals,  etc.),  no 
less  than  five  hundred  and  fifty-three 
persons. 

“The  boiler  of  the  locomotive 
engine  was  replenished  with  water  from 
the  company’s  reservoir  near  Darling- 
ton, and  a stoppage  of  half  an  hour  or 
upwards  in  consequence  took  place. 
Six  of  the  wagons  ladened  with  coals 
and  twenty-four  with  workmen,  here 
separated  from  the  others  and  proceeded 
down  the  branch  to  the  town  of 


Darlington,  where  the  coals  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  and  the  workmen 
entertained  with  dinner  and  ale.  On 
reaching  the  company’s  wharf  at  Stock- 
ton,  a salute  of  seven  guns  was  fired, 
and  the  band  immediately  struck  up 
‘ God  Save  the  King,’  which  was 
followed  by  three  times  three  Stento- 
rian cheers. 

“ It  was  ascertained  that  nearly  seven 
hundred  persons  were  in  and  upon  the 
wagons  attached  to  the  locomotive 
engine  when  it  entered  Stockton.  The 
distance  from  Brusselton  engine  to 
Stockton  is  twenty  and  half  miles,  and 
the  entire  length  of  the  line  from 
Whitton  Park  colliery,  nearly  twenty- 
five  miles,  being,  we  believe,  the  largest 
railroad  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole 
population  of  the  towns  and  villages 
within  a few  miles  of  the  railway  seemed 
to  have  turned  out  on  the  occasion, 
and  we  believe  we  speak  within  the 
limits  of  truth  when  we  say  that  not 
less  than  forty  thousand  or  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  were  assembled  to  witness 
the  proceedings  of  the  day.  A great 
number  of  carriages  and  horses  were 
on  the  road  near  to  Yarm  and  close  to 
the  railway,  yet  we  did  not  observe  that 
the  horses  were  much  alarmed  with  the 
noise  or  appearance  of  the  engine.  A 
wind-mill  by  the  side  of  a turnpike  road 
is,  we  conceive,  quite  as  likely  to 
frighten  horses.” 

An  American  visitor  to  England  at 
about  this  time*  has  preserved  his  im- 

* From  a letter  from  Mr.  Carter,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Statesman,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  England,  found  in  ‘ Niles’  Register,’  No.  29, 
February  18,  1826,  p.  403. 
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pressions  at  the  first  sight  of  a railroad 
train,  as  follows  : “ As  we  were  anxi- 
ous to  witness  the  operation  of  steam 
carriages  upon  railroads,  he  (a  Leeds 
friend,  already  mentioned)  walked  with 
us  a mile  from  town,  exposed  to  the 
oppressive  heat  of  a midday  sun, 
where  our  curiosity  was  fully  gratified. 
After  waiting  an  hour  we  had  the  sat- 
isfaction to  see  twenty-five  wagons, 
containing  three  tons  of  coal  each, 
impelled  or  rather  drawn  along  a hor- 
izontal railroad  by  a steam-engine 
possessing  a six  horse-power.  The 
steam  carriage  is  placed  in  front,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  not  much  larger 
than  an  ordinary  Jersey  wagon.  To 
this  the  twenty-five  four-wheeled  cars 
are  appended  by  chains,  and  follow 
in  obedience  to  the  self-moving"power. 
One  man,  whose  services  are  required 
to  regulate  the  machinery,  is  the  sole 
navigator,  and  even  he  has  little  to  do. 
When  the  boiler  is  exhausted,  he  has 
only  to  throw  the  engine  out  of  gear, 
stop  by  the  roadside  and  pump  in  a 
supply.  Impelled  by  curiosity,  we 
mounted  one  of  the  carts  and  rode 
a considerable  distance.  The  ordinary 
progress  is  four  miles  an  hour,  but  of 
course  may  be  greatly  accelerated  if 
necessary. 

“ There  are  several  engines  upon 
this  railway  which  ply  regularly  be- 
tween extensive  collieries  and  the  town, 
a distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  It 
is  odd  enough  to  see  the  smoke  arising 
like  that  of  a steamboat,  and  the  cars 
moving  about  at  a distance,  with  no 
visible  agent  to  move  or  govern  them. 
The  experiment  here  has  been  fairly 


and  successfully  tried,  and  I see  no 
reason  why  transportation  by  steam  is 
not  as  practicable  upon  land  as  by 
water.  The  great  desideratum  seems 
to  have  been  a guiding  power,  and  that 
is  effectually  provided  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a railway  which  confines  the 
carriage  to  a given  track.  I should 
feel  the  same  degree  of  security  in  one 
of  these  vehicles  as  in  a steamboat, 
since  the  carriage  is  at  a distance  from 
the  boiler.” 

The  average  speed  of  such  locomo- 
tives as  were  at  this  period  set  to 
drawing  loaded  trains  was  from  three 
to  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  with  empty 
cars,  from  seven  to  twelve  miles.  The 
use  of  both  horses  and  steam  locomo- 
tives was  continued,  with  varying  opin- 
ions as  to  the  merits  of  the  opposing 
systems,  until  1829,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  the  question  was  considered  to  be 
satisfactorily  settled,  the  result  being 
in  favor  of  the  locomotives,  as  shown 
by  the  reports  of  the  different  com- 
panies then  in  operation. 

Yet  up  to  that  year,  so  little 
was  understood  concerning  railroads 
that  the  completion  of  the  Liverpool 
& Manchester  railway  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  the  greatest  anxiety, 
“ as  the  experiment  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  railways  and  even 
then  the  question  was  an  open  one 
with  the  directors  of  the  road  whether 
to  adopt  locomotive  engines  as  the 
propelling  power,  or  fixed  engines  of 
great  capacity  to  be  located  at  stated 
points  along  the  line,  to  pull  their  trains 
from  station  to  station.  This  line  was 
projected  and  an  application  made  to 
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parliament  to  sanction  it,  as  a remedy 
against  the  delays  and  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  the  Manchester  manu- 
facturers in  obtaining  their  supplies  of 
cotton  from  Liverpool  by  water  com- 
munication, owing  to  drouths  in  sum- 
mer and  frost  in  winter.  Its  main 
purpose  was  for  the  carrying  of  mer- 
chandise, but  permission  was  sought  in 
the  bill  to  convey  passengers  also,  and 
the  locomotive  was  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  means  of  power  that  might  be 
employed.  The  act  was  passed  in  1826. 

The  directors  seem  to  have  gone  to 
work  with  judgment  and  energy,  in  the 
hope  of  so  far  solving  the  problem  that 
they  would  not  decide  upon  one  form 
of  power  only  to  see  it  replaced  at  an 
early  date  by  some  other.  In  1828  a 
deputation  of  their  members  had  been 
appointed  to  visit  the  railways  in  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, where  the  various  varieties  of 
motive  power  were  in  most  extensive 
practice.  A visit  was  accordingly  paid 
by  the  committee,  but  their  report 
threw  little  light  upon  the  subject  and 
furnished  no  safe  basis  upon  which 
action  could  be  taken,  the  only  con- 
clusion to  which  they  came  appearing 
to  have  been,  “that  from  the  great 
amount  of  traffic  anticipated  upon  the 
line,  horses  were  inapplicable.”  This 
narrowed  the  question  down  to  loco- 
motives and  stationary  engines  ; and  in 
order  to  decide  as  between  them,  two 
practical  engineers,  Messrs.  Walker  of 
Limehouse  and  Rastrick  of  Stourbridge 
were  employed  to  visit  the  Darlington 
and  Newcastle  railways,  carefully  ex- 


amine the  working  of  the  two  forms  of 
mechanical  power  and  report  to  the 
board  of  directors.  Such  examination 
and  report  was  made,  and  the  power 
and  capacity  of  each  form  of  engine 
given.  It  was  stated  by  them  that  their 
estimates  of  the  powers  of  engines  were 
formed  upon  those  in  actual  use ; that 
great  improvements  were  being  made 
in  them,  and  that  “in  estimating  the 
question  generally,  it  is  fair  to  antici- 
pate others  \ and  it  is  true  that  improve- 
ments in  the  stationary  system  may 
also  be  expected,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  locomotive  engines.” 

THE  DECISIVE  TEST. 

Where  there  was  a feeling  in  favor  of 
the  locomotives  in  a majority  of  the 
directory,  provided  they  could  be  con- 
structed of  adequate  power  and  at  a 
less  weight  than  the  engines  hitherto  in 
use,  which  were  generally  seven  or  eight 
tons  in  weight,  and  could  be  made  to 
conform  with  the  stipulation  of  the  Rail- 
way act  “ by  not  throwing  off  any 
smoke,”  yet  none  seemed  to  feel  that 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  had 
yet  been  gained  to  warrant  a decision 
then.  It  was  agreed  to  expend  some 
time  and  money  upon  a test ; and  ac- 
cordingly, on  April  20,  1829,  they  de- 
cided to  stimulate  invention  and  experi- 
ment by  offering  a premium  of  ^500  for 
the  best  locomotive  engine,  subject  to 
certain  stipulations  and  conditions. 
As  illustrating  the  progress  already 
made  and  indicating  the  requirements 
that  must  be  fulfilled,  that  proposition 
is  here  reproduced  in  full : 
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Railway  Office,  ) 
Liverpool,  25th  April,  1829.  / 

Stipulations  and  conditions  on  which 
the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  & 
Manchester  railway  offer  a premium  of 
^500  for  the  most  improved  locomotive 
engine : 

1.  The  said  engine  must  “ effectually 
consume  its  own  smoke,”  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Railway  act,  7 
Geo.  IV. 

2.  The  engine,  if  it  weighs  six  tons, 
must  be  capable  of  drawing  after  it,  day 
by  day,  on  a well  constructed  railway, 
on  a level  plane,  a train  of  carriages 
of  the  gross  weight  of  twenty  tons,  in- 
cluding the  tender  and  water  tank,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  with  a 
pressure  of  steam  on  the  boiler  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  pounds  per  square  inch. 

3.  There  must  be  two  safety-valves, 
one  of  which  must  be  completely  out 
of  the  control  of  the  engine-man,  and 
neither  of  which  must  be  fastened  down 
while  the  engine  is  working. 

4.  The  engine  and  boiler  must  be 
supported  on  springs  and  rest  on  six 
wheels,  and  the  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  chimney  must  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  feet. 

5.  The  weight  of  the  machine,  with 
its  complement  of  water  in  the  boiler, 
must,  at  most,  not  exceed  six  tons  ; and 
a machine  of  less  weight  will  be  pre- 
ferred, if  it  draw  after  it  a proportionate 
weight ; and,  if  the  weight  of  the  en- 
gine, etc.,  do  not  exceed  five  tons , 
then  the  gross  weight  to  be  drawn  need 
not  exceed  fifteen  tons,  and  in  that  pro- 
portion for  machines  of  still  smaller 
weight,  provided  that  the  engine,  etc., 
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shall  still  be  on  six  wheels,  unless  the 
weight  (as  above)  be  reduced  to  four 
tons  and  a half  or  under,  in  which  case 
the  boiler,  etc.,  may  be  placed  on  four 
wheels.  And  the  company  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  put  the  boiler,  fire-tube,  cyl- 
inders, etc.,  to  a test  of  a pressure  of 
water,  not  exceeding  150  pounds  per 
square  inch,  without  being  answerable 
for  any  damage  the  machine  may  re- 
ceive in  consequence. 

6.  There  must  be  a mercurial  gauge 
affixed  to  the  machine,  with  index  rod, 
showing  the  steam  pressure  above  forty- 
five  pounds  per  square  inch. 

7.  The  engine  to  be  delivered  com- 
plete for  trial  at  the  Liverpool  end  of 
the  railway,  not  later  than  the  first  of 
October  next. 

8.  The  price  of  the  engine  which  may 
be  accepted  not  to  exceed  ^550,  de- 
livered on  the  railway  ; and  any  engine 
not  approved  to  be  taken  back  by  the 
owner. 

N.  B. — The  railway  company  will 
provide  the  e?igine  tender , with  a supply 
of  water  and  fuel  for  the  experiment. 
The  distance  within  the  rails  is  four 
feet,  eight  inches  and  a half. 

It  was  decided  that  October  6 should 
be  the  day  of  trial;  and,  that  the 
directors  might  have  the  aid  of  emi- 
nent technical  talent  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusion,  Mr.  J.  U.  Rastrick  of  Stour- 
bridge, Mr.  John  Kennedy  of  Man- 
chester and  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  of 
Killingworth,  whose  book  we  have 
already  mentioned,  were  selected  as 
judges.  The  following  regulations  were 
issued  by  the  railroad  authorities  : 

“ The  engines  will  be  ready  at  ten 
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o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  The 
running  ground  will  be  on  the  Manches- 
ter side  of  the  Rainhill  bridge.  The 
load  attached  to  each  engine  will  be 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  engine. 
No  person  except  the  directors  and 
engineers  will  be  permitted  to  enter  or 
cross  the  railroad.” 

A series  of  further  regulations  con- 
trolling the  test  was  prepared  by  the 
judges  and  handed  to  the  competitors, 
from  which  the  following  chief  points 
of  interest  are  taken  : “ The  engine 

and  the  carriages  attached  to  it  shall 
be  run  by  hand  up  to  the  starting-post, 
and  as  soon  as  the  steam  is  got  up  to 
fifty  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  engine 
shall  be  set  upon  its  journey.  The  dis- 
tance the  engine  shall  perform  each 
trip  shall  be  one  mile  and  three-quarters 
each  way,  including  one-eighth  of  a 
mile  at  each  end  for  getting  up  the 
speed  and  for  stopping  the  train  ; by 
this  means  the  engine,  with  its  load, 
will  travel  one  and  a half  miles  each 
way  at  full  speed.  The  engine  shall 
make  ten  trips,  which  shall  be  equal  to 
a journey  of  thirty-five  miles,  which 
shall  be  performed  at  full  speed,  and 
the  average  rate  of  traveling  shall  not 
be  less  than  ten  miles  per  hour.  As 
soon  as  the  engine  has  performed  this 
task  (which  will  be  equal  to  the  travel- 
ing from  Liverpool  to  Manchester), 
there  shall  be  a fresh  supply  of  fuel  and 
water  delivered  to  her ; and  as  soon  as 
she  can  be  got  ready  to  set  out  again, 
she  shall  go  up  to  the  starting-post  and 
make  ten  trips  more,  which  will  be 
equal  to  the  journey  from  Manchester 
and  back  again  to  Liverpool.” 


On  the  day  appointed  for  the  test, 
it  was  found  that  the  following  entries 
had'been  made  : 

The  Rocket,  by  Robert  Stephenson. 

The  Novelty,  by  Messrs.  Braithwaite 
and  Erickson. 

The  Sans  Pared,  by  Timothy  Hack- 
worth. 

The  Preservance,  by  Mr.  Burstall. 

The  Cycloped  (a  horse  machine), 
by  Mr.  Brandreth. 

The  details  of  the  trial  that  followed 
have  been  preserved  by  Mr.  Wood 
in  his  valuable  work,  but  only  the 
results  can  be  noted  here.  These  were 
of  a nature  to  convince  the  judges  and 
directors  of  the  possibilities  of  the  lo- 
comotive in  the  future  and  of  its  im- 
mediate practical  value  for  the  present, 
upon  railways  intended  for  both  pas- 
sengers and  freight ; while  for  freight 
alone,  the  expenses  of  the  locomotive 
and  the  stationary  engine  were  about 
equal,  leaving  a solution  of  the  prob- 
lem in  that  respect  uncertain.  The 
“ Rocket  ” of  Mr.  Stephenson  was  the 
winner,  performing  the  designated 
journey  twice,  the  first  time  within  two 
and  one-quarter  hours,  and  the  second 
within  two  hours  and  seven  minutes. 
Its  speed  varied  at  different  parts  of 
the  journey,  its  most  rapid  motion 
being  somewhat  above  twenty-nine 
miles  an  hour,  and  its  slowest  pace 
about  eleven  and  one-half  miles  per 
hour.  It  was  the  only  engine  which 
performed  the  whole  journey  without 
mishap,  the  others  becoming  disabled 
by  accidents  of  various  characters. 

These  experiments  and  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  were  of  the  utmost 
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importance  and  were  awaited  with 
the  greatest  interest,  as  the  test  was 
not  being  made  for  this  railway  line 
alone,  but  for  those  in  operation  or 
under  way  in  two  continents.  The  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  locomotive  gave 
it  a place  in  the  public  favor  it  could 
not  otherwise  have  secured  at  so  early 
a day,  and  gained  it  an  advocacy  that 
had  much  to  do  with  the  rapid  dis- 
placement by  it  of  other  forms  of  rail- 
way propulsion. 

The  Liverpool  & Manchester  was, 
in  every  respect,  one  of  the  great  me- 
chanical and  financial  wonders  of  the 
time.  The  direct  purpose  for  which 
it  was  devised  and  built  has  been  al- 
ready explained — the  connection  of  a 
great  manufacturing  mart  with  the  sea- 
port from  which  it  must  draw  its  sup- 
plies and  through  which  it  must  reach 
a market.  “ Whether  we  regard  the 
perseverance  of  the  spirited  individuals 
who  projected,  and  after  much  oppo- 
sition obtained  parliamentary  permis- 
sion for  the  undertaking,”  says  one 
early  railroad  writer,*  “ or  whether  we 
consider  the  gigantic  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  natural  difficulties,  the 
removal  of  which  would  have  appeared 
to  require  more  than  human  skill  and 
power ; the  final  triumph]  over  all 
of  them  and  the  success  [of  this  grand 
experiment,  which  for  the  first  time 
excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
a whole  nation  at  the  marvelous  power 
of  steam  thus  applied ; in  whatever 
light  we  consider  the  Manchester  & 
Liverpool  railway,  admiration  and 
gratitude  must  be  the  most  prominent 

* 'Roads  and  Railroads,’  p.  303. 
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emotions  which  it  is  calculated  to 
excite.”  In  measuring  the  extent  of 
the  achievements  recorded,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  world  had  as  yet 
seen  none  of  the  marvelous  feats  of 
railway  engineering  so  fearlessly  under- 
taken and  so  successfully  completed  in 
the  present  day. 

The  work  proposed  between  these 
points  was  of  so  difficult  a nature  that 
many  wise  and  disinterested  men  de- 
clared it  to  be  impossible.  But  it  was 
commenced  and  carried  forward  with 
vigor  and  energy.  The  distance  in  a 
nearly  straight  direction  was  thirty-one 
miles.  A tunnel  under  Liverpool  was 
projected  and  completed  at  great  labor 
and  expense  ; an  immense  viaduct  was 
erected  over  the  Sankey  valley  ; a huge 
bog  was  encountered  at  Chat-Moss,  and 
a safe  passage  secured  across  it  only 
after  herculean  labor  and  a vast  outlay  of 
patience,  skill  and  money  ; and  excava- 
tions through  rock  and  soil  were  re- 
quired, yet,  by  1830,  it  was  completed 
and  ready  for  use,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

A DAY  OF  TRIUMPH. 

The  celebration  of  the  opening  of  that 
great  line  was  made  a national  holiday 
by  a large  portion  of  England.  It  was  a 
day  of  triumph  for  those  who  had  per- 
formed thelabor  and  furnished  the  means 
for  its  construction,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined that  the  people  should  rejoice 
with  them.  The  fifteenth  of  September, 
1830,  was  set  as  the  auspicious  day, 
and  long  before  that  preparations  of  a 
most  elaborate  character  had  been 
made.  All  the  rubbish  along  the  whole 
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line  was  removed  ; the  track  well  swept; 
fences  erected  along  the  high  ground 
on  each  side  of  the  deep  cuttings  for 
several  miles,  to  prevent  spectators 
from  intruding  and  remove  the  chances 
for  accident ; soldiers  and  constables 
were  employed  to  keep  the  road  clear 
and  the  people  in  their  proper  places. 

Eight  decorated  locomotives  were 
marshaled  to  the  fore — the  Rocket,  the 
Northumbrian,  the  Phoenix,  the  North 
Star,  the  Dart,  the  Comet,  the  Arrow 
and  the  Meteor,  all  built  by  the  Messrs. 
Stephenson  at  Newcastle.  Among  the 
distinguished  guests  who  graced  the 
occasion  were  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Northum- 
brian was  appointed  to  head  the 
procession,  drawing  an  elegant  carriage 
containing  the  two  eminent  men  men- 
tioned and  some  thirty  others.  Each 
of  the  other  four  locomotives  drew  four 
carriages,  with  a total  of  six  hundred 
favored  guests.  The  scene  has  been 
thus  described:*  “ At  twenty  minutes 
to  eleven  o’clock  the  procession  com- 
menced its  progress  towards  Manches- 
ter, the  Northumbrian  taking  exclu- 
sively one  of  the  two  lines  of  rail,  and 
the  rest  of  the  engines  the  other.  A 
periodical  writer  of  the  day,  who  was 
present,  states  that  the  brilliancy  of  the 
procession,  the  novelty  of  the  sight 
and  considerations  of  the  almost  bound- 
less advantages  of  the  stupendous 
power  about  to  be  put  in  motion  gave 
to  the  spectacle  an  unparalleled  inter- 
est. On  every  side  the  tumultuous  voice 
of  praise  was  heard,  and  countless 
thousands  waved  their  hats  to  cheer  on 

* ‘ Roads  and  Railroads,’  p.  314. 


the  sons  of  enterprise  in  this  their 
crowning  effort.  The  engines  pro- 
ceeded at  a moderate  speed  to- 
ward Wavertree  lane,  when,  increased 
power  having  been  added,  they  went 
forward  with  great  swiftness,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  then  fell  back,  whom 
all  the  previous  efforts  of  a formid- 
able police  could  not  remove  from 
the  road.  Numerous  booths  and 
vehicles  lined  the  roads  and  were 
densely  crowded.  After  passing  Waver- 
tree lane,  the  procession  entered  the 
deep  ravine  at  Olive  mount,  and  the 
eye  of  the  passenger  could  scarcely 
find  time  to  rest  on  the  multitudes  that 
lined  the  roads  or  admire  the  various 
bridges  thrown  across  this  great  monu- 
ment of  human  labor.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Rainhill  bridge  was  neared,  and 
the  inclined  plane  of  Sutton  began  to 
be  ascended  at  a more  slackened  pace. 
The  summit  was  soon  gained,  and 
twenty  four  miles  an  hour  became  the 
maximum  of  the  speed.  About  noon 
the  procession  passed  over  the  Sankey 
viaduct.  The  scene  at  this  point  was 
particularly  striking.  The  fields  below 
were  occupied  by  thousands,  who 
cheered  the  procession  in  passing  over 
this  stupendous  edifice ; carriages  filled 
the  narrow  lanes,  and  vessels  on  the 
water  had  been  detained,  in  order  that 
their  crews  might  gaze  up  at  the  gorge- 
ous pageant  passing  far  above  their 
mast-heads.  At  Parkside,  seventeen 
miles  from  Liverpool,  the  engines 
stopped  to  take  in  a supply  of  water  and 
fuel ; and  many  of  the  company  having 
alighted  in  the  interval,  were  walking 
about  congratulating  each  other  on  the 
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truly  delightful  treat  they  were  enjoy- 
ing, all  hearts  bounding  with  joyous 
excitement  and  every  tongue  eloquent 
in  the  praise  of  the  gigantic  work  now 
completed,  and  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  it  afforded.” 

The  one  sad  event  with  which  the  joy 
of  the  day  was  clouded  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  same  writer  : “ The 

Phoenix  and  North  Star  having  taken  in 
their  supplies  of  water  and  fuel,  had  re- 
sumed their  journey  and  passed  the 
Northumbrian,  which  remained  station- 
ary on  the  other  line,  in  order  that  the 
whole  train  of  carriages  might  here 
pass  in  review  before  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  his  party.  Several  gentle- 
men had  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
alighting  from  the  state-carriage  and 
were  walking  about  on  the  road,  among 
which  number  was  Mr.  Huskisson,  who 
caught  the  eye  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. A recognition  immediately  fol- 
lowed, when  the  duke  extended  his 
hand  which  Mr.  Huskisson  advanced 
to  take.  At  this  moment  the  Rocket 
came  rapidly  forward  upon  the  other 
line  and  a cry  of  danger  was  raised. 
Several  gentlemen  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing the  state-carriage,  but  Mr.  Huskis- 
son, who  was  in  a weak  state  of  health, 
became  flurried,  and  after  making  two 
attempts  to  cross  the  road  upon  which 
the  Rocket  was  moving,  ran  back,  in 
great  agitation,  to  the  side  of  the  duke’s 
carriage.  . . . The  door  of  the  state- 
car  happened  to  be  wide  open,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Rocket  to  pass 
without  striking  it.  Mr.  Huskisson  had 
just  grasped  hold  of  this  door  . . . when 
the  Rocket  struck  it  and  he  was  thrown 


to  the  ground  across  one  of  the  rails  of 
the  line  on  which  the  engine  was  ad- 
vancing, the  wheels  of  which  went  over 
his  leg  and  thigh  and  fractured  them  in 
so  dreadful  a manner  as  to  produce 
death  before  the  lapse  of  many  hours.” 
In  view  of  this  sad  accident  the  duke 
and  Mr.  Peel  desired  to  terminate  all 
festivity  and  return  to  Liverpool,  but  a 
magistrate  who  was  present  and  who 
knew  the  people  of  that  city  stepped 
forward  and  said,  “ that  if  the  proces- 
sion did  not  reach  Manchester,  where 
an  unprecedented  concourse  of  people 
was  assembled  to  witness  it,  he  should 
be  fearful  of  the  consequence  to  the 
peace  of  the  town.  The  directors  like- 
wise stated  that  they  were  but  trustees 
for  property  to  an  immense  amount ; 
that  the  value  of  that  property  might 
be  affected  if  the  procession  did  not  go 
on  and  thus  demonstrate  the  practica- 
bility of  locomotive  traveling  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  that,  though  the 
illustrious  duke  and  his  cortege  might 
not  deem  it  advisable,  as  a matter  of 
delicacy,  to  proceed,  yet  it  was  the  duty 
of  themselves,  the  directors,  to  com- 
plete the  ceremony  of  opening  the  road. 
This  reasoning  being  just,  the  duke 
consented  to  proceed,  but  expressed  his 
wish  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  and 
refrain  from  all  festivity  at  Manchester. 
The  procession  accordingly  resumed  its 
onward  progress  and  arrived  at  Man- 
chester at  a quarter  before  three.  The 
duke  and  his  party  did  not  alight,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  company  in 
the  other  carriages  descended  and  were 
shown  into  the  large  upper  rooms  of  the 
company’s  warehouses,  where  they  par- 
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took  of  refreshments.  The  company 
returned  in  detached  parties,  after  con- 
siderable delays  on  the  road,  to  Liver- 
pool. The  melancholy  accident,  which 
deprived  an  estimable  man  of  his  life 
and  the  country  of  a talented  states- 
man, broke  up  the  union  of  the  party 
and  made  the  termination  of  the  day  as 
melancholy  as  its  dawn  had  been  pro- 
pitious.” 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  1830,  furnishes  an  extended  and 
glowing  account  of  the  same  great  oc- 
casion, declaring  that  but  for  the  sad- 
ness of  the  accident  described,  “we 
would  rejoice  at  the  completion  of  a 
work  of  art  which  is  unrivaled  through- 
out the  world  in  its  nature,  its  beauty 
and  its  utility  ; we  would  revel  in  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  feelings  of  national  pride 
and  of  personal  gratification  of  which 
we  had  a delicious  but  brief  participa- 
tion with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  on  that  day,  feelings,  in- 
deed, which  still  exist,  because  a great 
and  glorious  work,  the  result  of  skill 
and  enterprise,  has  been  accomplished, 
adding  another  to  the  powerful  means 
by  which  the  arts  of  peace  are  extend- 
ing commerce  and  intelligence  and 
uniting  the  great  family  of  man.” 
“Thus  ended  a pageant,”  says  the 
same  writer  in  conclusion,  “ which  for 
importance  as  to  its  object  and  grand- 
eur in  its  details  is  admitted  to  have 
exceeded  anything  ever  witnessed.  We 
conversed  with  many  gentlemen  of 
great  experience  in  public  life,  who 
spoke  of  the  scene  as  surpassing  every- 
thing they  had  ever  beheld  and  who 
computed,  upon  data  which  they  con- 


sidered to  be  satisfactory,  that  not 
fewer  than  five  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons must  have  been  spectators  of  the 
procession.” 

The  road  was  immediately  opened  to 
the  use  of  the  public,  the  Northumbrian 
leaving  Liverpool  on  the  Thursday  fol- 
lowing with  a train  containing  one 
hundred  and  thirty  passengers  and  ar- 
riving at  Manchester  in  one  hour  and 
fifty  minutes.  In  the  evening  it  re- 
turned with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
passengers  and  three  tons  of  luggage,  in 
one  hour  and  forty-eight  minutes.  This 
was  the  first  journey  upon  the  line 
where  a fare  was  charged,  the  passage 
being  made  for  seven  shillings.  On 
Friday,  the  seventeenth,  six  carriages 
commenced  running  regularly  between 
the  two  towns.*  The  railroad  had  at 
last  entered  upon  its  true  mission  in 
England,  and  began  a wonderful  career 
of  financial  and  mechanical  success. 

ENGLISH  RAILWAY  LEGISLATION. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  a number  of  points  of  general 
interest  in  regard  to  English  railway 
legislation  and  railway  development 
will  be  briefly  submitted.  Some'"  idea 
of  the  rapid  growth  that  followed  the 
partial  success  of  the  early  ventures 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  re- 
markable statement : f “ From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  until  the  year 
1824,  an  average  of  one  act  a year  was 

* The  rapid  growth  of  the  passenger  traffic  upon 
this  line  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
year  1836  it  carried  522,991  passengers. 

+ ' A History  of  Private  Bill  Legislation,’  Vol.  I., 
p.  85. 
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passed  for  the  construction  of  new  rail- 
ways, though  there  were  several  amend- 
ing statutes  applicable  to  lines  already 
sanctioned,  and  chiefly  intended  to  re- 
lieve existing  companies  from  financial 
difficulties.  In  the  year  1825-6  eighteen 
new  railways  were  authorized.  There 
were  about  five  in  each  subsequent  year 
until  1836,  when  statutory  powers  were 
obtained  for  the  construction  of  twenty- 
nine  new  lines,  and  in  the  following  year 
fifteen  others  were  authorized.  In  1838 
four  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  rail- 
ways were  open  for  traffic  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  about  fifty  miles  in  Scot- 
land. The  cost  of  constructing  these 
lines  amounted  to  ^13,300,000.  A re- 
action followed  upon  what  afterwards 
appeared  the  mild  excitement  of  1836-7. 
It  seemed  that  railway  enterprise  had 
almost  expended  itself.  Of  new  pro- 
jects brought  forward  there  were  few, 
while  there  were  numerous  amending 
acts,  seeking  further  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  lines  or  larger  capital  powers, 
and  speculators  were  deterred  by  find- 
ing how  greatly  almost  every  railway 
exceeded  its  estimated  cost.”* 

To  the  legislator,  as  to  the  mechanic 
and  capitalist,  new  forms  of  labor  and 

* A point  in  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  Liverpool  & Manchester  line. 
"The  total  expenditure  of  the  company,”  says  the 
Liverpool  Mercury  of  September  17,  1830,  "in 
actual  payments,  up  to  thirty-first  of  May  last, 
was  ,£739, 165,  5s.  ; and  the  directors,  in  their  re- 
port of  March  last,  state  that  for  the  finishing  of 
the  work,  wallings,  fences,  warehouses,  etc.,  a fur- 
ther sum  of  ,£80,834,  15s.  will  be  necessary,  thus 
making  the  whole  sum  expended  on  this  magnificent 
and  national  undertaking  ,£820,000,  or  more  than 
double  the  estimate  made  in  the  first  prospectus  of 
the  company.”  At  the  end  of  1835  this  cost  had 
reached  ,£1,195,000. 


responsibility  were  opened  by  this  new 
species  of  transportation,  and  we  find 
the  ablest  men  in  parliament  using  their 
influence  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
railway,  and  yet  hold  its  accompanying 
evils  in  check.  In  1836  a royal  com- 
mission was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  a general  system  of  rail- 
ways for  Ireland,  and  “ the  best  mode 
of  directing  the  development  of  this 
new  means  of  intercourse  into  the 
channels  where  the  greatest  advantage 
may  be  obtained  by  the  smallest  out- 
lay, with  a view  to  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.”  In  1837  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
port what  measures  it  would  be  just  and 
expedient  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  rail, 
way  conveyance  for  the  mails,  and  one 
year  later  a report  came  therefrom  rec- 
ommending that  the  post-office  should 
have  power  to  run  its  own  engines  on  a 
railway  where  a train  conveyed  passen- 
gers, without  paying  tolls — which  sug- 
gestion was  not  adopted.  In  1840 
another  select  committee  that  had  been 
appointed  by  the  house  of  commons, 
reported  that  “ the  right  secured  to  the 
public  by  the  railway  acts,  of  running 
their  engines  and  carriages  on  the  rail- 
ways,f was  practically  a dead  letter,” 
because,  first,  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  ensuring  to  independent  trains 
and  engines  access  to  stations  and 
watering  places  along  the  lines  ; sec- 
ond, that  rates  for  toll  limited  by  the 

■f*  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  when  rail- 
roads were  first  proposed,  it  was  intended  that  any 
man  might  run  his  own  engines  and  cars  over  them, 
on  the  proper  payment  of  tolls — after  the  manner 
of  private  canal-boats  on  the  canals. 
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act  were  almost  always  so  high  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  independent  persons 
to  work  at  a profit ; and  third,  because 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  running 
of  all  trains  under  the  complete  control 
of  one  head  interposed  numerous  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  independent 
traders. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1841 — which  act 
virtually  placed  all  railroads  then  con- 
structed or  which  should  thereafter  be 
constructed  under  government  control, 
where  it  has  since  remained — it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  new  railway  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  or  passengers  should 
be  opened  without  previous  notice  to 
the  board  of  trade,  and  that  said  board 
should  be  empowered  to  appoint  officers 
to  inspect  all  new  railways.*  The  board 
was  also  empowered  to  compel  the 
various  companies  to  make  returns  of 
all  statistics  or  facts  connected  with  the 
various  lines,  that  might  be  desired. 
In  1842  the  powers  of  the  board  were 
changed,  in  the  notice  to  be  given 
before  the  opening  of  a railway  should 
be  confined  to  passenger  lines ; and  the 
act  by  which  this  change  was  made 
declared  that  “ no  railway  shall  be 
considered  a passenger  railway  if  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  gross  annual 
revenue  of  such  railway  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  carriage  thereon  of 
coals,  ironstone  or  other  metals  or 
minerals.” 

The  remaining  important  points  of 

* In  this  government  control  of  English  railways, 
under  the  act  of  1841,  our  congress  finds  the  prece- 
dent and  much  of  the  law  under  which  the  Interstate 
Railway  act  was  passed.  The  above  was  the  first 
instance  in  England  of  the  government  assuming 
authority  over  the  railroads. 


British  railway  legislation  before  1850 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : 
An  act,  in  1844,  to  give  government 
power  to  control,  to  a certain  extent, 
the  profits  of  roads  in  certain  named 
contingencies ; giving  the  treasury 
power  to  purchase  railways  sanctioned 
at  any  future  session  upon  payment  of 
twenty-five  years’  purchase  of  the 
annual  divisible  profits  for  three  years 
previously,  if  not  under  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum  ; to  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
a company’s  capital  should  be  raised 
and  further  capital  borrowed  ; to  define 
the  rights  of  shareholders,  and  powers 
and  duties  of  directors  ; to  regulate 
the  acquisition  of  land  ; to  regulate  the 
construction  of  railways  and  matters 
connected  therewith  ; to  define  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  the  broad-gauge  was  to 
be  limited,  and  rendering  it  compulsory 
on  all  railway  companies  in  other  parts 
of  Great  Britain  to  adhere  to  the  narrow- 
gauge  of  four  feet  and  eight  and  one- 
half  inches  ; f and  the  passage  of  an  act 
establishing  a board  of  commissioners 
of  railways,  to  whom  the  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  board  of  trade  were  trans- 
ferred. 

I am  tempted  to  close  this  chapter  of 

f The  gauge  or  width  between  the  two  rails  form- 
ing a track  is  one  of  the  points  in  railways  which 
has  excited  much  discussion.  On  the  earlier  rail- 
ways it  was  of  little  consequence,  provided  a good 
horse-path  could  be  secured  without  interfering  with 
the  rails.  Four  feet  was  not  an  uncommon  width, 
but  many  lines  were  less.  Some  of  the  colliery  rail- 
ways were  four  feet  eight  and  a half  inches,  and 
from  these  the  Stockton  & Darlington,  Liverpool 
& Manchester  and  other  lines  took  their  gauge. 
The  advantage  of  uniformity  has  led  all  English 
roads  to  follow  this  example,  excepting  the  Great 
Western  and  its  tributary  lines,  which  is  seven  feet 
in  width. 
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the  railroad’s  wonderful  history  with  the 
reproduction  of  a gravely  advanced 
series  of  arguments  put  forward  at  an 
early  day  by  an  English  writer  upon 
railway  subjects,  in  which  he  labored 
to  prove  that  the  railroad  was  safer  as 
a means  of  travel  than  any  other 
means  of  locomotion.  His  calm  and 
judicial  statements  carry  a touch  of  the 
ludicrous  to  the  readers  and  travelers 
of  to-day ; but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  he  addressed  a public  prejudiced 
against  the  steam-car,  and  afraid  the 
mechanics  had  constructed  a Franken- 
stein they  might  not  be  able  to  control. 

He  argues  after  this  fashion  : 

1.  It  certainly  appears  that  a railway 
must  be  less  dangerous  than  a high- 
road, because  it  is  flat  instead  of  hilly ; 
because  a surface  of  iron  is  smoother 
than  a surface  of  broken  stones  ; be- 
cause the  lip  of  the  rail  which  confines 
the  wheels  is  an  extra  security  not  ob- 
tained on  the  common  road  ; and  be- 
cause wagons,  vans,  carts,  private  car- 
riages and  all  other  vehicles,  as  well  as 
horses  and  cattle  belonging  to  the 
public,  are  rigorously  excluded. 

2.  A railway  car  is  less  dangerous 
than  a stage  or  mail-coach,  because  its 
centre  of  gravity,  when  empty,  is  low 
instead  of  high  ; because  its  passengers 


sit  low  instead  of  high ; inside  and  not 
outside  ; because  its  axles,  receiving  no 
jerks,  are  less  liable  to  break  ; and  con- 
sequently because,  altogether,  it  is  less 
liable  to  overset. 

3.  A locomotive  engine  must  be  less 
dangerous  than  four  horses,  because  it 
is  not  liable  to  run  away,  tumble  down, 
or  shy  at  strange  objects  or  noises  ; be- 
cause it  has  no  vice  in  it ; because  it  is 
not,  like  a horse,  retained  and  guided 
by  numberless  straps  and  buckles,  the 
breaking  of  any  one  of  which  would 
make  it  take  fright ; and,  lastly,  be- 
cause by  the  opening  of  a valve,  its 
restless,  enterprising  spirit  can  at  any 
moment  be  turned  adrift,  leaving  noth- 
ing behind  it  but  a dull,  harmless, 
empty  copper  vessel. 

4.  If  a railway  train  at  full  speed 
were  to  run  against  the  solid  brick  work 
of  a tunnel,  or  go  over  one  of  the  steep 
embankments,  the  effect  would,  mechan- 
ically, be  infinitely  greater,  but  perhaps 
not  more  fatal  to  the  passengers,  than 
if  the  mail  at  its  common  pace  were  to 
do  the  same.  Besides,  a coach  is  ex- 
posed to  numberless  chances  of  acci- 
dent, from  which  the  railway  train  is 
altogether  free. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


[ To  be  continued .] 


[Note. — The  author  acknowledges  himself  under  still  further  obligations  to  Rush  R.  Sloane,  esq.,  of 
Sandusky,  for  suggestions  as  to  sources  of  information  in  the  above,  and  for  the  generous  use  of  the  large 
railway  library  which  Mr.  Sloane  has  been  collecting  through  many  years  past.] 
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DR.  JULIAN  HARMON. 


In  a recent  number  of  this  magazine* 
there  appeared  an  extended  sketch  of  the 
life  and  eminent  medical  services  of  Dr. 
John  B.  Harmon  of  Warren,  Ohio,  who 
had  the  good  fortune  not  only  to  leave 
behind  him  a name  for  usefulness  and 
skill  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud, 
but  also  a worthy  successor,  in  a son,  who 
took  up  his  work  where  he  left  off,  and 
has  continued  it  with  an  honorable  suc- 
cess ever  since.  In  that  sketch  the  early 
fortunes  of  a pioneer  family  in  the  wilder- 
ness have  been  related,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

This  son,  Dr.  Julian  Harmon,  also  of 
Warren,  was  born  at  the  family  home  in 
that  city,  on  August  i,  1824.  It  was  at  a 
date  early  enough  to  give  him  some  idea 
of  what  practice  of  medicine  meant  in  a 
new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  but  he 
had  an  inborn  love  of  the  profession  and 
an  incentive  in  the  career  of  his  father 
nothing  could  daunt,  and  he  determined 
to  follow  that  profession  at  any  cost  of 
study  and  toil.  After  the  proper  prepara- 
tion in  the  schools  at  home,  he  proceeded 
to  the  old  Western  Reserve  college  at 
Hudson,  from  which  he  graduated  on 
August  11,  1846.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  Cleveland  Medical  college,  from 
which  he  also  graduated  on  February  28, 
1849.  Returning  home  he  entered  his 
father’s  office  and  practiced  in  connection 
with  and  under  the  direction  of  that  old 

* May,  1886,  p.  59. 


veteran  until  the  retirement  of  the  latter, 
on  March  1,  1854 — a five  years  of  teach- 
ing that  gave  him  an  experience  and 
practical  insight  into  his  profession  that 
no  other  form  of  medical  instruction 
could  have  furnished.  He  then  con- 
ducted his  office  without  assistance  until 
June,  i860,  when  he  became  associated 
with  Dr.  J.  T.  Smith.  In  1861  the  latter 
became  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Second 
Ohio  Volunteer  cavalry,  when  Dr. 
Harmon  continued  his  rides  during  the 
war,  in  which  time  his  practice  became  very 
extensive.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
labor  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
winter  of  1862-3,  he  rode  on  horseback, 
through  snow  and  mud,  for  ninety  consec- 
utive days,  a trip  of  from  thirty-two  to 
fifty-two  miles  daily,  besides  going  on  foot, 
evenings  and  mornings,  around  the  town  ; 
and  on  one  night  he  walked  six  miles, 
between  eight  and  eleven  o’clock,  after 
riding  fifty-one  miles.  Small  and  delicate* 
he  seemed  unfitted  for  such  heavy  work,  but 
the  field  was  large  and  the  demands 
urgent,  and  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with 
his  duty  as  a physician  to  refuse  any  call 
where  there  was  need  of  help. 

It  was  because  of  the  severity  of  these 
labors  and  the  tax  laid  upon  his  strength 
that,  in  1865,  he  was  induced  to  go  into 
the  drug  business.  The  venture  was  not 
a profitable  one,  and  on  April  1,  1868,  he 
abandoned  it,  after  a loss  of  some  sixteen 
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thousand  dollars,  of  which  two  thousand 
remained  for  him  to  pay,  which  he  did  in 
the  next  four  years.  He  resumed  practice 
in  his  old  office  with  Dr.  Metcalf,  until 
April,  1875,  since  which  date  he  has  been 
alone.  His  success  has  been  commensu- 
rate with  his  talents  and  industry,  and  his 
judgment  has  come  to  be  relied  upon  in 
critical  cases,  far  and  near.  As  a physician 
he  has  ever  been  prompt  in  attendance, 
quick  to  recognize  and  skillful  to  combat 
the  dangerous  forms  of  disease.  He  was 
eminently  successful  in  1854  during  an 
epidemic  of  vesicular  bronchitis  among 
children ; and  again  during  the  great 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
from  1861  to  1864,  he  lost  but  very  few 
out  of  a large  number  of  cases.  In  the 
gravest  accidents  of  obstetric  practice,  he 
has  been  prompt,  skillful  and  successful. 
For  over  thirty  years  he  has  cured  whoop- 
ing-cough, by  rational  treatment,  in  a few 
days,  learned  through  hints  derived  from 
his  father.  In  1878  be  devised  an  invari- 
ably successful  plan  for  the  expulsion  of 
tape-worms,  which  involved  the  use  of 
chloroform — probably  its  first  use  for 
that  purpose.  He  has  in  every  respect  been 
a successful  physician  and  surgeon,  and 
has  well  earned  the  regard  and  honor  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  public  and  the 
profession  alike. 

One  who  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  a 
profession,  and  especially  that  of  med- 
icine, has  little  desire  for  outside  labors 
or  public  life  of  any  kind,  and  Dr.  Har- 
mon has  made  it  a rule  to  seek  no  place 
that  would  lead  him  therefrom ; and  such 
labors  as  he  has  performed  have  been 
almost  altogether  in  the  direction  of  his 
profession.  He  acted  as  examining  sur- 


geon for  Trumbull  county,  for  pensions, 
for  a long  period  of  years  ; is  an  active 
member  of  the  Trumbull  County,  North- 
eastern Ohio  and  Ohio  State  Medical 
societies ; and  has  been  a trustee  of  the 
Newburgh  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and 
of  the  Western  Reserve  college.  For 
many  years  he  acted  as  surgeon  for  the 
Cleveland  & Mahoning  and  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western  Railroad  companies,  and 
managed  some  desperately  bad  cases  with 
gratifying  success. 

The  domestic  life  of  Dr.  Harmon  has 
been  one  of  alternating  lights  and  shades, 
and  he  has  shared  some  of  the  best  joys 
of  a bright  home  life  and  passed  under 
some  of  the  darkest  shadows  of  grief. 
On  July  30,  1857,  he  was  married  to  J. 
Rebecca  Swift,  daughter  of  George  and 
Olive  (Kinsman)  Swift,  and  to  the  twain 
two  daughters  and  one  son  were  born. 
The  sudden  loss  of  his  wife,  on  February 
13,  1868,  was  a severe  blow,  as  she  was 
a good  wife  and  mother  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  Brilliant  and  sociable, 
unwearying  and  devoted  to  her  family 
and  friends,  generous  and  helpful,  she 
was  taken  away  just  when  she  would  have 
been  of  the  highest  value  to  her  husband 
and  children.  Dr.  Harmon  was  again 
married,  on  June  6,  1871,  to  Mary  E. 
Bostwick,  daughter  of  L.  L.  and  Margaret 
Bostwick  of  Canfield,  by  whom  he  has 
one  son  living,  an  elder  having  died  on 
October  26,  1881.  The  loss  of  Captain 
Harmon’s  son  Ellis  (whom  the  doctor 
had  adopted)  at  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  his  own  son  Charlie,  at  nine  years, 
both  of  malignant  diphtheria,  were  severe 
disappointments  of  his  hopes  in  the 
future. 
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But  Dr.  Harmon  is  of  that  sunny,  pa- 
tient disposition  that  makes  the  best  of 
everything,  and  he  is  still  resolute  to  do 
his  best  and  willing  to  make  good  use 
of  the  talents  that  have  been  entrusted 
to  his  care.  He  is  still  one  of  the  active 
men  of  his  section,  and  many  people  in 
all  directions  will  listen  to  the  counsel  and 
accept  the  services  of  no  one  else.  He 
has  lived  a life  of  purity  and  honesty, 
and  with  integrity  unsullied,  he  “ bids 
fair  to  keep  his  ship  afloat  awhile  longer, 
and  bring  her  to  port  in  good  trim  at  last.” 


Unassuming  in  manner,  devoid  of  all 
trickery,  frank  in  speech,  clear  in  convic- 
tions, enthusiastic  in  the  love  of  his  pro- 
fession, fairly  called  “ a chip  from  the 
granite  block,”  of  him  it  has  been  well 
said  that  he  is  a most  worthy  son,  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  a most  worthy 
sire. 

In  1885-6  he  replaced  the  old  home 
on  High  street  with  a brick  mansion,  which 
is  pronounced  by  good  judges  one  of  the 
model  homes  of  the  city. 

W.  H.  Brett. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD  OF  THE  FIRELANDS.* 


I have  been  requested  to  present  at 
this  meeting  of  the  pioneers  some  facts 
relating  to  the  early  anti-slavery  movement 
and  to  give  such  information  as  I can 
regarding  the  so-called  underground  rail- 
road upon  the  Firelands  and  in  Sandusky; 
the  names  of  some  of  the  active  friends 
of  the  line,  together  with  other  matters 
connected  with  this  subject,  as  would  be 
of  interest.  In  my  opinion,  there  exists 
at  the  present  time  some  misapprehen- 
sion upon  these  matters,  and  I shall  place 
before  you  a few  facts  connected  with  the 
inception  of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
that  will  show  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
that  time  and  since ; shall  refer  to  some 
of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slaves, 
and  shall  also  give  some  instances  of 
escape  and  the  circumstances  connected 

*This  able  and  interesting  address  was  delivered 
before  the  Firelands  Historical  society,  at  Milan, 
Erie  county,  Ohio,  February  22,  1888,  by  Honor- 
able Rush  R.  Sloane  of  Sandusky. 


therewith.  It  was  said  by  the  poet,  that 
“distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view;” 
and  in  regard  to  the  escape  of  fugitive 
slaves  by  what  was  called  the  under, 
ground  road,  I am  convinced  that  the 
number  passing  over  this  line  has  been 
greatly  magnified  in  the  long  period  of 
time  since  this  road  ceased  to  run  its 
always  irregular  trains. 

Born  in  Sandusky  upon  the  Firelands, 
and  familiar  with  events  occurring  there 
from  my  early  boyhood,  I am  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  before  the 
year  1837  the  fugitives  wrho  escaped 
through  Sandusky  were  conducted  and 
aided  almost  wholly  by  black  men,  of 
whom  John  Jackson,  Grant  Ritchie,  Isaac 
Brown,  John  Hampton,  William  Wilson, 
Thomas  Butler,  Samuel  Carr,  George 
Robertson,  Samuel  Floyd,  John  and 
Alfred  Winfield,  John  B.  Lott,  Robert 
Holmes,  Bazel  Brown  and  Andy  Rcbin- 
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son,  Peter  Anderson,  Black  Jack,  William 
Butler  and  John  Hamilton,  Andrew  Ham- 
ilton and  Benjamin  Johnson,  all  then 
living  in  Sandusky,  were  the  most  prom- 
inent. A fair  presentation  of  these  mat- 
ters will  compel  me  to  go  outside  the 
limits  prescribed  for  some  events  that  will 
tend  to  show  the  temper  of  the  country 
concerning  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
I may  leave  my  subject  entirely,  at  times, 
in  order  to  give  a clear  exposition  of  the 
circumstances  that  caused  the  under- 
ground railroad  to  flourish  ; and  I must 
ask  your  kind  indulgence,  and  direct  your 
attention  to  some  facts  which,  though 
known,  perhaps  are  not  before  you  so 
vividly  as  I wish  them  in  this  connection. 

And  here  I will  speak  a word  of  the 
American  Colonization  society  which  was 
in  full  and  successful  operation  for  eighteen 
years.  Founded  in  December,  1816,  at 
the  city  of  Washington,  it  numbered 
among  its  life  members  many  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  Nation.  James  Madison 
was  its  president,  and  among  its  vice- 
presidents,  which  included  one  from  each 
state,  were  Henry  Clay,  Bishop  White, 
Daniel  Webster,  Richard  Rush,  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  Bishop  McKendric,  Gar- 
rett Smith  and  others.  Admitting  the 
evil  of  slavery,  the  American  society  for 
colonizing  the  free  people  of  color  de- 
manded and  suggested  the  remedy.  It  was 
not  to  interfere  with  vested  rights ; not 
to  invade  the  Constitution  ; not  act  upon 
the  slave  population  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  master.  In  1821  the  site 
of  the  colony  of  Liberia  was  purchased 
by  this  society  and  the  town  of  Monro- 
via was  established.  By  the  year  1831 
over  three  thousand  emigrants  had  gone 
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out  there  from  the  United  States,  of  whom 
over  one  thousand  had  been  slaves  lib- 
erated by  their  masters.  In  the  year  suc- 
ceeding, eleven  hundred  and  thirteen 
emigrated  to  the  colony.  Distant  tribes 
visited  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and 
over  ten  thousand  natives  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  voluntarily  placed  themselves 
under  the  colony,  and  begged  that  their 
children  might  be  taught  to  use  their  own 
language,  “after  the  white  man’s  fashion,” 
and  by  the  year  1833  over  fifty  thousand 
natives  were  embraced  within  its  territorial 
jurisdiction.  This  colony  has  been  a last- 
ing benefit  to  the  continent  of  Africa  and 
an  undecaying  monument  to  the  honor  of 
America.  To  illustrate  the  feeling  on  the 
question  of  slavery  at  different  periods,  I 
will  cite  a few  instances  where  violent  out- 
breaks were  brought  about  by  attempts 
to  even  advocate  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 
July  ro,  1834,  serious  riots  commenced  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  occasioned  by  the 
discussions  consequent  on  certain  anti- 
slavery lectures  that  had  been  delivered. 
They  continued  until  the  twelfth  of  the 
same  month,  when  the  mayor  was  com- 
pelled to  issue  a proclamation  in  order  to 
suppress  them.  August  12  of  the  same 
year  [a  riot  occurred  in  Philadelphia  from 
a similar  cause,  and  forty  houses  were 
destroyed  by  the  mob.  On  July  27, 
1:835,  a large  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
the  city  of  New  York  to  take  action  to 
disapprove  the  measures  adopted  by  cer- 
tain societies  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Like  meetings  were  held  about 
the  same  time  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Cincinnati. 

June  23  of  the  same  year  great  excite- 
ment was  created  in  Sandusky  by  the  at- 
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tempt  of  one  S.  G.  Wilson,  a traveling 
agent  for  the  Liberator, ; published  at  Bos- 
ton and  edited  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
to  lecture  on  slavery  at  the  Methodist 
church.  He  had  obtained  the  consent  of 
John  Beatty,  esq.,  a prominent  Methodist 
and  Abolitionist,  and  then  the  mayor  of 
the  town,  to  use  the  church,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hostility  of  the  people,  it 
was  not  considered  safe  to  allow  him  its 
use,  and  it  was  finally  closed  against  him. 
A decidedly  heated  discussion  of  the  ad- 
visability of  allowing  the  use  of  the 
church  for  such  a purpose  took  place  at 
the  mayor’s  office,  and  was  participated  in 
by  John  Beatty  on  behalf  of  the  lecturer 
and  in  favor  of  allowing  him  the  use  of 
the  church,  and  by  Colonel  John  N. 
Sloane  in  opposition.  The  sympathy  of 
the  people  was  with  the  latter  at  that 
time. 

January  22,  1836,  an  immense  anti- 
slavery meeting  was  held  in  Cincinnati, 
and  resolutions  denouncing  the  course  of 
anti  slavery  societies  were  adopted.  July 
30  of  the  same  year  an  anti-abolition 
mob  at  Cincinnati  destroyed  the  printing 
press  of  Mr.  Birney,  the  editor  of  the 
Philanthropist , and  committed  other 
outrages.  On  August  21,  1837,  the 
office  of  the  Observer , an  abolition  news- 
paper owned  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Lovejoy  and 
published  at  Alton,  Illinois,  was  destroyed 
by  a mob.  And  afterwards,  on  the  seventh 
of  November,  1837,  Mr.  Lovejoy’s  new 
and  third  press  was  destroyed  by  an  angry 
mob,  Lovejoy  himself  killed,  a victim  to 
the  right,  to  a free  press,  to  slavery,  and 
the  first  martyr  to  liberty  and  freedom  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  trial  for  these 
crimes  the  rioters,  Lovejoy’s  murderers, 


were  acquitted.  On  the  seventeenth  day 
of  May,  1838,  Pennsylvania  hall  in  Phila- 
delphia, an  elegant  building  which  had 
just  been  erected  for  scientific  and  polit- 
ical lectures,  including  especially  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  was 
destroyed  by  a mob  of  many  thousands. 
Benjamin  Lundy  was  the  apostle  of  aboli- 
tion agitation,  the  John  Baptist  in  this 
work,  and  before  the  end  of  1831  had 
raised  his  voice  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  Ohio  against  slave-keep- 
ing, and  in  this  year  united  with  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  publication  of 
the  Liberator  of  Boston,  which  was  con- 
tinued thirty-five  years,  until  every  slave  in 
all  our  country  was  free.  For  several  years 
they  had  only  few  followers,  and  in  all  our 
land  this  paper  was  almost  the  only  visi- 
ble sign  of  opposition  to  American  slavery. 
The  mobs  and  violence  occurring  in  the 
years  1834,  1835,  1836  and  1837  greatly 
advanced  their  work  and  strengthened 
and  increased  their  followers.  Lundy  had 
published,  as  early  as  1821,  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  a monthly  journal  called 
the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation, 
before  which  time  no  one  had  ever 
talked  about  other  than  gradual  emanci- 
pation. As  it  was,  few  took  to  Lundy’s 
views  and  he  soon  removed  his  paper  for 
want  of  support.  He  afterwards,  for  a 
time,  published  the  paper  monthly  in 
Tennessee  and  Maryland.  Lundy  and 
Thomas  Garrett  of  Delaware  were  un- 
doubtedly the  two  men  who  first  in- 
fluenced slaves  to  escape,  but  the 
instances  were  not  frequent,  and  those 
who  escaped  remained  in  hiding  in  the 
free  states,  and  slavery  was  not  abolished  in 
New  York  stette  until  July  4,  1827.  Before 
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the  years  1826  and  1827  a few  slaves  only 
reached  Canada,  but  the  number  of  these 
refugees  so  increased  that  at  the  session 
of  1828  a resolution  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  that 
the  President  be  requested  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves  taking 
refuge  in  Canada  or  forbid  their  entry  in 
the  future.  The  application  was  made  by 
our  minister,  and,  let  it  be  said  to  the 
glory  of  the  British  government,  it  was 
refused.  In  1829  occurred  in  Cincinnati 
a most  disgraceful  mob,  which  continued 
for  three  days  and  during  which  time  the 
angry  masses  held  possession  of  the 
town.  The  trustees  of  the  township  had 
attempted  to  remove  the  blacks,  some  two 
thousand  or  more  in  number,  it  being 
contrary  to  law  for  them  to  remain  in  the 
state.  The  blacks  (all  free  blacks)  re- 
sisted and  barricaded  their  houses.  Blood 
was  spilt  and  at  last  a truce  ensued,  and 
the  result  was  the  blacks  sent  a delegation 
to  the  province  of  Canada  asking  for  a 
place  of  refuge  under  a monarchy.  The 
reply  of  the  governor  of  Canada  was, 
“ Tell  the  Republicans  on  your  side  that 
we  royalists  do  not  know  men  by  their 
color.”  The  blacks  removed  and  this  was 
the  first  black  settlement  made  in  Canada, 
and  more  than  one  thousand  found  a 
home  in  the  settlement  called  Wilberforce 
before  the  end  of  1830.  And  from  this 
time,  when  the  slaves  and  blacks  as  well  as 
their  masters  knew  that  in  Canada  they 
could  find  a home  and  a government  that 
would  not  surrender  them,  but  protect 
them,  can  be  dated  the  commencement 
of  the  operations  of  the  underground 
railroad. 


It  was  not  until  the  fourth  of  March, 
1836,  that  in  all  the  American  Union 
could  the  bare  privilege  of  even  a hearing 
before  a committee  be  awarded  the 
Abolitionists  by  the  legislature  of  any  of 
the  states.  In  1837-8-40  and  as  late  as 
1841  gag  rules  were  passed  by  congress  to 
strike  down  the  sacred  right  of  petition 
which  should  ask  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  of  the  buying  and  selling  of 
slaves,  and  that  the  same  be  laid  upon  the 
table  without  printing  or  debate  and  that 
no  action  be  taken  thereon.  And  when 
this  was  done,  well  might  Adams  and 
Giddings  exclaim,  “ We  are  in  the  seething 
hell  of  American  slavery.”  An  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  question  has  required 
me  to  point  out  the  unpopularity  of  anti- 
slavery movements,  and  compare  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  those  days  with  that 
which  succeeded  later.  Thus  will  you 
also  see  why  such  an  institution  as  the 
underground  railroad  was  introduced. 
For,  in  the  light  of  the  present  day,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  it  should 
have  been  necessary  to  resort  to  such 
secret  measures  to  help  a poor  bondman 
to  freedom  in  this  free  state  of  Ohio,  and 
especially  across  these  Firelands,  settled  as 
they  were  with  a liberty-loving  people. 
But  slavery  was  not  then  regarded  as  it 
was  afterwards.  Slaves  were  looked  upon 
as  the  rightful  property  of  their  owners,  and 
it  was  incumbent  on  law-abiding  citizens 
to  return  them  rather  than  aid  them  to 
escape.  While  people  perhaps  would  not 
actively  oppose  the  attempts  of  these 
fugitives  to  escape,  they  did  not  openly 
espouse  their  cause,  and  the  popu- 
lar feeling  at  this  time  may  safely  be  said 
to  have  been  unfavorable  tQ  aid  being 
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afforded  them  to  escape.  The  occurrences 
to  which  I have  alluded  were  received  by 
the  public  as  the  legitimate  results  of  the 
teachings  of  Garrison,  Lucretia  Mott, 
Abbey  Kelly  and  Francis  Wright.  The 
underground  railroad,  so  called,  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  concerted  action  of 
people  friendly  to  the  slaves,  and  who 
were  willing  for  principle’s  sake  to  give 
their  services,  time  and  money  to  these 
fugitives,  though  at  the  risk  of  prosecution 
and  pecuniary  loss.  The  charter  was  of 
divine  authority  and  its  command  was, 
“ Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you.”  Its  conductors, 
agents  and  managers  believed  that  they 
should  obey  God  rather  than  man.  The 
road  was  secretly  operated.  It  pub- 
lished no  reports,  it  declared  no  earthly 
dividends  to  its  stockholders,  and  to  all 
its  passengers  it  supplied,  without  charge, 
free  through  tickets  to  the  land  of  freedom 
in  Canada,  including  lodging  and  meals. 
They  established  across  the  state  of  Ohio 
a line  of  stations,  from  the  Ohio  river  on 
the  south,  to  Lake  Erie  on  the  north. 
These  stations  were  generally  at  or  near 
farm-houses,  and  nearly  always  the  homes 
of  friendly  Abolitionists.  Here  the 
fugitive  was  concealed  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  carried  in  covered  convey- 
ance to  the  next  station,  and  there  turned 
over  to  other  friends  who  would  care  for 
them,  and  in  turn  give  them  into  the 
hands  of  someone  else  for  like  treat- 
ment. In  this  way  the  tedious  journey 
was  made  across  the  state,  and  finally,  at 
Sandusky,  passage  was  procured  for  Canada 
— “the  goal  of  their  desire,  the  Mecca  of 
their  hope.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to 


1850  there  was  no  line  of  steam  railroad 
completed  between  the  river  and  lake, 
and  that  a distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  had  to  be  traversed  in  wagons, 
at  night,  in  the  midst  of  a people  largely 
opposed  to  any  interference  with  slavery, 
and  with  prejudice  against  fugitive  slaves. 
These  facts,  together  with  the  laws  then  in 
force,  rendered  the  escape  of  a slave  a 
difficult  matter,  and  the  act  of  aiding  or 
abetting  such  an  escape  dangerous  to 
one’s  person  and  property.  The  men 
who  engaged  in  these  friendly  offices  said, 
“ Duty  is  ours,  consequences  are  God’s,” 
and  they  deserve  our  highest  praise  for 
bravery  and  devotion  to  what  they  con- 
sidered their  duty,  and  an  impartial  pos- 
terity will  award  them  the  credit  they  so 
justly  merit.  It  is  one  thing  to  champion 
a cause  when  it  is  in  disfavor,  quite  an- 
other when  it  has  become  popular  and 
strong  with  the  people.  Humane  and 
generous  in  its  conception,  thorough  and 
complete  in  its  simple  methods,  this  in- 
stitution accomplished  much  good  and 
brought  everlasting  happiness  and  joy  to 
the  heart  of  many  a human  soul.  The  first 
white  man  upon  the  Firelands  then  in  the 
old  county  of  Huron,  and  residing  in 
Huron  township,  and  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  state  of  Ohio  to  aid  fugitive 
slaves,  was  Judge  Jabez  Wright,  one  of 
the  three  first  associate  judges  who  held 
the  first  term  of  court  in  old  Huron  county 
in  1815.  He  never  failed  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  lend  a helping  hand  to 
the  fugitives,  secreting  them  when  nec- 
essary, feeding  them  when  hungry,  cloth- 
ing and  employing  them — a rarely  good 
and  excellent  man.  My  father  knew  him 
well  since  1815,  when  he  first  met  him  at 
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court  at  Avery,  the  year  my  father  came 
into  the  state.  Judge  Wright  always  had 
one  or  more  fugitives  upon  his  farm  and 
lands.  This  statement  I have  confirmed 
by  a lady  of  perfect  reliability,  Mrs.  Henry 
F.  Merry  of  Sandusky,  now  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  and  the  first  white  person 
born  upon  the  Firelands.  She  told  me 
that  early  in  the  year  1824  she  was  living 
at  Judge  Wright’s,  teacher  of  his  children, 
and  at  that  time  a fugitive  slave  was  in 
his  employ  who  had  been  there . several 
years,  and  was  the  first  black  man  she 
ever  saw.  This  fugitive’s  name  was  James, 
and  in  1825  he  was  reclaimed  by  his 
master  and  taken  away ; but  he  escaped, 
returned  and  again  lived  at  Judge 
Wright’s.  Bazel  Brown,  mentioned  above, 
lived  some  time  at  Judge  Wright’s.  I 
believe  the  first  runaway  slave  to  reach 
Sandusky  was  in  the  fall  of  1820.  He 
had  come  on  foot  across  the  state,  and  on 
the  same  day  that  he  arrived,  his  master, 
named  Riley,  also  came  on  horseback  in 
close  pursuit.  The  slave  had  been  secreted 
by  Captain  P.  Shephard,  aided  by  “John,” 
the  black  hostler,  in  the  barn  belonging  to 
the  tavern,  then  kept  by  C.  W.  Marsh,  on 
the  same  spot  where  Scott’s  hotel  now 
stands.  For  three  days  the  master,  aided 
by  Captain  Shephard  (to  whom  he  had 
offered  three  hundred  dollars  in  gold  in 
case  he  should  find  the  slave  for  him), 
waited,  searched  and  watched,  for  the 
master  had  tracked  the  slave  to  Abner 
Strong’s,  on  Strong’s  Ridge,  and  knew  he 
must  be  in  the  vicinity,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  slave  could  not  be  found,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  arrival  of  Riley,  the 
steamboat  Walk-in-the-  Water  stopped  in 
port,  and  he  took  the  boat  for  Detroit. 


Captain  Shephard  then  started  with  his 
small  sail-boat  (the  slave  on  board)  for 
Malden,  where  he  was  landed  safely  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  next  day — the  first  run- 
away slave  landed  in  Canada,  of  whom  I 
find  any  account.  Riley,  in  a few  days,  re- 
turned, paid  his  bills  at  Marsh’s  tavern  and 
departed  homeward,  but  without  his  slave. 
In  September,  1830,  Josiah  Hansen  escaped 
from  slavery  in  Kentucky  with  his  wife 
and  four  children,  and  in  October  arrived 
at  Venice,  where  a kind  Scotchman,  cap- 
tain of  a small  two-masted  vessel,  agreed 
to  take  himself  and  family  on  board  and 
carry  them  to  Buffalo.  Venice  at  that 
time  was  quite  a town,  and  Sandusky  in 
those  days  was  described  in  the  Cleveland 
Herald  as  a place  (near  Venice)  where 
steamboats  sometimes  stopped  to  wood. 
After  loading  the  vessel  with  corn,  the 
captain  sailed  over  to  Bull’s  island  and 
there  came  too  and  at  night  sent  back  the 
small  boat  for  the  blacks.  They  were  soon 
on  board  and  after  a two  days’  passage 
safely  reached  Buffalo,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  Scotch  captain  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  October  landed  the  escaped 
slaves  in  Canada. 

In  the  year  1831  a fugitive  named  Tice 
Davids  came  over  the  line  and  lived  just 
back  of  Sandusky  ; he  had  come  directly 
from  Ripley,  Ohio,  where  he  crossed  the 
Ohio  river.  He  remained  some  time  at 
Sandusky  and  then  went  to  Canada.  It 
was  told  of  him  that  he  gave  the  name  to 
the  underground  road  in  this  way.  When 
he  was  running  away  his  master,  a Ken- 
tuckian, was  in  close  pursuit  and  pressing 
him  so  hard  that  when  the  Ohio  river  was 
reached  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  jump 
in  and  swim  across.  It  took  his  master 
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some  time  to  secure  a skiff  in  which  he 
and  his  aid  followed  the  swimming  fugi- 
tive, keeping  him  in  sight  until  he  had 
landed.  Once  on  shore,  however,  he 
could  not  find  him.  No  one  had  seen 
him.  And  after  a long  and  unsuccessful 
search  the  disappointed  slave-master  went 
into  Ripley,  and  when  inquired  of  as  to 
what  had  become  of  his  slave,  said  he 
could  not  tell ; that  he  had  searched  all 
the  openings,  but  he  could  not  find  him  ; 
that  he  was  close  behind  him  when  the 
boy  got  on  shore,  and  he  thought  “ the 
nigger  must  have  gone  off  on  an  under- 
ground road.”  This  story  was  repeated 
with  a good  deal  of  amusement,  and  this 
incident  gave  the  name  to  the  line.  First, 
the  underground,  afterwards,  “ Under- 
ground Railroad.” 

The  colored  man,  Grant  Ritchie,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  opened  the  first  barber 
shop  in  Sandusky,  and  was  the  earliest 
and  most  active  agent  of  the  line,  and 
always  successful  in  his  operations.  On 
one  occasion,  when  through  his  interfer- 
ence and  efforts  several  fugitives  had  es- 
caped to  Canada,  and  there  being  no 
responsible  person  to  sue  for  the  value  of 
the  lost  chattels,  the  slave-owners  caused 
Ritchie  to  be  arrested  before  a justice  of 
the  peace  and  prosecuted  for  an  assault 
upon  the  claimant.  The  lawyer  for  the 
prosecution  was  F.  D.  Parish,  L.  S. 
Beecher  being  counsel  for  Ritchie.  The 
justice  bound  Ritchie  over  to  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Huron  county.  At  the 
next  term,  when  this  case  was  called  at 
Norwalk,  Mr.  Beecher  appeared  as  coun- 
sel for  Ritchie,  and  after  the  defendant 
had  pleaded  not  guilty,  Mr.  Beecher 
asked  him  in  a voice  loud  enough  to  be 


heard  over  the  court-room  (the  court  and 
lawyers  knowing  he  had  a barber  shop  in 
Sandusky),  “ What  his  business  was  there  ; 
whether  he  had  come  over  to  shave  the 
court  ?”  Ritchie  replied  that  he  did  not 
have  his  kit  with  him,  and  Mr.  Beecher, 
in  a sotto  voce , then  told  him  “To  go 
and  get  it.”  Soon  after,  when  the  prose- 
cution was  ready  to  go  on  with  the  case, 
Ritchie  was  not  in  court,  and  this  was 
the  last  of  the  prosecution.  It  was  not 
supposed  that  anyone  was  anxious  to  con- 
vict him,  now  that  the  slave-masters  were 
not  there.  Ritchie  removed  to  Canada  in 
1834,  and  afterwards  returned  to  San- 
dusky in  1841,  visiting  Rev.  Thomas 
Boston,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  great 
surprise  at  learning  that  Mr.  Parish  had 
become  an  Abolitionist.  He  said  that 
when  he  left  Sandusky  Mr.  Parish  was  as 
bitter  an  enemy  as  the  fugitive  slaves  had. 
Mr.  Boston  could  hardly  believe  this,  and 
called  on  Mr.  Parish  to  learn  the  facts. 
Mr.  Parish  said  to  him,  “ Yes,  what 
Ritchie  says  is  true.  I did  prosecute 
them,  but  the  Lord  opened  my  eyes,  and 
I intend  to  make  up  for  those  acts.”  And 
he  did. 

Benjamin  Johnson,  a slave,  came  to 
Sandusky  over  the  road  about  the  time 
Ritchie  left.  He  was  soon  after  arrested 
under  the  claim  of  his  owner  and  brought 
before  John  Wheeler,  esq.,  in  Portland 
township  (Sandusky),  F.  D.  Parish  ap- 
pearing for  the  claimant,  and  L.  S.  Beecher 
for  Johnson.  It  was  claimed  by  Mr. 
Parish  that  Johnson  was  a fugitive 
slave  and  owned  by  the  claimant.  Mr. 
Beecher  admitted  that  the  man  was  a 
fugitive  slave,  but  that  he  was  not  the 
property  of  the  claimant.  Mr.  Beecher 
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told  his  counsel  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  claimant  before.  The  testimony  of 
the  claimant  himself  disclosed  the  fact 
that  after  Johnson’s  escape  he  had  met 
Johnson’s  former  owner  in  this  state,  and 
that  while  in  Ohio  he  purchased  of  him 
the  fugitive ; that  the  bill  of  sale  was 
drafted,  dated  and  executed  in  Ohio.  On 
these  facts  Mr.  Beecher  claimed  Johnson 
could  not  be  held.  Ohio  was  a free  state, 
and  a transfer  and  sale  of  slave  property 
could  not  be  legally  made  within  its  do- 
main. ’Squire  Wheeler  sustained  this 
position  and  Johnson  was  discharged.  He 
died  many  years  ago  in  Sandusky.  For 
years  after  securing  the  discharge  of  John- 
son, Mr.  Beecher  would  speak  of  him  as 
“ his  nigger/’  because  he  had  cleared 
him  in  the  above  manner.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  only  attempt  ever  made  to  sell  a 
slave  in  Ohio.  Who  that  has  known  F. 
D.  Parish  since  1835  could  believe  that 
he  ever,  even  professionally,  was  engaged 
in  the  attempt  to  reclaim  fugitive  slaves, 
or  that  he  was  ever  other  than  an  Aboli- 
tionist ? Yet  such  was  the  fact,  and  up 
to  the  year  1835  Mr.  Parish  was  not  an 
Abolitionist,  but  a member  of  the  Colon- 
ization society.  After  this  time  he  be- 
came as  zealous  in  the  cause  as  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  and,  like  Paul  after  his 
conversion,  “abounded  in  good  works  ” 
and  was  faithful  to  the  end. 

It  was  not  until  October  21,  1835, 
that  Garrett  Smith  of  New  York  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Colonization  so- 
ciety and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists, of  which  body  he  soon  became 
so  conspicuous  a member.  One  can 
scarcely  comprehend  the  extent  of  the 
hostility  that  existed  in  1835  to  the  Aboli- 


tionists. Something  of  its  force  can  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  a single 
church  in  the  city  of  Boston,  the  “Cradle 
of  Liberty  and  the  Seat  of  Learning  and 
Liberal  Thought,”  could  be  obtained  for 
a lecture  on  slavery.  And  in  New  York 
the  demand  was  made  of  Arthur  Tappan, 
a wholesale  merchant,  to  resign  at  the 
peril  of  the  loss  of  his  business  the  office 
of  president  of  “The  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,”  to  which  demand  he 
made  the  emphatic  reply,  “I  will  be 
hanged  first.”  In  1838  one  Davis  came  to 
Sandusky  by  underground.  Afterwards 
he  removed  to  Cleveland,  where  he  died, 
having  accumulated  quite  a property. 
Another  of  the  early  runaways  from  Ken- 
tucky was  William  Hamilton,  who  came 
by  railroad  to  Xenia,  and  thence  to  San- 
dusky, traveling  only  at  night.  Soon  after 
this  came  father  Lason  and  his  wife,  bring- 
ing with  them  a little  girl.  The  latter, 
now  Mrs.  Nancy  Boyd,  still  resides  at 
Sandusky.  Also  about  same  time  came 
Daniel  Brown  and  wife.  Mr.  Brainard  of 
Berlin  used  to  conduct  slaves,  generally 
aided  with  money  and  teams  by  Mr.  O.  C. 
Tillinghast,  also  of  Berlin,  most  reliable 
and  earnest  men,  both  now  dead.  Seth 
and  Elder  Ben  Parker  of  Peru,  Huron 
county,  Ohio,  received,  cared  for  and 
placed  in  charge  of  good  conductors  any 
slaves  that  might  be  brought  to  that  sta- 
tion. Abner  Strong  of  Strong’s  Ridge, 
Lyme,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  was  always 
ready  to  receive,  care  for  and  send  to 
Sandusky,  in  good  conveyance,  the  fugi- 
tives who  reached  that  “Strong”  and  safe 
station.  I am  proud  to  say  he  was  my 
mother’s  father.  After  the  year  1836 
there  was  hardly  a time  that  H.  F.  Merry 
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of  Sandusky  had  not  one  or  more  fugi- 
tives in  his  employ.  He  was  a good  and 
early  friend  of  theirs,  and  always  ready  to 
assist  them  in  any  way.  S.  Bell,  a fugi- 
tive, lived  with  Mr.  Merry  in  1839.  In 
the  winter  of  1839-40  a party  of  four 
runaways  arrived  in  Sandusky,  but  were 
so  closely  pursued  by  their  owners  that  it 
was  thought  best  they  should  not  be  kept 
in  town,  even  if  secreted,  and  as  the  ice 
in  the  lake  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
a horse  and  sleigh,  they  were  conducted 
over  the  bay  to  the  Peninsula  Point, 
whence  next  morning,  on  a bright,  clear 
day,  they  started  on  their  perilous  journey 
to  Canada.  They  had  to  proceed  with 
the  greatest  caution,  hugging  close  to  the 
shore  of  Kelly’s  island,  and  thence  on  to 
Point  au  Pelee,  where  in  the  evening  they 
arrived  in  safety.  In  1843  a fugitive 
named  Joe  Daniel  came  over  the  line  to 
Sandusky.  Mr.  Parish  took  him  to  Rev. 
Thomas  Boston,  then  living  in  Perkins 
township.  He  remained  some  time,  but 
fearing  he  might  be  captured,  Mr.  Boston 
advised  him  to  go  to  Canada,  and  he  em- 
barked with  the  intention  of  going  there. 
While  in  Detroit  en  route  he  obtained  a 
situation  on  the  steamboat  Sultana , and 
had  made  trips  on  her  but  was  discovered, 
while  thus  employed,  by  his  master,  who 
was  traveling  on  the  boat  and  who  at 
once  reclaimed  him  and  carried  him  back 
to  Virginia.  In  less  than  three  weeks 
Daniel  was  a passenger  over  the  line  a sec- 
ond time.  He  reached  Sandusky  in 
safety,  and  after  a short  stop  made  his  way 
to  Canada.  In  1829  a fugitive  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  named  Price, 
arrived  in  Sandusky  over  the  underground 
road,  and  after  a time  went  to  work  in 


Perkins  township,  burning  lime  for  Sam- 
uel Walker.  He  was  a faithful,  excellent 
boy,  and  strong  as  a giant.  He  had  left 
behind  him  in  Kentucky  a sweetheart  for 
whom  he  pined,  and  to  whom  he  seemed 
greatly  attached.  His  master  learned 
where  he  was  at  work,  and  arranged  with 
a couple  of  men  to  capture  and  deliver 
the  boy  into  his  hands,  which  accom- 
plished, he  would  take  him  before  an 
officer  and  prove  his  property.  Knowing 
his  fondness  for  this  girl,  the  men  hired  to 
effect  his  capture  were  instructed  to  tell 
him  that  she  had  also  run  away  and  on  a 
certain  night  would  be  at  the  “Sulphur 
Spring,”  a place  in  the  woods  just  south 
of  Oakland  cemetery,  near  Sandusky. 

Late  on  the  night  agreed  the  fugitive 
repaired  to  the  spring  to  meet  his  sweet- 
heart, but  to  his  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment did  not  find  her,  and  was  leaving 
the  place  when  he  was  suddenly  set  upon 
by  these  men,  knocked  down  and  bound 
hand  and  foot.  He  soon  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  blow  he  had  received, 
and  began  to  cry  out,  and  kicked  and 
struggled  so  effectually  that  he  freed  him- 
self from  the  cords  and  made  his  escape. 
Returning  to  Mr.  Walker’s  house  he  drew 
the  money  that  was  due  him  and  started 
at  once  for  Canada,  satisfied  with  his 
experience  that  night  and  not  being  will- 
ing to  again  subject  himself  to  the  risk  of 
recapture.  Mrs.  John  Hull  of  Perkins 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  DeWitt  of  Sandusky 
both  remember  this  occurrence  perfectly, 
and  it  was  well  known  in  Sandusky  at  the 
time.  In  1842  a brave  woman  named 
Armstrong,  with  her  husband  and  one 
child,  escaped  from  a plantation  in  Ken- 
tucky, some  ten  miles  back  from  the  Ohio 
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river.  After  quite  a delay  they  reached 
Sandusky  by  the  underground,  and  soon 
were  safe  in  Canada.  Two  years  later 
this  woman  determined  to  rescue  her 
children,  seven  of  whom  she  had  left  on 
the  Kentucky  plantation  from  which  she 
had  escaped.  Dressed  as  a man,  she, 
after  some  delays,  reached  her  old  planta- 
tion and  hid  at  night  near  to  a spring  she 
knew  her  children  visited  early  every 
morning.  She  was  not  disappointed,  and 
next  morning  her  eldest  daughter  came 
to  the  spring ; she  made  herself  known, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  succeeding 
night  at  bed-time  they  should  all  meet  at 
the  spring  and  make  their  start  for 
freedom.  Five  of  the  seven  started  with 
her  (the  other  two  the  master  had  so 
located  in  or  near  his  own  room  for  that 
night  that  they  could  not  start),  but  the 
mother  dare  not  wait — she  had  five  more 
of  her  dear  ones  and  they  started. 

They  walked  rapidly  all  night  and  by 
early  morning  light  crossed  the  Ohio  near 
Ripley,  and  going  from  station  to  station 
on  the  underground,  at  length  reached 
Sandusky,  and  after  a short  delay  were 
safely  forwarded  and  soon  joined  the  hus- 
band and  father  and  child  which  first  had 
been  carried  off,  in  Malden.  I have  it  on 
good  authority  that  this  Mrs.  Armstrong 
made  another  trip  and  returned  in  safety, 
bringing  her  other  two  children.  At  all 
times  the  assistance  given  fugitives  was 
done  secretly,  and  especially  so  at  San- 
dusky, for  knowing  this  to  be  the  terminus 
of  one  of  the  routes  of  the  underground 
road,  the  slave-catchers  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  place  and  kept  a sharp  watch 
for  runaways.  The  laws  of  the  country 
were  framed  to  assist  in  a recovery  of  the 


fugitive  by  his  master,  and  once  discovered 
it  was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  legally 
obtain  possession  of  his  property.  Hence 
secrecy  was  indispensable  to  secure  the 
safe  passage  of  the  fugitive  from  bondage 
into  freedom.  That  slaves  were  brought 
through  Sandusky  prior  to  1837  is  cer- 
tainly true ; yet  the  instances  were  so 
infrequent  and  the  circumstance  so  little 
noticed  at  the  time  that  I have  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  gain  much  infor- 
mation as  to  the  names  of  the  fugitives  and 
the  incidents  of  the  escape. 

Recently  I had  the  pleasure  of  a long 
talk  with  Josiah  Fowler,  esq.,  a gentle- 
man eighty-nine  years  of  age,  now  residing 
in  Margaretta  township,  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  on  his  farm,  where  he  has  lived  for 
the  past  sixty  years.  He  was  always  a 
pronounced  Abolitionist  and  much  inter- 
ested in  the  cause.  He  remembers  but 
few  instances  of  runaway  slaves  prior  to 
1845.  The  total  black  population  of  San- 
dusky as  late  as  1841  did  not  exceed 
forty,  and  there  were,  prior  to  that  date,  not 
more  than  seven  Abolitionists  among  the 
white  population  to  whom  fugitives  could 
be  directed  safely  and  from  whom  they 
could  expect  aid.  The  exciting  discus- 
sions of  the  political  campaign  of  1844 
increased  the  number  of  Abolitionists,  and 
at  the  October  election  in  that  year  the 
Abolition  candidate  for  governor,  Mr. 
King,  received  in  Erie  county  votes  as 
follows  : Vermillion  11,  Florence  8,  Ber- 

lin 15,  Huron  1,  Oxford  8,  Groton  1, 
Margaretta  5,  Perkins  1,  Milan  2,  Portland 
and  Sandusky  City  21.  One  of  these  two 
votes  cast  in  Milan  at  this  election  was 
voted  by  Mr.  George  Barney,  now  resid- 
ing at  Sandusky,  who  was  the  candidate 
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on  that  ticket  for  the  office  of  sheriff,  and 
received  a total  vote  in  the  county  of  66, 
but  was  not  elected,  Isaac  Fowler,  a 
Whig,  being  the  successful  candidate. 
Your  fellow-citizen,  E.  Merry,  esq.,  was  at 
this  same  election  chosen  to  the  office  of 
county  recorder  upon  the  Whig  ticket, 
and  I conclude,  therefore,  he  was  not  the 
man  who  voted  the  other  Abolition  ticket 
in  Milan  at  that  election.  Who  cast  the 
other  vote  I do  not  know.  Prior  to  this 
time  we  have  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  of  the  north  had  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for 
the  reclamation  of  slaves.  The  Fugitive 
act  of  1793  had  been  acquiesced  in  and  its 
powers  enforced  when  evoked.  Enacted 
by  the  fathers  of  the  country,  recom- 
mended and  approved  as  a law  by  Wash- 
ington, their  descendants  felt  its  binding 
obligation  almost  as  sacred  as  the  National 
Constitution  itself,  in  demonstration  of 
which  fact,  I point  to  the  meeting  at  San- 
dusky, March  6,  1845,  at  the  court-house, 
about  the  time  two  runaway  slave  boys 
had  been  captured  in  the  town — a meet- 
ing, as  related  in  the  columns  of  the 
papers  published  at  that  time,  to  have 
been  largely  composed  of  and  attended 
by  the  best  citizens  of  the  place.  Erastus 
Cooke,  brother  of  Honorable  Eleuthrerous 
Cooke,  was  chairman  and  James  D.  Lea 
secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  John 
Wheeler,  Charles  Rice,  John  N.  Sloane, 
William  Carkuff  and  James  Wright  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  and  William  B.  Smith 
on  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 
It  was  stated  in  the  printed  report  that  the 
meeting  was  called  to  correct  an  errone- 
ous impression  that  the  citizens  of  San- 
dusky are  so  generally  Abolitionists  that 


they  offer  every  facility  to  the  fugitive  to 
make  good  his  escape,  and  this  meeting 
is  more  particularly  called  at  this  time  in 
consequence  of  the  treatment  to  which 
certain  citizens  of  Kentucky  were  sub- 
jected a few  days  since,  who  came  here  to 
reclaim  several  fugitives  from  labor.  The 
immediate  cause  of  said  meeting  arose 
from  the  following  transactions,  which  I 
will  give  here,  though  not  properly  in  order 
of  time  : 

About  noon  of  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
February,  1845,  Charles  S.  Mitchell,  An- 
drew J.  Driskell,  Alexander  B.  Martin  and 
Dennis  Luony  seized  two  black  boys  as 
fugitives  from  labor  from  the  state  of 
Kentucky.  One  was  taken  in  the  wood- 
house  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he 
lived,  while  sawing  wood,  the  other  in  the 
street.  The  boys  were  carried  to  an 
upper  room  in  the  “ Mansion  house”  and 
held  under  keepers.  For  these  acts  the 
captors  were  arrested  on  a writ  issued  by 
Z.  W.  Barker,  esq.,  and  on  an  examination 
before  him,  assisted  by  Hon.  E.  B.  Sadler, 
then  the  mayor  of  the  town,  were  ordered 
to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each  for  their  appearance  at  the 
next  court  of  common  pleas,  on  charge 
of  riot.  Immediately  an  affidavit  was 
made  that  the  boys  called  Dock  and  Wil- 
liam were  unlawfully  detained,  and  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  were  at  once  served 
on  those  having  them  in  custody.  On 
Saturday  night,  by  agreement  of  par- 
ties, Judge  Farwell  ordered  the  sheriff  to 
take  the  Negro  boys  from  the  custody  of 
their  keepers  at  the  Mansion  house  and 
confine  them  in  jail  until  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  could  be  known.  On  Mon- 
day following  they  were  produced  before 
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Moors  Farweil,  an  associate  judge  of 
Erie  county,  and  return  made  of  the  cause 
of  caption  and  detention.  F.  D.  Parish 
and  L.  S.  Beecher  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  boys,  and  John  Wheeler  and  John 
N.  Sloane  as  counsel  for  claimants.  The 
examination  and  argument  of  the  cases 
closed  about  noon  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
judge  took  the  questions  under  advisement 
until  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning,  at 
which  time  it  was  held  that  they  were  not 
detained  in  a legal  manner  and  they  were 
discharged. 

As  soon  as  the  decision  was  proclaimed, 
the  boys  were  released  from  confinement, 
hurried  out  of  town  and  sent  to  Canada. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  this  case,  except  for 
Mr.  Parish,  no  proceedings  would  have 
been  had,  and  the  boys  would  have  been 
returned  to  slavery.  It  was  not,  however, 
for  aiding  these  boys  to  escape  that  Mr. 
Parish  was  sued,  but  for  the  part  he  took 
in  behalf  of  other  slaves  which  these 
same  Kentuckians  sought  to  reclaim  on 
the  same  day,  of  which  latter  case  the 
circumstances  were  as  follows : There 

were  at  this  same  time  two  colored 
persons,  Jane  Garrison  and  her  little  boy 
Harrison,  stopping  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Parish.  The  son  of  the  man  claiming  to 
own  them  called  at  Mr.  Parish’s  house  to 
see  them,  and  stated  to  Mr.  Parish  that 
he  was  there  to  reclaim  them,  that  they 
were  the  property  of  his  father,  Peter 
Driskell  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Parish  asked 
by  what  authority,  and  the  reply  was  by 
power  of  attorney,  offering  to  produce  it. 
“ You  need  not  show  it,”  said  Mr.  Parish, 
“ as  nothing  but  judicial  authority  will  do.” 
The  slaves  went  into  the  house  and  were 
not  seen  afterwards.  Suit  was  brought  in 


the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
against  Mr.  Parish  for  the  value  of  the 
slaves,  and  a jury  found  a verdict  against 
him  for  hindering  and  obstructing  the 
arrest,  and  awarded  damages  against  him 
in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
proved  value  of  the  slaves  at  the  time  of 
their  escape.  The  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment and  the  costs  and  expenses  in  the 
suit,  one  thousand  dollars  in  all,  was 
collected  by  subscription  in  sums  of 
one  dollar  each  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Parish.  A full  report  of  this  case  can  be 
found  in  fifth  volume  of  ‘McLean’s 
Reports.’ 

These  events  go  to  show  the  strong 
pro-slavery,  or  at  least  want  of  anti-slavery 
feeling  prevalent  on  the  Firelands  at  that 
time,  and  the  result  of  this  case  against 
Mr.  Parish  shows  the  efficacy  of  the  slave 
laws  then  in  force  and  the  remedy  it 
affords  the  slave-owner  for  recovering  the 
value  of  his  slave  from  anyone  interfering 
with  his  right  to  reclaim  it,  and  also  the  pen- 
alty it  dealt  out  to  the  persons  so  intermed- 
dling. Its  proceedings  were  summary 
in  their  character,  comprehensive  in  their 
results,  protecting  the  rights  of  the  slave- 
owner to  his  property,  punishing  anyone 
attempting  to  abridge  that  right,  and  had 
it  been  allowed  to  remain  in  force,  we 
cannot  tell  how  long  slavery  might  have 
held  its  unholy  sway.  But  the  rapacity 
of  the  slave  power  had  been  constantly 
increasing.  In  1842  they  censured  Mr. 
Giddings  for  offering  in  congress  a reso- 
lution that  slavery  did  not  extend  on  the 
high  seas  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state.  In  1845  they  demanded  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  with  slavery,  by  which 
a territory  as  large  as  France  was  added 
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as  a slave  state  to  the  Union.  And  not 
until  this  year  did  the  American  Anti- 
slavery society  assume  its  famous  position 
of  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  which 
it  affirmed  was  pro-slavery,  “a  covenant 
with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell.” 
In  1846  they  forced  the  war  with  Mexico 
in  order  to  extend  slave  territory  by  com- 
pelling Mexico  to  abandon  its  claim  to  a 
large  portion  of  Texas.  A gradual 
change  had  been  taking  place  from  1844, 
which  was  hastened  by  these  acts,  and 
culminated  in  1850  on  the  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  bill, which  opened  the  whole 
of  the  northern  states  as  a hunting-ground 
for  slave-owners  whose  chattels  had 
escaped.  This  was  one  of  the  indem- 
nities demanded  by  the  slave  states  and 
conceded  by  the  free  states  at  that  time. 
It  was  part  of  a series  of  compromise 
measures  which  were  to  give  repose  to 
the  body  politic  and  heal  one  of  the 
“ Five  bloody  wounds,”  the  healing  of 
which  was  to  forever  postpone  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  “Man  proposes, 
but  God  disposes.” 

Never  was  this  truthful  utterance  more 
powerfully  exemplified  than  in  connection 
with  these  so-called  compromise  measures, 
the  adoption  of  which  so  aroused  the 
people  of  the  free  states  that  their  indig- 
nation was  expressed  in  almost  as  violent 
form  as  it  had  before  been  vented  against 
the  Abolitionists,  in  the  instances  of  riot 
to  which  I have  alluded.  Especially  was 
the  moral  sense  of  the  Nation  shocked  by 
the  iniquities  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  act — 
its  giving  United  States  commissioners 
five  dollars  only,  if  they  refused  a cer- 
tificate, but  ten  dollars  if  they  granted  it ; 
its  making  certificates  thus  granted  evi- 


dence in  all  cases  that  the  person  claimed 
was  a fugitive;  its  providing  that  United 
States  marshals  who  failed  to  execute 
the  process  issued  on  such  certificate,  and 
the  slave  escape,  whether  such  escape  oc- 
cur with  or  without  their  consent,  forfeit 
one  thousand  dollars  for  each  fugitive  who 
escaped;  its  fixing  the  value  of  each  fugitive 
at  one  thousand  dollars,  no  proof  of  value 
being  required  ; its  providing  that  all  offi- 
cials employed  in  the  arrest  of  fugitives 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  United  States  treas- 
ury; its  provision  that  all  other  expenses 
from  the  time  of  the  arrest  until  the  fugitive 
has  been  returned  to  the  place  from  which 
he  escaped  shall  be  paid  by  the  govern, 
ment  ; its  fixed  and  excessive  penalties  ; 
its  assaults  upon  individual  rights  in  the 
virtual  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus; 
its  cruel  and  summary  process  ; its  require- 
ments that  all  citizens  shall  turn  slave- 
catchers  at  the  behest  of  a United  States 
marshal ; its  dispensing  with  trial  by 
jury  ; and  lastly,  its  daring  invasion  of 
state  rights  by  withdrawing  all  jurisdiction 
under  the  act  from  state  courts  and  offi- 
cials. What  a munificent  provision  was 
this  “act”  for  American  freemen!  Can 
we  be  surprised  at  the  almost  universal 
feeling  of  indignation  which  it  created? 
The  free  states  were  wild  with  excitement. 
Party  lines  were  no  longer  binding  and 
meetings  in  opposition  to  the  act  and  de- 
claring it  unconstitutional  were  daily  held 
in  all  of  the  free  states.  The  compromise 
measures  of  1850  ! Oh,  what  a compro- 
mise ! Truly  in  the  course  of  these  acts 
and  this  legislation  so  quickly  following 
is  verified,  “ Whom  the  gods  would  de- 
stroy they  first  make  mad.” 

One  of  the  immediate  results  was 
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the  increased  travel  upon  the  under- 
ground railroad  through  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  passengers  over  its  line  came 
almost  daily.  Elijah  Anderson,  a brave 
and  fearless  colored  man,  was  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  under- 
ground system  in  this  section  of  Ohio, 
and  probably  conducted  more  fugitives 
than  any  other  dozen  men  up  to  the 
time  he  was  arrested,  tried  and  convicted 
in  Kentucky,  and  sentenced  to  the  state 
prison  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died  in 
1857.  Anderson  said,  when  coming  to 
Sandusky  in  1855,  that  he  had  con- 
ducted, in  all,  over  one  thousand 
fugitives  from  slavery  to  freedom,  over 
eight  hundred  of  whom  he  brought 
after  the  act  of  1850  had  passed.  All 
of  these  did  not  come  to  Sandusky,  for 
after  the  opening  of  the  Cleveland  & 
Cincinnati  railroad  he  took  many  to 
Cleveland, but  Sandusky  was  the  favorite 
and  most  important  station.  One  great 
advantage  it  possessed  was  its  proximity 
to  Canada  and  its  sheltered  position  by 
reason  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  rendered  it  possible  and  safe  to 
make  the  passage,  in  an  emergency,  in 
a small  sail  or  even  an  open  row-boat, 
if  that  was  all  that  could  be  obtained 
at  the  moment,  both  of  which  means  of 
transportation  were  often  resorted  to 
when  it  was  known  that  the  slave- 
catchers  were  on  the  ground  watch- 
ing for  their  prey,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  and  when  an  attempt 
to  take  passage  on  any  regular  boat 
would  have  been  hazardous  and  unsafe. 
Sometimes  the  fugitives  would  arrive  in 
Sandusky  in  the  winter,  and  then  they 
would  be  taken  across  in  sleighs 


to  Point  au  Pelee.  James  Wright, 
who  for  many  years  kept  a livery- 
stable  at  Sandusky,  and  who  will 
be  remembered  by  the  old  citizens, 
was  always  ready  to  hire  his  teams,  thus 
affording  assistance,  though  he  was  not 
an  Abolitionist,  as  they  then  called  them. 
He  was  an  officer  at  the  meeting  in 
Sandusky  in  1845  heretofore  described. 
I should  name  among  the  early  and 
earnest  friends  of  the  line,  John  Beatty, 
F.  D.  Parish  (and  whose  house  was 
called  the  “depot”),  Samuel  Walker, 

R.  J.  Jennings,  Clifton  Hadley  (still 
living  at  Sandusky),  J.  N.  Davidson, 
Isaac  Darling.  Reverend  John  Thorpe 
was  an  efficient  conductor  on  the  under- 
ground road  and  a willing  assistant 
to  all  passengers.  (John  Thorpe  now 
living  at  Castalia  is  his  son.)  And 
since  1848  John  Irvine,  Thomas  Drake, 
William  H.  Clark,  sr.  and  jr.,  L.  H. 
Lewis,  Otis  L.  Peck,  John  G.  Pool, 

S.  E.  Hitchcock,  Homer  Goodwin, 
Thomas  C.  McGee,  George  Barney, 
Herman  Ruess,  C.  C.  Keech,  Samuel 
Irvine,  O.  C.  McLouth,  J.  M.  Root  and 
H.  C.  Williams ; others  might  be 
included,  but  these  all  gave  money  and, 
the  “ Irvines  ” especially,  their  personal 
aid  at  all  times  to  effect  the  escape  of  a 
slave.  Richard  Veecher,  while  a slave 
in  Kentucky,  earned  enough  money  to 
purchase  his  wife  and  children  and  sent 
them  to  some  point  in  Ohio,  where  he, 
having  run  away  shortly  after,  joined 
them  and  brought  them  to  Sandusky  in 
1848.  He  is  still  living  there.  I should 
perhaps  have  said  before  that  our  line 
of  road  after  leaving  Sandusky,  its 
great  northern  depot,  and  passing  south 
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to  Huron  county,  had  two  distinct  lines: 
one  extending  to  Gallipolis,  opposite 
the  Virginia  shore,  and  the  other  by 
way  of  Xenia  to  Madison,  Indiana, 
a town  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite 
Kentucky.  These  were  the  principal 
routes  of  the  underground  line  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  Little 
Miami  and  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie 
railroads,  by  means  of  which,  in  the 
year  1850,  a direct  connection  was 
made  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky. 
And  here  let  me  say  in  a retrospective 
view,  that  it  seems  almost  like  a provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty  that  this  im- 
proved, rapid  and  easy  mode  of  convey- 
ance, which  aided  so  wonderfully  to 
getting  a fugitive  across  the  state,  should 
have  been  opened  in  the  same  year  that 
the  infamous  law  of  1850  went  into 
effect. 

In  1850  a slave  named  Lewis  escaped 
from  Kentucky  and  after  a time  arrived 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the  man 
lived  several  years,  where  his  master 
discovered  and  reclaimed  him,  and,  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  marshal, 
the  slave  was  taken  to  Cincinnati  en 
route  to  his  old  master’s  home  ; but  on 
the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  Little 
Miami  depot  in  that  city,  the  master 
was  arrested  on  a warrant  procured  by 
the  well-known  lawyer  and  apostle  of 
anti-slavery,  John  Joleff,  esq.,  for  kid- 
napping in  Ohio,  Joleff  claiming  the 
Negro  was  not  a slave.  The  master  went 
to  Kentucky  for  evidence  and  after  his 
return  the  trial  was  had,  and  when  the 
decision  was  about  being  pronounced, 
the  Negro  quietly  backed  into  the  crowd 
and,  aided  by  two  or  three,  was  soon  out 


of  the  court-house  and  secreted.  His 
absence  was  at  once  discovered  and 
pursuit  made,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
found  ; he  was  safe  in  the  sure  protec- 
tion of  Levi  Coffin,  that  kind  old 
Quaker  who  had  aided  so  many  others 
to  freedom.  In  a few  weeks,  on  a Sun- 
day afternoon,  dressed  as  a woman,  he 
was  from  church  placed  into  a carriage, 
driven  to  a safe  station  of  the  under- 
ground, some  thirty  miles  distant,  and 
after  a delay  of  some  weeks,  in  October, 
1853,  he  arrived  at  our  (Sandusky) 
depot,  and  was  soon  afterwards  safe  at 
Malden.  This  was  the  first  and  only 
slave  who  ever  escaped  from  the  court- 
room to  freedom.  The  marshal  of  the 
United  States  in  this  case,  although  the 
escape  was  without  his  fault,  was  liable, 
under  the  law  of  1850,  for  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  master,  which,  however, 
he  compromised  without  suit  by  the 
payment  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  In 
the  autumn  of  1850  a party  of  three 
came  by  the  underground  to  Sandusky, 
the  story  of  whose  escape  has  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  multitudes  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  Europe,  yes,  in 
every  house  where  ‘ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’ 
has  been  read  and  where  the  story  of 
Eliza  Harris  and  her  little  boy  crossing 
the  Ohio  river  on  the  ice  is  known. 
George  Harris,  her  husband,  escaped 
some  time  after  his  wife  Eliza  had  fled 
with  her  little  boy,  and  they  all,  after 
several  months,  safely  reached  San- 
dusky, where  for  two  days  they  were 
secreted,  Eliza  cutting  short  her  hair 
and  dressing  as  a man,  her  little  boy 
dressed  as  a girl  and  claimed  by  a 
kind-hearted  white  woman  as  her  own, 
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for  Eliza  and  her  boy  were  almost 
white.  This  was  the  party  that  on  a 
beautiful  day  boarded  the  steamer 
Ar?‘ow  at  Sandusky,  at  a time  when 
Eliza’s  master  was  on  the  wharf,  and 
after  a few  hours  were  all  safely  landed 
at  Malden,  on  the  free  soil  of  Canada. 
I will  now  give,  as  briefly  as  consistent 
with  accuracy,  an  account  of  the  first 
fugitive  slave  prosecution  and  excite- 
ment which  occurred  under  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  act  of  1850,  not  only  in  the 
Firelands  but  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  which  your  speaker  was  somewhat 
prominently  connected.  This  case  re- 
sulted in  my  being  convicted  under 
said  act,  the  defense  of  which  occupied 
my  time  quite  a portion  of  two  years, 
and  I was  finally  compelled  to  pay 
$3,000  in  damages,  $330.30  in  court 
costs  and  $1,000  attorney  fees.  My 
neighbors  at  Sandusky,  incensed  at  the 
results  of  the  case,  organized  a com- 
mittee consisting  of  Captain  T.  C.  Mc- 
Gee, W.  F.  Stone  and  George  J.  An- 
derson, to  solicit  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  me  to  defray  the  costs  and 
expenses  I had  been  adjudged  to  pay. 
These  gentlemen  collected  $393,  which 
paid  the  court  and  marshal’s  costs  ; I 
insisted  that  I should  pay  the  judg- 
ment without  regret,  which  I did,  and 
that  I must  have  the  honor  and  satis- 
faction of  handing  it  down  as  an  heir- 
loom to  my  children.  I have  the 
original  subscription  book  that  was 
circulated  by  the  committee,  which  was 
left  with  me  by  those  gentlemen  in 
memory  of  the  liberal  men  who  were 
willing  to  give  of  their  means  for  such  a 
purpose.  I give  an  accurate  list  of 


those  persons  and  the  amount  paid  by 
each:  Homer  Goodwin,  $50 ; E.  Lane, 
$50  ; E.  B.  Sadler,  $24.50 ; L.  S. 
Beecher,  $5  ; S.  Miner,  $25  ; W.  F. 
Stone,  $15  ; W.  F.  Converse,  $40;  J. 
G.  Bigelow,  $5  ; O.  C.  McLouth,  $10; 
George  Reber,  $25  ; H.  Wildman,  $25  ; 
W.  F.  Giddings,  $4 ; Rice  Harper, 
$25 ; Thorpe,  Norcross  & Thorpe, 
$44.50;  C.  C.  Keech,  $25  ; James  D. 
Whitney,  $5  ; T.  C.  McGee,  $10  ; O. 
L.  Peck,  $5  ; total,  $393.  These  were 
all  residents  of  Sandusky.  No  other 
opportunity  was  ever  offered  for  sub- 
scriptions in  Sandusky  or  elsewhere 
by  this  committee.  After  I had  paid 
the  judgment,  I received  three  drafts  in 
all  for  ninety-four  dollars,  and  this  was 
all  ever  paid  me. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  story.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  twentieth  day  of 
October,  1852,  the  city  of  Sandusky  was 
the  scene  of  very  great  excitement, 
growing  out  of  the  arrest  of  two  men, 
two  women  and  three  children  by  some 
Kentuckians,  aided  by  O.  Rice,  then 
city  marshal.  Three  of  the  slaves  were 
claimed  by  one  Lewis  F.  Weimer,  and 
four  by  Charles  M.  Gibbons.  The 
slaves  had  arrived  by  the  afternoon 
train  and  were  going  on  board  the 
steamer  Arrow  at  the  time  of  her  de- 
parture for  Detroit. 

The  Negroes  were  forcibly  dragged 
ashore  and  taken  at  once  to  the  mayor’s 
office.  The  citizens  were  told  by  the 
marshal,  as  he  flourished  his  cane,  that 
it  was  a legal  arrest  and  that  the  fugi- 
tives would  be  discharged  unless  the 
mayor  should  so  decide.  It  was  only 
on  this  understanding  that  he  was  suf- 
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fered  to  take  the  Negroes  through  the 
streets  to  the  mayor’s  office,  a distance 
of  over  half  a mile,  without  molesta- 
tion. Meanwhile  Mr.  S.  E.  Hitchcock, 
John  Irvine  and  John  B.  Lott  came 
hurriedly  into  my  law  office,  and  re- 
quested me  to  appear  before  the  mayor 
and  learn  if  the  Negroes  were  properly 
arrested  and  legally  detained.  Upon 
reaching  the  mayor’s  office  we  found  the 
Negroes  there  and  the  room  filled  with 
excited  people.  Pistols  and  bowie- 
knives  were  in  the  hands  of  many. 
After  waiting  a short  time,  I asked  by 
what  authority  were  these  persons  held 
in  custody.  There  was  no  reply.  “ Are 
there  any  papers  or  writs  to  show  why 
they  are  held?”  There  was  no  reply. 
I then  said,  speaking  particularly  to  the 
men  who  sought  my  services,  “ I see  no 
authority  for  detaining  these  persons  ; ” 
and  at  this,  John  B.  Lott,  a colored 
man,  cried  out  in  an  excited  voice, 
“ Hustle  them  out.”  Immediately  the 
people,  carrying  the  Negroes  along? 
crowded  out  of  the  office,  and  as  they 
started,  one  of  the  Kentuckians,  all  of 
whom  had  been  standing  near  during 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  turned  to 
me  and  said,  “ Here  are  the  papers. 
I own  the  Negroes.  I’ll  hold  you  in- 
dividually responsible  for  their  escape.” 
I gave  him  the  consoling  reply  that  I 
was  “good  for  them.”  The  above 
facts  substantially  were  published  in  the 
Sandusky  Register  at  that'time. 

The  Negroes  were  that  same  night 
placed  in  a sail-boat  in  charge  of  trusty 
conductors,  and  were  received  from  the 
small  boat  the  next  day  by  Captain 
James  Nugent,  a noble  man,  now  dead, 


then  living  at  Sandusky,  and  secreted 
on  board  the  vessel  he  commanded, 
and  on  the  second  day  after  were  safely 
landed  in  Canada.  Soon  after,  two 
suits  were  commenced  against  me  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
at  which  time  the  whole  state  consti- 
tuted the  district  and  Columbus  the 
place  where  the  courts  were  held.  At 
the  October  term,  1854,  the  cases  came 
on  for  trial.  In  the  case  of  Charles  M. 
Gibbons  against  Rush  R.  Sloane,  who 
claimed  to  own  four  of  these  slaves,  the 
court  instructed  the  jury  that  the  power 
of  attorney  was  defective,  and  to  find  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  In 
the  case  of  Lewis  F.  Weimer  vs.  Sloane, 
the  man  who  owned  three  of  the  slaves, 
the  plaintiff  obtained  a judgment  of 
$3000.00  and  costs,  which,  on  motion^ 
the  court  refused  to  set  aside.  Honorable 
Henry  Stanbury  and  one  Coffin  were 
the  attorneys  for  plaintiff.  Honorable 
Thomas  Ewing,  the  father  of  the  pres- 
ent Honorable  Thomas  Ewing,  H.  H. 
Hunter  and  S.  F.  Vinton  were  attorneys 
for  defendant.  Judge  Levitt  presided. 
What  the  slave  ordinance,  miscalled  law, 
of  1850  was  and  what  its  demands  and 
penalties  were,  can  be  seen  in  the  now 
celebrated  case  Weimer  vs.  Sloane.  In 
this  trial,  occurring  at  Columbus,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Ohio, a state  which 
by  the  Ordinance  of  1787  had  been  for- 
ever dedicated  to  freedom,  and  with  the 
facts  in  the  case  clearly  proved,  the 
United’States  judge  gave  the  law  of  the 
case]to  the  jury,  based  on  decisions  made 
under  the  law  of  1793,  and  not  under 
the  act  of  1850,  to  which  act  no  refer- 
ence was  made  in  his  charge.  The 
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slaves  in  this  case  had  been  taken  by 
their  masters  before  a state  court  as 
provided  by  the  act  of  1793,  and  which 
provision  was  repealed  by  the  act  of 
1850,  which  latter  act  did  provide  that 
slaves  when  arrested  by  a master  with- 
out warrant,  but  on  certificate  only, 
should  be  taken  at  once  before  the 
officials  named  in  the  act,  and  they  were 
officials  of  the  United  States.  And 
yet,  under  the  ruling  in  this  case,  in  face 
of  the  law,  in  a free  state,  judgment 
was  had  as  before  stated.  A full  report 
of  said  case  can  be  found  in  McLain’s 
1 United  States  Reports,’  Volume  VI.  I 
have  with  me  to-day  the  original  re- 
ceipts for  said  judgment  and  costs  in 
this  case  of  Weimer  vs.  Sloane,  which 
anyone  may  look  at  who  has  the  curi- 
osity to  do  so.  I have  given  the  same 
to  my  namesake,  Rush  R.  Sloane,  jr., 
the  son  of  Thomas  M.  Sloane  of  San- 
dusky, in  whose  hands  they  will  be 
placed  for  safe-keeping.  The  following 
is  a certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  court  regarding  said  re- 
ceipts and  other  matters  : 

Louis  F.  Weimer  vs.  Rush  R.  Sloane,  United  States, 

District  of  Ohio,  in  debt.  October  term,  1854. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff  for  $3,000  and  costs. 

Received  July  8,  1856,  of  Rush  R.  Sloane,  the 
above  defendant,  a receipt  of  Louis  F.  Weimer,  the 
above  plaintiff,  bearing  date  December  14,  1854,  for 
$3,000,  acknowledging  full  satisfaction  of  the  above 
judgment,  except  the  costs;  also,  a receipt  of  L.  F. 
Weimer,  sr.,  per  Joseph  Doniphan,  attorney,  for 
$85  00,  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff’s  witness  fees  in 
said  case  ; also  certificates  of  defendant’s  witnesses  in 
the  above  case  for  $162  ; also  $20.00  in  money,  the 
attorney’s  docket  fees  attached,  which,  with  the 
clerk  and  marshal’s  fees  heretofore  paid,  is  in  full 
of  the  costs  in  said  case. 

(Signed) 

William  Miner,  Clerk, 


In  the  summer  of  1853  four  fugitives 
arrived  at  Sandusky,  coming  over  the 
Cincinnati  & Sandusky  railroad,  and 
who  were  allowed  by  a noble-hearted 
conductor  to  leave  the  train  just  east 
of  Mills’  creek,  and  before  reaching 
the  cribbing  where  the  road  runs  a 
short  space  in  deep  water.  Just  north 
of  where  these  Negroes  were  left,  there 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad 
a little  cluster  of  bushes  and  trees,  and 
here,  until  night,  the  party  was  secreted. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  John  Irvine,  whom  I 
mentioned  before,  had  arranged  for  a 
“ sharpee,”  a small  sail-boat  used  by 
fishermen,  with  one  George  Sweigels 
to  sail  the  boat  to  Canada  with  this 
party,  for  which  service  Captain 
Sweigels  was  to  and  did  receive  thirty- 
five  dollars.  One  man  accompanied 
Captain  Sweigels,  and  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening  this  party  in  this  small 
boat  started  to  cross  Lake  Erie  ; the 
wind  was  favorable,  and  before  morn- 
ing Point  au  Pelee  island  was  reached, 
and  the  next  day  the  four  escaped 
fugitives  were  in  Canada.  Captain 
Sweigels  now  resides  in  Sandusky.  In 
the  year  1854  a party  of  seven  run- 
away slaves  were  put  on  the  cars  of 
the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  & Newark 
road  and  safely  brought  to  Sandusky. 
The  earnest  men  of  the  different  stations 
from  time  to  time  received  Grape  Vine 
telegraph  dispatches  and  were  always 
ready  to  act  with  promptness  in  facili- 
tating the  onward  progress  of  the 
fugitive.  In  the  above  instance,  when 
the  slaves  reached  the  City  of  the  Bay, 
a small  two-masted  sail-boat  was  in 
waiting,  as  it  had  been  learned  that  it 
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would  not  be  safe  to  send  the  party  by 
the  Detroit  boat,  the  agents  of  the 
owners  being  in  town  and  watching 
the  steamer  daily.  Captain  Sweigels 
was  also  engaged  in  this  exploit,  and  it 
came  near  being  a disastrous  one,  for 
after  the  boat  was  in  the  lake,  the 
wind  increased  so  much  that  she  was 
almost  swamped,  but  at  last  was  run 
safely  into  a small  creek  on  the  shore 
of  Canada.  The  Messrs.  Irvine,  H. 
F.  Merry,  George  Reynolds  and  a 
conductor  on  the  railroad  above  named 
could  have  given  further  particulars 
of  this  incident. 

The  largest  number  of  fugitives  that 
was  ever  brought  over  the  road  at  one 
time  was  twenty.  This  party  was  put 
on  board  the  steamer  United  States  on 
Sunday,  a day  on  which  writs  could 
not  be  served  and  when  their  masters 
were  on  the  wharf.  These  latter  at 
once  boarded  the  steamer  and  made 
a contract  with  the  captain  not  to  land 
until  they  reached  Detroit,  for  which 
agreement  they  paid  fifty  dollars.  As 
the  steamer  approached  Malden,  the 
captain  put  her  as  near  the  Canada 
shore  as  he  safely  could,  and,  singular 
as  it  may  seem,  the  small  boat  was 
lowered,  in  which  were  placed  the  twenty 
fugitives  and  sent  ashore.  The  steamer 
did  not  land  until  it  reached  Detroit, 
and  the  captain  did  not  consider  this 
act  a violation  of  his  contract,  but  the 
slave-owners,  fifty  dollars  out  of  pocket 
and  with  no  chance  to  recover  their 
slaves,  vowed  vengeance  against  the 
captain  and  steamer.  Among  others 
who  should  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  those  who  assisted  in  the  under- 


ground movement  was  Mr.  Nelson 
Parker,  then  living  in  Norwalk,  a most 
faithful  conductor  over  the  road.  Also 
Lemuel  Sherman  of  Norwalk ; he 
always  aided  willingly  and  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  money — a generous, 
kind-hearted  and  Christian  man.  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  who  lived  at  Peru,  Huron 
county,  was  a brave  conductor,  fre- 
quently bringing  fugitives  from  Peru 
and  other  points  to  Sandusky,  where 
they  were  generally  secreted  in  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  a 
pure-hearted  and  faithful  Christian 
colored  man.  Mr.  Boston  would  care 
for  them  in  his  own  house  or  would 
find  some  place  where  he  knew  they 
would  be  safe,  if  his  house  happened 
to  be  full. 

One  escape  that  occurred  in  1855  is 
worth  notice  : a poor  slave  had  been 
able  by  slow  stages,  now  a ride  and 
then  a walk,  to  reach  Shelby,  and  to 
which  place  he  had  been  tracked.  The 
departure  of  each  train  was  watched, 
and  the  kind  friend  (in  need)  at  whose 
house  he  was  secreted  conceived  a 
plan  for  his  escape  which  he  effected, 
communicating  by  Grape  Vine  telegraph 
the  details  to  Sandusky  friends.  On  a 
certain  train  going  north  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  express  agent  a coffin 
containing  a poor  man,  but  whose 
friends  wanted  his  remains  carried  to 
Sandusky  for  interment.  The  rough 
box  had  knotty  holes  and  plenty  of 
shavings  had  been  put  in  around  the 
“body.”  The  train  started,  and  in 
about  two  hours  the  “remains”  were 
taken  in  charge  by  S.  R.  Irvine  and 
others,  taken  to  a friendly  house  and 
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the  “casket”  opened.  The  eyes  were 
blood-shot,  the  mouth  was  foaming,  the 
poor  man  nearly  dead.  A doctor  was 
quickly  summoned,  and  soon  the 
“ corpse  ” was  in  a healthy  state.  He 
was  kept  for  a few  days  and  then  in 
safety  sent  over  the  line  to  Canada. 
In  the  winter  of  1858  a party  of  six 
women  and  five  men  arrived.  It  was 
a cold  winter  and  the  lake  frozen 
across.  This  party  had  come  on  foot, 
in  wagons,  on  railroad,  and  again  on 
foot,  walking  into  Sandusky  at  night. 
Some  had  shoes,  or  what  had  been, 
some  had  stockings,  and  some  had  only 
old  rags  tied  around  their  feet.  The 
party  at  midnight  of  the  second  day 
after  their  arrival  was  started  off  in  a 
double  sleigh.  The  moon  was  full,  and 
everything  promised  a nice  journey  and 
an  early  arrival  in  Canada.  All  went 
well  until  they  were  nearly  across,  when 
a blinding  snow  storm  came  up  and 
they  wandered  all  night  on  the  lake, 
and  when  daylight  came  they  found 
themselves  back  near  Marblehead  Light, 
almost  where  they  had  started.  The 
driver  was  determined  to  return  to  San- 
dusky (he  had  been  engaged  to  drive 
the  Negroes  to  Canada  by  their  Sandusky 
friends),  but  the  blacks  compelled  him 
to  turn  round  and  drive  them  to  the 
queen’s  domain,  Point  au  Pelee  island, 
where  they  were  left  and  remained  dur- 
ing the  winter.  In  the  winter  of  the 
year  1858  Wiley  Jones  drove  by  land 
around  from  Sandusky  to  opposite 
Malden,  there  crossing  the  Detroit  river 
to  Canada  with  a two-horse  wagon  con- 
taining fifteen  fugitives,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  was  to  be  paid,  in  case  the 


slaves  were  landed  safe  in  Canada. 
Jones  returned  in  due  time,  having  made 
a successful  trip.  Of  the  fugitives  who 
have  been  brought  to  Sandusky  since 
1850  by  the  underground  road,  I can 
give  the  following  names  : William 

Larkins,  John  Butler,  Simpson  Young, 
Moses  Frances,  William  Resby,  R. 
Dooty,  George  Bartlett,  John  Bartlett, 
S.  Bartlett  and  William  Bartlett,  Nancy 
Young,  Martha  Young,  Allen  Smith, 
Claracy  Gibson,  one  Gilkner,  B.  How- 
ard, M.  Coleman,  H.  Mackey,  Jack 
Crockett,  William  Coleman,  B.  McKees, 
William  Roberson,  B.  Franklin,  T. 
Maddocks,  L.  Howard,  J.  Freeman,  H. 
Moss,  R.  Anderson,  William  Hamilton, 

I.  Gleason,  wife  and  daughter,  I.  Moore, 
Sarah  Moore,  C.  Boyd,  R.  Green,  R. 
Taylor,  D.  Bell,  H.  Washington,  T. 
Roberson,  F.  Bush,  wife  and  son,  E. 
Bell,  I.  Freemat,  H.  Cole,  H.  Johnson, 

J.  W.  Coleman,  Palmer  Pruitt  and  wife 
(1855),  William  Bryan,  G.  Bryant,  W. 
Bryant,  W.  M.  Pruitt,  T.  Burnett,  wife 
and  three  children,  S.  Falkner,  K.  Gate- 
wood,  I.  D.  Brant,  H.  Bartlett,  J.  Han- 
shaw,  wife  and  two  children,  H.  Han- 
shaw,  P.  Scott,  I.  Howard,  Va. ; G. 
Brown,  Va.  ; G.  Brown,  Kentucky;  I. 
Marshall,  wife  and  four  children — a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number,  but  no  records  were  kept,  of 
course,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  the 
names  have  been  forgotten.  On  the 
thirteenth  day  of  September,  1858,  an 
escaped  slave  boy  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  named  John,  was  claimed  as  the 
property  of  I.  D.  Bacon  of  Kentucky, 
and  was  seized  just  outside  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Oberlin  and  hurried  to  Welling- 
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ton  to  take  the  cars  south.  While 
waiting  for  the  train  the  boy  was  rescued 
and,  after  a time,  taken  over  the  under- 
ground to  Sandusky,  and  thence  over 
“ Jordan.”  The  arrest  of  this  boy  John 
was  the  cause  of  the  celebrated  Oberlin- 
Wellington  rescue  cases,  which  at  the 
time  seemed  to  threaten  the  political 
fabric  of  our  state. 

I cannot  here  recite  the  story  of  the 
wrongs  and  outrages  committed  in  the 
name  of  law  by  the  officers  and  judges 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Fugitive 
act  of  1850,  in  the  prosecutions  of  the 
rescuers  in  this  case.  At  one  time  a 
bloody  collision  seemed  inevitable  be- 
tween the  people  and  United  States  au- 
thorities. A grand  mass  meeting  of 
the  opponents  of  the  law  was  held  in 
the  Public  square  in  Cleveland,  May 
24,  1859,  and  was  largely  attended. 
Thousands  came  by  cars  that  day  and 
the  city  was  crowded  to  repletion.  Del- 
egation after  delegation,  with  banners 
flying,  filed  up  the  streets  from  the  depot 
to  the  Public  square.  One,  I remem- 
ber, was  inscribed,  “ Sons  of  Liberty, 
1765  ; Down  with  the  Stamp  act,  1850  ; 
Down  with  the  Fugitive  act ; ” on 
another,  “ Here  is  the  Government ; Let 
Tyrants  Beware.”  Honorable  Joshua 
R.  Giddings  was  made  president  of  the 
day  and  my  friend,  Dr.  A.  Skillinger 
of  New  London,  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents.  Frank  Sawyer,  now  General 
Sawyer  of  Norwalk,  was  one  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  and  P.  N. 
Schuyler  of  Norwalk  one  of  the  com- 
mittee on  permanent  organization.  Mr. 
Giddings,  ever  since  the  meeting  had 
been  called,  on  the  twelfth  of  May, 


openly  stated  that  he  should  not  mince 
matters  and  would  precipitate  a crisis  if 
he  could.  The  state  of  public  feeling 
was  such  that  a few  bold  men  could 
have  brought  on  a collision,  and  one 
was  gravely  apprehended.  You  must 
remember  that  at  this  time  the  rescuers 
of  the  boy  John,  thirty-seven  in  num- 
ber, residents  of  Oberlin  and  Wel- 
lington, had  all  been  indicted,  and  two 
of  them,  Bushnell  and  Langston,  con- 
victed and  sentenced,  and  were  in  jail 
serving  out  the  term  of  their  punish- 
ment, which  was  both  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

The  United  States  officials  were 
claiming  that  they  would  not  recognize 
any  writs  of  habeas  corpus  from  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  did  openly 
protest  against  the  removal  of  the 
prisoners  from  the  jail  of  Cuyahoga 
county  until  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence.  Cleveland,  on  May  24,  1859^ 
was  full  of  armed  men,  who  felt  that  a 
crisis  was  at  hand  and  they  were  ready 
for  it.  The  gravest  apprehension  had 
prevailed  for  several  days,  and  on  Mon- 
day, the  twenty- third,  it  was  believed 
by  some  that  only  one  man  in  Ohio 
could  prevent  a resort  to  arms  on  the 
day  of  the  mass  meeting.  That  man 
had  refused  to  come  to  Cleveland,  for 
objections  satisfactory  to  himself  and 
difficult  to  answer  ; and  here  I wish  to 
state,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  somewhat 
egotistical,  that  two  young  men,  natives 
of  the  Firelands,  were  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing,  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, the  attendance  of  this  man, 
whose  presence  there  on  that  occasion, 
in  my  opinion,  saved  a bloody  struggle 
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on  May  24  and  the  credit  and  honor  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  and  that,  too,  without 
a sacrifice  of  principle.  These  young 
men  were  Henry  D.  Cooke,  afterwards 
governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(now  deceased),  and  the  other  one  was 
your  speaker.  The  man  whose  pres- 
ence was  so  potent,  whose  words  of 
counsel  were  heeded,  whose  courage 
was  conceded  and  who  gave  his  promise 
without  bravado,  was  Governor  Salmon 
P.  Chase.  I must  quote  the  whole  of 
his  inimitable  speech  on  that  day  fol- 
lowing the  exciting  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Giddings,  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Giddings)  said  among  other  things, 
“ For  thus  obeying  the  high  behests  of 
heaven’s  King,  these  men  are  now 
thrust  into  a gloomy  prison  which 
would  disgrace  the  southern  portion  of 
Africa;”  again,  “I  know  that  the 
Democratic  party  press  throughout  the 
country  has  represented  me  as  counsel- 
ing forcible  resistance  to  the  law,  and 
God  knows  it  is  the  first  truth  they 
have  ever  told  about  me  ; ” and  again, 
“ Now  let  me  take  a vote  ; now  let  all 
those  who  are  ready  and  resolved  to 
resist  when  all  other  means  fail,  when 
your  rights  are  trampled  into  the  dust, 
when  the  yoke  is  fixed  upon  your  necks 
and  when  the  heel  of  oppression 
crushes  your  very  life  out,  all  those  who 
are  thus  ready  to  resist  the  enforcement 
of  the  infamous  slave  law,  speak  out.” 
The  roar  which  arose  from  thousands 
of  voices  was  deafening.  Again,  “I 
would  have  this  voice  sound  in  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon;  I would  have  it 
resound  over  every  hill,  through  every 
vale,  by  every  winding  stream  and  every 


rushing  river ; I would  have  it  go  roar- 
ing in  every  mountain  wind  which  rocks 
your  forests  until  all  the  world  shall 
hear.”  Cheers  deafening,  and  pro- 
longed applause. 

Other  speeches  followed  not  calcu- 
lated to  quiet  an  already  excited  multi- 
tude, and  when  Governor  Chase  arose, 
everyone  almost  felt  anew  that  the 
action  of  the  day  hung  upon  his  words. 
As  a model  of  diction,  of  earnest,  honest 
thought,  of  prophecy  and  sound  advice, 
his  speech  has  not  an  equal  in  history. 
The  governor  was  received  with  most 
hearty  and  tremendous  cheers.  He  said: 
A few  hours  ago  he  was  sitting  in  his 
office  at  Columbus,  not  expecting  to  be 
present  to-day,  but  having  received  a 
summons  to  meet  with  them  to-day,  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  come,  but  he  had 
not  come  to  advise  them  to  do  any- 
thing which  they  hereafter  might  have 
occasion  to  regret.  He  had  not  come 
to  counsel  any  violence.  The  Ameri- 
can people  having  the  control  of  all 
power  by  the  ballot  boxes,  it  was  for 
them  to  do  it  in  their  legitimate  way. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  we,  the  sov- 
ereigns of  the  land,  should  resort  to  any 
measures  which  could  not  be  carried 
out  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. Some  of  the  most  respected 
citizens  of  the  state  whom  he  had  known 
for  years  had  done  what  they  believed 
to  be  right,  and  which  not  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  would  look  up  into  the 
blue  sky  with  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  say  was  not  right.  They  had  been 
thrown  into  confinement.  This  was 
wrong,  and  what  should  we  do  ? We 
exist  under  a state  government  and  a 
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federal  government,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment does  wrong,  turn  it  out.  Dismiss 
the  unworthy  servants  and  put  in  those 
who  will  do  your  will.  So  with  the 
state  governments.  Take  the  right 
course  always,  and  look  to  the  govern- 
ments and  reform  them.  The  federal 
government  is  now  acting  under  a Fugi- 
tive Slave  law  of  which  he  had  often 
expressed  his  opinion.  And  what  is 
our  redress  for  those  who  are  impris- 
oned under  that  act?  The  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  ably  defend  them,  as  had 
been  done.  It  was  said  that  this  law 
was  unconstitutional.  If  this  be  so,  all 
done  under  that  law  is  null  and  void. 
He  believed  when  the  law  was  passed 
and  believed  now  that  that  act  was  in- 
tended rather  as  a symbol  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  slave  states  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  free.  This  case 
has  been  brought  before  the  courts 
of  the  state  and  they  are  bound 
to  carry  out  their  duty  under  such  a 
view  of  it.  If  the  process  for  the  release 
of  any  prisoner  should  issue  from  the 
courts  of  the  state,  he  was  free  to  say 
that  so  long  as  Ohio  was  a sovereign 
state  that  process  should  be  executed. 
He  was  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  but  if 
the  state  court  issued  papers  and  pro- 
cess, the  federal  court  must  show  the 
same  deference  to  the  state  court  that 
was  at  other  times  shown  the  federal 
court.  We  can  reform  the  judiciary, 
the  congress  and  the  administration, 
and  although  the  process  may  be  too 
slow  to  suit  some  of  the  more  excited 
of  the  audience,  yet  none  of  them  were 
so  old  that  they  might  not  see  the  oper- 
ation of  this  remedy.  He  did  not  coun- 


sel revolutionary  measures,  but  when 
his  time  came  and  his  duty  was  plain, 
he,  as  the  governor  of  Ohio,  would  meet 
it  as  a man. 

He  then  reviewed  the  circumstances 
of  the  arrest  and  seizure  of  the  Negro  boy 
John,  under  a power  of  attorney,  and  this 
process  of  a power  of  attorney  gave  to 
the  agents  of  the  power  the  right  to 
take  John  wherever  he  was  found,  al- 
though at  that  time  he  was  a citizen  of 
Ohio.  Consequently  that  paper  of 
authority  was  not  peace,  but  war  against 
a citizen  of  Ohio.  His  deliberate 
judgment  was  that  no  person  could  be 
seized  and  captured  while  he  was  a cit- 
izen of  any  sovereign  state,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
entered  into  a brief  analysis  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  law,  showing  it  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  that  document,  giving  as  it  does  the 
power  of  the  judges  to  the  commission- 
ers under  this  act.  Who  does  not  see 
in  all  these  unrighteous  accusations  and 
prosecutions  the  doom  of  this  law  ? He 
remembered  the  statement  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  of  a few  days  ago,  which  said 
that  the  origin  of  this  law  was  infernal 
and  that  it  must  be  repealed,  whether 
constitutional  or  not,  but  it  was  never 
intended  by  this  clause,  which  permits 
slavery  in  the  land,  that  it  was  to  spread 
farther  than  the  states  in  which  it  then 
existed,  and  had  they  believed  otherwise 
the  Constitution  would  never  have  been 
enacted.  Let  the  courts  be  appealed 
to  and  let  them  act  in  accordance  with 
their  consciences  and  their  duty  between 
themselves  and  their  God.  The  great 
remedy  is  in  the  people  themselves,  at 
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the  ballot  box.  Elect  men  with  back- 
bone who  will  stand  up  for  their  rights, 
no  matter  what  forces  are  arrayed 
against  them.  See  to  it,  too,  what  Pres- 
ident you  elect  again.  Let  such  a man 
be  selected  as  will  do  as  you  desire,  a 
man  who  will  represent  the  people  in 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  right,  and  ad- 
minister the  Constitution  of  our  fathers 
— the  securer  of  liberty,  and  not  the  prop 
of  slavery.  I have  said  just  what  I feel 
and  think,  just  what  I will  live  by  and 
just  what  I will  die  by.  Go  on  and  be 
faithful  to  your  charge,  do  your  duty  to 
yourselves,  your  country  and  your  God. 
This  calm,  wise  and  prophetic  speech 
of  Governor  Chase,  delivered  in  his 
most  earnest  manner  and  with  an  un- 
flinching eye,  settled  the  action  of  the 
day,  which  was  to  await  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  upon  the  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  issued  in  behalf  of  Bush- 
nell  and  Langston,  and  then  pending. 
That  decision  was  against  their  dis- 
charge, yet,  in  the  intervening  time  the 
excitement  of  the  masses  had  cooled, 
blood  had  not  been  spilt,  but  the  seed 
had  been  sown,  the  manna  fed,  the 
leaven  scattered,  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  an  Almighty  God,  greatly  aided 
speedily  to  break  off  the  manacles  from 
every  slave. 

In  the  winter  of  1858-9  there  came 
over  our  line  a consignment  of  nine 
fugitives,  who  were  soon  in  the  care  and 
safe-keeping  of  George  J.  Reynolds,  a 
black  man  who  had  lived  at  Sandusky 
some  years,  and  who  was  always  very 
watchful  of  the  passengers  over  our  line 
of  road.  These  blacks  had  come  up  in 
the  night  over  a portion  of  the  San- 


dusky, Mansfield  & Newark  railroad. 
I do  not  know  from  what  station,  nor  did 
Mr.  Reynolds  tell  me  who  was  conductor 
on  the  train,  but  he  must  have  been 
friendly  to  the  cause,  or  those  fugitives 
would  never  have  left  the  train,  as  the 
president  and  manager  of  the  road,  at 
that  time,  was  William  Durbin,  a fine 
man,  but  intensely  pro-slavery,  and  a 
Maryland  man  by  birth.  These  slaves 
all  went  over  to  Canada,  where  they 
arrived  in  safety.  In  1859  two  slave 
families  arrived  in  Sandusky,  one  by 
the  name  of  Marshall,  consisting  of  a 
man,  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  the 
other  named  Burnett,  and  comprising  a 
man,  his  wife  and  three  children.  The 
men  found  employment  in  the  woods 
some  miles  west  of  Sandusky,  where 
James  P.  Gay  and  E.  Merry  (the  latter 
of  whom  now  resides  at  Milan,  as  did 
also  the  former  before  his  coming  to 
Sandusky)  had  been  engaged  in  clearing 
off  a large  quantity  of  timber,  and  had 
erected  in  the  vicinity  a number  of 
cheap  wooden  houses  for  their  laborers, 
in  two  of  which  these  black  people  made 
their  homes,  and  where  in  safety  they 
could  have  remained  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  a craven-hearted,  white  mis- 
creant named  Thomas  Davis,  who  lived 
near  by,  and  who,  for  a reward,  informed 
the  owners  of  these  slaves  of  their 
whereabouts.  Do  not  confound  this 
man  Davis  with  Thomas  R.  Davis,  who 
also  lived  near  this  place,  for  the  latter 
was  friendly  to  the  Negroes,  and  was 
among  those  who  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  I speak  later  on.  These 
owners  and  their  agents,  in  the  evening, 
seized  these  two  families  and  hurried 
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them  across  the  country  to  the  San- 
dusky, Dayton  & Cincinnati  railroad 
some  two  miles  distant.  Louis  and 
Palmer  Pruitt,  now  living  in  Sandusky 
and  then  residing  at  the  place  above 
described,  hearing  the  screams  of  the 
captives,  hastened  to  their  aid,  and 
though  Louis  used  his  old  musket  to 
some  advantage,  as  the  blood  tracks 
showed  the  next  morning,  the  Pruitts 
alone,  unassisted,  could  not  cope  with 
the  superior  arms  and  numbers  of  the 
slave-catchers,  who  succeeded  in  getting 
away  with  their  prey.  They  did,  how- 
ever, crowd  them  so,  that  in  their  haste 
they  left  a small  child  about  two  years 
of  age  in  the  woods,  where  it  was  found 
the  second  day  following.  The  child 
was  cared  for  and  some  years  after,  its 
father  returned  and  took  it  back  to  Mays- 
ville,  Kentucky,  but  not  into  slavery,  as 
there  were  no  slaves  then  in  all  our  land. 
The  Pruitts  organized  a party  and 
hurried  on  to  Castalia  to  intercept  the 
train ; but  to  prevent  a rescue  there 
the  train  was  started  before  they  could 
get  on  board. 

From  the  Pruitts  themselves  I have 
had  the  following  account  of  this  cap- 
ture : They  say  that  the  slave-catchers 
took  a direct  route  for  the  track  of  the 
Sandusky,  Dayton  & Cincinnati  rail- 
road, and  that,  at  a point  nearVenice,  the 
night  express  going  south  stopped  by 
pre-arrangement,  for  this  point  was  not 
used  as  a stopping  place,  and  was  where 
no  signal  could  be  given,  and  the  night 
was  dark  ; yet  at  this  point  the  train 
stopped,  the  poor  fugitives  hustled  into 
an  extra  car  attached  to  the  train  and 
next  morning  were  in  Kentucky.  This 


capture — the  only  one  ever  made  in 
Erie  county — was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful affairs  that  ever  occurred  in 
our  state,  and  created  great  indigna- 
tion and  excitement  in  Sandusky  and 
in  the  county.  The  officials  of  the  road 
at  that  time  made  no  explanation  to 
the  public,  that  I am  aware  of,  as  to 
the  stopping  of  the  train,  the  extra 
passenger  car,  that  night,  or  the  unusual 
incidents  connected  therewith,  but  to 
those  who  sought  information,  said  they 
knew  nothing  about  it.  The  person 
responsible  for  this  act  will  never  be 
known  in  this  world,  “ but  God  is  his 
own  interpreter,  and  He  will  make  it 
plain.”  The  last  escape  of  fugitives 
through  the  underground  within  my 
knowledge  was  in  1861,  immediately 
preceding  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Two  slaves  reached  San- 
dusky, bright,  active  boys,  and  they 
were,  after  a short  time,  safely  carried 
over  the  border.  And  the  story  con- 
nected with  their  escape  is  most  inter- 
esting; it  brings  up  a fact  which  I 
ought  to  have  stated  earlier,  and  that 
is  that  many  slaves  escaped  not  from 
their  own  idea,  or  from  the  suggestion 
and  instance  of  Abolitionists  who  were 
charged  with  it  all,  but  at  the  instance 
of  two  classes,  both  living  at  the  south, 
one  class  having  grudges  against  cer- 
tain owners  of  slaves,  and  seeking 
their  revenge,  secretly,  in  this  way, 
afraid  to  openly  attack  them;  the  other 
class  were  known  as  “ nigger-catch- 
ers,” and  kept  dogs.  This  class  visited 
the  plantations,  advised  the  slaves  to 
run  away,  and  then  would  be  employed 
by  the  owners  to  catch  them,  which 
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often  they  failed  to  do.  In  the  fall  of 
i860  a young  Kentuckian  living  twenty 
miles  back  of  Maysville,  said  in  a public 
bar-room  that  he  would  vote  for  Lincoln. 
His  uncle,  who  was  present,  got  up,  took 
a drink  and  swore  the  young  man 
should  be  rode  upon  a “ rail.” 

This  uncle  was  a desperate  man  and 
owned  a dozen  slaves.  The  nephew  was 
called  aside  by  the  landlord,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  mount  his  horse,  then 
standing  with  the  saddle  on,  and  ride 
for  his  life,  as  he  knew  what  the  threat 
meant.  The  horse  was  mounted  and 
away  the  young  man  flew  for  Maysville. 
Going  down  to  the  ferry-boat,  he  was 
soon  on  his  way  over  the  river.  Look- 
ing back,  he  saw  his  uncle  and  six  of 
his  neighbors  in  hot  pursuit  riding  down 
the  bank,  but  the  young  man  was  safe — 
not  safe  in  his  own  home  or  in  his 
native  state,  but  safe  because  he  was  in 
free  Ohio.  That  young  man  made  a 
vow  to  steal  every  slave  his  uncle 


owned.  He  became  a conductor  on 
the  “ Underground.”  One  or  two  at  a 
time,  he  quietly  enticed  the  slaves  away, 
and  these  two  who  had  reached  San- 
dusky in  March,  1861,  were  the  last  of 
that  uncle’s  slaves.  The  young  man 
had  kept  his  word,  and  Hannibal’s  oath 
of  eternal  hostility  to  Rome  was  not 
more  sacredly  kept  than  was  that  young 
man’s  vow.  Of  the  years  since  i860 
and  of  the  events  since  that  period,  of 
the  war  and  its  consequences,  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  and  our  country’s 
prosperity,  I will  not  speak  ; it  is  fa- 
miliar to  you  all.  I have  now  con- 
cluded the  facts  and  incidents  which  I 
have  desired  to  place  before  you,  a 
plain  and  unvarnished  story  of  events, 
of  some  of  our  country’s  laws,  of  the 
escape  and  kidnapping  of  fugitives 
which  even  now,  but  much  more  in  the 
time  to  come,  will  seem  like  fiction  or 
a fairy  tale. 


Rush  R.  Sloane. 
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George  L.  Becker  arrived  in  St.  Paul 
in  the  year  1849  and  was  an  active  prac- 
titioner and  successful  lawyer  up  to  the 
advent  of  the  railroads,  when  he  became 
interested  in  those  enterprises  and  has 
been  very  prominently  connected  with 
them  down  to  within  a year  or  two,  during 
which  period  he  has  not  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  Mr.  Becker  is  now  one 
of  the  state  railroad  commissioners.  No 
man  in  the  state  is  more  worthy  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all 
classes  of  people  than  Mr.  Becker.  While 
possessing  fine  culture  and  elegance  of 
deportment,  his  chief  characteristic  is  a 
bold  honesty,  based  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  superior  common  sense.  He  is 
still  a resident  of  St.  Paul,  but  engaged 
in  extensive  agricultural  operations  in 
Brown’s  valley  and  eastern  Dakota. 

William  P.  Murray,  a native  of  Indiana, 
also  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1849,  and  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  practice  ever 
since.  Mr.  Murray  is  an  astute,  quick- 
witted man.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  Minnesota  legislature  probably  oftener 
than  any  man  in  the  state.  He  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  interests  of  St.  Paul  and 
Ramsey  county,  and  ably  represents  those 
interests  in  the  legislative  and  municipal 
councils.  Mr.  Murray  has  been  several 
years  city  attorney  of  St.  Paul  and  now 


II. 

fills  that  office,  which  withdraws  him  from 
general  practice. 

Judge  Goodrich,  the  first  chief-justice 
of  the  territory,  was  a native  of  New 
York,  but  was  appointed  from  Tennessee. 
Being  assigned  to  the  first  district,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  St.  Paul  and 
continued  to  reside  in  that  city  until  his 
death,  only  a short  time  ago,  at  a very 
ripe  old  age.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
judicial  term  he  was  engaged  in  some  im- 
portant cases,  but  never  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
inclinations  were  archaeological  and  lit- 
erary. He  is  the  author  of  a curious  and 
interesting  work,  the  principal  object  of 
which  is  to  prove  that  Columbus  did  not 
discover  America.  The  judge  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  American  lega- 
tion at  Brussels,  one  of  the  most  refined 
and  polite  courts  in  Europe,  and  filled 
that  pleasant  position  for  eight  years,  im- 
proving the  opportunity  to  expand  his 
knowledge  of  paleology  by  profound  re- 
searches through  the  libraries  of  Europe. 

The  judge  was  deeply  learned  in  all 
sorts  of  biblical  lore  and  familiar  with 
scriptural  names.  On  one  occasion,  when 
defending  a Sioux  Indian  by  the  name  of 
Zu-a-za,  on  a charge  of  murder,  the  name 
troubled  the  judge  and  he  called  him  all 
through  the  argument  “my  client,  Ehasue- 
rus.” 
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Judge  Cooper,  at  the  end  of  his  official 
term,  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  St.  Paul  and  continued  his  work  up 
to  June,  1864,  when  he  emigrated  to  Ne- 
vada and  located  at  Austin,  on  Reese 
river.  He  practiced  there  several  years 
and  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  died 
several  years  ago. 

Judge  Cooper  was  a very  industrious 
and  painstaking  lawyer,  but  irascible  in 
the  highest  degree  ; he  so  fully  identified 
himself  with  the  cause  of  his  client  that 
fair  criticism  from  the  opposite  counsel  of 
the  merits  of  the  case  would  be  construed 
almost  in  a personal  affront,  and  he  never 
forgave  a judge  who  decided  against  him. 
With  all  these  peculiarities,  the  judge  had 
a very  genial  side  in  his  nature.  The 
writer  passed  nearly  a month  with  him, 
shut  up  in  an  ocean  steamer,  occupying 
the  same  state-room,  and  takes  pleasure 
in  testifying  to  the  fact  that  a more  agreea- 
ble companion  would  be  hard  to  find. 

One  of  the  judge’s  habits  was  to  wear 
the  old  style  fine  cambric  shirts  with  frills 
up  the  bosom  and  at  the  cuffs.  The 
singularity  of  this  dress  was  made  much 
more  conspicuous  from  the  contrast  it 
presented  to  the  careless  attire  of  the 
people  of  1849,  and  even  later  years.  He 
was  known  as  a gentleman  of  the  old 
school. 

Henry  F.  Masterson  and  Orlando 
Simons  arrived  in  St.  Paul  June  20,  1849. 
They  were  both  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  were  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
that  state.  They  were  partners  before 
leaving  New  York,  and  continued  the 
firm  here  by  the  name  of  Masterson  & 
Simons.  These  gentlemen  composed  the 
first  law  firm  ever  established  in  Minne- 


sota, and  they  remained  together  up  to 
the  year  1875,  when  the  number  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Ramsey  county  having  been  increased 
to  two,  Mr.  Simons  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  one  of  the  judges  of  that  court. 
He  was  subsequently  transferred  by 
statute  to  the  district  bench  and  then 
elected  by  the  people  to  the  latter  posi- 
tion and  now  fills  it  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  bar,  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  people  and  being  the  terror  of  all 
wrong-doers.  Judge  Simons  has  long 
been  a close  student  of  the  law  and  is  en- 
dowed with  a clear,  logical  brain.  He  is 
as  free  from  bias,  partiality,  timidity  or  a 
fear  of  being  criticised  as  a granite  monu- 
ment in  a secluded  church-yard.  He  has 
most  of  the  attributes  of  a great  judge. 

Henry  F.  Masterson,  like  mo.st  of  the 
young  lawyers  who  came  to  the  far  west  in 
those  early  times,  was  not  possessed  of 
much  worldly  means — in  fact  he  had  none. 
As  the  outlook  for  law  business  was  not 
promising,  he  manfully  went  to  work  in  a 
saw-mill  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
in  the  construction  of  Fort  Ripley,  then 
Fort  Gaines,  earned  sufficient  money  to 
start  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Simons  and  himself  then 
opened  an  office  in  St.  Paul,  where  Mr. 
Masterson  continued  to  practice  until  his 
death,  some  years  ago.  He  was  a good 
lawyer,  a profound  thinker  and  always  got 
to  the  bottom  of  his  cases.  Mr.  Master- 
son  has  been  engaged  in  much  of  the  im- 
portant litigation  of  this  judicial  district 
and  was  for  years  the  attorney  for  the  St. 
Paul  & Pacific  Railroad  company.  He 
was  a very  genial  and  companionable 
gentleman,  and  delighted  in  reminiscences 
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of  what  we  have  called  the  “ traditional 
period  ” of  Minnesota.  The  writer  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Masterson  for  many  of 
the  facts  contained  in  this  paper. 

The  second  law  firm  that  was  formed 
in  Ramsey  county  was  composed  of  Ed- 
mund Rice  and  Ellis  G.  Whitall,  under 
the  name  of  Rice  & Whitall.  Late  in 
the  year  1849  George  L.  Becker  entered 
this  firm,  which  was  from  that  time 
known  as  Rice,  Whitall  & Becker.  Mr. 
Whitall  removed  to  St.  Anthony  and 
opened  an  office  in  that  place,  which  was 
the  first  law  office  there.  Mr.  Whitall 
left  the  country  about  1852  and  never 
returned. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  A.  Babcock,  of  whom  we 
have  before  spoken,  was  a native  of  Ver- 
mont, and  admitted  to  practice  in  that 
state.  He  arrived  in  Minnesota  early  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  and  settled  in  Sauk 
Rapids.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  leg- 
islature, and  was  the  first  attorney-general 
of  the  territory.  He  removed  to  St. 
Paul  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  there  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Putnam  P.  Bishop  was  at  one  time 
a partner  of  William  D.  Phillips,  in  St. 
Paul.  We  learn  that  he  is  still  alive,  and 
has  become  a Baptist  clergyman. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Dent  was  from  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  a justice  of  the  peace  in 
1849  and  1850. 

In  the  year  1850  law  business  im- 
proved, and  several  new  lawyers  arrived. 
Associations  began  to  be  formed  among 
attorneys.  The  firm  of  Babcock,  Ames 
& Wilkinson  was  formed,  Mr.  Babcock 
representing  the  firm  in  St.  Paul,  and 
Messrs.  Ames  and  Wilkinson  residing  at 
Stillwater. 


Rensselaer  R.  Nelson,  a son  of  Judge 
Samuel  Nelson  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  arrived  in  1850.  He 
had  been  admitted  in  New  York,  and 
practiced  a short  time  at  Cooperstown. 
He  formed  a partnership  with  Captain 
Wilkin,  and  practiced  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  territory  in  1857.  He  held 
this  office  until  the  admission  of  Minne- 
sota into  the  Union,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  district  judge  of 
the  district  of  Minnesota,  which  district 
then,  and  still,  embraces  the  entire  state. 
He  has  held  this  position  ever  since. 
Judge  Nelson  presided  at  several  sessions 
of  the  district  court  of  the  territory,  and 
sat  with  Chief- Justice  Welch  and  Asso- 
ciate-Justice Flandrau  at  the  last  term  of 
the  supreme  court  ever  held  in  the  terri- 
tory, in  January,  1858.  He  appears  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  ‘Minnesota  Re- 
ports’ as  rendering  the  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Foster  vs.  Bailley  et  al .,  reported 
at  pages  436  to  441. 

Judge  Nelson  is  a well-trained  lawyer; 
is  endowed  with  a good,  sound  mind  and 
body.  His  administration  of  justice  has 
been  characterized  by  impartiality,  fear- 
lessness and  vigor.  He  is  prompt  in  de- 
ciding matters  that  are  submitted  to  him, 
and  is  esteemed  by  the  bar  for  his  urban- 
ity, sterling  integrity  and  painstaking  en- 
deavors to  decide  justly  and  according  to 
law  and  precedent.  In  the  domain  of 
equity  he  is  quick  to  detect  fraud,  artifice 
or  oppression,  and  energetic  in  thwarting 
their  designs  upon  the  rights  of  the  inno- 
cent. 

As  district  judge  he  possesses  circuit 
powers,  and  quite  frequently  the  entire 
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duties  of  the  circuit  devolve  upon  him. 
The  state  has  every  reason  for  congratu- 
lation in  having  such  a competent  and 
honorable  judge  to  administer  the  Federal 
side  of  its  judicature. 

Jacob  J.  Noah,  a son  of  the  once 
famous  Mordecai  Manassa  Noah  of  New 
York  newspaper  notoriety,  located  in  St. 
Paul  in  1850.  Mr.  Noah  is  a very  re- 
markable man  in  various  ways.  He  is 
an  excellent  musician,  speaks  French  like 
a Parisian,  is  a competent  art  critic,  a fair 
essayist  on  almost  any  subject,  more  at 
home  on  polemical  theology  than  most 
priests,  a very  good  lawyer,  a capital 
actor,  and,  in  a word,  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  lived  for  some  time  at 
Mendota,  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state,  and  left  the 
impress  of  his  beautiful  penmanship  in- 
delibly upon  its  records.  He  left  the 
state  about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Rebellion,  served  in  the  Union 
army,  carpet-bagged  extensively  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  has  resided  in  Washington 
ever  since.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  him  when  practicing  at  Mendota. 
One  of  our  present  distinguished  lawyers 
had  just  arrived,  and  had  business  at 
Mendota  before  a justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  for  the  defence  and  Mr.  Noah  for 
the  plaintiff.  After  reading  the  complaint 
he  demurred  to  it,  and  delivered  a very 
able  argument  in  support  of  his  demurrer. 
The  justice  was  a stately-looking,  gray- 
headed man,  and  as  the  attorney  became 
eloquent  he  would  throw  out  signs  of  ap- 
preciation, bowing  occasionally,  as  if  in 
acquiescence.  When  the  counsel  was 
through,  he  thought  he  had  made  a good 
argument  and  convinced  the  court,  when, 


much  to  his  surprise,  Mr.  Noah  com- 
menced addressing  the  court  in  French, 
whereupon  he  objected,  saying  that  the 
law  required  the  proceedings  to  be  con- 
ducted in  English  and  that  he  did  not 
understand  French.  “ Oh,  yes,”  said 
Mr.  Noah,  “ I was  only  telling  the  court 
what  you  had  been  saying.”  “ Well,  sir,” 
said  his  adversary,  “I  think  I made  my- 
self sufficiently  clear,  and  need  none  of 
your  interference.”  “ That  is  true,”  said 
the  major,  “you  made  an  excellent  argu- 
ment, but  the  court  don’t  understand 
any  English,”  which  was  a fact.  The 
major’s  adversary  threw  up  the  sponge. 

Mr.  Allen  Pierce  from  Mississippi,  for- 
merly a law  partner  of  Henry  S.  Foot  of 
that  state,  located  in  St.  Paul  in  1850,  for 
a short  time,  but  removed  to  Willow 
River  (now  Hudson),  Wisconsin. 

Phillips  and  Bishop  also  formed  a part- 
nership in  the  year  1850,  at  St.  Paul. 

Charles  J.  Hennis  from  Philadelphia, 
arrived  in  1850.  He  opened  a law  office, 
but  was  more  of  a newspaper  man  than  a 
lawyer.  He  was  either  an  Irishman  or  of 
Irish  descent.  He  was  a very  eloquent 
speaker  and  able  writer.  The  mention  of 
his  name  awakens  recollections  of  wit  and 
cleverness  rarely  met  with  in  these  hum- 
drum days  of  all  work  and  no  fun.  He 
died  after  a brief  sojourn  in  St.  Paul. 

William  Hollinshead  of  Philadelphia 
arrived  in  St.  Paul  in  1850.  He  was  an 
able  man  and  good  lawyer,  and  for  several 
years  was  regarded  as  at  the  head  of  the 
Ramsey  county  bar.  On  March  4,  1851, 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  Edmund 
Rice  and  George  L.  Becker,  forming  the 
firm  of  Rice,  Hollinshead  & Becker, 
which  was  as  long  as  it  lasted  the  most 
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prominent  law  firm  in  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Hollinshead  married  a sister  of  Henry  M. 
and  Edmund  Rice.  He  left  several  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom,  Edmund  R.  Hollins- 
head, became  a lawyer  and  practiced  in  St. 
Paul  until  his  death.  Mr.  Hollinshead 
was  a very  impressive  speaker  and  carried 
great  weights  with  courts  and  juries. 

C.  S.  Todd  of  Kentucky  was  one  of  the 
arrivals  of  1850.  It  was  never  supposed 
that  he  came  to  stay  but  to  gain  a residence 
for  a special  purpose.  His  sojourn  was 
brief,  but  being  a member  of  the  Ramsey 
county  bar,  we  mention  him. 

William  G.  LeDuc  came  to  St.  Paul  in 
1850.  He  did  not  do  very  much  at  the  prac- 
tice. He  was  in  the  book  and  stationery 
business.  Mr.  LeDuc  was  in  the  quarter- 
master’s department  of  the  Union  army 
during  the  Rebellion,  and  during  President 
Hayes’  term  was  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  LeDuc  has  demonstrated  that 
the  soil  of  America,  manipulated  by  Yan- 
kee ingenuity,  surpasses  the  Celestial  em- 
pire in  the  production  of  tea. 

In  1851  Pierce  and  Murray  entered  into 
partnership  in  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  John  F.  Lehan,  an  Irishman, 
opened  a law  office  in  St.  Paul.  He  was 
more  devoted  to  politics  than  law  and  re- 
mained but  a short  time. 

George  W.  Prescott  and  D.  A.  J. 
Baker,  both  from  the  state  of  Maine,  opened 
a law  office  in  St.  Paul  as  Prescott  & 
Baker.  Mr.  Prescott  was  afterwards  clerk 
of  the  United  States  district  court,  and  is 
now  a Baptist  clergyman.  Mr.  Baker 
still  resides  in  Ramsey  county,  but 
does  not  practice  law. 

De  Witt  C.  Cooley,  a native  of  New 
York  and  a member  of  the  bar  of  that 


state,  settled  in  St.  Paul  in  1851.  He 
had  practiced  in  Texas  and  other 
southern  states  before  coming  to  Minne- 
sota. He  practiced  in  St.  Paul  for  a 
number  of  years,  forming  a partnership 
with  Justin  I.  McCarthy,  and  was  the 
second  district  attorney  of  Ramsey 
county.  Mr.  Cooley  left  the  state  at  one 
time  and  resided  in N Pennsylvania  for 
many  years,  but  returned  to  St.  Paul  and 
has  resided  there  for  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years.  He,  however,  has  not  been  in 
practice. 

Lafayette  Emmett  of  Ohio  came  to 
St.  Paul  this  year  and  opened  a law  office. 
He  was*  at  one  time  in  partnership  with 
Henry  L.  Moss,  and  again  with  James 
Smith,  jr.,  as  Emmett  & Smith.  He 
was  attorney-general  of  the  territory 
during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Willis  A.  Gorman,  and  was  the  first 
chief-justice  of  the  state,  being  elected 
at  the  first  election,  in  1857,  and  serving 
a term  of  seven  years.  Judge  Emmett  is 
an  able  lawyer  and  made  an  excellent 
judge.  His  judicial  record  is  contained 
in  the  ‘ Minnesota  Reports,’  from  volume 
two  to  volume  nine  inclusive,  and  it  is  one 
which  will  bear  creditable  comparison  with 
that  of  any  judge  who  has  ever  sat  upon 
the  supreme  bench  of  Minnesota.  The 
judge  removed  to  Faribault  some  years 
ago,  and  now  lives  in  New  Mexico. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1851, 
R.  R.  Nelson  entered  into  partnership 
with  Isaac  Van  Etten.  Mr.  Van  Etten 
came  from  New  York  to  St.  Paul.  He 
died  many  years  ago.  This  firm  was  of 
very  brief  duration ; it  did  business  as 
“ Ames  & Nelson.” 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  November  Cap- 
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tain  Wilkin  formed  a partnership  with 
Isaac  Van  Etten,  under  the  firm  name  of 
“Wilkin  & Van  Etten.” 

T.  P.  Watson,  a Frenchman  from 
Detroit,  arrived  this  year  in  St.  Paul ; also, 
A.  L.  Williams  of  New  York,  who  had  been 
in  practice  in  Wisconsin  before  coming 
to  Minnesota.  These  gentlemen  formed 
a partnership  as  “ Williams  & Watson.” 
Henry  L.  Moss  moved  over  from  Still- 
water to  St.  Paul  this  year.  Charles 
Willis  of  Ohio  settled  in  St.  Paul  this  year. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Willis  has  withdrawn 
from  active  practice  and  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  management  of  his  private 
affairs.  He  is  an  esteemed  citizen  and 
the  father  of  John  W.  Willis,  a young  law- 
yer of  great  promise. 

On  the  first  day  of  July  of  this  year 
Mr.  Moss  and  Lafayette  Emmett  formed 
a partnership  as  “ Emmett  & Moss.” 

George  D.  Rice,  a brother  of  Henry 
M.  Rice  and  Edmund  Rice,  arrived  this 
year ; he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
entered  into  practice.  He  returned  to 
Michigan. 

William  H.  Welch,  a native  of  Connec- 
ticut, graduate  of  Yale  college  and  law 
school,  arrived  in  1850,  and  should  have 
been  classed  in  that  year.  He  lived  some 
time  at  St.  Anthony,  while  it  was  part  of 
Ramsey  county,  and  subsequently  at  St. 
Paul.  He  was  appointed  chief-justice  of 
the  territory  by  President  Pierce,  served 
four  years  and  was  re-appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  serving  until  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state.  Judge  Welch  was  a 
well-read  lawyer  and  very  much  esteemed. 
He  has  been  dead  many  years. 

Isaac  V.  D.  Heard,  a native  of  New 
York,  came  to  St.  Paul  April  29,  1852. 


For  a time  Mr.  Heard  acted  as  clerk  for 
Alexander  Wilkin,  then  secretary  of  the 
territory.  He  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney for  the  county  of  Ramsey  in  1855, 
and  held  that  office  by  successive 
reelections  for  eight  years,  and  per- 
formed its  duties  with  marked  ability  and 
success.  Subsequently  he  was  city  at- 
torney of  St.  Paul  for  about  three  years. 
Mr.  Heard  was  in  the  Sioux  war  of  1862 
as  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  General  Sibley, 
and  was  one  of  a party  sent  by  the  general 
to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  at  New  Ulm. 
They  charged  into  the  town,  expecting  to 
meet  the  Indians,  but  found  the  place 
absolutely  deserted,  Colonel  Flandrau, 
after  defeating  the  Indians,  having  taken 
all  the  inhabitants  to  Mankato.  Mr. 
Heard  acted  as  recorder  and  judge  advo- 
cate of  the  military  commission  which 
tried  the  Sioux  prisoners,  and  wrote  a book 
descriptive  of  the  war  of  1862,  called  the 
‘ History  of  the  Sioux  War.’  Mr.  Heard 
is  a sound  lawyer  and  enjoys  a fine  prac- 
tice. He  has  been  engaged  in  many  of 
the  most  important  trials,  civil  and 
criminal,  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
county,  and  always  with  credit  to  himself 
and  the  profession. 

Daniel  Breck,  a Kentuckian,  settled  in 
St.  Paul  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  law 
this  year.  He  unfortunately  killed  a man, 
after  a short  residence,  and  departed. 
While  here  he  formed  a partnership  with 
A.  L.  Williams  as  Breck  & Williams. 

John  Esais  Warren  of  Troy,  New  York, 
removed  to  St.  Paul  in  1852.  Mr.  Warren, 
although  an  educated  lawyer,  was  more 
devoted  to  literature  than  law.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  and  acquired  a varied 
knowledge.  Being  a man  of  large  means, 
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he  took  the  world  quite  easily,  following 
the  bent  of  his  inclinations.  He  was  the 
author  of  a work  on  Spain  and  a book 
called  ‘ Para,  or  Adventures  on  the 
Amazon.’  He  took  a lively  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  was  at  one  time 
mayor  of  St.  Paul  and  United  States 
district  attorney  of  the  territory.  Mr. 
Warren,  after  leaving  St.  Paul,  resided 
in  Chicago,  where  he  became  extensively 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  He 
is  still  a resident  of  that  city.  There  are 
many  citizens  of  St.  Paul  to-day,  including 
the  writer,  who  delight  to  recall  the 
sumptuous  hospitality  of  Mr.  Warren’s 
home,  made  doubly  attractive  by  the 
merry  brilliancy. of  his  charming  wife.  In 
the  year  1852  Mr.  Warren  formed  a law 
partnership  with  Mr.  Joseph  Wakefield, 
who  settled  in  St.  Paul  the  same  year. 
The  firm  name  was  Wakefield  & Warren. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  re- 
moteness of  this  region  from  the  outside 
world  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  territory,  we  will  state 
that  the  Organic  act  was  passed  March  3, 
1849,  but  the  news  of  its  passage  and  the 
appointment  of  territorial  officers  was  not 
known  in  Minnesota  until  the  ninth  of  the 
next  April ; and  when  General  Taylor  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  in 
November,  1848,  the  first  information  of 
the  result  of  the  election  that  reached 
Stillwater  was  on  the  third  day  of  January, 
1849. 

We  have  thus  far  gone  into  particulars 
concerning  the  individual  members  of  the 
bar  of  Ramsey  county  and  its  predecessor, 
the  county  of  St.  Croix,  because,  as  we 
said  before,  the  greater  interest  attaches  to 
the  pioneer  times  that  form  the  nucleus 


or  germ  of  the  after  and  more  stately 
growth.  We  will  be  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  be  more  general  in  our  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  after  the  year  1852. 
The  growth  of  Ramsey  county  was  very 
rapid  from  1852  to  1858,  and  many  law- 
yers were  attracted  to  the  capital  city  of 
the  territory.  There  came,  before  the  ad- 
mission of  the  state,  Willis  A.  Gorman,  the 
second  governor  of  the  territory;  Westcott 
Wilkin,  at  present  the  senior  judge  of  the 
district  court ; E.  C.  Palmer,  the  first 
judge  of  the  district  court  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state;  William  Sprigg  Hall, 
the  first  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Ramsey  county;  S.  J.  R.  Mc- 
Millan, afterwards  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  chief  justice  of 
the  same  court,  and  United  States  senator 
for  two  terms ; Charles  E.  Flandrau,  one 
of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  territory  and  state,  and  at  one 
time  Indian  agent  for  the  Sioux  of  the 
Mississippi ; Horace  R.  Bigelow,  for  a 
long  time  past  the  honored  president  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  Ramsey  county  ; 
Greenleaf  Clark,  regent  of  the  State  uni- 
versity and  associate  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court ; John  B.  Brisbin,  mayor  of 
St.  Paul,  president  of  the  territorial  coun- 
cil in  1856,  and  reporter  of  the  supreme 
court ; J.  Traverse  Rosser,  secretary  of 
the  territory  during  Governor  Gorman’s 
administration  ; Alexander  C.  Jones,  judge 
of  probate  and  United  States  consul  to 
Nagasaki  in  Japan,  and  now  United  States 
consul  at  Chin  Kiang,  China;  John  Pen- 
man, originally  a Methodist  preacher, 
turned  lawyer,  and  was  judge  of  probate 
of  Ramsey  county ; John  B.  Sanborn,  who 
fought  his  way  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
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eral  of  volunteers  in  the  Union  army- 
Morris  Lamprey,  regent  of  the  State  uni- 
versity ; Oscar  Stephenson,  judge  of  pro- 
bate of  Ramsey  county ; Harvey  Officer, 
reporter  of  the  supreme  court ; Lorenzo 
Allis,  John  M.  Gilman,  James  Smith,  jr. ; 
George  L.  Otis,  who  was  once  honored  by 
the  democracy  of  the  state  with  the  nom- 
ination for  governor ; Henry  J.  Horn,  W. 
P.  Warner  and  many  more  gentlemen 
whom  space  forbids  us  to  particularize. 

Since  the  admission  of  the  state,  which 
occurred  May  n,  1858,  the  bar  of  Ram- 
sey county  has  increased  in  fair  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  county,  and 
many  brilliant  and  able  men  have  been 
enrolled  among  its  members,  prominent 
among  whom  is  Cushman  K.  Davis.  Mr. 
Davis  is  a well-trained  lawyer;  has  re- 
ceived a thorough  education  both  in  law 
and  the  general  branches  of  study.  He 
possesses  an  extraordinary  fluency  of 
speech  and  brilliancy  of  conception  and 
expression.  He  is  an  eloquent  and 
forcible  speaker,  a graceful  writer  and  a 
close  student.  Mr.  Davis  has,  by  the 
simple  force  of  his  ability,  attained  a high 
position  at  the  bar  of  this  state,  and  bids 
fair  to  achieve  a National  reputation  as  a 
lawyer.  He  has  been  for  one  term  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  administered  its 
executive  affairs  with  marked  ability.  Gov- 
ernor Davis  is  still  a young  man,  and  is 
now  United  States  senator  from  this 
state. 

George  B.  Young  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Davis  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the 
supreme  bench.  He  resided  in  Minne- 
apolis at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
and  was  scarcely  known  in  Ramsey 
county.  His  incumbency  of  the  office 
5 


was  brief,  but  of  sufficient  duration  to 
introduce  him  to  the  public  as  a lawyer 
of  ability  and  promise.  When  he  retired 
from  the  bench  he  commenced  practice 
in  St.  Paul,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
some  of  the  most  important  litigation  in 
the  state.  Judge  Young  may  be  classed 
among  the  first  lawyers  of  the  state. 

William  P Clough,  who  for  some  time 
practiced  in  Rochester  before  coming 
to  St.  Paul,  is  another  member  of  the  bar 
who  deserves  special  mention  for  his  abil- 
ity and  industry  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Mr.  Clough  possesses  a clear 
mind,  quick  to  perceive  the  strong  points 
of  a case,  and  an  ingenuity  that  makes  the 
most  of  the  weak  ones.  He  presents  a 
case  with  great  force  to  either  a court  or 
jury.  Mr.  Clough  has  devoted  his  latter 
years  to  railroad  law,  representing  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  many  years,  and 
now  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & Mani- 
toba. 

W.  W.  Irwin  deserves  special  mention 
as  a member  of  the  Ramsey  county  bar. 
He  is  a man  of  genius  in  his  way  ; eccen- 
tric to  the  last  degree  ; brilliant  in  con- 
ception and  execution  ; an  orator  of  con- 
siderable force.  Independent  of  all  so- 
cial conventionalities,  he  appears  here, 
there,  anywhere,  like  a comet  with  no  as- 
certained orbit.  He  creates  amazement 
by  the  suddenness  of  attacks  and  retreats. 
His  methods  differ  from  those  of  all  other 
men.  His  system  is  his  own.  He  is  a 
success  in  the  line  he  has  adopted  in  the 
profession — that  of  a criminal  lawyer.  He 
enjoys  a reputation  in  this  role  that  ex- 
tends beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 
Few  criminal  trials  of  any  magnitude 
have  taken  place  in  this  state  or  the 
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adjoining  territories  of  late  years  that 
Mr.  Irwin  has  not  been  engaged  in  for 
the  defence,  and  his  success  has  been  ex- 
traordinary. 


HONORABLE  GORDON  E.  COLE. 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  Honorable 
Gordon  E.  Cole  of  Faribault,  Minnesota, 
has  occupied  a very  large  place  in  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  this  state,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a more  extended  notice 
and  recognition  than  is  possible  in  a 
magazine  article.  General  Cole’s  past  life 
has  been  one  of  well  directed  intelligence, 
ability,  industry  and  integrity.  A more 
active  and  fruitful  career  will  be  hard  to 
find  among  the  men  of  the  west  who  have 
confined  their  sphere  of  operations  prin- 
cipally to  private  concerns,  and  have  not 
sought  notoriety  in  public  life.  While 
General  Cole  has  largely  devoted  himself 
to  matters  pertaining  to  his  profession,  he 
has  been  frequently  honored  by  his 
fellow-citizens  by  the  bestowal  of  high 
and  important  public  positions,  in  all  of 
which  he  has  displayed  an  ability  and  de- 
votion to  duty  which  has  honored  both 
the  office  and  the  incumbent. 

It  will  be  our  endeavor,  in  presenting 
the  leading  features  of  our  subject’s  life 
and  his  personal  characteristics,  to  classify 
them  as  personal,  general,  professional 
and  political.  Mr.  Cole  was  born  in 
Cheshire,  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts, on  June  18,  1833,  his  present  age 
being  nearly  fifty-five  years.  He  is  the 
son  of  Doctor  Lansing  J.  Cole,  his 
mother’s  maiden  name  being  Laura 
Brown.  His  preparation  for  college  was 
chiefly  at  the  Connecticut  Literary  insti- 


tution at  Suffield,  Connecticut.  He  then 
entered  the  law  office  of  Governor  George 
N.  Briggs  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  after  some  time  of  study  therein,  he 
continued  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of 
Gamwell  & Adam ; took  an  eight  months’ 
course  at  the  State  and  National  Law 
school  at  Balston  Spa,  Saratoga  county, 
New  York,  and  graduated  from  the  Dane 
Law  school  of  Harvard  university  in 
1854,  with  the  title  of  LL.  B.  How  well 
he  improved  his  early  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring his  profession  will  fully  appear 
when  we  treat  of  that  branch  of  his 
career.  As  soon  as  qualified,  Mr.  Cole 
opened  a law  office  in  Cheshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  practiced  for  about 
two  years. 

In  August,  1855,  he  married  Stella  C. 
Whipple  of  Shaftsbury,  Vermont,  and 
emigrated  to  Minnesota  in  the  fall  of  1856, 
and  in  January,  1857,  he  settled  in  Fari- 
bault, Rice  county.  At  this  time  Fari- 
bault was  a very  small  settlement,  and  at 
the  present  date  has  not  attained  metro- 
politan growth,  although  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  cultured  of  our  smaller 
cities,  being  the  seat  of  the  Episcopal 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Minnesota,  and 
containing  many  fine  educational  institu- 
tions of  that  church  and  some  of  the 
charitable  establishments  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Cole  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
law  under  the  somewhat  adverse  condi- 
tions of  the  confined  surroundings  of  the 
situation  he  had  selected,  but  such  was 
the  extraordinary  ability  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  conduct  of  his  business  that 
he  very  soon  became  recognized  through- 
out the  state  as  one  of  its  leading  and 
successful  lawyers,  and  for  many  years  en- 
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joyed  a practice  as  extensive  and  lucrative 
as  that  of  any  attorney  in  the  common- 
wealth. While  his  legal  headquarters  were 
solely  in  Faribault,  his  practice  extended 
to  many  celebrated  causes  in  other  parts  of 
the  state,  including  the  capital  city  and 
the  great  manufacturing  centre  at  Minne- 
apolis. Conspicuous  among  these  cases 
was  that  of  the  great  Cochran  patent 
suit,  involving  the  right  to  use  the  im- 
proved modern  plan  of  making  flour,  in 
which  Mr.  Cole  represented  the  Minne- 
sota Millers’  association  and  George 
Harding  of  Philadelphia  the  National 
Millers’  association.  The  case  was  argued 
at  St.  Louis  before  Judges  Dillon,  Treat 
and  Nelson  of  the  Federal  bench,  and 
was  gained  by  the  millers.  The  writer 
knows  of  no  litigation  that  has  occurred 
in  many  years  which  was  so  important  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  northwest  as  this, 
and  to  Mr.  Cole’s  devotion  and  ability  is 
largely  due  the  triumph  achieved. 

Mr.  Cole  also  represented  the  trustees 
of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad  com- 
pany and  the  Sr.  Paul  & Pacific  Railroad 
company  in  the  settlement  of  their  im- 
portant and  complicated  accounts. 

His  practice  and  studious  habits  had 
greatly  familiarized  him  with  the  construc- 
tion of  governmental  land  grants,  and  his 
services  were  sought  in  many  of  these  cele- 
brated causes,  prominently  that  of  Barney 
vs.  The  Winona  & St.  Peter  Railroad 
company,  involving  some  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  which  has  recently 
been  successfully  concluded  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Cole’s  clients,  and  he  now  represents 
the  Dwight  Land  company  and  many 
other  purchasers  of  indemnity  land  from 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  company, 


the  title  to  which  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, under  the  pressure  of  prevailing 
agrarian  ideas,  is  endeavoring  to  take 
from  the  purchasers.  Mr.  Cole  quite  re- 
cently presented  the  claims  of  his  clients 
in  an  elaborate  argument  before  the 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 
In  1881  he  was  attorney  for  Selah  Cham- 
berlain in  his  claims  against  the  state 
arising  out  of  the  old  state  railroad  bonds, 
which  proceedings  resulted  in  the  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  that  very  trouble- 
some question.  Mr.  Cole  addressed  the 
legislature  on  the  subject,  and  made  the 
most  able,  elaborate  and  protracted  argu- 
ment before  the  supreme  court  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislative  action 
that  was  ever  submitted  to  that  tribunal. 
The  decision  of  this  case  relieved  the  state 
from  the  stain  of  repudiation. 

Some  years  ago  General  Cole  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  the  defence  in  important 
criminal  trials,  the  most  noted  of  which 
was  that  of  Charles  Lamb,  tried  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  in  which  Mr. 
W.  W.  Irwin  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  evidence  and  gave  promise  of  the 
great  ability  which  he  has  since  displayed 
in  the  trial  of  criminal  causes.  Although 
very  successful  in  this  line  of  his  profes- 
sion, Mr.  Cole  has  practically  abandoned 
it,  preferring  the  more  intellectual  and 
agreeable  features  of  the  civil  branch  of 
the  profession.  In  January,  1881,  find- 
ing that  his  business  had  assumed  such 
proportions  that  an  office  at  the  capital 
was  essential,  he  opened  one  in  St.  Paul 
and  has  ever  since  maintained  it  as  the 
centre  of  his  operations,  retaining,  how- 
ever, his  residence  in  Faribault.  General 
Cole  may  now  be  congratulated  on  enjoy- 
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ing  a position  in  his  profession,  both  as  to 
high  standing  and  lucrative  results,  sur- 
passed by  none  and  equaled  by  few  in  this 
now  great  state. 

Although  absorbed  with  professional 
duties,  General  Cole  did  not  wholly 
ignore  the  demands  of  the  people  upon 
his  services  in  a public  capacity.  In  1859 
he  was  elected  attorney-general  of  the 
state  and  held  the  office  for  three  succes- 
sive terms,  and  until  January,  1866.  In 
1865  he  was  appointed  by  the  state  legis- 
lature one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
revision  of  the  statutes. 

In  1866  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
state  senate  and  was  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  on  revision  of  the  statutes, 
and  during  the  contest  for  the  election  of 
United  States  senator,  which  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Honorable  S.  J.  R.  Mc- 
Millan, he  was  for  several  days  the 
leading  candidate  of  the  Republicans  for 
that  high  position. 

In  1879  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Faribault  by  the  united  vote  of  both 
parties. 

In  1883  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  was  again  voted  for  by 
members  of  both  houses  for  the  position 
of  United  States  senator,  Mr.  D.  M. 
Sabin,  however,  by  an  unexpected  com- 
bination, being  the  successful  competitor. 

While  serving  in  the  legislature  in  1883, 
the  question  arose  of  submitting  to  the 
people  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  within  the  state.  Many 
members  who  were  opposed  to  prohibition 
were,  however,  willing  to  let  the  people 
assume  the  responsibility  of  its  incorpo- 


ration into  the  polity  of  the  state.  Not 
so  Mr.  Cole,  being  a man  of  convictions, 
based  on  intelligent  observation  and  inves- 
tigation, and  being  independent  enough  to 
express  them,  andknowing  that  such  sumpt- 
uary laws  are  vicious  to  the  core  and 
productive  alone  of  the  fruit  of  bitterness 
and  contention,  he  delivered  a speech 
against  the  measure  which  took  the  house 
by  storm.  The  best  idea  that  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  reader  of  its  character  and 
effect  is  found  in  a brief  comment  upon 
it  which  appeared  in  the  leading  paper 
of  St.  Paul — the  Pioneer  Press — the  next 
morning,  which  is  copied  here,  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  fully  justifying  it : 

SHALL  THE  STATE  PROHIBIT  ? 

The  Minnesota  house  of  representatives  was  the 
battle-field,  Wednesday  afternoon,  of  the  prohibi- 
tion question.  The  friends  of  the  measure,  which 
was  a proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
providing  for  a vote  on  the  prohibition  principle  at 
the  general  election  in  1884,  felt  sanguine  of  success. 
When  the  debate  had  opened,  General  Gordon  E. 
Cole,  who  had  not  been  expected  to  speak  on  the 
issue,  took  the  floor  and  delivered  the  following 
speech,  which  was  so  happily  put  that  in  a short 
time  every  foot  of  standing  room  in  the  chamber 
was  occupied.  General  Cole’s  brilliant  wit  and  spark- 
ling anecdotes  kept  his  audience  at  a fresh  pace 
with  his  logic,  and  he  scored  point  after  point 
against  the  moral  and  legal  hollowness  of  prohibition 
as  advocated  by  the  Prohibitionist  party  in  this  coun- 
try. A short-hand  writer  who  was  present  reported 
the  speech  verbatim , which  will  be  a lasting  grati- 
fication to  all  who  heard  it.  The  defeat  of  the 
amendment  was  doubtless  a direct  result  of  General 
Cole’s  speech. 

To  prove  the  great  interest  which  Gen- 
eral Cole  takes  in  matters  outside  of  his 
professional  duties,  and  to  which  attach 
no  pecuniary  profit,  and  to  show  his  in- 
defatigable industry,  we  will  enumerate 
some  of  the  many  positions  which  for 
long  years  he  has  filled,  and  now  fills, 
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both  political  and  otherwise.  He  is  now 
secretary  and  trustee  of  St.  Mary’s  hall, 
Bishop  Whipple’s  boarding  school  for 
girls,  at  Faribault;  he  is  vestryman  of 
the  Episcopal  church  at  Faribault;  he  is 
treasurer  of  the  Minnesota  Church  foun- 
dation, a corporation  having  in  charge  en- 
dowment funds  and  lands  of  the  Episco- 
pal diocese  of  Minnesota;  he  is  trustee 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  Minnesota;  he  is  president  of 
the  Tariff  Reform  League  of  Minnesota  ; 
he  is  president  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  State  reformatory;  he  is  a regent 
of  the  State  university  and  lecturer 
before  that  university  on  the  law  of 
corporations;  he  was  the  first  president  of 
the  State  Bar  association ; he  is  vice-pres- 
ident for  Minnesota  of  the  National  Bar 
association ; he  is  a member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  State  Agricultural 
society;  he  is  a member  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  State  Historical  society. 

In  politics,  General  Cole  has  always 
been  ranked  as  a Republican,  but  when- 
ever his  party  assumes  positions  which  do 
not  meet  his  approval,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  so  and  to  advocate  his  own  views 
on  such  matters.  He  does  not  believe  in 
a protective  tariff ; and  as  president  of  the 
Tariff  Reform  League  of  Minnesota,  he 
openly  contests  the  principles  of  his  party 
on  this  now  all  engrossing  issue. 

In  1886  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  in  the  Republican 
State  convention  of  Minnesota,  which 
declared  for  high  license  and  a reduction 
of  the  tariff,  and  he  drafted  the  high 
license  law,  now  in  effect,  at  the  request 
of  the  legislative  committee  having  that 
matter  in  charge. 

In  1886,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 


corrections  and  charities,  he  investigated 
the  subject  of  prison  reform  and  delivered 
an  address  before  that  body  in  the  hall  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  was 
made  chairman  of  a committee  to  secure 
legislation  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  that  address,  and  drew  the 
first  and  existing  law  providing  for  a state 
reformatory,  and  in  1887  he  was  elected 
by  the  legislature  a member  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  that  institution,  for  the 
longest  term  prescribed  by  the  law. 

In  addition  to  this  multitude  of  duties, 
General  Cole  has  delivered  many  political 
addresses  and  literary  lectures,  never 
allowing  these  incidental  matters,  in  any 
way,  to  conflict  with  his  professional  and 
practical  business  affairs.  Unlike  most 
lawyers,  who  are  said  “ to  work  hard,  live 
well  and  die  poor,”  General  Cole  has 
acquired  a handsome  competence  by  his 
industry  and  sagacity,  and  it  is  the  sincere 
hope  of  his  many  friends  that  he  may 
long  live  to  enjoy  it. 

In  June,  1874,  his  wife  died,  leaving  three 
daughters,  and  in  1876  he  was  again  mar- 
ried to  Kate  D.  Turner  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

General  Cole  possesses  most  of  the 
elements  of  success  in  the  legal  profession. 
He  has  a very  copious  vocabulary  to  draw 
upon,  and  his  delivery  is  easy  and  fluent. 
He  is  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  the  science  he  professes. 
He  has  immense  industry  and  quick  wit 
to  assist  in  extricating  him  from  the  sur- 
prises incident  to  and  inseparable  from 
forensic  encounters. 

As  an  example,  the  rising  generation 
cannot  select  a safer  standard  than  the 
past  life  of  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen, 
General  Gordon  E.  Cole. 

Chas.  E.  Flandrau. 
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HISTORY  OF  OHIO. 

XVI. 

THE  OHIO  WILDERNESS  EARLY  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 


The  immediate  result  of  the  successful 
termination  of  Lord  Dunmore’s  war  was, 
as  to  Virginia,  comparative  immunity  from 
savage  aggressions  upon  her  western 
border,  causing  a renewal  of  emigration 
to  the  “ western  waters  ” (which,  as  al- 
ready explained,  had  received  a decided 
check)  and,  as  to  Pennsylvania,  inducing 
a quick  resumption  of  trade  with  the 
savages. 

Interested  parties,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1 7 75,  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Chero- 
kees  for  the  land  between  the  Ohio,  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  the  Cumberland 
river  and  the  Kentucky;  so  that,  with  the 
Shawanese  tied  up  by  their  agreement  at 
“Camp  Charlotte”  not  to  hunt  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio  nor  molest  any 
boats  passing  upon  that  stream,  and  the 
Indian  title  quieted  to  a considerable  part 
of  Kentucky  by  the  treaty  with  the  Chero- 
kees,  there  seemed  no  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  to  emigrants  settling  south  of  the  Ohio. 
Boonesborough  was  founded  in  April,  and 
the  next  month  Simon  Kenton  and  an- 
other cleared  a patch  of  ground  up  the 
Limestone  creek.  The  Harrodsburg  set- 
tlement was  renewed  and  a block-house 
erected  as  a protection  against  possible 
attacks  by  the  savages.  Stations  were 
likewise  commenced  at  Boiling  spring,  in 
the  present  county  of  Mercer,  and  at  St. 


Asaph’s,  in  what  is  now  Lincoln  county. 
A land-office  was  opened  at  Boones- 
borough by  the  company  which  had 
purchased  lands  of  the  Cherokees,  and 
sales  were  rapidly  made.  But  in  the  end 
these  were  nullified  by  Virginia.  In  June 
a settlement  was  begun  where  Lexing- 
ton now  stands.  These  were  some 
of  the  advantages  now  beginning  to  be 
realized  by  Virginia  as  a recompense  for 
the  large  outlay  caused  by  the  war  with 
the  Shawanese  and  Mingoes  the  year 
previous. 

The  resumption  of  trade  with  the  Ohio 
Indians  on  part  of  the  Pennsylvanians 
took  place  even  in  mid-winter  to  a certain 
extent,  so  anxious  were  the  traders  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  a peace  in  no  wise  brought 
about  by  their  aid  or  by  the  help  of  the 
province  to  which  they  belonged.  As 
early  as  in  January  some  of  them  had 
reached  the  Delawares,  and  others  were 
not  long  in  taking  their  goods  to  the 
Scioto.  However,  there  was  a drawback 
to  all  this — a serious  interference  with 
these  wilderness  traders  even  before  the 
Ohio  was  crossed  by  them.  It  was  the 
sway  of  Connolly  at  Pittsburgh.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  kept  alive  the  animosity 
between  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians 
upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  en 
gendered  by  the  boundary  controversy, 
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but  he  now  was  scheming  to  turn  the 
savages  to  the  westward  against  the  col- 
onies. 

The  reason  for  the  planning  of  Con- 
nolly to  arouse  the  animosity  of  the 
Indians  beyond  the  Ohio  was  this  : The 
War  of  the  Revolution  was  at  hand.  It 
had  been  arranged  at  “ Camp  Charlotte  ” 
between  Lord  Dunmore  and  the  Shawa- 
nese  that  a supplemental  treaty  should  be 
held  in  the  spring  ensuing  to  settle  some 
minute  matters  that  could  not  be,  as  he 
averred,  well  attended  to  at  the  first  meet- 
ing. But  this  was  a blind.  It  had  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Virginia  governor, 
now  that  he  had  made  peace  with  the 
savages,  to  turn  them,  in  the  end,  against 
the  colonies,  and  thereby  the  more  effect- 
ually to  restrain  emigration  across  the 
Ohio,  as  his  hopes  were  largely  on  the 
other  side  of  that  river  for  large  tracts  of 
land;  besides,  should  the  “rebellion”  in- 
crease, it  might  be  that  the  help  of  these 
Indians  would  be  of  importance  in  aid  of 
parliament  and  the  crown. 

As  the  Delawares  had  not  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Virginians,  Dunmore, 
when  his  campaign  was  ended,  held  con- 
ferences with  White  Eyes,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  that  tribe,  encouraging  him  with 
the  notion  of  going  to  England  to  get 
from  the  king  a confirmation  of  the 
country  they  then  claimed — bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Ohio  and  extending  as  far 
down  that  river  as  the  Hockhocking;  and 
on  the  south  and  west  by  the  stream  last 
mentioned  and  the  Sandusky.  He  even 
agreed  to  use  his  influence  in  procuring 
the  grant  if  White  Eyes  would  undertake 
the  journey. 

The  principal  village  of  the  Delawares 


was  no  longer  at  Newcomerstown ; it  was 
removed  down  the  Tuscarawas  to  its 
junction  with  the  Walhonding,  and  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  lower  streets  of  the 
present  Coshocton,  county-seat  of  Coshoc- 
ton county,  Ohio,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name — a corruption  of  “Goschach- 
gunk.” 

The  homes  of  the  Delawares  have  al- 
ready been  indicated — their  villages  were 
not  only  on  the  Tuscarawas  and  Mus- 
kingum, but  there  were  outlying  towns, 
some  on  the  Walhonding  and  others 
farther  to  the  westward  and  southwest- 
ward,  with  one  on  the  Cuyahoga.  In  the 
Scioto  country,  from  what  is  now  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  southward,  and  in  the  region 
watered  by  the  Great  and  Little  Miami 
rivers  and  their  tributaries,  lived  the 
Shawanese.  On  the  head  streams  of  the 
Scioto,  extending  also  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Great  Miami,  the  Mingoes  had 
their  villages.  The  Sandusky  was  the 
home  of  the  Wyandots,  although  some  of 
the  tribe  were  living  down  the  Scioto  and 
even  upon  the  Hockhocking.  Ottawas 
still  dwelt  upon  the  Maumee,  within  what 
is  now  the  limits  of  Ohio.  Such,  in 
general,  were  the  locations  of  the  principal 
tribes  inhabiting  the  territory  now  form- 
ing the  “ Buckeye  State  ” at  the  beginning 
of  1775,  when  a storm-cloud  presaging  a 
conflict  of  arms  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  American  colonies  ap- 
peared above  the  horizon  to  the  eastward. 

To  many  people  in  the  provinces  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  to 
residents  in  the  French  settlements  of 
Detroit,  of  the  upper  lakes  and  of  the 
Illinois  and  the  Wabash,  the  Ohio  coun- 
try was,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  at  this 
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period,  very  well  known.  All  of  its  prin- 
cipal streams  had  been  explored  and  had 
been  given  the  names  they  still  bear, 
although,  in  some  cases,  slight  changes 
have  taken  place  in  their  spelling.  The 
“Ohio,”  the  “Hockhocking,”  the  “Mus- 
kingum,” the  “ Mad  river,”  the  “Scioto,” 
the  “Great  Miami,” the  “Little  Miami,” 
the  “ Miami  of  the  Lake  ” (corrupted, 
afterwards,  to  “Maumee”),  the  “San- 
dusky,” the  “Cuyahoga” — all  appear 
upon  pre-Revolutionary  maps,  or  are  to 
be  found  in  print  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  Trails  led 
in  various  directions;  and  along  these 
white  traders  had  so  often  packed 
their  goods  that  nearly  the  whole  country 
was  familiar  to  them,  even  back  from  the 
principal  waterways.  At  least  one  “ house 
of  entertainment  ” for  travelers  had  been 
opened  on  what  is  now  Ohio  soil,  more 
than  three  years  previous  to  this  date ; 
and  now,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
which  washes  the  whole  southern  and 
southeastern  boundaries  of  the  state, 
there  were  indications  at  various  points 
(sometimes  on  its  immediate  bank,  but 
generally  farther  inland,  extending  from 
its  head  at  Pittsburgh  to  the  Kentucky) 
that  emigration  would  soon  claim  the 
country,  and  would,  if  not  checked,  soon 
make  the  wilderness  “ blossom  as  the 
rose.” 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Lord  Dun- 
more  to  hold  the  treaty  at  Pittsburgh  in 
the  spring  of  1775,  with  the  Shawanese, 
in  person,  but  trouble  with  Virginia  made 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  put  the  whole 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Connolly,  who, 
although  notifying  these  Indians  that  he 
was  ready  to  treat  and  to  deliver  up  the 


hostages  who  had  been  turned  over  at 
“ Camp  Charlotte  ” to  the  Virginia  gov- 
ernor, could  not  induce  them  to  put  in 
an  appearance ; but  as  the  Delawares  and 
Mingoes  had  also  been  invited,  a few  of 
these  tribes  were  present.  The  council 
resulted  in  little  save  the  scheming  of 
Connolly  with  White  Eyes  to  induce  him 
to  go  to  England,  promising  to  go  with 
him.  But  the  Delaware  captain  soon 
became  aware  of  the  futility  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

As  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses 
knew  nothing  of  this  treaty  being  held, 
and  hearing  of  the  discontent  of  the  Ohio 
Indians  because  the  understanding  with 
Lord  Dunmore  had  not  borne  fruits, 
appointed  commissioners  to  meet  those 
savages  and  ratify  the  “ Camp  Charlotte  ” 
agreement.  One  of  the  men  appointed — 
James  Wood,  afterward  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia— notwithstanding  the  council  of 
Connolly,  made  an 'extended  trip  into  the 
Ohio  wilderness,  inviting  the  various  tribes 
to  a general  meeting  at  Pittsburgh.  Con- 
nolly soon  left  the  country,  but  not  until 
he  had  done  all  the  mischief  in  his  power 
to  further  Tory  interests  in  the  west. 

Congress  in  July  created  three  Indian 
departments — the  one  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  be  known  as  the  “ Middle 
Department,”  three  commissioners  being 
appointed  to  preserve  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  savages  therein.  It  was 
October  before  a sufficient  number  of 
Ohio  Indians  gathered  at  Pittsburgh  to 
warrant  entering  upon  negotiations,  for 
some  had  come  very  reluctantly,  owing 
to  the  advice  of  Captain  R.  B.  Lernoult, 
then  in  command  at  Detroit,  to  them  to 
stay  away.  The  commissioners  represent- 
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ing  the  congress  and  those  appointed  by 
Virginia  finally  had  a “ talk  ” with  a large 
body  of  Delawares,  some  Shawanese  and 
a few  Mingoes  and  Wyandots,  but  no 
Ottawas  came.  It  was  the  advice  of  the 
commissioners  to  these  savages  to  ob- 
serve, as  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  a strict  neutrality.  To  this 
the  Indians  agreed.  But  did  they  keep 
their  promise  ? We  shall  soon  see.  It 
may  be  at  once  said,  however,  that  al- 
ready the  Detroit  commandant  had  well- 
nigh  induced  the  Sandusky  Wyandots 
to  go  upon  the  war-path  against  the 
border  settlements. 

Henry  Hamilton,  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and  superintendent  of  Detroit,  ar- 
rived at  his  post  on  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
ber, and  was  immediately  importuned  by 
the  savages  in  the  vicinity  for  his  assent 
to  their  making  inroads  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania,  but,  not  having  received 
positive  orders  on  the  subject,  he  de- 
clined ; so  the  evil  day  was  postponed. 

In  Fincastle  county — that  is,  in  that 
part  lying  west  of  the  Big  Sandy,  includ- 
ing the  present  Kentucky — during  the 
last  half  of  the  year  1775,  settlements 
increased ; and  although  block-houses 
began  to  make  their  appearance  here  and 
there,  the  danger  from  savage  incursions 
became  more  imminent.  The  borderers 
realized  their  peril  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
prepared  to  defend  themselves,  should 
an  Indian  war  be  the  result  of  the  mach- 
inations of  British  agents  and  fur-traders. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  appearance 
of  spring,  in  1776,  the  settlements  on 
the  head  streams  of  the  Ohio  were  un- 
easy as  to  the  savages  beyond  that  river. 
Before  this  time  Richard  Butler  had  been 


agent  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  middle 
department,  but  on  the  tenth  of  April 
he  was  superseded  by  George  Morgan, 
a man  familiar  with  the  western  savages. 
Virginia  soon  thereafter  bestirred  herself 
to  prepare  for  the  contingency  of  another 
Indian  war  upon  her  western  border. 

It  is  here  proper  to  notice  the  claim  of 
the  Iroquois  to  lands  in  the  west,  which 
included  (in  rather  a vague  way,  it  is 
true)  all  of  what  is  now  Ohio ; but  the 
Shawanese  and  Wyandots  did  not  recog_ 
nize  this;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  had 
already  given  to  the  Delawares  the  ter- 
ritory before  mentioned  as  claimed  by 
them. 

That  there  was  discontent  among  the 
Ohio  Indians — that  they  were  constantly 
growing  more  hostile  toward  the  United 
colonies  was  now  apparent.  The  com- 
missioners of  Indian  affairs  were  directed 
by  congress  to  inquire  and  report  what 
measures  ought  to  be  pursued  to  restore 
quiet  and  harmony  in  the  Ohio  wilder- 
ness. To  further  proper  relations  with 
the  savages  to  the  westward,  it  was  re- 
solved to  hold  another  treaty  with  them. 
One  of  the  first  duties  devolving  upon 
Morgan  at  Pittsburgh  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  interpreters  to  assist  him,  at  Fort 
Pitt  and  in  the  Indian  country,  in  his 
official  labors.  The  post  just  mentioned, 
it  may  be  stated,  was  in  the  possession  of 
a Virginia  military  company  under  the 
command  of  Captain  John  Neville.  At 
Point  Pleasant,  where  a stockade  had  been 
built  after  the  battle  there  in  Lord  Dun- 
more’s  war,  another  was  now  erected  near 
the  site  of  the  old  one  and  named  Fort 
Randolph.  In  May,  1776,  this  work  was 
done  by  a Virginia  company,  under  com- 
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mand  of  Captain  Matthew  Arbuckle,  and 
the  post  occupied  by  them. 

It  was  soon  brought  to  the  ears  of  Mor- 
gan at  Fort  Pitt  that  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamilton  at  Detroit  was  exerting  himself 
to  get  together  a number  of  tribes  to  a 
treaty  and  that  the  Shawanese  would 
probably  attend,  which,  if  possible,  must 
be  prevented ; so,  in  June,  two  trusty 
messengers  were  sent  to  that  nation  to 
urgently  request  them  to  await  Morgan’s 
arrival  among  them.  He  was  successful 
in  keeping  the  Shawanese  away  from 
Detroit  and  in  getting  a promise  from 
them  to  attend  the  proposed  treaty  at 
Pittsburgh.  He  also  sent  word  to  the 
Wyandots  upon  the  Sandusky,  inviting 
them  to  the  council. 

Both  congress  and  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion had  now  a realizing  sense  of  the  dan- 
gers threatening  the  western  settlements. 
It  was  resolved  by  the  body  last  men- 
tioned that  the  garrisons  at  Fort  Pitt  and 
Fort  Randolph  should  be  augmented  and 
that  Fort  Fincastle,  “at  the  mouth  of 
Wheeling,”  should  be  repaired  and  occu- 
pied by  a small  force.  The  name  of  this 
fortification  was  thereupon  changed  to 
Fort  Henry,  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry, 
who,  on  the  flight  of  Lord  Dunmore,  had 
been  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 

The  Western  Border  war  was  now  at 
hand — a war  which  proved  in  the  end  to 
be  one  almost  wholly  separated  from  that 
of  the  sea-board.  Its  beginnings  were 
small.  Two  prisoners  were  captured  in 
Kentucky  by  the  Mingoes  and  hurried 
across  the  Ohio — fortunately,  however, 
before  Morgan  had  left  the  wilderness 
— and  they  were  rescued  and  brought  by 
him  safely  to  Pittsburgh.  Then  fol- 


lowed the  killing  by  a party  of  Shawa- 
nese of  two  persons  near  the  Big  Bone 
Lick  and  the  taking  of  a woman  pris- 
oner ; but  the  latter  was  rescued  by  a 
pursuing  party  of  borderers,  who  killed  and 
scalped  two  of  the  Shawanese.  Such 
were  the  opening  scenes  of  the  bloody 
contest  between  the  frontiersmen  and  the 
savage  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  the  west — 
what  is  now  the  state  of  Ohio  soon  be- 
coming largely  the  stage  of  conflict, 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  in 
Kentucky  that  the  first  blows  were 
struck  by  the  Indians.  However,  all 
these  marauds  were  only  the  casual  drop- 
pings of  the  rain  before  the  pitiless  storm 
— Hamilton  at  Detroit  not  having  as  yet 
sent  his  allies,  armed  and  equipped,  against 
the  border  settlements  to  kill  and  destroy  ; 
but  it  was  certain  that  this  would  soon  be 
the  result,  as  he  was  only  holding  the  sav- 
ages in  readiness,  not  forgetting,  mean- 
while, to  fire  their  zeal  upon  all  occasions 
and  inspire  them  with  hatred  of  the 
“rebels.” 

In  September  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Morgan  at  Fort  Pitt  that  a number  of 
Wyandots,  two  Mingoes  and  one  Ottawa 
were  on  the  war-path  down  the  Hock- 
hocking,  intending  to  strike  the  Virgin- 
ians. The  timely  warning  saved  the 
borderers,  for  the  proper  precautions  were 
at  once  taken,  which  the  savages  discover- 
ing, they  returned  without  striking  a blow. 

It  was  nearly  the  last  of  October  before 
Morgan  was  enabled  to  gather  a sufficient 
number  of  Indians  at  Pittsburgh  to  justify 
the  holding  of  a council.  Chiefs,  war- 
riors and  others — six  hundred  and  forty- 
four  in  all — finally  assembled  ; but  there 
were  no  Ottawas,  no  Wyandots,  Pottawat- 
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tamies  or  Chippewas ; these  had  been 
kept  away  by  Hamilton.  The  Mingoes, 
Delawares  (including  Monseys),  Mohi- 
cans and  Shawanese  all  gave  their  solemn 
assurance  to  remain  neutral;  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  peace  that  had  before  been 
established  between  them  and  the  United 
States — promises,  it  may  be  premised,  only 
to  be  quickly  broken,  save  by  the  Del- 
awares. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty,  the  borderers 
did  not  slacken  their  efforts  looking  to  pro- 
tection against  the  inroads  of  the  wily 
savages.  Up  and  down  the  Ohio,  on  its 
eastern  side,  from  a considerable  distance 
below  Wheeling  to  Pittsburgh,  block- 
houses were  erected  at  intervals  and  the 
militia  scouted  in  the  woods  in  various 
directions.  The  most  fear  was  from  a 
gang  of  Mingoes,  living  at  Pluggystown 
(now  Delaware,  Ohio),  who  had  no 
representation  at  the  Pittsburgh  treaty. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  they  had 
committed  a number  of  depredations 
across  the  Ohio,  killing  and  making 
prisoners  of  the  borderers  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  and  regardless  of  age.  Their 
depredations  were  at  points  as  far  up  the 
Ohio  as  Grave  creek  and  as  far  down  that 
stream  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kana- 
wha. At  Fort  Randolph,  Captain  Ar- 
buckle  used  his  earnest  endeavors  to  keep 
the  Shawanese  friendly,  notwithstanding 
which,  some  of  these  Indians,  in  Decem- 
ber, went  upon  a maraud  into  what  is 
now  the  state  of  Kentucky,  killing  three 
persons. 

It  was,  at  the  beginning  of  1777,  the 
first  and  great  object  of  Hamilton,  at 
Detroit,  to  keep  the  Ohio  Indians  and 
those  beyond  firm  in  the  interest  of  the 


king.  But  early  in  the  spring  the  British 
government  determined  to  arm  the 
savages  and  send  them,  under  the  com- 
mand of  white  officers,  against  the  border 
settlements  “ to  make  a diversion  and 
excite  an  alarm  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,”  as  expressed  by  Ger- 
main, but  in  the  language  of  Chatham, 
“ to  let  loose  the  horrible  hell-hounds  of 
savage  war  ” against  the  exposed  settle- 
ments. 

The  Shawanese  in  March  attacked 
the  fort  at  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  several 
times,  five  bordermen  being  killed  and 
one  taken  prisoner.  Boonesborough  was 
first  assailed  in  April  and  again  in  May, 
and  Logan’s  fort  in  the  same  month.  All 
these  aggressions  were  by  Ohio  Indians 
and  before  Hamilton  had  received  pos- 
itive orders  to  arm  the  savages.  Along 
the  Ohio,  on  the  east  side,  stations  were 
strengthened  by  a committee  of  war  at 
Pittsburgh,  owing  to  the  fact  that  raids  of 
small  war  parties  had  already  begun  there 
and  more  were  expected,  one  hundred 
men  being  sent  up  the  Allegheny  to  Kit- 
tanning and  twenty-five  to  each  of  the 
following  places : Logstown,  Holliday’s 
Cove  and  Coxe’s  fort.  Everywhere  on 
the  frontiers  of  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  there  was  terror  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  many  fleeing  “ into 
the  heart  of  the  settlement  and  great 
numbers  over  the  mountains.” 

It  was  from  the  Mingoes  (under  the 
lead  of  a Mohawk  known  as  “Pluggy”) 
living  at  Pluggystown  that  the  most 
trouble  was  experienced  at  this  time 
by  the  frontiermen  of  what  is  now  the 
state  of  West  Virginia.  Preparations 
were  set  on  foot  to  punish  these  savages, 
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by  Virginia ; but  the  undertaking  was 
finally  laid  aside  for  fear  of  offending  the 
Delawares  and  the  neutral  Shawanese, 
thereby  driving  them  to  the  side  of  the 
British — two  tribes  of  the  nation  last 
mentioned  having  already  joined  the 
enemy. 

The  first  “ pitched  battle  ” of  the  Rev- 
olution fought  in  the  trans-Alleghany 
region  was  a small  affair,  but  it  was 
fought  on  the  soil  of  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Ohio  and  was  a spirited  and  deter- 
mined contest  of  arms.  Mingoes  in 
April  had  struck  settlements  at  various 
points  on  the  border  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  One  of  their  attacks  was 
on  Muchmore’s  plantation,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  killing  the 
owner  and  taking  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren prisoners.  A lieutenant  of  militia 
and  ten  militiamen  of  the  neighborhood 
pursued  the  savages,  after  crossing  the 
Ohio,  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  over- 
taking them,  when  the  Indians  stood  at 
bay,  but  were  soon  routed.  The  whites 
had  none  killed,  but  the  savages  left  one 
of  their  number  on  the  field,  who  was, 
after  the  militia  had  given  up  the  pursuit 
and  returned  to  the  battle-field,  found 
and  promptly  scalped. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  Brigadier- 
General  Edward  Hand  of  the  Conti- 
nental army  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  and 
assumed  chief  command  at  Pittsburgh  of 
the  western  department.  His  garrison 
was  composed  of  regulars,  independents 
and  militia.  His  coming  had  a tendency 
to  dispel  some  of  the  fears  of  the  bor- 
derers, but  it  was  only  momentary,  as  the 
aggressions  of  the  Indians  were  soon  seen 


to  be  on  the  increase.  All  war  parties 
came  from  the  Ohio  wilderness. 

The  tide  of  savage  incursions  which 
swept  through  the  new  Virginia  county  of 
Kentucky  (but  recently  erected  out  of  a 
part  of  the  county  of  Fincastle)  like  a 
torrent  for  a number  of  weeks  during 
the  spring,  slowly  rolled  back  across  the 
Ohio,  leaving  the  discouraged  settlers 
to  repair  their  loss  as  best  they  could 
and  to  mourn  lost  relatives  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  despair ; and,  although  they  were 
re-inforced  during  the  summer,  only  three 
settlements — Boonesborough,  Harrods- 
burg  and  Logan’s  fort — proved  permanent. 

Before  the  end  of  July  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  braves,  with  thirty  white 
officers  and  rangers,  had  been  sent  out 
from  Detroit.  Of  the  Ohio  Indians,  the 
Ottawas,  Mingoes  and  Wyandots,  with  a 
portion  of  the  Shawanese,  had  accepted 
the  war  belts  of  Hamilton.  “ The 
Pluggystown  gang,”  wrote  General  Hand, 
“ with  two  tribes  of  the  Shawanese  and 
some  of  the  Delawares,  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  advice  of  our  few  friends.” 

Colonel  Morgan  (for  he  had  now  right- 
fully acquired  that  title  because  of  the 
action  of  congress  giving  him  the  rank  of 
colonel)  thereupon  made  efforts  to  hold 
another  treaty  with  the  Ohio  Indians. 
Only  some  Delawares  and  a few  Shawa- 
nese obeyed  the  call.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  field  of  his  operations  as  Indian  agent 
was  gradually  narrowing  and  his  influence 
among  the  savages  beyond  the  Ohio  con- 
stantly lessening.  Captain  Arbuckle, 
from  Fort  Randolph,  wrote  that  two  of 
the  Shawanese  tribes  were  for  the  Ameri- 
cans and  two  against  them  ; but  he  soon 
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learned  that,  because  of  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  from  Detroit,  the  neutral 
portion  was  wavering. 

The  Shawanese  villages  at  this  date 
were  numerous,  all  in  the  southern,  south- 
western and  western  parts  of  what  is 
now  the  state  of  Ohio.  One  of  these, 
named  Chillicothe,  or  Oldtown,  was  in  the 
present  county  of  Ross,  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Frankfort.  Not  less  than 
three  were  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  Pickaway  county,  one  of  them  being 
also  known  as  Chillicothe,  sometimes  Old 
Chillicothe,  now  the  village  of  Westfall ; 
another  was  Cornstalk’s  town ; a third, 
the  Grenadier  Squaw’s  town.  There  were, 
too,  several  smaller  towns,  all  upon  or 
near  the  Pickaway  Plains.  Besides  these, 
there  was  one.  in  the  present  county  of 
Green,  likewise  known  as  Chillicothe, 
frequently  Old  Chillicothe.  It  was  three 
miles  north  of  what  is  now  Xenia.  There 
was  still  another — this  one  in  the  present 
Clark  county.  It  was  called  Piqua,  and 
was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
Mad  river,  about  five  miles  west  of  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Springfield.  Two  more 
were  in  the  present  county  of  Logan ; 
these  were  Mac-a-cheek  (properly  Mack- 
a-chack)  and  Wapatomica — a misspelling 
of  “ Wakatomica.”  The  former  was  on 
a creek  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  stream,  something  over  a mile 
north-of-east  of  what  is  now  West  Lib- 
erty; the  latter  was  located  just  below  the 
present  Zanesfield. 

During  the  summer  the  Mingoes  upon 
the  Scioto  and  the  Wyandots  upon  the 
Sandusky,  with  a few  Shawanese  and 
Delawares,  began  the  laying  of  a scheme 
to  capture  Fort  Henry  at  Wheeling. 


They  marched  first  to  the  Shawanese 
towns,  then  to  Coshocton,  being  re-in- 
forced  at  the  latter  place  by  some  Sene- 
cas, Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Shawanese  and 
Pottawattamies,  and  by  a few  French 
Canadians.  They  finally  departed  for 
Wheeling  on  the  twenty-third  of  August, 
crossing  the  Ohio  and  investing  Fort 
Henry  on  the  first  day  of  September. 
The  assailants  having  ambushed  success- 
fully a portion  of  the  garrison,  withdrew 
across  the  river.  Fifteen  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  and  five  wounded.  Such 
was  the  result  of  what  is  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  west  as  the  “ First  Siege  of 
Fort  Henry.”  It  was  the  first  attempt  by 
the  enemy  against  the  frontier  in  force 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The 
fort  at  the  time  had  but  a small  garrison, 
which  was  under  command  of  Colonel 
David  Shepherd. 

The  Half  King,  head  chief  of  the  San- 
dusky Wyandots,  whose  Indian  name 
was  Dunquat,  went  soon  after  on  a 
maraud  against  the  border  with  forty  of 
his  braves,  when  he  met  a reconnoitering 
expedition  of  forty-six  men  from  Fort 
Henry,  about  eight  miles  below  that  post, 
killing  twenty-one,  wounding  several  and 
capturing  one.  This  ill-starred  affair  is 
known  in  border  history  as  “Foreman’s 
Defeat.”  It  happened  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Ohio. 

As  the  year  1777  wore  away,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Shawanese  who  went  over  to 
the  British  steadily  increased.  Captain 
Arbuckle  at  Fort  Randolph  (Point  Pleas- 
ant) saw  clearly  that  the  tendency  of  the 
nation  was  toward  war,  and  having  an  op- 
portunity, imprisoned  in  the  fort  the  chief, 
Cornstalk,  and  two  other  Shawanese. 
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However,  they  were  really  friends  of  the 
Americans,  but  were  all  three  wantonly 
killed  by  the  uncontrollable  militia  at  the 
post.  This  hastened  the  hostility  of  the 
nation.  They  soon  proved  the  most  un- 
relenting of  foes.  Captain  Arbuckle 
quickly  felt  the  effect  of  savage  animosity. 
He  soon  lost  several  of  his  men,  who 
were  ambuscaded  and  killed. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1778,  Dan- 
iel Boone,  with  a party  of  thirty  men, 
went  to  the  Blue  Licks,  Kentucky,  from 
Boonesborough,  to  make  salt.  On  the 
seventh  of  the  ensuing  month  Boone  was 
taken  prisoner,  while  hunting,  “by  a party 
of  one  hundred  and  two  Indians  and  two 
Frenchmen.”  They  were  on  their  march 
against  Boonesborough.  Besides  Boone, 
twenty-seven  of  his  party  at  the  “ Licks  ’’ 
were  taken,  and  the  enemy,  with  their 
prisoners,  recrossed  the  Ohio  and  re- 
turned to  “ Old  Chillicothe  ” — the  one 
already  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  present 
county  of  Green,  Ohio,  on  the  waters  of 
the  Little  Miami.  After  Boone  had 
visited  Detroit  and  was  brought  back  to 
the  Shawanese  village  just  named,  he  saw, 
in  June,  that  four  hundred  and  fifty 
Indians  had  embodied  themselves,  deter- 
mined to  attack  his  settlement — Boones- 
borough. He  thereupon  made  his  es- 
cape; and  this  fact  induced  the  Indians  to 
give  up  their  intended  march. 

Hamilton,  with  the  opening  of  the  year 
1778,  increased  his  efforts  in  sending  along 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
“ parties  of  savages,  whose  reckless  cruelty 
won  his  applause.”  “The  parties  sent 
hence,”  he  wrote  on  the  fifteenth  of  Jan- 
uary, “have  been  generally  successful, 
though  the  Indians  have  lost  enough  to 


sharpen  their  resentment.”  “ They  have 
brought  in  twenty-three  prisoners  alive,” 
he  adds,  “ twenty  of  which  they  presented 
to  me,  and  a hundred  and  twenty-nine 
scalps  ” — which  bloody  trophies,  he  could 
have  said  with  truth,  were  also  given  him  ; 
for  doubtless  they  were,  although  he  may 
not  have  intended  so  to  say. 

General  Hand,  at  Fort  Pitt,  learned  that 
the  enemy  had  a quantity  of  stores  lodged 
in  the  Delaware  town  on  the  Cuyahoga 
— consisting  of  arms,  ammunition,  provis- 
ions and  clothing — about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Pittsburgh.  These  stores,  the 
commandant  heard,  were  intended  to 
support  the  savages  in  their  incursions  into 
the  border  settlements,  and  he  determined 
that,  if  possible,  they  must  be  destroyed. 
Hand  succeeded  in  gathering  a party  of 
about  five  hundred  men,  mostly  from  West- 
moreland county,  Pennsylvania,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  expedition, until  finally  what  is 
now  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  was  reached  ; 
but  (this  was  in  February)  heavy  rains 
came  on,  and  the  snows  of  winter  melting, 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  design 
and  return.  However,  before  commenc- 
ing the  march  homeward,  one  Indian,  one 
boy  and  three  squaws  were  killed.  This 
first  marching  of  the  Americans  in  force 
into  what  is  now  Ohio  was  long  after 
known  as  “ The  Squaw  Campaign.” 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  Alex- 
ander McKee,  formerly  deputy  Indian 
agent  at  Pittsburgh  ; Matthew  Elliott,  an 
Indian  trader  who  had  been  captured, 
taken  to  Detroit,  but  had  been  liberated 
on  parole;  and  Simon  Girty,  a Pennsyl- 
vanian, who  had  acted  for  the  patriots 
as  an  interpreter  to  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Pitt,  fled  to  the  Ohio  wilderness, 
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along  with  two  other  white  men  and  two 
Negroes,  making  their  way  first  to  Coshoc- 
ton, where  they  well-nigh  induced  the 
Delawares  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against 
the  Americans,  and  going  thence  to  the 
Shawanese  towns  upon  the  Scioto,  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  savages  there 
against  the  borderers.  Before  the  middle 
of  June  they  had  reached  Detroit,  where, 
of  course,  they  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  Hamilton,  the  lieutenant-governor. 

A number  of  Wyandots,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  May,  under  the  lead  of  Dun- 
quat,  the  Half  King,  together  with  some 
Mingoes — the  combined  force  numbering 
one  hundred  warriors — crossed  the  Ohio 
river  at  Point  Pleasant  (mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha)  and  assailed  Fort 
Randolph.  The  savages  endeavored  to 
draw  the  garrison  into  an  ambuscade,  but 
the  commander,  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  coming,  was  too  wary  to  be 
thus  entrapped.  Only  one  of  his  men 
was  killed  and  one  wounded.  Foiled 
here,  Dunquat  took  his  warriors  up  the 
Great  Kanawha  to  attack  the  Greenbrier 
settlement,  but  with  the  result  of  losing 
seventeen  of  his  number  killed,  while 
the  borderers  had  only  four  slain. 

Although  throughout  the  first  half  of 
the  year  there  were  but  two  raids  in  force 
made  by  the  savage  enemy  across  the 
Ohio  into  the  settlements — the  one  in- 
tended against  Boonesborough  and  the 
other  attacking  Fort  Randolph — there 
were  numerous  inroads  by  small  war 
parties  all  along  the  border.  Published 
accounts  of  many  of  these  are  exagger- 
ated, and  there  are  few  free  from  errors  in 
names  and  in  times  of  their  actual  occur- 
rence. One  of  the  most  serious  of  these 


Indian  incursions  was  the  attack,  in  West- 
moreland county,  Pennsylvania,  of  a set- 
tlement “at  and  about  Wallace’s  fort,” 
where  nine  men  were  killed  and  one 
wounded,  while  the  enemy  lost  but  four. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel George  Rogers  Clark,  a resident  of 
Kentucky  county,  Virginia,  reached  the 
Illinois  village  of  Kaskaskia  with  a force 
mainly  from  his  own  state,  and  occupied 
the  place  without  resistance.  The  residue 
of  the  Illinois  towns,  as  well  as  Vincennes, 
upon  the  Wabash,  in  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Indiana,  soon  submitted  to 
American  rule.  It  was  a bloodless,  but 
a very  important  conquest,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  and  was  followed  by  events  of 
thrilling  interest,  participated  in  by  Clark 
and  his  men  on  one  side,  and  by  Hamil- 
ton from  Detroit,  with  a considerable 
force  of  whites  and  Indians,  on  the  other. 

About  the  first  of  August  Daniel 
Boone,  “ the  famous  partizan,”  went  on  an 
expedition  from  Boonesborough  into  the 
Indian  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  with  a 
party  of  nineteen  men,  in  order  to  sur- 
prise a small  village  up  the  Scioto  called 
“Paint  Creek.”  When  near  the  town  a 
force  of  thirty  Indians,  which  was,  in 
reality,  only  a portion  of  a much  larger 
body  of  savages,  was  met  on  the  march 
against  Boone’s  fort.  A smart  fight  en- 
sued and  the  savages  fled,  with  the  loss 
one  killed  and  two  wounded.  As  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Paint  Creek  village 
was  entirely  evacuated,  Boone  and  his 
companions  hastened  home  to  prepare 
against  the  corning  storm,  luckily,  on  their 
route,  passing,  without  being  assailed,  the 
other  Indian  force  marching  against  his 
post. 
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Boonesborough  was  soon  beset  by  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  Ohio  Indians  and 
twelve  white  men,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Lieutenant  Fontenoy  De- 
quindre  of  the  British  Indian  department 
— a French  Canadian  of  Detroit.  Isidore 
Chesne  was  with  the  expedition  as  inter- 
preter, having  also  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  Canadians ; while  Black 
Fish,  a Shawanese  chief,  had  a like  com- 
mand of  the  savages  who  were  mostly  of 
his  nation.  An  investment  of  nine  days 
followed  a parleying  between  the  enemy 
and  the  garrison,  when,  on  the  twentieth 
of  August,  the  siege  was  raised  and  the 
Indians  with  their  white  allies  recrossed 
the  Ohio.  The  American  loss  was  two 
killed  and  four  wounded;  the  attacking 
force  lost  thirty-seven  killed. 

At  Fort  Pitt  General  Lachlan  McIn- 
tosh was  now  in  command,  and  he  was 
preparing,  under  authority  of  the  Conti- 
nental congress,  to  assail  Detroit;  how- 
ever, this  project  was  soon  abandoned  by 
the  government,  and  he  was  directed  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  destroy  such 
towns  of  the  hostile  tribes  (meaning,  of 
course,  the  Ohio  Indians)  as  he  in  his 
discretion  should  think  would  most  effect- 
ually tend  to  chastise  and  terrify  the  sav- 
ages and  check  their  ravages  on  the  west- 
ern frontiers.  Still,  General  McIntosh 
kept  his  eye  on  Detroit.  He  was  willing 
only  to  “defer”  the  expedition  against 
that  fort ; that  was  all.  Very  well  he 
knew  that  so  long  as  that  post  could  sup- 
ply the  savage  nations  with  an  almost  un- 
limited amount  of  necessary  stores,  so 
long  could  their  active  hostility  be  counted 
on  with  certainty. 

It  becomes  important  just  here  to  un- 


derstand, to  a certain  extent,  the  military 
situation  at  Detroit,  because  of  the  bear- 
ing it  has  upon  affairs  transpiring  at  that 
time  and  subsequently,  in  the  Ohio  coun- 
try. There  were  present  four  companies 
of  the  Eighth  (or  King’s)  regiment,  one 
company  of  the  Forty-seventh  and  two 
companies  of  Butler’s  rangers.  The  four 
companies  of  the  Eighth  were  under 
Captain  Lernoult,  who  still  had  chief 
command  of  the  garrison.  The  one  of 
the  Forty-seventh  had  at  its  head  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Aubrey.  Butler’s  rangers 
were  under  command  of  Captain  William 
Caldwell.  The  policy  as  to  the  rangers 
was,  to  intermix  them  with  the  Indians 
when  on  service.  The  whole  number  of 
troops  in  Detroit  was  about  five  hundred. 

It  wras  now  determined  to  attempt  the 
holding  another  treaty  at  Pittsburgh  with 
the  Delawares,  Shawanese  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Ohio  country.  Goods  to  the  value 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  were  purchased 
to  “ conciliate  the  affections  ” of  such 
Indians  as  might  attend  the  council  and 
to  secure  them  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  But  no  savages  came  ex- 
cept Delawares,  who  were  represented 
by  White  Eyes,  Captain  Pipe  and  John 
Killbuck,  jr.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
September  articles  of  a treaty  were  signed. 
By  these  not  only  were  the  Delawares 
made  close  allies  of  the  United  States 
and  “ the  hatchet  put  into  their  hands,” 
but  consent  was  obtained  from  them  to 
march  an  army  across  their  territory. 
They  stipulated  to  join  the  troops  of  the 
general  government  with  such  a number 
of  their  best  and  most  expert  warriors 
as  they  could  spare,  consistent  with 
their  own  safety.  Immediately  following 
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this  treaty  was  the  erection,  by  command 
of  General  McIntosh,  of  a strong  fortifi- 
cation near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver, 
at  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  borough 
of  Beaver  (in  the  present  county  of  that 
name,  in  Pennsylvania),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Fort  McIntosh. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  at  De- 
troit, upon  hearing  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Illinois  by  the  force  under  Colonel 
George  Rogers  Clark,  and  the  submission 
also  of  Vincennes,  upon  the  Wabash, 
to  the  Americans,  determined  to  attempt 
their  re-capture.  He  accordingly  left 
Detroit  early  in  October,  intending  to 
march  to  the  Illinois  towns  by  way  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  Maumee,  theWabash  and  the  Ohio 
until  the  Mississippi  was  reached  ; thence 
up  that  stream  to  Kaskaskia.  He  had 
under  him  of  regular  soldiers,  including 
officers  and  men,  thirty-five  ; of  “ irreg- 
ulars,” forty  four  rank  and  file  ; of  militia, 
about  seventy,  and  about  sixty  Indians, 
his  force  of  savages  being  augmented 
on  the  way.  Vincennes  was  not  reached 
until  the  seventeenth  of  December.  The 
fort  having  no  garrison  worth  naming, 
immediately  surrendered,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants gave  in,  at  once,  their  submission. 
Hamilton  proceeded  to  repair  the  fortifica- 
tion, which  was  known  as  Fort  Sackville, 
for  he  had  concluded  to  remain  at  that 
post  until  the  opening  of  the  ensuing 
spring. 

As  early  as  the  eighth  of  October  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  army  were 
removed  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Fort  McIntosh, 
where  about  thirteen  hundred  men — the 
largest  force  collected  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  during  the  Revolution  — were 
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assembled,  consisting,  besides  the  Con- 
tinental troops,  of  at  least  one  thousand 
militia ; but  the  want  of  necessary  sup- 
plies forbade  any  immediate  forward 
movement  against  the  hostile  Ohio 
Indians.  But  early  in  November  alarm- 
ing intelligence  reached  General  Mc- 
Intosh from  the  western  wilderness,  to  the 
effect  that  all  the  Indians  were  about  to 
unite  on  the  Tuscarawas  to  oppose  his 
progress,  it  being  understood  by  them 
that  Detroit  was  the  objective  point  of  the 
expedition.  Immediately  twelve  hundred 
men  were  got  ready,  and  after  fourteen 
days’  march,  under  command  of  the  gen- 
eral, the  Tuscarawas  river  was  reached, 
when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  report 
which  had  been  received  by  him  before 
starting  was  false. 

At  this  juncture  the  American  com- 
mander was  informed  that  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  winter  had  not  reached 
Fort  McIntosh  and  that  very  little  could 
be  expected.  He  was  thus  disappointed 
in  all  his  “ flattering  prospects  and 
schemes  ” against  Detroit ; for  the  capture 
of  that  post  was  still  his  ambition.  But 
there  was  no  alternative — he  must  return 
as  he  came,  or  he  must  erect  a strong 
stockade  fort  upon  the  Tuscarawas  and 
leave  in  it  as  many  men  as  his  provisions 
would  justify,  to  secure  it  until  the  next 
season,  to  serve,  meanwhile,  as  a bridle 
upon  the  Indians  in  their  own  country, 
and  with  the  residue  of  his  men  march 
back  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver. 
The  building  of  the  fort  was  determined 
upon.  Its  site  was  a short  distance  south 
of  the  present  village  of  Bolivar,  in 
Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Tuscarawas  river,  the  whole 
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army  being  employed  upon  it  so  long  as 
the  stock  of  provisions  seemed  to  justify 
it.  It  was  a regularly  laid  out  work,  in- 
closing something  less  than  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  was  named  Fort  Laurens  in 
honor  of  the  then  president  of  congress. 
It  was  the  first  military  post  of  the  United 
States  erected  upon  any  portion  of  the 
territory  now  constituting  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Leaving,  on  the  ninth  of  December, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  with  scanty 
supplies,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
John  Gibson,  to  finish  and  protect  the 
fort,  McIntosh,  with  the  rest  of  his  army, 
returned  very  short  of  provisions  to  Fort 
McIntosh,  reaching  there  on  the  thir- 
teenth, when  the  militia  under  his  com- 
mand were  discharged  “precipitately.” 

After  the  main  army  left  Fort  Laurens, 
Colonel  Gibson  continued  the  work  upon 
the  fortification.  “ I have  already  fin- 
ished setting  up  the  pickets,”  he  wrote, 
before  the  close  of  the  month,  “and  in  a 
few  days  I think  I can  bid  defiance  to 
the  enemy.”  “The  distressed  situation 
of  the  men/’  he  continued,  “ prevents  the 
work  from  going  on  as  briskly  as  it  other- 
wise would.”  In  the  meantime,  he  had 
opened  'negotiations  with  the  friendly 
Delawares  at  Coshocton  for  the  purchase 
of  some  cattle.  “ With  these,”  he  added, 
“ I am  in  hopes  we  shall  have  beef  enough, 
and  that  we  shall  have  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  flour  until  a further  supply  can  be 
sent  us.” 

All  along  the  western  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  there  were,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year  (1778),  many  in- 


roads of  the  savages  from  the  Ohio  wil- 
derness. Captain  Samuel  Miller  of  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania  regiment  (which 
regiment,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Daniel  Brodhead,  had  marched  from  over 
the  mountains  as  a part  of  General  Mc- 
Intosh’s army),  who,  with  nine  men,  chiefly 
Continental  soldiers,  was  bringing  grain 
from  the  neighborhood  to  Fort  Hand, 
in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania, 
was,  on  the  seventh  of  July,  surprised  by 
a party  of  savages.  The  captain  and 
seven  of  his  men  were  killed. 

There  were,  also,  frequent  incursions 
of  scalping-parties  from  across  the  Ohio, 
at  different  points  below  Wheeling,  not- 
withstanding the  marching  of  McIntosh 
with  his  army  to  the  Tuscarawas,  as  before 
described.  These  were  continued  until 
late  in  the  autumn.  From  Fort  Henry 
to  Fort  Randolph  there  were  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  hostile  Indians  advanc- 
ing to  the  settlements  lying  on  the  east 
and  west  forks  of  the  Monongahela  and 
their  branches. 

In  Kentucky  county,  Virginia,  the  set- 
tlements were  kept  constantly  in  a state 
of  alarm.  Especially  was  this  the  case  at 
the  ending  of  the  year,  when  parties 
struck  the  homes  of  the  borderers,  being 
sent  out  by  Hamilton  from  Vincennes. 
Everywhere  the  results  of  these  marauds 
were  the  same — destruction  of  property, 
death  to  many,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex, 
and  captives  hurried  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  be  tortured,  many  of  them,  at  the 
stake. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


[To  be  continued. ] 
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The  Magazine  of  Western  History 
for  June,  1887,  contains  an  article  giving 
an  account  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier  and  of  the  marked 
ability  and  enterprise  of  Messrs.  McCune 
and  Bleistein,  as  shown  in  the  rapid  rise 
of  that  leading  journal  of  western  New 
York. 

The  article  in  question  speaks  of  the 
Courier  as  having  “had  its  origin  in  the 
thirties;”  but  that  is  an  error.  The 
original  proprietor  and  founder  of  the 
Courier  was  Theodotus  Burwell,  who 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  paper 
early  in  1842  as  a weekly  journal,  under 
the  name  of  the  Courier  and  Economist , 
which  was  soon  after  changed  to  a daily, 
the  Economist  being  dropped.  The  pub- 
lication was  continued  by  Mr.  Burwell  for 
about  three  years,  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  then  sold  by  him  to  Ward  Hunt, 
then  of  Utica,  and  afterwards  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

The  purchase  was  made  for  the  benefit 
of  Joseph  Stringham,  an  ex-cashier  of  a 
Buffalo  bank  and  a kinsman  of  Judge 
Hunt.  Stringham  continued  the  publi- 
cation for  several  years,  and  then  sold 
the  paper  to  William  A.  Seaver,  after- 
wards for  many  years  editor  of  “The 
Drawer  ” in  Harper’s  Magazine. 

Judge  Burwell  became  a resident  at 
Buffalo  at  an  early  day.  He  was  born  in 
Oxford,  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut, 
in  March,  1805;  removed  with  his  parents 


to  Herkimer  county,  New  York,  in  the 
fall  of  1817,  where  he  worked  with  his 
father  on  a farm  until  his  father  died  in 
April,  1823.  After  that,  by  working  as  a 
farmer  and  chopping  and  clearing  land 
in  summer  and  teaching  common  school 
in  winter,  he  saved  enough  to  fit  himself 
to  enter  the  junior  class  of  Union  college, 
Schenectady,  in  1828,  and  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1830.  At  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  class  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1880,  there  were  present  and 
represented  of  his  classmates,  Augustus 
Schell,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  Henry 
James  the  elder,  ex-Judge  Levi  F.  Bowen 
of  Lockport,  ex-Senator  George  D.  Beers  of 
Ithaca,  W.  C.  Wisner  of  Lockport,  Profes- 
sor Lockwood  Hoyt,  General  Sturdevant 
of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  and  several 
others  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
world.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Burwell 
was  graduated,  he  removed  to  Buffalo, 
where  he  was  for  a year  professor  of 
mathematics  and  material  philosophy  in 
a military  academy,  after  which  he  was 
the  principal  of  the  school,  when  con- 
ducted as  an  ordinary  academy.  While 
principal  of  this  school,  Mr.  Burwell  and 
Hiram  Barney,  then  principal  of  the 
academy  at  Springville,  Erie  county,  and 
afterwards  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  issued  a circular  offering 
gratuitous  instruction  to  students  who 
would  pledge  themselves  to  follow  com- 
mon school  teaching  as  a profession,  and 
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Mr.  Burwell  prepared  a bill  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  legislature  providing  for  a 
normal  school  system  by  the  state,  and 
this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  at- 
tempt made  in  this  state  to  introduce  such 
a system. 

In  1834  Mr.  Burwell  was  appointed 
deputy  county  clerk  of  Erie  county,  under 
Honorable  Noah  P.  Sprague,  father  of 
the  distinguished  lawyer,  E.  C.  Sprague 
of  Buffalo,  and  did  with  his  own  hands  all 
the  recording  then  required  in  an  office 
now  requiring  the  assistance  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  clerks. 

Meantime,  he  pursued  the  study  of  law 
with  Dyer  Tillinghast  and  Thomas  T. 
Sherwood,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  supreme  court  at  the  July  term  of 
1835  in  the  same  class  with  Judge  Gil- 
bert of  Brooklyn  and  Judge  Mason  of 
the  court  of  appeals.  He  continued  in 
active  practice  at  Buffalo  until  1848,  and 
in  the  meantime,  in  1846,  was  offered  a 
law  professorship  in  Wabash  college, 
Indiana,  which  he  thought  seriously  of 
accepting  on  account  of  partially  failing 
health,  and  as  being  more  congenial  to 
his  tastes  than  the  severe  professional 
labor  which  he  had  endured  for  several 
years  in  the  execution  of  important  trusts 
and  a very  full  practice  in  his  profession. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Indiana 
State  Journal  of  January  21,  1846,  is 
highly  complimentary  of  the  proposed 
enterprise  : 

WABASH  COLLEGE. 

The  Honorable  Theodotus  Burwell  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  has  been  invited  to  open  a law  school  in 
connection  with  this  institution.  This  gentleman 
has  recently  visited  the  college  and  delivered  sev- 
eral popular  lectures  on  the  subject  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  relations  between  civil  and  ecclesi- 


astical polity  under  our  American  system.  The 
lectures  were  characterized  by  that  chasteness  and 
perspicuity  of  style,  that  close  and  logical  reasoning, 
indispensable  to  success  in  the  department  of  in- 
struction to  which  he  has  been  invited.  Judge  Bur- 
well’s  views  of  the  subject  in  discussion  were  sound, 
and  evinced  that  enlarged  conception  of  our  free 
institutions  and  those  nice  distinctions  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  which  commend 
themselves  to  every  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  His  suggestions  relative  to  a modification 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  so  as  to  adapt  it  more 
perfectly  to  our  extended  territory  and  increasing 
population,  as  well  as  to  unite  in  one  the  different 
branches  of  this  denomination,  were  very  plausible 
and  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  more  im- 
mediately concerned. 

The  impression  made  by  his  visit  to  Crawfords- 
ville  and  by  his  lectures  is  such  as  to  give  promise, 
that  should  he  accept  the  invitation  made  to  him 
and  open  the  contemplated  school,  he  would  be  a 
valuable  accession  not  only  to  the  college  but  to 
the  legal  profession  in  the  Wabash  valley.  The 
enterprise  we  deem  one  of  high  importance  and 
hope  sincerely  it  will  be  attended  with  success. 

But  Mr.  Burwell  wras  satisfied  on  visit- 
ing the  college  that  it  would  prove  to  be 
premature  to  make  the  attempt  at  that 
early  period  in  its  history  and  hence  con- 
tinued his  practice  at  Buffalo  until  1855, 
when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York. 

In  April,  1838,  there  was  placed  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Bur- 
well as  trustee,  and  by  power  of  attorney, 
substantially  all  that  part  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo  lying  north  of  Buffalo  harbor,  east 
of  Chicago  street,  south  of  Mackinaw 
street  and  west  of  Hamburgh  street, 
within  which  bounds  are  now  located 
nearly  all  the  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments and  railroad  depots  of  this  city. 
This  property  had  been  laid  out  in  blocks 
and  lots,  much  of  it  sold  by  contract  and 
on  receipt  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  utmost  confu- 
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sion  and  intricate  questions  had  arisen  by 
reason  of  the  universal  insolvency  of  pur- 
chasers after  the  speculations  of  1835-6. 

This  trust  was  closed  by  Mr.  Burwell 
under  the  direction  of  the  chancellor  in 
1846,  and  involved  an  amount  of  labor 
which,  with  other  professional  duties, 
seriously  impaired  a constitution  of  ex- 
ceptionally great  strength  and  vigor,  so  that 
early  in  1848  he  felt  compelled  to  resort  to 
a farm  which  he  purchased,  ten  miles  east  of 
Buffalo,  at  the  village  of  Lancaster,  where 
he  resided  most  of  the  time  until  he 
removed  to  New  York. 

While  living  at  Lancaster,  which  was  in 
the  assembly  district  from  which  President 
Fillmore  first  started  on  his  political  career, 
and  where  the  usual  Whig  majority  was 
about  six  hundred,  Mr.  Burwell,  in  1853, 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
assembly,  and  being  supported  oy  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law  party,  came  witnin  ten 
votes  of  an  election.  The  next  ear  he 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
state  senate,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
division  of  the  party  into  Hunkers  and 
Barnburners. 

He  was  city  attorney  and  counsel  to 
the  corporation  of  Buffalo  in  1836,  and 
city  clerk  when  the  records  of  the  old 
village  of  Buffalo  fixing  the  lines  of  the 
streets  were  chiefly  on  slips  of  paper 
thrown  promiscuously  into  a large  basket, 
and  which  were  by  Mr.  Burwell  arranged, 
recorded  and  indexed  as  now  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Burwell  was  afterwards  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  New  York  supreme 
court  commissioner,  and  still  later  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Erie  county.  He  took  an  active  part 


in  the  negotiation  of  the  Reciprocity 
treaty  with  Canada,  which  was  abrogated 
by  congress  in  1867,  as  provided  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  By  correspondence 
with  leading  merchants  in  Toronto,  Mont- 
real and  Oswego,  and  by  going  before  the 
committee  on  commerce  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  of  which  Mr.  Sey- 
mour of  Troy  was  chairman,  and  by 
articles  published  in  the  Buffalo  papers, 
he  expended  much  time  in  furthering  the 
negotiation.  Governor  Marcy,  who  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  was  a client  of  Mr.  Bur- 
well while  acting  as  receiver  of  one  of  the 
broken  banks  of  Buffalo. 

On  the  supposed  advantages  to  accrue 
to  Canada  from  this  treaty,  in  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  lumber,  Mr.  Burwell  made 
investments  in  the  Valley  of  the  Grand 
river  in  Canada  and  there  erected  a large 
mill  at  Cayuga.  This  proved  to  be  a 
disastrous  enterprise  and  led  to  severe 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  But  his  in- 
domitable energy  and  capacity  for  labor 
enabled  him  with  restored  health  to  renew 
the  struggle  in  a new  field  with  a new 
energy  and  resolution.  Soon  after  he 
removed  to  New  York  he  formed  a law 
partnership  with  General  Nye,  afterwards 
governor  and  then  senator  from  Nevada, 
and  W.  S.  McCoun*  son  of  Vice-Chancel- 
lor McCoun,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
a large  practice.  Mr.  McCoun,  who  had 
been  a former  partner  of  Horace  F. 
Clark,  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  son-in-law,  had 
succeeded  to  the  clientage  of  his  father 
to  a great  extent.  One  of  these  clients, 
whose  country  residence  on  Long  Island 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  McCoun 
country-seat,  was  Commodore  Paulding. 
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The  commodore,  under  what  he  under- 
stood to  be  the  instructions  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  break  up  the  filibustering  ex- 
pedition of  General  Walker  at  Greytown, 
Nicaragua,  had  caused  one  of  the  supposed 
filibusters  to  be  arrested  on  land.  He 
was  a Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Mc- 
Farland and  claimed  to  be  an  engineer 
in  the  employ  of  the  Transit  company, 
then  engaged  in  the  San  Juan  and  Nic- 
aragua lake  transportation  enterprise 
across  the  continent.  The  commodore 
had  detained  him  on  board  his  flag-ship 
only  a short  time  and  then  let  him  go  on 
parole.  But  he  came  to  New  York  and 
sued  the  commodore,  claiming  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  damages.  The  commodore 
applied  to  the  governor  to  defend  him. 
But  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  his  wonted  cau- 
tion and  timidity,  and  under  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  southern  members  of 
the  cabinet,  some  of  whom  were  sympa- 
thizers with  the  filibusters,  refused  to  un- 
dertake the  defence,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man was  obliged  to  retain  his  own  lawyer 
at  his  own  expense.  It  was  alleged  on 
the  part  of  the  government  that  the  order 
to  the  naval  office  was  only  to  prevent 
the  Walker  expedition  from  landing  and 
that  the  order  was  exceeded  by  going 
ashore.  Mr.  Burwell  had  entire  charge  of 
the  defence  of  this  suit.  A large  amount 
of  testimony  was  taken  in  New  York  and 
in  Nicaragua,  and  much  time  expended 
for  which  very  inadequate  compensation 
was  made.  Mr.  Burwell  when  in  Wash- 
ington had  an  interview  with  Judge  Black, 
then  attorney-general,  on  the  subject,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  in  his  usual 
blunt  way  that  the  government  ought  to 
indemnify  the  commodore ; and  congress 


did  afterwards  partially  indemnify  him 
and  largely  through  the  influence  of  Sen- 
ator Doolittle  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Burwell.  Mr.  Doolittle  be- 
fore going  west  had  at  one  time  partially 
arranged  with  Mr.  Burwell  for  a partner- 
ship in  the  practice  of  law  at  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Burwell  soon  after  he  removed  to 
New  York  was  retained  in  a case  arising 
out  of  the  widening  of  Beekman  street, 
by  which  a strip  of  land  fifteen  feet  in 
width  was  taken  from  the  south  side  of 
the  Brick  church  lot  on  which  the  Potter 
building  and  the  Times  building  stand. 
This  strip  of  land  had  been  used  as  a 
place  of  burial  by  different  members  of 
the  Brick  church  congregation,  who  held 
their  rights  of  sepulture  under  various 
kinds  of  tenure,  some  of  them  having 
erected  vaults  on  their  lots  and  others 
having  deposited  the  remains  of  their 
friends  in  the  ground.  The  money 
awarded  by  the  city  for  this  strip  of  land 
had  been  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  and 
the  claimants  were  required  to  establish 
their  rights  before  a referee.  The  case 
was  referred  to  Philo  T.  Ruggles  who 
made  an  elaborate  report  after  a very 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject,  and 
on  the  motion  to  confirm  the  report  be- 
fore Judge  Davies,  afterwards  chief-judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  eight  or  ten  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  the  city  appeared,  among 
whom  were  ex-Attorney  General  Chat- 
field,  Marshall  S.  Bielwell,  Daniel  Lord, 
jr.,  Mr.  Sheppard,  corporation  counsel, 
etc.  The  case  involved  most  intricate 
questions,  especially  as  to  who  was  entitled 
to  control  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
and  what  was  the  character  of  the  tenure 
by  which  the  property  was  held.  Mr. 
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Burwell  appeared  for  the  estate  of  Thomas 
Ash,  which  being  at  the  head  of  the  list 
alphabetically,  was  first  called.  Mr.  Bur- 
well  was  never  a ready  speaker  and  being 
comparatively  a stranger  at  the  New  York 
bar,  of  course  argued  his  case  under  great 
embarrassment ; but  Judge  Davies  after- 
wards told  Governor  Nye  that  Mr.  Bur- 
well  made  the  ablest  argument  made  on 
that  occasion.  The  firm  of  Nye,  McCoun 
& Burwell  were  the  counsel  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Astor  house  and  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  hotel  and  several  other  large 
New  York  firms  and  stock  companies,  in- 
cluding the  American  Express  company. 
Mr.  Burwell  succeeded  to  the  practice  at 
control  of  his  partners  on  the  retirement 
of  McCoun  to  his  farm  on  Long  Island 
and  of  General  Nye  on  his  appointment 
as  governor  of  Nevada. 

Early  in  1867,  when  the  Bankrupt  bill, 
which  was  finally  passed  by  congress,  was 
pending  in  the  house  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Jenks  of  Rhode  Island,  Judge  Burwell 
was  appointed  by  one  association  of  New 
York  merchants  to  procure  the  sanction 
of  the  board  of  trade  of  leading  cities 
of  the  west  to  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
especially  on  account  of  the  involuntary 
or  coercive  feature  of  the  law.  Accord- 
ingly, after  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
New  York  had  endorsed  that  feature  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Burwell  went  before  the  boards 
of  trade  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  and 
the  recommendations  thus  procured,  Mr. 
Jenks  considered  as  having  had  a con- 
trolling influence  in  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  the  house,  when  it  was  passed  by  a 
very  close  vote.  Early  in  1831,  with  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  his  life-long 


friend  and  client,  Dr.  J.  W.  Clark  of 
Buffalo,  Mr.  Burwell  organized  the 
Buffalo  Lyceum,  which  collected  a valu- 
able library,  afterwards  given  to  the  Young 
Men’s  association  of  that  city,  in  which 
the  lyceum  was  merged,  and  Dr.  Austin 
Flint,  in  an  address  before  that  valuable 
institution  some  years  after  its  organiza- 
tion, gave  Mr.  Burwell  the  credit  of 
originating  this,  the  first  literary  institution 
of  Buffalo.  He  was  a contributor  to  the 
Northern  Light,  a periodical  published 
by  General  Dix,  for  several  years  and  to 
the  press  generally.  He  was  a member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Buffalo,  and  a ruling  elder  in  it  from 
November,  1841,  to  the  time  he  removed 
to  New  York,  in  1855.  The  next  year 
after  his  removal  he  purchased  a small 
farm  in  what  is  now  the  fourth  ward  of  the 
city  of  Yonkers,  but  some  four  miles  from 
the  nearest  Presbyterian  church  and  near 
the  Bronxville  Reformed  Dutch  church, 
with  which  he  and  his  family  united.  In 
1856  he  was  elected  a ruling  elder  in  that 
church  and  has  continued  to  hold  that 
office  ever  since.  He  has  been  chosen  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Westchester  classes  to 
the  general  synod  several  times  when  he 
was  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  other 
engagements,  and  has  attended  once  when 
held  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  once 
at  Utica,  New  York,  once  at  Schenectady 
and  once  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and 
having  made  ecclesiastical  law  and  church 
government  a subject  of  special  study, 
has  been  considered  a valuable  member 
of  these  venerable  church  judications. 
Mr.  Burwell  married,  January  4,  1832,  a 
sister  of  Colonel  James  McKay,  principal 
of  the  military  academy  at  Buffalo,  who  was 
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afterwards  the  organizer  of  several  of  the 
great  express  companies  and  the  organizer 
and  first  secretary  of  the  express  and  bank- 
ing company,  Wells,  Fargo  & Company. 
They  have  four  children,  three  daughters,  all 
married,  two  living  near  them  and  one  in 
the  city  of  New  York;  also  a son,  a banker, 
who  was  the  organizer  and  is  the  manager 
of  the  clearing-house  in  that  beautiful  and 
flourishing  city.  Mr.  Burwell  is  wont  to 
speak  of  his  occupation  as  a farmer  as 
involving  the  most  valuable  lesson  of  his 
life,  as  he  is  sure  it  has  contributed  more 
to  his  solid  happiness  than  all  he  has 
attained  to  or  hoped  to  attain  from  all 
other  employments. 

When  he  retired  to  a farm  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  at  the  village  of  Lan- 
caster, in  1848,  his  health  was  thoroughly 
impaired.  It  was  a rough  piece  of  land 
not  long  before  rescued  from  the  Indian 
reservation,  watered  by  the  Cayuga  creek, 
the  main  branch  of  the  Buffalo  creek  or 
harbor.  With  an  ox  team  and  the  aid 
of  two  or  three  assistants,  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  extraction  of 
stumps  and  clearing  of  the  fields,  so  that 
in  about  seven  years  he  had  probably  the 
most  attractive  country  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Buffalo.  During  all  this 
time,  although  working  with  his  own 
hands  from  four  to  six  hours  a day,  he 
went  daily  to  the  city  and  attended  at  his 
office,  which  was  in  charge  of  a junior 
partner.  So,  also,  in  establishing  himself 
in  practice  in  New  York  he  purchased 
about  thirty  acres,  on  which  he  erected  a 
plain,  stone  house  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, and  chiefly  by  his  own  personal 
labor  planted  fruit  trees  after  he  was  fifty 
years  of  age,  which  have  for  several  years 


afforded  him  a great  abundance  of  fruit. 
He  has  continued  up  to  the  year  1887 
the  same  course  of  life,  rising  in  summer 
at  four  o’clock  and  in  winter  at  five  o’clock, 
and  working  in  field,  garden  or  fruit 
orchard  in  summer,  or  caring  for  his 
sheep  and  other  stock  in  winter,  like  an 
ordinary  farmer,  for  two  or  three  hours 
before  breakfast.  This  was  his  substitute 
for  gymnastic  exercise.  At  the  usual 
business  hour  in  the  morning  he  was  at 
his  desk  in  New  York  and  never  late  at 
the  call  of  the  calendar  in  court.  Re- 
turning at  evening,  he  was  usually  em- 
ployed several  hours  on  the  farm  before 
retiring  at  night.  Only  one  other  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  bar  is  as  well  pre- 
served at  his  age  as  is  Mr.  Burwell,  and 
that  is  David  Dudley  Field,  who  was  born 
the  same  year — 1805.  Mr.  Field’s  mode 
of  exercise  has  been  daily  horse-back  rid- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  his  distinguished 
professional  life. 

The  following  description  of  Mr.  Bur- 
well’s  place  was  given  by  General  Egbert 
L.  Biele,  the  celebrated  topographical  and 
civil  engineer,  on  whose  plan  Central  park 
in  New  York  was  laid  out,  on  his  exam- 
ination as  a witness  in  proceedings  to 
take  land  for  a division  of  a portion  of 
the  Bronx  river  to  supply  the  city  of  New 
York  with  pure  water  : 

Q — Please  describe  this  tract  of  Mr.  Burwell 's. 

A— It  is  a tract  of  about  thirty  acres  in  the  general 
shape  of  a parallelogram,  with  the  straighter  side  on 
the  Bronx  river.  It  is  topographically  divided  into 
slopes,  terraces  and  tablelands.  There  is  a gradual 
slope  up  from  the  Bronx  river  to  the  terrace  ; back 
of  this  terrace  there  is  a ledge  of  rocks,  very  broken, 
very  picturesque  and  very  beautiful.  I think  if  the 
same  ledge  of  rocks  were  in  Central  park,  it  would 
be  the  finest  in  the  park.  In  front  of  that  ledge  is 
a growth  of  well-grown  forest  trees  of  very  superior 
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character.  Oaks,  hickory,  chestnut — very  noble 
trees,  which  give  a shade  to  this  rocky  recess  and 
add  to  its  picturesqueness  by  enabling  them  to 
cover  it  with  mosses  and  ferns.  Above  that  ledge 
is  a plateau  with  another  terrace,  on  which  the  resi- 
dence is  situated,  and  back  of  the  enclosure  is  a 
tableland,  from  which  there  is  an  extensive  view,  ex- 
tending to  Long  Island  sound  on  the  east  and  the 
Hudson  and  Palisades  on  the  west,  covering  a very 
large  territory. 

Q — What  do  you  estimate  the  whole  property  at? 


A — I should  say  the  whole  property  was  worth 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Judge  Burwell  is  a descendant  of  Sir 
John  Burwell,  who  came  from  England 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  settled 
on  what  is  still  known  as  Burwell’s  farm 
in  the  town  of  Millford,  Connecticut. 

E.  B.  Merritt. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  are  sure  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
have  enjoyed  Mr.  Rice’s  account  of  his  trip  to 
California  in  1869.  The  venerable  writer  even 
at  that  time,  nearly  two  decades  ago,  was  con- 
sidered well  advanced  in  years,  yet  his  friends 
of  that  day  who  now  meet  him  declare  that  he 
holds  his  years  wonderfully,  and  bids  fair  to 
write  as  freshly  and  vigorously  for  the  next 
generation,  as  for  this.  He  is  busy  with  his 
pen,  as  these  pages  have  recently  shown  ; and 
has  also  of  late  superintended  a new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  his  book,  ‘Sketches  of  West- 
ern Reserve  Life,’  just  issued  from  the  press  of 
Lee  & Shepard,  Boston.  It  contains  various 
articles  that  throw  light  upon  life  and  char- 
acter in  the  west ; and  no  reader  of  these  pages 
needs  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Rice  makes  bright 
and  interesting  any  theme  his  ready  pen  touches. 


It  being  generally  known  to  the  public,  and 
Mr.  Rice  having  reached  that  point  where  he 
has  no  occasion  to  be  modest  as  to  his  age,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
his  birth  and  that  of  the  century  were  almost 
identical — the  last  named  being  elder  brother 
by  only  a few  months.  He  came  west  in  1824, 
and  has  not  only  grown  up  with  the  country 
but  has  seen  a great  deal  of  it  grow  east,  west, 
north  and  south.  Wonderful  changes  have 
occurred  in  those  eighty-eight  years;  and  if 
Mr.  Rice  should  be  still  voting  for  Jackson, 
there  could  be  no  surprise,  as  he  formed  the 
habit  long,  long  ago. 

We  are  tempted  in  this  connection  to  repeat 
a little  story  of  his  early  years,  which  Mr  Rice 
has  often  told,  and  which  he  recenty  told,  in 
the  following  words  : “ In  the  spring  of  1826  I 
resigned  my  position  in  the  Cleveland  Academy 
and  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  I continued  my 
legal  studies  with  Bellamy  Storer,  esq.,  and 


expected  to  sustain  myself  by  teaching  a select 
classical  school.  But  in  this  expectation  I was 
disappointed,  and  soon  became  penniless.  In 
order  to  cancel  the  small  balance  I owed  for 
board  and  get  away  from  Cincinnati,  I sent  the 
few  classical  text-books  I had  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction,  and  realized  less  than  half  their 
value,  but  enough  to  acquit  myself  of  debt  and 
pay  for  a deck  passage  up  the  Ohio  river  to 
Gallipolis,  on  the  evening  steamboat  bound  for 
Pittsburgh.  The  next  morning  I was  landed 
with  my  trunk,  at  an  early  hour,  on  the  sand- 
beach  of  the  river,  opposite  the  town  of  Galli- 
polis, ‘alone  in  my  glory.’  All  the  money  I 
had  left  was  twenty-five  cents.  In  a few  minutes 
a porter  with  a wheelbarrow  appeared,  and 
offered  to  take  my  trunk  to  the  tavern — the  best 
in  town.  ‘What  is  your  charge,’  said  I. 
1 Twenty-five  cents,’  said  he.  ‘ All  right,’  said 
I,  ‘go  ahead.’  I followed,  and  when  we 
reached  the  tavern,  I paid  his  charge  and  was 
again  left  penniless.  I entered  the  tavern 
with  a cheerful  air,  registered  my  name  and 
ordered  a breakfast.  I was  evidently  taken  to 
be  a man  of  some  consequence.  The  best 
lodging  chamber  in  the  house  was  as- 
signed me.  After  breakfast  I retired  to  my 
chamber  to  consider  what  I could  do  to 
bridge  over  the  dilemma  in  which  I was  placed, 
and  save  myself  from  disgrace.  The  truth  was 
I had  come  into  town  unheralded ; nobody 
knew  me  and  I knew  nobody.  Half  lost  in 
bewilderment  I looked  about  me,  and  saw  a 
book,  with  pen,  'ink  and  paper,  lying  on  the 
table.  I caught  up  the  book  for  relief.  It 
proved  to  be  ‘Murray’s  English  Grammar.’  In 
an  instant  the  lucky  thought  struck  me  that  I 
could  give  a course  of  lectures  on  grammar ; 
and  before  I had  fairly  digested  my  breakfast, 
I digested  a scheme  of  procedure  ; sallied  out 
into  the  town  ; secured  the  use  of  the  court- 
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house  for  a free  lecture  in  the  evening ; had  a 
notice  printed  on  trust ; posted  it  myself  in 
public  places  about  town,  announcing  that  I was 
the  author  of  anew  and  philosophical  method  of 
teaching  English  grammar  in  accordance  with 
the  origin  and  progress  of  language,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  text-books.  All  this  was  done 
before  my  dinner  hour.  I had  no  time  to  write 
a lecture,  but  thought  it. 

“The  notice  I had  posted  up  created  a sen- 
sation and  gave  me  a full  house.  On  entering 
the  court-room  I was  invited  to  occupy  the 
‘judgment  seat,’  an  elevation  that  subjected 
me  to  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  every  eye.  I 
felt  the  effect.  It  was  my  first  attempt  to  ad- 
dress a public  audience.  When  I arose  to 
speak,  I turned  ‘ quaker,’  not  in  creed,  but 
literally  ; yet  soon  composed  myself,  and  said 
that  everybody  who  aspires  to  respectability  in 
writing  and  in  conversation,  or  who  desires  to 
move  in  the  circles  of  refined  society,  should 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  grammar.  I 
then  gave  the  audience  an  inkling  of  my  new 
and  philosophical  method  of  teaching  the 
science,  and  by  way  of  illustration  said  that  the 
first  word  a child  utters  is  an  interjection — as 
oh ! ah  ! — at  the  sight  of  a new  object ; the 
second,  a noun,  the  name  of  the  object  seen ; 
the  third  an  adjective,  expressing  the  quality  of 
the  object.  The  other  parts  of  speech,  I said, 
can  be  as  readily  traced  to  their  origin  in  the 
progress  of  language  as  those  I had  specified. 
I then  concluded  by  saying,  Give  me  a class  of 
pupils  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
have  never  studied  grammar,  and  I will  agree 
to  teach  them  the  science  in  six  weeks  by  a 
daily  lecture  of  two  hours,  at  the  moderate 
charge  of  three  dollars  apiece  ; and  in  case  my 
pupils,  or  their  friends,  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  result,  I will  make  no  charge. 

“This  was  so  fair  a proposition  that  I read- 
ily obtained  a class  of  thirty  pupils  at  the  close 
of  my  lecture.  A vacant  school-room  was  as- 
signed me,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  I met  my  class  and  commenced  instruc- 
tion. The  only  book  allowed  was  the  English 


reader.  I began  by  explaining  the  interjection 
in  a familiar  way,  and  then  required  the  class 
to  open  the  reader  and  point  out  the  interjec- 
tions on  a certain  number  of  pages.  This  they 
readily  did.  I then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
noun,  which  was  recognized  by  the  class  almost 
as  readily  as  the  interjection.  In  this  way  I 
proceeded  with  the  other  parts  of  speech  until 
they  were  understood.  I then  commenced 
analyzing  sentences  and  applying  the  rules  of 
syntax, and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  found,  to  my 
surprise,  that  the  class  had  acquired  not  only  a 
very  good  but  a somewhat  critical  knowl- 
edge of  English  grammar.  I invited  a 
public  examination  of  the  class.  The  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  pupils,  and  the  clergy- 
men, lawyers  and  doctors  of  the  town  at- 
tended. The  examination  was  decidedly  ex- 
haustive, yet  very  few  mistakes  were  made. 
The  result  was  pronounced  satisfactory,  and 
my  charge  for  tuition  was  cheerfully  paid.” 
This  experience  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  alto- 
gether novel  method  of  “ raising  the  wind.” 


The  death  of  I.  W.  Andrews,  formerly 
president  of  Marietta  college  and  for  years 
one  of  the  leading  educators  of  Ohio, during  the 
past  month,  removes  an  honored  and  useful 
man.  Mr.  Andrews  has  recently  written  a 
great  deal  of  an  historical  character,  and  the  loss 
of  his  pen  will  be  severely  felt. 

At  the  request  of  many  friends,  General 
Charles  W.  Darling  has  prepared  a memorial 
of  his  father,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Darling,  who 
recently  died  at  Utica,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  The  work  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  private 
distribution.  It  also  contains  genealogical 
memoranda  relative  to  the  families  Harlaken- 
den,  Haynes,  Pierpont,  Noyes,  Darling, 
Chauncey,  Davis,  Dana  and  Ely,  with  all  of 
which  families  the  deceased  was  connected  by 
ties  of  consanguinity  and  by  marriage. 

In  response  to  the  request  for  information  as 
to  the  name  of  Lake  Erie’s  famous  bay,  one  of 
our  most  valued  subscribers  sends  the  follow- 
ing: 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  April  23,  1888 — In  Edi- 
torial Notes  of  the  April  number,  1888,  of  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History,  you  request 
correspondents  to  furnish  additional  information 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  “ Put-in- 
Bav.”  Volume  V.  ‘ Niles’  Weekly  Register,’ 
page  61,  contains  a copy  of  the  letter  from 
Commodore  O.  H.  Perry  to  the  Honorable  Wm. 
Jones,  secretary  of  the  navy,  being  his  official 
account  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is 
headed  United  States  schooner,  Ariel , Put-in- 
Bay,  thirteenth  September,  1813.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  the  letter:  “On  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  inst.,  at  sunrise,  they 
were  discovered  from  Put-in-Bay,  when 
[ query,  ‘ where  ’ ? ] I lay  at  anchor 

with  the  squadron  under  my  command. 
We  got  under  weigh,  the  wind  light, 
at  southwest,  and  stood  for  him.  At  ten  a.m. 
the  wind  hauled  to  southeast  and  brought  us 
to  windward;  formed  the  line  and  bore  up,” 
&c.  It  is  evident  that  Commodore  Perry 
uses  the  name  Put-in-Bay  as  one  that  the  place 
was  already  known  by.  His  first  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  war  will  be  found  page  60  of  the 
same  volume,  headed  United  States  brig,  Ni- 
agara, off  the  Western  Sister,  head  of  Lake  Erie, 
September  10,  1813,  four  P.M.:  “Dear  General: 
We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours,” 
&c.  On  page  65,  same  volume, ‘Niles’  Register,’ 
is  a description  of  various  places  in  and  on  Lake 
Erie,  the  then  seat  of  war  in  the  northwest, 
from  which  I make  the  following  extract : 
“Cleveland,  with  six  or  seven  feet  of  water, 
Sandusky  and  Put-in-Bay,  where  our  squadron 
was  on  the  thirteenth  ultimo,  which  last  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in 
America.”  I will  add  that  on  page  299,  volume 
II.,  ‘ Weld’sTrav<  Is,’  while  on  his  return  voyage 
from  Detroit  to  Fort  Erie,  he  states  that  their 
vessel  was  overtaken  by  a storm,  and  they  made 
their  way  back  again  to  the  islands  in  a bay, 
between  two  of  which  we  cast  anchor.  “This 
bay,  situated  between  the  Bass  islands,  which 
are  among  the  largest  in  the  cluster,  is  called, 
from  its  being  so  frequently  resorted  to  by 
vessels  that  meet  with  contrary  winds  in  going 
down  the  lake,  Put-in-Bay,  vulgarly  termed 


by  the  sailors  Pudding  bay.”  For  the  account 
of  the  narrow  escape  they  made  from  shipwreck 
while  there,  I will  refer  you  to  the  volume. 
The  above  is  all  the  information  I have  been 
able  to  obtain  upon  the  subject. 

Yours  truly, 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 


Mr.  Wetmore  has  cast  considerable  light 
upon  the  theme,  and  if  anyone  has  further  in- 
formation in  the  same  direction,  it  will  be 
gladly  received. 


Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale’s  new  book,  ‘ The 
Old  Northwest,’  is  now  in  print,  and  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  his  many  friends  in  this 
vicinity. 


The  speech  delivered  by  Honorable  F.  C. 
Sessions  of  Columbus,  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  society,  at  the 
Marietta  centennial,  was  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  Ohio.  In  conclusion,  he 
referred  to  the  record  of  the  state  in  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  words:  “The  annals  of  a few 
states  in  our  Union  present  a more  striking 
array  of  names  than  Ohio,  and  few  states 
possess  a local  history  more  conspicuous  in  our 
country’s  life.  A state  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples established  on  these  shores  one  hundred 
years  ago  could  not  help  but  attract  the  best 
elements  of  the  older  states  to  our  shores.  As 
a consequence,  we  see  in  the  history  of  Ohio, 
especially  in  its  early  years,  a strong  predom- 
inating element  consisting  of  the  best  and  most 
progressive  men  of  our  country — a state  where 
the  choicest  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom could  be  assured,  not  only  to  themselves 
but  also  to  their  children,  was  a magnet  that, 
of  its  very  nature,  would  produce  just  such 
results.  Ohio  which  in  1788  was  the  home  of 
wild  beasts  and  wilder  men,  and  which  ranks 
seventeenth  in  admission  into  the  Union,  to-day 
stands  third  in  the  family  of  American  states  in 
population,  wealth,  resources  and  advance- 
ment. Not  an  American  state  has  made  greater 
progress,  and  no  part  of  our  Union  excels 
that  set  aside  in  that  matchless  Organic  law — 
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the  Ordinance  of  1787 — to  freedom  and  educa- 
tion. One  does  not  need  to  recite  the  facts 
necessary  to  prove  the  statement;  the  hands  of 
progress,  refinement  and  culture  can  be  clearly 
traced  in  all  parts  of  America  where  these 
principles  have  been  made  the  fundamental 
and  the  controlling  influences.” 

The  Marietta  centennial  proceedings  are  well 
worth  preservation,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  next  issue  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Quarterly  will  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  a full  and  correct  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  April  7 and  8 in  connection  with 
that  celebration,  and  all  addresses  and  speeches 
in  full.  It  will  embrace  a sketch  of  the  pre- 
liminary movements  toward  the  great  memorial 
celebration  ; lists  of  official  delegates  from  the 
various  states  and  Historical  societies ; the 
masterly  historical  addresses  of  Senator  George 
F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  Honorable  J. 
Randolph  Tucker  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Storrs  of  New  Jersey  ; also  the  shorter  ad- 
dresses of  Governor  J.  B.  Foraker,  ex-President 
R.  B.  Hayes,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Honorable  George  B.  Loring  and  others.  It 


will  also  contain  illustrations  of  various  places 
and  persons  specially  connected  with  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  This 
is  the  only  edition  of  these  proceedings  and 
addresses  that  will  be  published  in  a permanent 
form.  As  only  a limited  edition  of  this  valu- 
able historical  volume  will  be  printed,  orders 
should  be  sent  immediately  to  A.  A.  Graham, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  copies  will  be  mailed  as 
soon  as  printed — about  June  1.  In  the  second 
issue  (September,  1888)  of  the  Quarterly,  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  at  Marietta,  April  5 and  6,  1888 
(as  preliminary  to  the  centennial  celebration), 
will  appear,  and  the  valuable  addresses  of 
Judge  Joseph  Cox,  William  M.  Farrar,  esq., 
William  Henry  Smith,  esq.,  F.  C.  Sessions, 
esq.,  and  others,  will  be  published. 

Commemorative  exercises  on  the  birthday 
of  Grant,  already  commenced,  are  worthy  of 
continuance.  The  respect  paid  to  Washington’s 
birthday  and  Independence  day  during  the 
years  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with, the  uprising  of  the  people 
when  the  flag  was  shot  at  in  Charleston  harbor. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

A REPLY  TO  MR.  GRAHAM’S  RESPONSE. 

A.  A.  Graham,  Esq.  : 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  “response”  in  the  last 
(April)  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History  to  my  “open  letter”  of  the  previous 
month,  I have  carefully  considered.  It  is  a pleasure 
to  me.  It  shows  that  an  historical  discussion  may 
be  carried  on  between  parties  without  acrimonious 
feelings  being  engendered  ; and,  as  I think,  with 
profit,  where,  as  is  evident  in  this  case,  both  sides 
are  actuated  with  a desire  to  get  at  the  real  facts. 

Your  question — “Who  was  the  first  (American) 
woman  settler  in  the  [Northwest]  territory?” — it  is 
easy  for  me  to  answer  : I do  not  know.  And  I will 
add,  with  somewhat  of  an  Hibernianism,  that  I 
would  not  know  if  I could  ; for  it  would  soon  be 
found  out  that  someone  settled  previously  ! 

I see  you  have  an  abiding  confidence  that  Mrs. 
Owen  was  the  first  woman  to  settle  in  the  Ohio 
company’s  purchase.  However,  T am  not  so  san- 
guine on  that  point.  The  “purchase”  extended  a 
good,  long  distance  on  the  Ohio,  and  there  were 
some  excellent  chances  for  Virginians  to  cross  over 
and  settle  on  the  northwest  side  of  that  stream  ; and 
that,  too,  before  the  United  States  laid  any  claim  to 
the  “ Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio.”  Well, 
did  a woman  so  cross  over?  Indeed,  there  is  great 
danger  that  such  was  the  case.  You  know  that 
when  white  men  (especially  Americans),  if  married 
and  not  divorced,  make  up  their  minds  “to  go 
west,"  they  usually  take  their  wives  with  them.  And 
this  is  the  case  whether  they  are  natives  or  foreign 
born  ; and  it  was  so  from  the  first. 

Now,  on  Hutchins’  map  of  1778,  published  ten 
years  before  the  “ pilgrims”  landed  from  the  May- 
flower, on  “the  wild  Muskingum’s  shore,"  you  will 
notice  in  characters  “ as  large  as  life,”  right  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  and  just  above 
what  is  now  Belpre  (which  was,  of  course,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  “purchase”),  the  name  of 
Neal  McCollins.  And  there,  too,  is  his  house 
pictured,  as  if  to  frighten  the  good  denizens  of 
Marietta,  of  the  centennial  year,  “out  of  their  pro- 


priety.” I submit,  in  view  of  the  probability  that 
Neal  had  a wife,  does  not  this  look  a little  “danger- 
some  ” ? 

However,  to  be  a little  more  serious.  I am  glad 
you  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  before  the 
year  1785  there  was  quite  an  emigration  to  the 
Illinois  of  white  Americans  with  their  families,  who 
located  some  in  one  place,  some  in  another — all  be- 
coming botia  fide  settlers  “in  the  Territory  Northwest 
of  the  River  Ohio” — the  same  territory  wherein  was 
afterward  founded  Marietta.  But,  suppose  it  should 
transpire  that  these  settlers  were  squatters,  “and 
settled  there  against  the  law  of  congress  forbidding 
such  settlement  prior  to  the  survey  of  the  country  ” 
— then  what?  Would  not  the  same  rule  apply  to 
them  as  to  those  you  describe  as  having  come  “ to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river  and  settled  there  ? '• 
To  be  more  specific  : Do  you  take  the  ground  that 
the  people  whom  you  mention  on  the  Ohio  were 
not  settlers  because  they  were  squatters,  and  be- 
cause they  “settled  there  against  the  law  of  con- 
gress forbidding  such  settlement  prior  to  the  survey 
of  the  country  ” ? I shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
elaborate  somewhat  on  that  point  in  the  next  num 
ber  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History. 

To  digress  a little  and  yet  to  say  something  addi- 
tional which,  perhaps,  may  be  apropos  to  the 
subject  under  discussion.  Have  you  noticed  a 
pamphlet  just  published  by  Robert  Clarke  & Co., 
entitled,  “ The  Founders  of  Ohio  : Brief  Sketches  of 
the  Forty-Eight  Pioneers  who,  Under  Command  of 
General  Rufus  Putnam  Landed  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  River  on  the  Seventh  of  April,  1788, 
and  Commenced  the  First  White  Settlement  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  ” ? Does  not  this  carry,  plainly, 
the  idea  that  the  forty-eight  “pilgrims”  mentioned 
were  the  first  white  settlers  on  the  soil  of  what  was, 
by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  termed  * * the  Territory 
Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio?  ’’  If  so,  do  you  not 
think  it  is  a mistake  ? I do. 

And  again,  I suppose  you  have  noticed  in  the 
Dial  for  April,  1888,  the  opening  paper,  entitled, 
“The  Cessions  of  Western  Lands  to  the  United 
States,”  written  by  that  erudite  gentleman,  W.  F. 
Poole.  It  is  a very  able  effort ; and  I only  desire  to 
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call  your  attention  to  the  first  sentence,  which  reads 
as  follows  : ‘ ‘ The  centennial  celebrations  which  are 
soon  to  be  held  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
English  settlement  of  the  northwestern  states  are 
inspiring  much  historical  writing  on  the  events  which 
culminated  in  the  notable  settlement  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  in  April,  1788.”  Was  it  your  idea  when  you 
went  officially  to  Marietta,  that  it  was  to  aid  in 
commemorating  “the  first  English  settlement  of  the 
northwestern  states”?  or  simply  of  Ohio?  or  still 
more  “simply,”  of  “the  Ohio  Company’s  Pur- 
chase ” ? Please  * ‘ rise  and  explain.” 

I notice  that  Honorable  Isaac  Smucker  (than 
whom  Ohio  has  not  a more  able  historical  writer) 
places,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
Western  History,  in  his  valuable  paper  entitled, 
“Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  First  Settlement  of 
Ohio,”  stress  on  the  supposed  fact  (that  is,  by  him 
supposed)  that  the  first  permanent  settlement  made 
by  the  white  race  was  made  within  the  present  limits 
of  Ohio,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1788.  Possibly, 
after  all,  that  is  the  ground  you  take  ; if  so,  what  do 
you  mean  by  “permanent,”  as  to  duration,  in  this 
connection?  In  other  words,  how  long  must  a per- 
son of  the  white  race  have  lived  within  the  present 
limits  of  Ohio  to  have  become  a “permanent” 
settler  ? 

Again  : I notice  in  the  poster  issued  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  having  in  charge  the  celebration  at 
Marietta  on  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  of  April, 
just  passed,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a “ Centen- 
nial Celebration  of  the  First  Settlement  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  tinder  the  Ordinance  of  1787."  Does 
the  committee  mean  that  there  was  no  settlement 
made  in  the  “Northwest  Territory”  between  the 
day  of  the  passage  of  that  ordinance  and  the  date 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Marietta  ? I shall  be  glad 
of  your  opinion  on  that  point. 

Very  truly, 

Your  friend, 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 
History  : 

MR.  SMUCKER  AND  THE  OHIO  ANNIVER- 
SARY. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History  in  the  article  on 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  Ohio,  that  the  contract 
made  by  the  Ohio  company  in  1787  with  the  board 
of  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  was  sub- 


sequently modified  by  “obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  government  to  reserve  for  future  sale " 
three  sections  in  each  township,  by  a “ donation  of 
every  sixteenth  section  for  school  purposes,  also  of 
every  twenty-ninth  section  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel,”  and  the  “gift  of  two  townships  for  a college 
endowment.”  This  is  incorrect,  surprisingly  so 
when  coming  from  so  well  informed  a writer  as 
Isaac  Smucker. 

The  original  contract*  of  the  Ohio  company 
with  the  board  of  treasury  made  October  27, 
1787,  was  for  the  purchase  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  between  the 
Ohio  river,  the  seventh  and  seventeenth  range  of  town- 
ships, and  extending  north  far  enough  to  include 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
besides  certain  “ townships,  lots  and  parcels  of  land 
. . . reserved  or  appropriated  to  specific  pur- 

poses.” These  reservations  are  as  follows,  lot 
number  sixteen  for  schools  ; “lot  number  twenty- 
nine  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  religion  ; 
and  lots  number  eight,  eleven  and  twenty-six  for  the 
use  and  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  ; and  also  reserving  out  of  the 
said  tract,  so  to  be  granted,  two  complete  townships 
to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  an 
university.”  On  signing  this  contract  the  Ohio 
company  paid  to  the  treasury  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  public  securities,  being  one-half  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  whole  tract,  but  did  not  acquire  a 
title  to  any  part  of  it.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1789  government  securities, 
in  which  shares  in  the  Ohio  company  were  payable, 
advanced  in  value  so  much  that  many  subscribers 
were  unwilling,  and  many  were  unable,  to  complete 
payment  for  their  shares.  The  Indian  war  breaking 
out  in  1790  stopped  emigration,  and,  for  the  time, 
lands  in  the  Ohio  country  could  not  be  sold  at  any 
price.  New  subscribers  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
those  who  had  paid  for  their  shares  in  full  had  no 
title  to  lands.  A settlement  of  some  kind  with 
congress  was  imperative  to  save  the  shareholders 
from  loss  and  the  settlement  from  ruin.  After  much 
negotiation  congress,  in  April,  1792,  passed  an  act 
confirming  to  the  Ohio  company,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  made  in 
1787,  the  title  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land  extending  along  the  Ohio  river  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fifteenth  range  of  townships,  and  so 

*This  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  “ Harris’  Tour.”  The 
original  contract  engrossed  on  parchment  is  in  the  library 
of  the  college  at  Marietta,  Ohio. 
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far  north  that  a line  due  east  from  the  fifteenth 
range  to  the  seventh  range  should  comprehend  that 
amount  of  land,  with  the  lots  reserved  in  the 
original  contract  for  the  university,  for  schools,  the 
ministry  and  for  future  sale  by  congress.  An  addi- 
tional amount  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  was  sold  to  the 
company  for  land  warrants,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  was  granted  to  the  directors  of  the 
company  in  trust  to  be  deeded  in  lots  of  one  hundred 
acres  to  actual  settlers. 

The  grants  of  the  two  townships  for  the  university 
and  the  reservation  of  one  section  in  each  township 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  in  the  Ohio  com- 
pany purchase,  were  made  at  the  instance  of  Rev. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  who  insisted  upon  them,  while 
negotiating  the  purchase  with  congress,  against  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  who  feared  it  would  occasion 


an  increased  price  for  the  land.*  He  also  persuaded 
Judge  Symmes  to  include  similar  grants  in  his  appli- 
cation. 

Mr  Smucker  also  asserts  that  the  enactment  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  “led  to  the  formation  of  the  Ohio 
Land  company.”  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is 
nearer  the  truth.  The  Ohio  company  was  organized 
in  1786.  The  appearance  of  its  agent  on  the  floor 
of  congress  to  buy  a great  tract  of  land,  with  a 
definite  plan  for  an  organized  settlement,  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  a 
letter  to  General  Washington  fifteenth  July,  1787, 
enclosing  a copy  of  it,  says  it  is  “a  measure  pre- 
paratory to  the  sale  of  lands.” 

E.  C.  Dawes. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  16,  1888. 


* ‘ Life  of  Manasseh  Cutler,'  Volume  II,  page  321. 
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« Life  of  Henry  Clay.’  Volumes  I and  II. 

By  Carl  Schurz,  in  “American  Statesmen” 

series.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  demand  for  this  admirable  record  of  the 
life  and  labors  of  the  great  Kentucky  com- 
moner, who  for  so  many  years  filled  one  of  the 
foremost  positions  in  American  politics  and 
statesmanship  and  in  the  affections  of  the 
American  people,  can  be  somewhat  understood 
from  the  fact  that  the  fifth  edition  is  already 
upon  the  market.  The  publishers  were  fortu- 
nate in  securing  the  pen  of  Carl  Schurz  for  their 
record  of  the  life  of  Clay.  His  insight,  keen- 
ness of  vision,  and  perfect  courage  in  giving 
expression  to  the  truth  as  he  understands  it, 
give  to  his  work  an  exceptional  value  and  in- 
terest. He  can  be  depended  upon  neither  to 
belittle  a man  because  of  prejudice,  nor  to  laud 
him  to  the  skies  because  of  a similarity  of 
views  or  a biased  personal  admiration.  In  this 
work  he  has  certainly  endeavored  to  be  unusu- 
ally just  and  historically  correct.  He  has  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  man  who  wielded  so 
tremendous  a personal  influence,  and  yet  who 


failed  of  finally  reaching  the  great  prize  so 
nearly  within  his  reach ; from  the  humble  be- 
ginnings of  the  young  Kentucky  lawyer, 
through  to  the  proud  elevation  and  high  honors 
of  later  days.  The  life  of  Henry  Clay  could  not 
be  altogether  devoid  of  interest  even  in  the  dull- 
est hands.  In  those  of  Mr.  Schurz  it  becomes  a 
story  of  absorbing  interest,  although  true  to 
life  and  at  times  severe  in  its  statement  of  fact. 
Woven  into  the  narrative  there  is,  of  necessity, 
much  of  the  politics  of  the  times,  and  many 
side-lights  illustrating  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  period  in  which  Clay  lived,  mak- 
ing the  whole  a result  of  great  and  permanent 
historical  value. 

‘ Historic  Waterways  : Six  Hundred  Miles 
of  Canoeing  Down  the  Rock,  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers.’  By  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites,  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin  (with  maps  of  the 
rivers  traversed).  Published  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  & Company,  Chicago. 

The  pen  of  Mr.  Thwaites  has  been  so  often 
and  with  such  good  effect  employed  in  these 
pages,  that  as  an  author  he  needs  no  introduc- 
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tion  to  our  readers.  Whatever  he  undertakes 
to  tell,  he  tells  in  a crisp,  direct  way  that 
makes  his  narrative  one  of  interest,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  theme.  In  this  neat  little 
volume  he  has  given  us  the  record  of  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  canoeing  experiences  on  historic 
waterways  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  during  the 
summer  of  1887.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  look 
at  nature  and  the  people  from  a new  stand-point, 
and  to  glean  much  of  value  and  personal  interest 
that  the  traveler  by  rail  or  along  well-beaten 
roads  could  never  have  seen.  It  was  an  his- 
toric region  through  which  he  traveled,  and  no 
man  in  the  west  is  better  prepared  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  that  fact  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  An  enthusiast  in  historical  research, 
he  is  exact  and  careful  in  statement,  as  his 
many  sketches  already  in  print  will  show. 
The  results  of  his  expedition  may  therefore  be 
regarded  not  only  as  a book  of  delightful  de- 
scription, but  of  a certain  historic  value  in 
reference  to  any  point  he  attempts  to  describe 
or  explain.  Mr.  Thwaites  has  made  a study 
of  the  history,  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
Indians,  and  has  given  us  many  a glimpse  of 
their  present  and  past,  one  or  two  chapters 
being  largely  devoted  thereto.  The  book  is 
destined  to  be  admired  and  read. 

‘Ormsby  Macknight  Mitchel  : Astrono- 
mer and  General  ; A Biographical  Nar- 
rative.’ By  his  son,  F.  A.  Mitchel.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Company, 
Boston  and  New  York. 

General  Mitchel  died  at  a time  when  men  had 
no  time  to  write  or  read  biography,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  great  Civil  war,  or,  as  his  biographer 
has  clearly  stated  it,  “ This  was  no  time  to 
write  war  history.  The  events  of  that  period 
must  first  be  mellowed  by  distance  ; light  must 
be  thrown  on  the  condition  of  that  portion  of 
the  country  then  in  rebellion  and  hedged  in 
by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  bayonets ; twenty 
years  of  peace  must  elapse,  with  a continued 
flow  of  records  of  both  sides  into  the  war  de- 
partment of  the  United  States,  to  be  published 
for  general  information.”  He  has,  therefore, 
wisely  withheld  his  work  until  a day  when  it 
could  be  clearly  and  correctly  presented,  and 
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until,  further,  a new  generation  of  readers 
have  come  forth  to  whom  all  that  pertains  to 
the  war  is  as  a new  story  of  absorbing  interest. 
Mr.  Mitchel  has  made  excellent  use  of  the 
large  amount  of  material  at  his  hand.  He  has 
woven  the  greater  part  of  his  story  into  auto- 
biographical form,  using  the  many  manu- 
scripts left  by  General  Mitchel,  and  judiciously 
bridging  over  the  gaps  between.  He  has  thus 
given  an  added  charm  to  the  work.  A fair 
portion  is  taken  for  the  real  life  work  in  which 
Mitchel  was  engaged,  and  by  which  he  will  be 
best  known — as  an  astronomer.  His  military 
life  is  also  fully  given,  and  new  light  thrown 
upon  the  important  operations  of  which  he 
was  a part.  The  biographer  has  endeavored 
to  be  fair  and  judicious  and  not  allow  his 
family  affection  and  natural  admiration  .to 
overbalance  right  or  lead  him  astray.  He  has 
succeeded  in  writing  a life  that  will  form  an 
interesting  chapter  in  American  biography,  and 
in  newly  presenting  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  an 
able  and  admirable  man  who  would  have  won 
still  greater  honors  had  he  not  been  called,  at 
an  untimely  hour,  to  give  his  life  up  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

‘ Robert  Southey  : The  Story  of  His  Life, 
Written  in  His  Letters.’  Edited  by  John 
Dennis,  author  of  ‘ Studies  in  English  Liter- 
ature,’ ‘Heroes  of  Literature,’  etc.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 

Southey  is  known  to  everybody,  yet  never 
has  the  story  of  his  life  been  told  as  he,  half 
unconsciously,  tells  it  himself.  In  this  volume 
Mr.  Dennis  has  brought  together  extracts  from 
the  poet’s  correspondence  selected  from  the 
great  mass  of  material  at  hand,  and  covering 
every  period  of  the  poet’s  life.  Its  aim  is  to 
give  a clear  idea  of  the  man  and  of  his  literary 
and  social  environment  during  the  nearly  sev- 
enty years  of  his  existence,  and,  as  a matter  of. 
course,  contains  innumerable  references  not 
only  to  his  own  works  but  to  those  of  his  inti- 
mates— Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb  and 
others.  It  is  rich  in  reminiscence,  and  in  all 
respects  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
which  have  lately  come  from  the  press.  We 
gain  new  glimpses  into  a life  of  absorbing 
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interest.  <£No  student,”  says  Mr.  Dennis, 
“could  be  more  unlike  the  popular  notion  of 
the  mere  bookworm  and  literary  drudge  than 
Southey.  With  a head  on  his  shoulders  that 
was  the  envy  of  Byron,  and  ‘ the  most  spirited 
countenance  that  ever  human  form  was  graced 
with  ;’  tall,  firmly  knit  and  blessed  with  sound 
health  and  great  muscular  strength,  in  physique 
as  in  character,  manliness  was  his  most  striking 
characteristic.  But  this  manliness  was  com- 
bined with  a susceptibility  and  tenderness  that 
tried  his  strong  heart  to  the  uttermost.  If  he 
was  the  happiest  of  men,  he  was  also  the  most 
sensitive,  a singularity  which  struck  Carlyle, 
who,  on  seeing  him  in  his  old  age,  wondered 
how,  with  such  a nervous  system,  he  had  not 
been  torn  to  pieces  long  since.  ‘ He  must  have 
somewhere,’  he  wrote,  ‘a  good  deal  of  me- 
thodic virtue  in  him  ; I suppose,  too,  his  heart 
is  thoroughly  honest,  which  helps  consider- 
ably.’ It  was  methodic  virtue  of  an  uncom- 
mon order.  Although  never  until  old  age  a 
year  in  advance  of  his  liabilities,  he  contracted 
no  debt  he  could  not  pay,  and  took  voluntary 
burdens  on  his  shoulders  that  would  have 
crushed  a weaker  man.” 

• The  Early  Days  of  Mormonism,  or  Pal- 
myra, Kirtland  and  Nauvoo.’  By  J.  H. 
Kennedy,  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ners’ Sons,  New  York. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer , of  a recent  date  : “ Mr.  J.  H. 
Kennedy’s  historical  sketch  of  the  ‘ Early 
Days  of  Mormonism,’  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a convenient  volume  by  Charles 
Scribners’  Sons,  New  York,  will  attract  atten- 
tion by  its  subject,  its  graphic  style  and  the 
evidence  it  presents  throughout  of  pains- 
taking research  and  freedom  from  bias. 
Mr.  Kennedy  disclaims  all  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  tendencies  and  effects  of  Mormonism 
as  it  exists  to-day,  and  no  way  concerns  himself 
with  its  doctrines,  whether  they  are  true  or 
false.  He  considers  the  whole  matter  from  an 
historical  stand-point  and  in  collecting  and 
sifting  the  various  accounts,  printed  and 
oral,  regarding  the  early  days  of  Mormon- 


ism, lays  before  the  reader  facts  from 
which  he  is  enabled  to  form  an  indepen- 
dent judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  credibility 
to  be  given  the  Mormon  claims  of  a divine 
origin  for  their  creed  and  practices.  The  story 
is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  life  of  Joseph  Smith, 
the  founder  and  prophet  of  the  Mormon  church, 
beginning  with  his  alleged  finding  of  the 
golden  plates  at  Palmyra,  New  York,  and 
closing  with  his  murder  at  Nauvoo.  It  is  an 
interesting  story,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that 
it  has  not  been  told  before  in  connected  form 
in  a volume  accessible  to  the  general  reader. 
Detached  and  fragmentary  narratives,  covering 
portions  of  the  ground  now  so  well  gone  over 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  have  appeared  at  different 
times,  but  most  of  these  have  been  written  for 
a purpose  other  than  strict  historical  truth  and 
have  shown  the  bias  of  the  writers  for 
or  against  the  Mormons.  All  of  these  have 
been  examined  by  the  author  of  the  present 
work,  the  conflicting  stories  compared  and  the 
truth  arrived  at  as  far  as  possible,  and  light 
thrown  on  them  by  incidental  references 
found  elsewhere,  and  by  personal  interviews 
with  those  who  remain  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  extraordinary  statements 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Mormons  or  the  violent 
charges  made  against  them.  With  the  Kirt- 
land part  of  the  early  history  of  the  Mormon 
movement,  readers  in  this  part  of  the  state  are 
tolerably  familiar,  as  it  has  been  told  in  a 
variety  of  ways  and  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  extravagant  fiction  as  well  as  sober  recital. 
But  even  in  this  Mr.  Kennedy  has  found  some 
new  points,  and  the  part  that  has  been  often 
told  is  renarrated  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it 
freshly  interesting.  Within  a few  years  a 
large  amount  of  new  material  in  regard  to  the 
career  of  Joseph  Smith  has  been  brought  to 
light  mainly  through  the  medium  of  that 
excellent  periodical,  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History,  of  which  Mr.  Kennedy  has  for 
some  time  been  editor,  and  all  this  material 
has  been  made  good  use  of  in  the  present  work. 
It  is  due  to  the  author  to  say  that  he  has  in  all 
cases  given  proper  credit  for  such  information, 
and  the  extensive  footnotes  supporting  the 
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statements  in  the  body  of  the  text  add  largely 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  volume.  The 
* Early  Days  of  Mormonism  ’ is  likely  to  be- 
come a standard  work,  for  few  persons  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  collect  so  large  an 
amount  of  authentic  material  for  a history  of 
this  subject,  and  none  could  use  that  material 
with  greater  skill  and  conscientious  regard  for 
historical  accuracy  than  Mr.  Kennedy  has  done. 
The  volume  contains  portraits  of  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith,  copied  from  the  original  paint- 
ing made  at  Nauvoo  in  1842  and  long  in  posses- 
sion of  Brigham  Young;  also  a view  of  the  old 
temple  at  Kirtland  and  a fac-simile  of  the  title 
page  and  opening  page  of  text  of  the  original 
Mormon  bible.” 

‘Button’s  Inn.’  By  Albion  W.  Tourgee, 
author  of  ‘A  Fool’s  Errand,’  ‘Hot  Plow- 
shares,’ etc.,  etc.  Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers.  Received  from  Cobb,  Andrews  & 
Company. 

This  last  new  book  by  Judge  Tourgee  is  a 
departure  from  his  former  stories.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  western  New  York,  and  the  times 
and  life  in  this  region  were  those  from  which 
Mormonism  sprang.  Two  of  its  early  leaders, 
one  of  them  an  apostle,  were  natives  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  One  of  these  men  was 
thought  to  have  committed  a mysterious  crime, 
and  about  this  tragedy  the  author  has  woven  a 
curiously  interesting  romance.  Putting  aside 
the  Mormonism  of  to-day,  Mr.  Tourgee  gives 
us  a vivid  picture  of  what  it  was  in  those  early 
days,  and  also  a faithful  history  of  the  life 
which  was  characteristic  of  that  period.  Of 
course  ‘ Button’s  Inn  ’ was  haunted,  but  in  this 
case  the  ghost  was  of  more  substantial  material 
than  is  usual,  being  none  other  than  the  wife 
of  Button,  who  was  subject  to  epilepsy,  and 
who,  when  greatly  excited  and  over-wrought, 
would  go  to  that  part  of  the  house  called  the 
“haunted  chamber”  and  groan  and  writhe  in 
an  agony  of  suffering.  The  facile  pen  of  the 
author  carries  the  reader  through  a period  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  with  an  interest  that 
does  not  abate  from  first  to  last,  and  that 
borrows  an  added  charm  from  his  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  the  scene  of  natural  beauty  around 


which  it  was  all  laid.  “Intimate  association 
with  one  of  the  early  disciples,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  very  intelligent  believers  in 
this  curious  faith,”  says  Judge  Tourgee  in 
his  introduction,  “have  given  me  a strong  in- 
terest in  its  origin  and  the  philosophy  of  its 
evolution  from  the  religious  life  of  the  day. 
This  evolution  I have  sought  to  indicate  rather 
than  laboriously  trace.”  He  has  succeeded, 
and  produced,  in  addition,  a novel  that  bears 
all  the  interest  and  romance  of  a story  to  which 
no  such  purpose  was  attached. 

‘ First  Step  with  American  and  British 
Authors.’  By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  A.  M., 
author  of  the  ‘ Study  of  the  English  Classics,’ 
‘ Child’s  Book  of  Health,’  etc.  Published 
by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston.  Received  from 
Burrows  Brothers  Company. 

This  valuable  little  book  is  intended  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a regular  course  of  study  in 
English  literature.  Enough  'material,  supple- 
mented by  a goodly  amount  of  illustrative  mat- 
ter, is  furnished  for  a methodical  introduction 
to  the  best  author.  It  is  a great  help,  both  to 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  ought  to  be  generally 
introduced. 

‘ Chips  from  a Teacher’s  Workshop.’  By 
L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  German  Department  of  Cleve- 
land schools,  Institute  conductor,  author  of 
numerous  school  books,  etc.  Published  by 
Lee  & Shepard,  Boston.  Received  from 
the  Burrows  Brothers  Company. 

The  author  disclaims  any  intention  of  pre- 
senting a complete  system  of  education,  but 
has  rather  given  chips  from  his  own  educa- 
tional workshop.  Out  of  his  own  great  and 
successful  experience  as  a student  and  teacher, 
he  has  gathered  many  valuable  lessons,  which 
he  has  set  down,  and  here  given  to  others. 
Professor  Klemm  is  known  in  this  neighbor- 
hood as  a thinker,  a student,  a man  of  letters, 
and  where  he  is  best  known  his  works  will 
carry  the  greatest  weight.  Some  of  the  main 
features  of  his  work  may  be  merely  hinted  at : 
“ Open  Letters  to  a Young  Teacher,”  “From 
the  Experience  of  a Supervisor,”  “Some  Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  of  Teaching,”  “Literature 
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and  Language,”  “ Fundamental  Errors  in 
Teaching,”  etc.  The  book  is  replete  with  in- 
formation of  a practical  and  eminently  useful 
character,  and  a copy  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher  in  the  land. 


Pamphlets  and  other  minor  publications  re- 
ceived : 

‘ The  Seven  Little  Sisters  Who  Live  on  the 
Round  Ball  that  Floats  in  the  Air.’  By  Jane 
Andrews.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

‘ A Kiss  for  a Blow.’  By  H.  C.  Wright. 
Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

* The  Flower  People.’  By  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard. 

The  above  three  beautiful  little  stories  are 
such  as  the  children  should  read — clean,  whole- 
some, safe  and  entertaining.  They  are  num- 
bered in  the  “Classics  for  Home  and  School,” 
that  Messrs.  Lee  & Shepard  are  so  successfully 
issuing. 


‘ The  Field-Ingersoll  Discussion  : Faith  or 
Agnosticism  ? * A series  of  articles  from  the 
North  American  Review  (the  only  authorized 
edition).  Published  by  the  North  American 
Review,  New  York. 

* Memnon  : A Poem.’  By  General  Charles  W. 
Darling,  secretary  of  the  Oneida  Historical 
society. 

‘ The  Identification  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  with  the  First  Authorized  Settlement 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
April  7,  1788.’  By  Mrs.  L.  A.  Alderman.  A 
paper  prepared  for  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  Marietta,  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Published  by  E. 
R.  Alderman  & Sons,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

‘In  Memoriam:  John  Wesley  Lanphear; 
His  Life  and  Character.’  By  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale, C.  L.  Loos  and  E.  B.  Wakefield. 

‘Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute.’ April,  1888. 

‘ Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute,’ session  1886-87. 
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value.  The  geology,  topography  and 
natural  history  of  the  Ohio  valley  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  its  pages.  A 
series  of  articles,  entitled  “ Indian  An- 
tiquities,” contributed  to  it  by  John  D. 
Clifford,  elicited  much  cotemporary  com- 
ment, and  scientific  men  still  regard  the 
series  with  interest.  Mr.  Clifford  was 
a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  and  also  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a citizen  of  Lexington,  where  he 
died  May  8,  1820. 

Caleb  Atwater,  the  author  of  a ‘ His- 
tory of  Ohio,’  wrote  some  letters  to  The 
Western  Review  from  his  home  in  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio.  Professor  C.  S.  Rafinesque  of 
Transylvania  university  contributed  nu- 


THE  FIRST  MAGAZINE  WEST  OF  THE  ALLE- 
GHANIES. 

The  first  literary  magazine  published 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  ap- 
peared in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  title 
was  The  Western  Review  and  Miscella- 
neous Magazine  : a Publication  Devoted  to 
Literature  and  Science.  It  ran  from 
August,  1819,  to  July,  1821,  inclusive, 
making  four  volumes  of  384  pages  each. 
The  editor  and  publisher  was  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Gibbs  Hunt.  A perfect  copy  of  this 
rare  periodical  lies  before  me  as  I write. 

The  Western  Review  was  a carefully 
edited,  unpretending,  dignified  publica- 
tion, though  in  some  respects  crude  and 
provincial.  Its  scientific,  historical  and 
archaeological  features  have  a permanent 
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merous  articles  on  the  botany,  zoology  and 
meteorology  of  the  west.  He  furnished 
several  on  the  Ohio  river  and  its  fishes. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important,  and 
certainly  the  most  readable  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  magazine,  is  the  series  of  au- 
thentic narratives  headed  “Heroic  and  San- 
guinary Conflicts  with  the  Indians.”  In  the 
opening  number  of  his  periodical  the  editor 
solicits,  “ from  persons  in  every  part  of 
the  western  country  who  may  be  able  to 
furnish  them,  authentic  and  well  attested 
narratives  of  this  kind,  mentioning  names 
and  dates,  and  detailing  all  the  valuable 
facts  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and 
precision.”  In  a foot-note  he  says  further: 
“ Gentlemen  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
writing  for  the  public,  and  who  are  not 
even  accustomed  to  composition  of  any 
sort,  are  still  solicited  to  communicate, 
in  the  plainest  manner,  the  facts  within 
their  knowledge.”  The  solicitation  ap- 
pears to  have  called  forth  a good  many 
responses,  for  almost  every  number  of 
the  magazine  contains  one  or  more  “thrill- 
ing narratives,”  chiefly  relating  to  the 
early  settlement  of  Kentucky. 

Appearing,  as  it  did,  so  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812-15,  The  West- 
ern Review  contained  much  concerning 
the  political  and  military  characters  and 
questions  of  the  time.  The  first  article 
in  the  first  number  of  the  work  is  a 
lengthy  review  of  Reed  and  Eaton’s 
‘Life  of  Jackson;’  and  the  same  num- 
ber contains  a biographical  sketch  of 
Major  Zachary  Taylor,  then  a rising  hero, 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  day, 
the  periodical  published  occasional  “ for- 
ensic ” efforts,  orations,  eulogies  and  so 


forth,  for  the  encouragement  of  eloquence. 
An  elaborate  essay,  by  C.  D.,  on  “Amer- 
ican Eloquence,”  startles  the  reader  by  the 
conclusion  that  the  “ time  is  at  hand  when 
American  eloquence  shall  glow  in  the 
fervid  fire  of  Demosthenes  and  roll 
in  the  copious  magnificence  of  Tully.” 
We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  a prophecy 
so  terrible  was  not  fulfilled. 

The  purely  literary  department  of  The 
Western  Review  was  very  prominent,  and 
was  evidently  conducted  with  pride  by 
Mr.  Hunt  and  the  “ few  friends  of  learn- 
ing ” who  wrote  the  leading  articles.  The 
title,  “ Review,”  was  no  misnomer,  for  the 
magazine  devoted  more  than  half  its 
space  to  formal  reviews  of  current  books 
in  general  literature.  Within  the  brief 
twenty-four  months  of  its  existence,  it 
spread  before  its  critical  readers  full 
synopses,  with  extracts  and  comments,  of 
Scott’s  ‘Tales  of  a Landlord,’  ‘ Ivan- 
hoe,’  ‘The  Monastery,’  ‘The  Abbot’ 
and  ‘ Kenilworth,’  these  five  all  coming 
out  in  two  years.  Among  other  new 
books  reviewed  were  Southey’s  ‘ Life  of 
Wolsey’  and  Irving’s  ‘Sketch  Book,’  of 
which  last  the  critic  says  : “ This  work  is 
not  so  well  known  in  the  western  country 
as  from  its  literary  merit  and  interesting 
character  it  ought  to  be.”  Alluding  to 
the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  reviewer 
betrays  an  amusing  incapacity  for  humor 
by  gravely  objecting  to  the  possibility  of 
a man’s  sleeping  for  twenty  years  ! “ We 

are  only  assured  that  it  is  an  absolute 
fact,”  grumbles  the  literal  commentator, 
“ and  are,  of  course,  unable  to  conjecture 
how  the  story  can  be  reconciled  with 
reason  or  common  sense.” 

No  fewer  than  three  of  Byron’s  poet- 
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ical  productions  are  reviewed  in  this 
pioneer  western  magazine.  These  are 
“ Mazeppa,”  the  first  part  of  “ Don 
Juan”  and  the  “Vision  of  Dante.”  The 
moral  character  of  “ Don  Juan”  is  repre- 
hended, as  a matter  of  course.  I wonder 
how  the  “Hesperian  bards”  relished  the 
remark  that  Byron  “seems  to  have  no  fixed 
principles  upon  any  subject,  but  is  entirely 
a poet.” 

The  Western  Review  has  but  little  to 
say  on  American  poetry,  for  the  plain  rea- 
son that  but  little  American  poetry  existed 
in  1819.  There  is  indeed  a long  article 
on  “The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Trum- 
bull, LL.  D.,”  closing  with  some  stric- 
tures upon  the  “ school  of  poetry,  in 
which  Trumbull,  Dwight,  Barlow,  Hum- 
phreys and  some  others  who  were  educated 
at  Yale  college  formed  themselves.” 
The  article  concedes  that  these  writers 
produced  works  that  are  “ highly  respect- 
able,” and  caps  the  climax  of  faint 
literary  praise  by  assuring  us  that  “ they 
were  men  of  high  minds,  pure  morals  and 
ardent  patriotism.” 

Halleck’s  “Fanny,”  published  anony- 
mously in  1820,  was  reviewed  and  com- 
mended cautiously  by  the  Lexington 
censors.  The  author  was  advised  to  em- 
ploy his  muse  upon  subjects  more  worthy 
of  her. 

Metrical  composition  was  a copious 
element  in  Gibbs  Hunt’s  periodical. 
Every  number  displayed  from  four  to  six 
pages  headed  “ Poetry,”  for  the  most  part 
original.  There  were  enigmas,  im- 
promptus, inscriptions,  elegies,  epigrams, 
songs,  odes  and  “effusions,”  specifically  so 
headed.  There  were  album  verses  and  lines 
mildly  amatory  “ To  Julia,”  “To  Malvina,” 


“To  Sylvia,”  “To  Julia”  again,  “To  a 
Little  Bird,”  “To  a Rose-Bud,”  and, 
finally,  “To  Julia’s  Urn,”  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, happily  means  Julia’s  tomb- 
stone. The  odes  were  most  numerous. 
These  and  the  elegies  were  written  now  in 
English  and  again  in  Latin.  Several 
semi-erotic  poems  were  written  in  French, 
and  a few  even  in  Italian — French  and 
Italian  of  Lexington.  For  this  versing  in 
foreign  tongue  Transylvania  university  was 
doubtless  responsible.  The  first  com- 
mencement of  that  institution  occurred 
July  12,  1820,  with  seven  graduates 
steeped  in  classic  literature. 

The  last  number  of  the  last  volume  of 
The  Western  Review,  July,  1821,  con- 
tains a genuine  poem,  entitled  the 
“Boat  Horn,”  by  Orlando.  This  was 
the  first  draft  of  Wm.  Orlando  Butler’s 
melodious  lyric,  the  “Boatman’s  Horn,” 
afterwards  made  familiar  to  the  public 
in  Coggeshall’s  “Poetry  of  the  West.” 
Coggeshall  says  it  was  first  published  in 
1835,  but  he  is  mistaken.  It  came  out, 
as  I have  said,  in  1821,  when  the  author 
was  twenty-eight  years  old. 

On  the  completion  of  the  fourth  and 
final  volume  of  the  “ Review,”  the  editor 
wrote : “ If  we  have  in  any  degree 
succeeded  in  creating  or  fostering  a 
literary  taste  ; if  we  have,  to  any  extent, 
drawn  out  the  resources  of  the  scholars 
of  the  western  country  ; if  we  have  been 
instrumental  in  preserving  for  the  future 
historian  and  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity  any  of  those  interesting  narra- 
tives, which  cotemporaries  only  could 
furnish,  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
and  almost  incredible  deeds  of  heroism 
that  distinguished,  and  ought  to  im- 
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mortalize,  the  early  settlers  in  the  west; 
if,  in  fine,  we  have  successfully  repelled 
a single  unjust  aspersion  cast  upon  the 
American  character,  our  exertions  have 
not  been  in  vain,  and  we  have  no  cause 
to  regret  the  existence,  feeble  and  short- 
lived as  it  may  have  been,  of  The  West- 
ern Review.” 

THE  CINCINNATI  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

This  is  the  age  of  Magazines, 

Even  sceptics  must  confess  it ; 

Where  is  the  town  of  much  renown 
That  has  not  one  to  bless  it? 

— Thomas  Pierce  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  1824. 

Three  months  after  the  first  number 
of  Hunt’s  Monthly  came  out,  Dr.  Joseph 
Buchanan  issued  in  Cincinnati  the 
initial  number  of  a weekly  paper  called 
the  Literary  Cadet , the  pioneer  literary 
leaf  of  the  Queen  City.  Before  six 
months  elapsed  the  Cadet  was  merged 
in  the  Western  Spy , a newspaper  dat- 
ing from  1799.  In  1821-2  lived  and 
died  the  Olio , a semi-monthly  literary 
venture,  published  and  edited  by  John 
H.  Wood  and  Samuel  S.  Brooks. 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  Olio 
were  Robert  T.  Lytle,  Solomon  S.  Smith, 
Dennis  M‘Henry,  John  H.  James, 
Lemuel  Reynolds  and  Lewis  Noble. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Olio  that 
John  P.  Foote  started  a bookstore  at 
No.  14  Lower  Market  street.  The  first 
booksellers  in  Cincinnati  were  Phillips 
& Spear,  whose  store,  started  in  1819, 
was  eventually  sold  to  Wilstach  & 
Keys,  corner  of  Main  and  Fourth 
streets.  In  1829  William  Hill  Wood- 
ward, from  Philadelphia,  opened  a 
bookstore  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Main  streets,  where  he  dealt  out  both 
literature  and  hot  coffee.  * Foote  and 


Wells  began  the  Cincinnati  Type 
foundry,  a branch  of  E.  White’s  New 
York  establishment.  Foote’s  bookstore 
was  an  appendage  to  the  type  foundry. 
It  became  a meeting  place  -for  men  of 
literary  inclinations.  Mr.  W.  T.  Cog- 
geshall  recorded  in  the  Genius  of  the 
West  that  “ one  evening  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1823  John  P.  Foote, 
Peyton  S.  Symmes,  Benjamin  Drake, 
John  H.  James,  D.  Dashiel  and  one  or 
two  others  assembled  in  the  back  room 
of  the  bookstore,  when  the  propriety  of 
a literary  gazette  was  taken  up  for  dis- 
cussion. There  was  no  lack  of  confi- 
dent hopefulness  in  the  opinions  of  the 
counselors,  and  the  publication  was  re- 
solved upon.” 

The  Literary  Gazette  was  issued  weekly 
from  the  press  of  A.  N.  Deming,  corner 
of  Main  and  Columbia  streets,  opposite 
to  the  Western  museum.  The  first  num- 
ber appeared  January  1,  1824.  Each 
number  bore  the  motto  : “ Not  to  dis- 
play learning,  but  to  excite  a taste  for  it.” 
Whether  any  very  eager  taste  for  learning 
was  excited  in  its  readers,  there  is  no 
means  of  telling,  but  it  is  certain  the 
editor  failed  in  the  essential  of  securing 
a sufficient  list  of  paying  subscribers. 
Mr.  Foote  laments  in  his  Christmas  val- 
edictory that  his  readers  must  part  “ with 
the  year  and  the  Gazette  together  and 
thus  furnish  one  more  instance  of  the 
futility  of  all  hopes  founded  on  the  antic- 
ipated encouragement  of  those  intellec- 
tual exertions  which  contribute  to  soften 
and  adorn  life  among  a people  whose 
highest  ambition  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  acquiring  the  means  of  support.” 
This  long  sentence,  when  chewed,  will  be 
found  tinctured  with  the  tempered  bit- 
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terness  of  mild  irony.  After  Mr.  Foote 
abandoned  it,  the  Gazette  was  revived, 
with  Looker  & Reynolds  as  printers, 
and  was  carried  on  for  two-thirds  of  a 
second  year,  when  a second  death  finally 
extinguished  it. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  Gazette 
were  John  H.  James,  Charles  Neave, 
Ethan  A.  Brown  (afterwards  governor  of 
Ohio),  David  G.  Burnet  (president  of 
Texas),  Mrs.  Julia  Dumont,  Mrs.  Holley, 
wife  of  Dr.  Holley,  president  of  Tran- 
sylvania university,  Miss  W.  Schenk  of 
Franklin,  J.  G.  Drake  and  Dr.  John  D. 
Godman. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  Liter- 
ary Gazette,  readers  of  to-day  would  call 
heavy  and  dry.  “ It  is  our  aim  in  this 
paper  to  be  useful  rather  than  original,” 
wrote  the  editor.  Yet  the  severely  use- 
ful features  of  the  paper  were  relieved  by 
much  original  matter  designed  to  be 
sprightly  and  entertaining  without  lapsing 
into  frivolity.  The  fun  is  invariably  seri- 
ous and  the  serious  writing  never  funny. 

The  Gazette  flourished  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Transylvania  university  and  the 
Cincinnati  college,  and  the  professors  in 
these  and  other  academical  institutions 
contributed  much  useful  information  to 
its  columns.  Professor  C.  S.  Rafinesque 
of  Transylvania,  who  had  written  many 
articles  of  a scientific  kind  for  Hunt’s 
Review,  wrote  still  more  for  the  Gazette, 
furnishing  a series  of  learned  papers  on 
the  “ Ancient  History  of  North  America,” 
and  another  serieson  “ Systematic  Botany.” 
Professor  John  Locke,  the  respected  head 
of  Locke’s  Female  academy,  contributed 
several  unreadably  dry  discussions  on  bot- 
any and  on  mechanics.  Professor  T.  J.  Mat- 


thews, father  of  Justice  Stanley  Matthews, 
projected  a mathematical  department, 
and  there  was  printed  from  his  pen  a 
lecture  on  Symmes’  Theory.  In  those 
days  the  usual  place  for  lectures  in  Cin- 
cinnati was  the  Western  museum.  Mons. 
J.  Dorfeuille.  the  proprietor,  was  himself 
a cyclopedia  of  popular  knowledge,  and 
he  gave  didactic  addresses  on  languages, 
books,  birds  and  I know  not  what  besides. 
In  the  Gazette  for  November  7,  1824,  it 
is  advertised  that  “ This  evening  Mr. 
Dorfeuille  will  lecture  (for  the  second 
time  and  by  particular  request)  on  ‘ The 
Pleasures  and  Uses  Arising  from  the  Study 
of  Natural  History  and  the  Fine  Arts,’ 
and  conclude  with  an  address  to  the 
ladies.” 

The  Gazette  gave  a summary  of  gen- 
eral news  and  brief  notices  of  books  and 
writers,  native  and  foreign.  It  sympa- 
thized with  the  “cause  of  the  Greeks” 
and  with  all  struggles  for  popular  liberty. 
The  coming  of  La  Fayette  was  heralded 
in  its  pages  with  paeans  of  praise. 

Benjamin  Drake  contributed  to  the 
Gazette  a series  of  sketches  under  the  gen- 
eral caption,  “From  the  Portfolio  of  a 
Young  Backwoodsman.”  Several  of 
these  sketches  were  reprinted  in  the 
author’s  first  volume,  ‘ Tales  of  the 
Queen  City.’  The  western  verse-makers 
sent  reams  of  rhyme  to  Mr.  Foote,  and 
he  printed  quires  of  it.  The  most  pro- 
lific and  also  the  cleverest  of  our  local 
poets  was  Thomas  Peirce,  author  of  the 
“ Muse  of  Hesperia  ” and  “ Horace  in 
Cincinnati.”  Peirce  was  wonderfully 
versatile.  In  addition  to  his  rollicking 
original  pieces  in  many  meters,  he  made 
creditable  versions  from  the  French  and 
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Spanish.  Some  of  his  liveliest  lyrics  in 
the  Gazette  are  subscribed  “ Charlie 
Ramble.” 

The  poet,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  contrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Foote’s  paper  at  least  three 
poems — “Memory,”  “To  Good  Humor” 
and  “The  Tempest,”  which  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  author’s  published  works. 
Halleck,  when  a very  young  man,  used  to 
visit  at  the  house  of  Foote’s  father  at 
Nut-plains  farm,  near  Guilford,  Connecti- 
cut, and  here  it  was  that  his  literary 
tendencies  were  encouraged. 

Mr.  John  P.  Foote  himself  is  de- 
scribed as  bearing  a striking  personal  re- 
semblance to  John  Quincy  Adams.  He 
was  an  active  man  of  affairs,  with  a taste 
for  literature.  Long  after  the  demise  of 
the  Gazette,  he  produced  two  valuable 
books,  ‘The  Schools  of  Cincinnati  and 
its  Vicinity  ’ and  ‘A  Memoir  of  Samuel 
Edmund  Foote.’ 

flint’s  western  monthly  review. 

It  is  incorrectly  stated  in  ‘Allibone’s 
Dictionary,’  ‘ Duyckinck’s  American  Lit- 
erature ’ and  similar  works,  that  Timothy 
Flint  began  the  publication  of  The  West- 
ern Magazine  and  Review  in  1834.  The 
fact  is  that  the  first  number  of  this  pioneer 
literary  journal  was  issued  in  May,  1827. 
The  ‘ Geography  and  History  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  ’ appeared  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  in  two  large 
volumes  from  the  press  of  E.  & H.  Flint. 
This  useful  work  rapidly  passed  through 
numerous  large  editions.  Many  passages 
from  ‘ Flint’s  Recollections  ’ are  incorpor- 
ated in  it.  The  peculiar  criticism  was 
made  on  this  book  that  it  was  too 
interesting  to  be  useful!  — the  reader 


searching  for  geographical  or  historical 
facts  in  its  pages  was  carried  away  from 
his  object  by  its  absorbing  narrative  or 
brilliant  description. 

The  Western  Review  was  published  only 
three  years,  or  until  June,  1830.  The 
editor  was  the  principal  contributor, 
though  James  Hall,  E.  D.  Mansfield, 
Micah  F.  Flint  and  some  others  sent  oc- 
casional articles.  The  magazine  had  the 
motto,  “ Benedicire  haud  Maledicere 
The  subjoined  extracts  from  the  “ Editor’s 
Address,”  in  the  first  number,  are  not 
without  piquancy  and  local  color  : 

“We  are  a scribbling  and  forth-putting 
people.  Little  as  they  have  dreamed  of  the 
fact  in  the  Atlantic  country,  we  have  our 
thousand  orators  and  poets.  We  have 
not  a solitary  journal  expressly  constituted 
to  be  the  echo  of  public  literary  opinion. 
The  teeming  mind  wastes  its  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air.  . . . Now  we  are 

of  the  number  who  are  so  simple  as  to 
believe  that  amidst  the  freshness  of  our 
unspoiled  nature,  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  huge  sycamores  of  the  Miami,  or  cool- 
ing the  forehead  in  the  breeze  of  the 
beautiful  Ohio,  and  under  the  canopy  of 
our  Italian  sky,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  a man  might  write  as  well  as  in  the 
dark  dens  of  a city.  . . . Our 

literary  creed  is  included  in  one  word, 
simplicity.  Our  school  is  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature.  . . . Reviewers 

who  imagine  that  nothing  good  can  be 
written  beyond  a circle  of  three  and  a half 
miles  in  diameter,  of  which  circle  they  are 
the  centre,  may  have,  as  must  certainly  be 
conceded  to  Boston  reviewers,  a good 
deal  of  mechanical  cleverness  in  manufac- 
turing sentences  and  rounding  periods.” 
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The  Review  contained  only  original 
articles,  not  a few  of  which  were  long  and 
dreary,  on  the  “Philosophy  of  Education,’ 
“Political  Economy,”  “An  American 
University,”  “The  Trinitarian  Contro- 
versy,” “ Temperance,”  and  so  on.  One 
cannot  help  thinking,  as  he  turns  the 
leaves  of  this  sixty  years  old  exponent  of 
western  letters,  that  the  good  editor  felt 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  show  more  than 
usual  gravity,  dignity  and  learning.  It 
seems  as  though  he  might  have  said  to 
himself,  as  he  trimmed  his  goose-quill : 
“ We  will  demonstrate  to  those  carping 
eastern  critics  that  our  Review  is  a Re- 
view indeed,  solid  and  solemn  enough  for 
the  most  exacting  scholar.  We  will  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  west  is  by  no  means 
frivolous,  and  that  we  ourself,  though  for 
relaxation  we  may  dash  off  a novel  now 
and  then,  are  capable  of  much  heavier 
things,  and  we  do  not  forget  we  are  a 
collegian  and  a clergyman.” 

To  natives  of  the  Ohio  valley,  the 
Western  Review  contains  much  that  is  of 
local  and  historical  interest.  Flint  was 
loyal  to  his  adopted  region,  and  gave  prom- 
inence to  western  topics.  Every  book 
or  periodical  published  this  side  of  the 
Alleghanies  received  attention  in  his 
monthly  pages.  All  public  addresses, 
orations,  sermons  and  debates  were  duly 
announced  and  generously  commented 
on.  The  great  discussion  between  Rob- 
ert Owen  and  Alexander  Campbell,  which 
Flint  attended,  was  made  the  subject  of 
several  editorial  articles. 

The  Review  was  a magazine  of  fifty-six 
octavo  pages ; price  three  dollars  a year. 
It  was  issued  from  the  press  of  W.  M. 


Farnsworth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Three 
volumes  only  were  published. 

hall’s  western  monthly  magazine. 

The  first  number  of  the  Illinois  Maga- 
zine was  issued  in  October,  1830,  and  the 
periodical,  a monthly,  was  continued  two 
years.  This  was  the  pioneer  magazine  of 
Illinois,  and  the  editor,  James  Hall,  wrote 
the  most  of  it,  doing  a work  in  Shawner- 
town  similar  to  that  Gibbs  Hunt  did  at 
Lexington,  and  Timothy  Flint  at  Cincin- 
nati with  their  Reviews.  The  contents 
were  largely  historical,  relating  to  the  early 
settlement  of  the  west.  In  a series  of 
articles  headed  “ Indian  Relations,” 
written  in  a noble  and  magnanimous 
spirit,  and  filled  with  facts  and  persuasive 
arguments,  Judge  Hall  arraigned  the 
government  and  the  people  for  injustice 
to  the  red  race,  anticipating  the  plea  so 
strongly  made  in  these  latter  days  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  ‘Ramona.’ 
The  magazine  gave  much  prominence  to 
the  subject  of  education,  and  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  literature.  Under 
the  caption  “ March  of  Mind,”  the  ed- 
itor stated  that  within  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  1831  eighty-five  thou- 
sand volumes,  mainly  school  books,  had 
been  issued  from  the  press  of  Cincinnati. 

Several  original  stories  appeared  in  the 
Illinois  Magazine  and  plenty  of  original 
verse.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  James  H.  Per- 
kins and  Otway  Curry  were  contributors. 
Mrs.  Enna  Peyer  Dinneis,  a once  quite 
popular  writer  in  the  west,  gained  her 
reputation  by  poems  published  in  the 
Illinois  Magazine,  under  the  signature 
“ Moina.”  Hugh  Peters,  a young  lawyer  of 
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great  literary  promise  and  much  admired 
by  his  cotemporaries,  wrote  his  best  pieces 
for  Hall’s  publication.  His  poem,  “Con- 
necticut,” enjoyed  a school-reader  im- 
mortality. 

Late  in  the  year  1832  Judge  Hall  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati,  where  he  soon  after 
began  the  publication  of  the  Western 
Monthly  Magazine,  a continuation  of 
the  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine.  The  first 
number  was  issued  in  January,  1883.  Its 
aims  were  like  those  of  its  predecessor, 
though  the  scope  was  wider  and  the  con- 
tributors were  numerous.  Introducing 
his  periodical  to  the  public,  the  editor 
wrote,  “ Although  devoted  chiefly  to 
elegant  literature,  it  has  always  been  our 
wish  and  endeavor  to  render  it  useful,  by 
making  it  the  medium  for  disseminating 
valuable  information  and  pure  moral 
principles.”  Matters  historical  and  sta- 
tistical received  much  attention.  The 
editor  furnished  “ Notes  on  Illinois;  ” Rev. 
J.  M.  Peck  supplied  pioneer  reminiscences; 
John  H.  James  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  con- 
tributed many  chapters  of  his  valuable 
‘ History  of  Ohio,’  and  E.  D.  Mansfield 
wrote  various  articles  on  the  material 
economies  of  the  west.  Scientific  and 
literary  topics  were  discussed  somewhat 
ponderously,  and  a number  of  heavy 
essays,  original  and  selected,  appeared 
on  “ Phrenology,”  “ British  Statesmen,” 
“American  Literature.”  The  editor,  in  a 
“message  ” tohisreaders  in  February,  1835, 
says  : “ To  show  that  we  have  not  been 
wanting  in  exertion  to  give  variety  to  our 
pages  and  to  cause  the  whole  west,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  be  represented  in  our 
pages,  we  will  state  the  fact  that  the 
articles  contained  in  the  last  volume  were 


written  by  thirty-seven  different  individ- 
uals who  are  known  to  us,  besides  sev- 
eral who  are  anonymous.  Of  these,  four 
reside  in  Kentucky,  two  in  Indiana,  four 
in  Illinois,  one  in  Missouri,  one  in  Ten- 
nessee, two  in  Alabama,  one  in  Michigan, 
one  in  Mississippi,  one  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  in  New  York,  one  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  remainder  in  Ohio.  Of  these, 
six  are  ladies  ; and  it  is  due  to  them  to 
say  that  some  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
popular  articles  which  have  adorned  our 
periodical  have  been  the  production  of 
highly  gifted  females.”  Prominent  among 
the  thirty-seven  contributors  were  Rev. 
James  H.  Perkins,  Morgan  Neville,  Ben- 
jamin Drake,  Otway  Curry,  W.  D.  Galla- 
gher and  Joseph  Reese  Fry.  Of  the 
“gifted  females,”  at  least  three  made  names 
for  themselves.  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould 
of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  whose 
first  volume,  which  appeared  in  1832, 
was  warmly  praised  by  Judge  Hall,  con- 
tributed to  the  Western  Monthly  Mag- 
azine many  of  her  most  popular  poems, 
including  “The  Winter  King,”  “The 
Bed  upon  the  Beach”  and  “The  Pio- 
neers.” It  may  be  said  that  Hall  brought 
this  writer  out. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  who,  with 
her  husband,  carried  on  a private  school 
in  Cincinnati,  wrote  many  stories  and 
poems  for  the  magazine.  Her  name  was 
very  familiar  to  readers  of  fiction.  Accord- 
ing to  Allibone,  ninety-three  thousand  vol- 
umes of  her  novels  were  sold  within  three 
years.  She  was  a daughter  of  General  John 
Whiting  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
was  born  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts. 
Before  she  was  thirteen  she  composed  a 
novel  and  a tragedy  in  five  acts.  She  was 
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married  to  Professor  N.  M.  Hentz  and 
lived  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  be- 
fore coming  to  Cincinnati.  She  removed 
from  Ohio  with  her  husband  to  Alabama, 
living  first  near  Florence,  and  then  at 
Tuscaloosa.  Among  her  books  are  : 
‘Aunt  Patsy’s  Scrap  Bag,’  ‘The  Mob 
Cap,’  ‘Aunt  Mercy,’  ‘The  Blind  Girl,’ 
‘The  Peddler,’  ‘Lowell’s  Folly’  and 
‘ Ernest  Lin  wood.’  She  wrote  a tragedy, 
“ De  Lara,  or  the  Moorish  Bride,”  for 
which  a gold  medal  and  a prize  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  was  awarded  her  by  a Phila- 
delphia theatrical  manager.  She  also  pro- 
duced a tragedy  called  “Constance  of 
Werdenberg,”  and  another,  “Lamora,  or 
the  Western  Wild,”  which  was  written  in 
Cincinnati  and  represented  there  on  the 
stage,  and  afterwards  printed  in  a news- 
paper. The  scene  of  the  play  was  laid 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  princi- 
pal character,  Lamora,  was  a sentimental 
squaw  most  wretchedly  in  love. 

The  third  famous  lady  contributor  to 
Hall’s  Magazine  was  Harriet  Beecher. 
She  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
in  1812,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  she  be- 
came the  assistant  of  her  sister  Catharine 
in  a girls’  school  at  Hartford.  She  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati  with  her  father’s 
family,  and  not  long  afterwards,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  she  was  married  to 
Professor  Calvin  Stowe,  at  Lane  semi- 
nary. Mrs.  Stowe’s  literary  career  really 
began  in  Cincinnati.  E.  D.  Mansfield 
mentions  in  his  ‘ Memories  ’ that  he 
heard  her  read  her  first  public  composi- 
tion at  Miss  Pierce’s  school,  Litchfield, 
and  that  a few  years  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished her  first  printed  story  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle.  In  April,  1834,  she 


contributed  to  the  Western  Monthly  Mag- 
azine a “ New  England  Sketch,”  for  which 
she  received  a prize  of  fifty  dollars.  She 
wrote  the  delightful  study,  “ Aunt  Mary  ” 
for  the  same  periodical.  Her  first  volume, 
‘The  May  Flower,’  published  in  1849, 
was  dedicated  to  the  “Semicolon  Club,” 
a Queen  City  literary  society  of  which 
she  was  a member. 

Judge  Hall  supplied  the  magazine  with 
many  stories,  poems,  critical  sketches  and 
reviews.  His  ‘ Life  of  General  Harrison  ’ 
was  printed  as  a serial.  Much  of  the 
material  of  his  several  volumes  first  ap- 
peared in  the  periodical.  A sharp  and 
aggressive  critic,  he  wrote  humorous  and 
sarcastic  reviews  of  various  contemporary 
writings  and  writers.  He  compared  the 
works  of  Wilson  and  Audubon  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter.  He  very  wittily 
ridiculed  Flint’s  ‘ Lectures  on  Natural 
History  ’ and  Caleb  Atwater’s  antiqua- 
rian discussions.  Mann  Butler’s  ‘ History 
of  Kentucky  ’ was  handled  so  severely  by 
Hall  as  to  call  out  a rejoinder  in  the  form 
of  a pamphlet. 

The  most  heated  controversy  in  which 
he  engaged  was  precipitated  in  1835 
when,  like  a lone  knight  championing  an 
unpopular  cause,  he  boldly  struck  the 
sounding  shield  of  the  doughty  crusader, 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  Beecher  had  made 
Lane  seminary  a militant  post  of  offensive 
warfare  against  Catholicism  and  slavery. 
His  little  book,  ‘ A Plea  for  the  West,’  was 
an  argument  against  foreign  migration, 
especially  the  migration  of  ignorant  foreign- 
ers to  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  pub- 
lication of  it  excited  much  feeling,  and  was 
thought  to  have  unjustly  inflamed  public 
opinion  against  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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Hall  took  up  the  gauntlet  in  behalf  of 
the  Catholics,  believing  them  to  be  mis- 
represented and  abused.  He  reviewed 
Beecher’s  discourse  at  considerable 
length  and  with  caustic  severity,  calling  it 
a ‘ Plea  for  Lane  Seminary  and  Against  the 
Catholics.’  In  May,  1835,  a long  article 
appeared  in  the  magazine,  devoted  to  the 
“ Catholic  Question  ” in  extenso.  Other 
writers  engaged  in  the  controversy,  especi- 
ally Eli  Taylor,  the  editor  of  the  Journal — 
an  anti-Catholic  and  anti-slavery  news- 
paper— and  the  former  publisher  of  Hall’s 
Magazine.  Many  patrons  withdrew  their 
names  from  Hall’s  subscription  list.  Some 
accused  the  editor  of  disloyalty  to  his  own 
sect ; some  forsook  him  because  he  had 
condemned  the  “ heresy  of  abolition,”  he 
favoring  gradual  emancipation  instead  of 
the  Garrisonian  method. 


Financial  disputes  with  Eli  Taylor 
caused  a change  to  be  made  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  magazine,  which,  in  January, 
r835,  was  transferred  to  Flash,  Ryder  & 
Co.  In  June,  having  made  engagements 
to  enter  other  business,  Judge  Hall  with- 
drew from  the  editorship  of  the  magazine, 
which  devolved  on  James  Reese  Fry.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  Hall  sold  out  to 
James  B.  Marshall,  who  merged  it  in  his 
Literary  Journal  and  Review,  at  Louis- 
ville, in  February,  1837.  The  joint  sub- 
scription lists  numbered  only  a thousand 
names.  To  these  a new  periodical,  called 
the  Monthly  Magazine  arid  Review,  edited 
by  William  D.  Gallagher,  was  sent  for  five 
months  only,  and  the  languishing  publica- 
tion perished  June,  1837. 

W.  H.  Venable. 


[To  be  continued. ] 
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THE  CLEVELAND  & PITTSBURGH  RAILROAD. 

This  day,  March  6,  1838,  the  delegates 
from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  meet  at 
Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a railroad  from 
Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh,  through  War- 
ren, and  from  Pittsburgh  to  be  extended 
through  Harrisburgh  to  Philadelphia. 
This  meeting  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  Cleveland.  Should  this  road  be  built, 
and  it  is  believed  it  will  be,  Cleveland  will 


be,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  largest  com- 
mercial cities  on  the  western  borders. 

Samuel  Starkweather,  C.  M.  Giddings, 
John  Barr,  William  B.  Loid  and  Frederick 
Whittlesey  were  the  representatives  from 
the  city  of  Cleveland. 

CLEVELAND — A PROPHECY. 

April  16,  1839. 

Navigation  may  now  be  said  to  be  fairly 
open  all  through  the  lakes.  The  ice 
left  the  harbor  of  Cleveland  March  20, 
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and  at  Buffalo  April  n,  at  which  latter 
time  steamboats  entered  and  cleared  from 
both  these  ports. 

A lively  scene  was  presented  “under 
the  hill.”  On  the  docks  the  sound  of  the 
calking-mallet  and  the  “ Heave-o-ho  ! ” of 
the  jolly  tars  might  be  heard  in  their 
preparation  for  voyages  to  come;  along 
the  piers  the  public  works  are  being 
prosecuted  with  vigor  under  General  H. 
H.  Dodge,  superintendent  of  public 
works,  and  his  active  general  manager, 
Captain  Levi  Johnson;  new  warehouses 
are  being  built  by  Oliver  H.  Perry  and 
Jesse  Smith  ; business  has  a progressive 
appearance  everywhere,  warranting  the 
prophecy  that  Cleveland  is  one  day 
destined  to  be  a great  and  prosperous 
city.  Many  have  resolved  to  make  this 
city  their  home  for  life. 

DR.  E.  A.  THELLER — HIS  REMARKABLE 

ESCAPE  FROM  THE  FORTRESS  OF  QUE- 
BEC. 

Early  in  the  rebellion  Dr.  Theller 
earnestly  and  honestly  espoused  the 
Patriot  cause  in  Canada.  He  was  a man 
of  unusual  ability,  and  became  famous 
for  his  activity,  sympathy  and  suffering  in 
that  misguided  cause. 

In  the  fall  of  1837  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner near  Malden,  Upper  Canada,  sent  to 
Toronto,  tried  by  a British  court-martial 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  He  was 
a bold  and  fearless  man,  and  on  hearing 
his  sentence  told  the  court  that  “You 
dare  not  hang  me.”  Sure  enough  his 
execution  was  suspended  until  his  case 
could  be  presented  before  her  majesty, 
Victoria,  queen  of  England. 

Meanwhile  he  wras  taken  to  Quebec 


with  several  other  prisoners  and  confined 
in  chains  in  that  fortress  without  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  a living  soul. 

While  so  confined  some  good  friend 
contrived  to  furnish  him  with  a steel  saw 
and  other  instruments,  with  which  he 
succeeded  in  disengaging  his  chains  and 
sawing  off  the  bars  of  his  window. 

On  a dark  night  he  and  a young  man 
named  Dodge,  from  Ohio — a recent  pris- 
oner in  the  same  cell  with  him — made 
their  escape  from  their  cell  to  the  outer 
wall;  but  they  were  discovered  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  there.  An  alarm  was 
given  and  the  only  alternative  left  them 
was  to  stand  and  be  shot  down  or  taken 
back  to  their  cell,  or  make  a leap  of  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  wall ! They  were  just 
the  men  to  brave  the  latter  alternative. 

Dr.  Theller  leaped  first  and  broke  his 
ankle ; Dodge  followed  without  material 
injury.  They  soon  hobbled  into  the  heart 
of  the  city,  where  they  found  a friend  who 
hid  them  in  an  unused  cellar  under  a stable 
floor.  There  they  remained  during  six 
days  under  the  watchful  care  of  their  de- 
voted friend.  A reward  of  six  thousand 
dollars  was  offered  for  their  heads.  This 
heavy  reward  tempted  thousands  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  them,  but  their  staunch 
friend  was  not  among  them.  The  gates 
of  the  city  were  closed  and  no  man  was 
allowed  to  pass  unsearched,  and  such  was 
the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  that  even 
coffins  of  the  dead  were  opened  as  funeral 
processions  were  passing  through  the 
gate  ! 

Finally,  by  stratagem,  their  escape  was 
effected  as  follows : They  were  dressed 

up  by  their  friend  as  French  “ habitants  ” 
and  pretended  to  be  dirty  ashmen.  An 
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old  horse  and  cart  were  provided  for  each 
and  they  started  for  the  country.  When 
they  came  to  the  gate  they  whipped  up 
their  old  horses,  talked  to  them  in  French 
and  acted  the  “ habitant”  so  exactly 
that  the  guards  at  the  gate  were  com- 
pletely deceived  and  let  them  pass. 

They  soon  each  procured  a British  offi- 
cer’s dress,  took  a lot  of  the  hand-bills 
offering  the  big  reward  for  their  heads 
and  started  off  in  search  of  Theller  and 
Dodge. 

The  plan  succeeded,  and  they  soon 
crossed  the  line  into  the — 

“ Land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

And,  like  Columbus,  in  his  great  joy  on 
landing,  they  fell  down  and  kissed  the 
earth. 

It  was  said  that  they  were  the  first  that 
ever  escaped  from  that  fortress,  and  are, 
probably,  the  last. 

COLONIZATION  OF  SLAVES  IN  LIBERIA. 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  1839,  Rev.  Mr. 
Pinny,  recently  governor  of  the  colony  of 
blacks  in  Liberia,  Africa,  visited  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  announcing  his  object  was  to 
aid  the  people  in  forming  a colonization 
society  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the 
Africans,  both  slaves  and  free  of  America, 
to  the  colony  at  Liberia,  and  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  before  such  a society 
and  all  interested  in  it. 

Such  a society  was  speedily  organized 
with  the  following  officers:  Josiah  Barber, 
president,  with  twenty-five  vice-presidents 
selected  from  among  the  first  men  in  the 
city ; F.  Randall,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  Josiah  Weston  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

His  lectures  were  largely  attended  and 


deeply  interesting.  In  his  first  he  spoke 
of  the  climate,  situation,  productions, 
health  and  the  possibilities  of  colonizing 
the  Negroes  at  Liberia. 

The  subject  was  ably  and  eloquently 
handled,  carrying  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  his  interested  listeners.  He  had  re- 
sided in  that  country  about  three  years, 
found  it  beautiful,  abounding  in  profuse 
vegetation,  valuable  gums,  dye-woods, 
oranges,  almonds,  coffee,  rice,  besides 
many  valuable  minerals  and  large  quan- 
tities of  ivory.  It  is  quite  healthy,  especially 
to  the  blacks. 

In  his  second  lecture  he  took  into  con- 
sideration the  objections  of  the  Abolition- 
ists to  the  colonization  system. 

He  argued  the  willingness  on  the  part 
of  most  of  the  southern  slave-holders  to 
manumit  and  colonize  their  slaves,  and 
the  impracticability  and  pernicious  effects 
of  manumitting  them,  as  urged  by  the 
Abolitionists,  without  separating  them 
from  the  whites  or  colonizing  them. 

His  third  lecture  was  delivered  at  the 
Baptist  church  before  an  immense  audi- 
ence. He  portrayed  the  influence  and 
effect  which  a Christian  colony  would 
have  on  the  heathen  of  Africa  in  Chris- 
tianizing and  civilizing  them ; that  the 
Negroes  were  originally  adapted  to  a 
tropical  climate.  This  was  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  northern  Saxons  are 
white,  the  French  dark,  the  Spanish 
darker,  the  Moors  quite  dark,  and  the 
Africans  “as  black  as  your  hat;”  that 
the  Negro  and  the  orange  are  as  natural 
to  Africa  as  the  white  man  and  the  apple 
are  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  the  colonization  of 
the  Negroes  at  Liberia  will  be  productive 
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of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  them  but  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Inas- 
much as  the  United  States  planted  the 
colony,  they  will  naturally  foster  and  pro- 
tect it ; open  up  a more  or  less  exclusive 
trade,  which  will  ultimately  become  a 
source  of  wealth  to  both  peoples. 

It  is  not  altogether  visionary  to  say  that 
such  a colony  may  become  rich  and  ex- 


tensive, spreading  its  civilizing  influences 
over  vast  portions  of  Africa,  developing 
the  boundless  resources  hitherto  unex- 
plored, and  will  become  an  element  of 
attraction  to  the  colored  people  of 
America,  where  they  can  find  freedom, 
political  equality  and  personal  elevation. 

D.  W.  Cross. 


THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

IV. 


FIRST  RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Something  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
capitalist,  the  inventor  and  the  trav- 
eler were  prepared  to  welcome  the 
railroad  on  this  side  of  the  sea  has 
been  already  shown,  and  it  will  now  be 
in  order  to  trace  the  gradual  steps  by 
which  humble  and  timorous  beginnings 
grew  to  mighty  proportions  and  won- 
derful success.  Standing  as  we  do 
amid  the  daily  miracles  of  steam,  and 
failing  to  appreciate  the  wonders  per- 
formed by  the  harnessed  Hercules  be- 
cause they  are  done  day  by  day  with 
such  ease  and  certainty  in  our  sight, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  less 
than  sixty  years  since  the  locomotive 
was  pronounced  a success,  and  only 
fifty  since  the  first  was  in  operation 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pioneer  railroads  of  America  were  pro- 
jected and  commenced  after  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  England  in  respect 


to  motive  power,  the  horse  and  other 
forms  of  propulsion  that  preceded 
steam  being  looked  to  rather  than  the 
locomotive  ; and  it  was  only  after  the 
successful  experiments  in  England  had 
made  a demonstration  of  what  before 
had  been  doubt  and  speculation,  that 
the  iron  horse  was  employed  upon  this 
side  of  the  sea. 

The  first  railroad  completed  in  the 
United  States  was  the  famous  and  oft- 
referred  to  “Quincy”  road  of  Massa- 
chusetts, projected  and  built,  we  are 
told,  largely  for  the  patriotic  purpose 
of  conveying  the  granite  blocks  that 
were  to  go  into  the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment, out  of  the  quarries.  Its  length 
was  only  three  miles,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1827  ; and 
as  it  had  a heavy  down  grade  from 
the  quarries  to  the  wharf  on  Neponset 
river,  a single  horse  was  capable  of 
conveying  immense  loads.  In  1827, 
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shortly  after  the  little  line  had  been  put 
in  operation,  a committee  of  three 
gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  Bal- 
timore & Ohio  Railroad  company,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Quincy 
and  the  Mauch-Chunk  lines,  in  order 
that  their  experiences  might  be  made 
serviceable  to  the  more  ambitious  road 
further  to  the  south.  From  their  re- 
port* the  following  items  of  interest 
concerning  the  Quincy  have  been 
gleaned.  “ The  Quincy  railroad,”  say 
these  gentlemen — Philip  E.  Thomas, 
Alexander  Brown  and  Thomas  Ellicott — 
“ including  all  expenses  except  the 
amount  paid  for  land,  cost  $11,250  per 
mile.  It  was  constructed  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  stone  from 
a quarry  to  navigable  water.  It  is  three 
miles  long  and  consists  of  a single 
way  with  two  tracks,  five  feet  apart  in 
the  clear.  The  rails  are  of  pine  timber 
six  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 
These  rails,  except  where  the  road 
passes  over  a swamp  upon  wooden 
piles,  are  laid  upon  stone  sleepers  eight 
feet  long  and  about  twelve  inches  square, 
placed  eight  feet  apart ; the  sleepers 
rest  upon  a stone  foundation  three  feet 
deep,  which  effectually  secures  them 
from  the  operation  of  the  frost.  On 
the  top  of  the  wooden  rails  there  is 
nailed  oak  scantling  two  inches  thick 
and  four  inches  wide,  on  which  is  fast- 
ened a bar  of  rolled  iron  five-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  from  two  and  a 
half  to  two  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide.  . . Two  horses  draw 

down  the  road  forty  tons,  including  the 
weight  of  the  wagons,  at  the  rate  of 

* ' Niles’  Register,’  No.  32,  June  23,  1827,  p.  282. 


four  and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  and 
take  up  the  empty  wagons,  weighing 
about  six  tons.  . . There  are  sev- 

eral deep  ravines  crossed  by  this  road, 
which  are  passed  on  wooden  frames 
at  a much  less  expense  than  it  would 
have  cost  to  fill  them  with  earth.”  The 
committee  add  the  encouraging  state- 
ment that  the  road  answered  the  fullest 
expectations  of  the  proprietors,  and 
had  reduced  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing the  granite  blocks  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  its  former  cost.f 

This  new  application  of  mechanical 
skill  and  advance  toward  a settlement 
of  the  transportation  question  was 
hailed  as  one  more  of  the  wonders  of 
the  wonderful  age.  In  the  Boston  Trav- 
eler, published  in  June  of  this  opening 
year,  we  find  ample  confirmation  of 
this  fact : “ This  first  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  Union,”  it  declares,  “is  now  in 
full  tide  of  successful  operation,  and  is 
daily  visited  by  many  persons,  both 
from  the  city  and  abroad.  The  road 
from  Boston  leading  through  Dorches- 
ter and  Milton  to  Quincy  passes 
directly  across  the  railroad ; and  so 
great  has  been  the  number  stopping  to 
survey  the  enterprise,  who  sought  for 
refreshments,  that  a citizen  living  near 
the  point  of  intersection  has  been  in- 
duced to  convert  his  little  dwelling  into 
a house  of  entertainment.  Four  car- 

In  1871  the  old  Granite  railway  ceased  to  exist, 
being  purchased  by  the  old  Colony  railroad,  and 
the  original  track  was  replaced  by  a new  one.  ” — 

‘ Wonders  and  Curiosities  of  the  Railway,’  p.  35. 
The  author  adds  the  information  that  the  fullest 
descriptions  of  the  Quincy  railroad  are  given  in 
Nathan  Hall’s  * Remarks  on  the  Practicability  of  a 
Railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Connecticut  River.’ 
Boston,  1827. 
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riages  in  a train,  loaded  with  the  weight 
of  fifty  tons,  are  drawn  down  by  two 
horses,  and  with  much  more  ease  than 
they  return  empty.  Immense  quantities 
of  stone  are  now  conveyed  to  the  land- 
ing on  Neponset  river,  and  must  soon 
be  increased,  as  several  new  carriages 
are  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  put 
on  the  road  in  a few  days.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  many  that  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  association  only  was 
supplied  from  the  quarries  by  this  new 
means  of  conveyance ; but  the  blocks 
conveyed  to  Bunker  Hill,  though  in 
abundant  supplies,  form  but  a small 
part  of  the  weight  transported  on  the 
railroad.  Much  of  the  stone,  we  are 
informed,  is  used  in  Boston  and  trans- 
ported to  other  and  distant  places  at  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  company  con- 
cerned. Several  accidents  have  hap- 
pened, such  as  the  loss  of  horses  and 
injury  of  machinery,  all  of  which  may 
hereafter  be  prevented,  as  the  persons 
engaged  acquire  experience  in  con- 
structing and  managing  the  carriages.” 
In  the  same  year  and  at  about  the 
same  time  there  was  completed  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  the  Mauch- 
Chunk  railroad,  above  referred  to, 
which  was  nine  miles  in  length,  and  was 
constructed  to  convey  coal  from  the 
Summit  mines  in  Carbon  countyjto  a 
place  of  landing  on  the  Lehigh  river. 
The  report  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
committee,  quoted  already  in  the  above, 
furnishes  some  of  the  earliest  and  most 
authentic  data  as  to  this  Pennsylvanian 
pioneer,  and  random  facts  are  here 
culled  therefrom.  The  elevation  of  the  J 
mine  above  the  river  at  the  point  ofi 


delivery  was  936  feet,  there  being  at 
the  bank  of  the  river  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  the  mountain,  upon  which  was 
constructed  an  inclined  plane  700  yards 
long,  with  a declivity  of  225  feet.  The 
whole  of  the  nine  miles  of  road,  includ- 
ing the  inclined  plane,  was  constructed 
in  two  months  and  three  days  from  the 
time  of  its  commencement,  at  a cost, 
including  the  plane,  of  between  twenty- 
five  hundred  and  three  thousand  dol- 
lars per  mile.  “ The  road  is  princi- 
pally laid,”  to  quote  from  the  report, 
“upon  the  track  heretofore  used  by  the 
Mauch-Chunk  company  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coal,  on  wagons  of  the 
common  construction.  The  sleepers, 
which  are  of  wood,  are  laid  four  feet 
apart  upon  a stone  foundation ; the 
rails,  which  are  also  of  wood,  are  then 
placed  upon  these  sleepers,  and  are 
fastened  to  them  by  wooden  keys;  they 
are  afterwards  plated  on  the  inner  edges 
with  rolled  iron  bars  from  two-eighths  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  from 
one  and  one-fourth  to  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches  wide,  and  the  space  be- 
tween them  is  filled  up  with  earth  or 
gravel  so  high  as  to  cover  the  sleepers 
and  to  form  a horse-path,  which  com- 
pletes the  whole  labor.”  The  report 
also  explains  that  there  are  “ many  con- 
siderable curvatures  in  the  road  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  suit  the 
localities  of  the  ground,  and  these  sin- 
uosities are  effected  with  the  greatest 
facility  by  simply  elevating  the  rail  on 
the  outer  curve  a little  higher  than  the 
rail  on  the  inner  curve,  which  gives  a 
ready  direction  to  the  wagons  in  their 
passage,  without  any  other  result  than 
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lessening  their  velocity,  which  is  re- 
tarded at  these  points  by  the  increased 
lateral  friction  of  the  wheels.” 

The  manner  of  operating  this  line, 
by  a happy  admixture  of  the  force  of 
gravity  with  horse  or  mule-power,  is 
thus  described  : The  loaded  wagons 

each  carry  one  and  one-half  tons  of 
coal,  and  descend  in  brigades  of  six, 
eight  or  ten,  connected  together  by  iron 
chains,  each  brigade  being  attended  by 
two  men.  These  wagons  descend  from 
the  summit  level  to  the  top  of  the 
inclined  plane  at  the  river,  a distance 
of  eight  miles,  in  thirty  minutes,  exclu- 
sive of  a few  minutes  consumed  in 
greasing  the  wheels  on  the  route. 
On  arriving  at  the  inclined  plane, 
the  loaded  wagons  are  let  down,  one 
at  a time,  by  a rope,  worked  upon  a 
horizontal  shaft,  which  is  regulated  by 
a powerful  brake,  and  each  loaded 
wagon,  as  it  descends,  draws  up  an 
empty  one.  In  this  manner  they 
pass  a loaded  wagon  down  and 
an  empty  wagon  up  the  inclined 
plane  in  forty-five  seconds,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  miles  an 
hour.  The  empty  wagons  are  returned 
to  the  coal  mine  by  horses,  each  horse 
drawing  from  three  to  four  of  them  up 
in  three  hours. 

A visitor  to  this  primitive  line  in  the 
year  of  its  opening  has  left  us  his 
impressions  and  observations  in  a let- 
ter under  date  of  “ Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, May  24th:”  “Yesterday,  after 
breakfast,”  said  he,  “we  started  on  the 
railroad  at  Mauch-Chunk,  in  a neat 
little  car  attached  to  the  rear  of  a 
brigade  of  empty  wagons,  and  were 


drawn  up  to  the  coal  mines,  a distance 
of  nine  miles,  in  two  hours ; three 
empty  wagons  are  drawn  up  with  great 
ease  by  one  horse.  After  having  ex- 
amined the  coal  mines  there,  we  started 
back  in  one  car  joined  to  another,  with 
a party  of  fourteen  persons,  and  de- 
scended the  plane,  the  whole  distance 
in  forty-five  minutes.  A part  of  the 
time  our  car  traveled  more  than  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  we 
came  one  entire  mile  in  three  minutes 
and  fifteen  seconds,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  nineteen  miles  an  hour.  The 
reason  of  our  traveling  at  such  different 
speed  on  different  parts  of  the  route  is 
because  the  road  is  not  everywhere  of 
the  same  declivity ; in  some  parts  it  is 
so  nearly  level  that  the  car  does  not  go 
more  than  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour,  and  as  it  travels  without 
horses,  by  its  own  gravity,  its  impetus 

is,  of  course,  determined  by  the  declivity 
of  the  plane.  The  loaded  wagons  be- 
ing heavier  than  we,  traveled  faster, 
and  traveled  the  nine  miles  in  thirty 
minutes. ..  Nothing  is  more  simple  and 
easy  than  the  turns-out  upon  the  road 
and  the  manner  of  crossing  other  roads. 
A locomotive  engine,  I find,  can  travel 
on  crooked  roads,  and  will  travel  as 
well  as  on  a straight  line,  except  that 
the  friction  is  greater  and  it  will  go 
slower.”  “ I had  no  idea  before  I saw 

it, ”  the  writer  confesses  in  a moment  of 
generous  enthusiasm,  “that  a railway 
was  a thing  of  such  easy  construction. 
It  is  a fact  that  there  is  not  more 
mechanical  skill  required  to  make  one 
upon  the  plan  of  this  than  is  necessary 
to  construct  a common  post  and  fence 
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rail.  I mean  after  the  line  is  regulated 
and  the  route  graded  ; and  the  cost  will 
be  far  less  than  we  had  expected.” 

The  next  American  railroad  to  which 
we  come  in  passing  onward  from  the 
Quincy  and  the  Mauch-Chunk  is  the 
Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  railroad, 
extending  from  the  terminus  of  the 
canal  at  Honesdale  to  the  mines  of 
the  company  at  Carbondale.  This  line, 
sixteen  and  a half  miles  in  length,  was 
completed  in  1829.  It  also  was  a 
gravity  line  and  overcame  an  elevation 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet. 

A “ RAILROAD  UNIVERSITY.” 

The  suggestion  and  beginning  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  road  has  been 
already  referred  to  as  an  illustrative 
incident ; and  the  enterprise  comes  now 
for  more  extended  treatment  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  line  of  evolution 
and  development.  It  was  a great  en- 
terprise, grandly  planned  and  ably 
carried  forward  to  a successful  conclu- 
sion. 

The  project  had  been  carried  through 
the  various  gradations  of  discussion 
and  examination  from  the  many  sides 
which  so  great  an  enterprise  presented, 
and  finally  the  first  actual  steps  toward 
an  accomplishment  were  taken.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  February  12,  1827, 
at  the  residence  of  George  Brown,  esq., 
in  Baltimore,  at  which  William  Patter- 
son was  chosen  chairman  and  David 
Winchester  secretary.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  calmly  discussed,  and  various 
documents  proving,  or  attempting  to 
prove,  the  superiority  of  railroads  over 
canals  and  turnpikes  were  presented  j 
3 


and  the  result  was  the  appointment  of 
a committee  to  enquire  into  the  subject 
and  make  a report  at  a future  meeting. 
The  gentlemen  constituting  that  com- 
mittee were  as  follows  : Philip  E. 

Thomas,  Benjamin  C.  Howard,  George 
Brown,  Talbot  Jones,  Joseph  W.  Patter- 
son, Evan  Thomas  and  J.  V.  L.  Mc- 
Mahon. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month 
a second  meeting  was  held,  when  a 
report  embracing  some  thirty-four 
closely  printed  pages  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  an  able  and  convincing 
document,  taken  up  largely  with  argu- 
ments as  to  the  need  of  Baltimore  of  bet- 
ter connection  with  the  great  and  growing 
west  if  she  would  hold  her  own  in  a com- 
mercial way,  and  with  pleas  for  the  su- 
periority of  the  railroad,  that  would  be 
commonplace  if  repeated  to-day,  but 
were  novel  at  that  time.  The  argu- 
ments were  so  well  endorsed  by  the 
gathering  that  a series  of  resolutions 
was  promptly  adopted,  which  declared  : 
“ That  immediate  application  be  made 
to  the  legislature  of  Maryland  for  an  act 
incorporating  a joint  stock  company, 
to  be  styled  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Rail- 
way company,  and  clothing  such  com- 
pany with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
the  construction  of  a railroad,  with 
two  or  more  sets  of  rails,  from  the  city 
of  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river.  That 
the  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall 
be  five  millions  of  dollars,  but  that  the 
company  be  incorporated,  and  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  by  the  said  act 
for  its  organization,  upon  the  subscrip- 
tion of  one  million  of  dollars  to  said 
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stock,  and  that  the  said  company  shall 
have  power  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  thereof,  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  the  said  objects. 
That  it  is  expedient  and  proper  in  said 
act  to  permit  subscriptions  of  stock  to 
the  same  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States,  by  states,  corporations  or  indi- 
viduals, and  to  provide  that  as  soon  as 
the  said  act  shall  have  been  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  Maryland,  subscrip- 
tion books  shall  be  opened,  subscrip- 
tions received,  the  company  organized 
and  the  said  road  constructed,  so  far  as 
it  may  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
of  Maryland  ; and  that  the  assent  of 
the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  to  the  said  act  shall  be  ob- 
tained as  speedily  as  possible,  but  shall 
be  made  necessary  only  so  far  as  in 
constructing  the  road  it  shall  be  found 
necessary  to  pass  through  their  said  re- 
spective states.” 

A large  committee  of  influential 
citizens  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 
the  legislature  with  an  application  for 
a charter,  and  so  well  was  their  work 
done  that  on  April  24,  1827,  the  com- 
pany was  organized  and  subscription 
books  opened.  Philip  E.  Thomas  was 
elected  president  and  George  Brown 
treasurer.  The  state  of  Maryland  be- 
came a subscriber  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which, 
with  that  taken  by  the  city  of  Balti- 
more and  by  individuals,  rendered  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  four  mill- 
ions of  dollars.* 

*The  Baltimore  American,  in  April,  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  the  following  announcement  : 
The  subscription  books  of  the  company  were  closed 


The  progress  of  this  work,  great  in- 
deed as  it  was  by  the  side  of  the  enter- 
prises of  like  character  that  had  pre- 
ceded it  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  was 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Special  words 
of  encouragement  are  heard  coming 
from  the  west,  which  is  thus  to  be 
brought  so  much  nearer  a market  and 
the  seaboard.  The  Ohio  Gazette  of 
August  publishes  an  extended  corre- 
spondence between  a committee  of 
citizens  of  Chillicothe  and  vicinity 
and  the  directors  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  company,  in  relation  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  line  to  the  Ohio  and 
beyond,  and  prefaces  it  by  the  declara- 
tion that,  “ viewing  as  we  do  the  pro- 
jection of  this  splendid  scheme  of  in- 
ternal improvement  as  being  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  the  people  of 
the  west  as  well  as  to  the  public-spir- 
ited and  enterprising  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  we  shall  hail  its  ex- 
tension west  of  the  Ohio  river  as  con- 

on  Saturday,  the  thirty-first  ult.,  on  which  day 
alone  were  taken  13,380  shares,  making,  with  those 
previously  taken,  41,788  shares,  inclusive  of  the 
five  thousand  allotted  to  and  taken  by  the  cor- 
poration of  Baltimore.  The  amount  of  money, 
therefore,  subscribed  by  this  city  alone  is  $4,- 
178,000,  divided  amongst  twenty-two  thousand 
names.  It  will  be  remembered  that  only  fifteen 
thousand  shares  are  allotted  to  individuals,  so  that 
each  name  will  be  entitled  but  to  seven-tenths  of  a 
share,  or  seven  shares  for  every  ten  names,  which 
will  be  further  reduced  by  the  subscriptions  in  Fred- 
erick and  Hagerstown,  which  are  not  yet  ascertained, 
but  are  supposed  to  amount  to  two  thousand  shares. 
It  is  believed  that  of  this  subscription,  which  outruns 
so  largely  the  fund  contemplated  to  be  raised, 
but  a comparatively  small  part  has  been  made  with 
a view  to  speculation.  There  is,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  stock  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  intend  and  are’able  to  hold  it. 
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stituting  one  of  the  most  important  and 
highly  interesting  epochs  in  the  history 
of  our  state.”  “ The  fact  would  seem 
almost  incredible,  and  yet  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  a single  city,  and  that 
city  but  very  little  older  than  the  in- 
dependence of  our  country,  should,  from 
the  enterprise  and  resources  of  her  own 
citizens,  have  projected  a public  work  of 
the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  one 
under  consideration,  a work  which  is 
destined,  at  no  very  remote  period,  to 
effect  one  of  the  most  astonishing  rev- 
olutions in  the  whole  commercial  re- 
lations of  this  vast  country  which  has 
ever  occurred  in  it,  and  which  will 
change  the  whole  trade  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Ohio  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  that  of  the  mighty  Mississippi 
itself,  into  this  new  channel  of  inter- 
communication— a work  which,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  for  its  cost,  its  splendor 
and  its  great  public  usefulness,  would 
confer  immortal  and  imperishable  re- 
nown, as  a National  monument,  upon 
a prince  reigning  over  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  empire  in  Christendom.” 
The  address  of  the  Chillicothe  com- 
mittee was  couched  in  much  the  same 
strain ; while  the  directors  in  response 
declare  that  they  are  gratified  to  see 
the  zeal  displayed  by  their  neighbors 
of  Ohio,  and  add  that,  “ when  the  work 
shall  have  been  completed  to  the  Ohio 
river,  as  originally  contemplated,  the 
company  indulge  in  the  gratifying  hope 
that  the  superior  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  intercommunication  between 
distant  inland  countries  will  be  so  fully 
established  as  to  authorize  the  exten- 


sion of  the  route  far  beyond  its  present 
proposed  termination,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  should  this  anticipation 
be  realized,  that  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more will  most  readily  cooperate  with 
their  western  friends  in  continuing  the 
road  to  the  utmost  point  to  which  its 
usefulness  can  be  carried.” 

The  first  movement  of  a practical 
nature  by  the  directors  of  the  company 
was  the  securing  of  such  information 
as  was  needed  as  to  route,  obstacles, 
etc.,  before  ground  should  be  broken. 
No  delay  was  lost,  and  the  aid  of  the 
engineers  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  asked  for  and  most  freely 
furnished.  In  October,  1827,  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  directors  was  pre- 
sented, in  which  they  declared  that 
they  had  been  “ actively  engaged  in 
collecting  the  necessary  information, 
in  order  that  they  might  secure  a ju- 
dicious location  of  the  road  and  be 
enabled  to  decide  upon  the  most  effi- 
cient and  least  expensive  moving  power 
to  be  employed  upon  it.”  “ The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  ” they 
add,  “jiistly  appreciating  the  impor- 
tance of  this  enterprise,  have  extended 
to  it  a most  liberal  patronage.  Several 
able  and  efficient  members  of  the  top- 
ographical corps  have  been  detached 
to  the  service  of  the  company.  These 
officers  have  examined  various  routes 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Potomac,  and  along  that  ravine 
as  far  as  Cumberland.  They  are  now 
engaged  in  a general  reconnoissance  of 
the  country  between  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  rivers,  and  are  expected  to  re- 
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turn  in  a few  weeks,  prepared  to  lay 
before  the  board  the  result  of  their 
labors.” 

A detailed  report  was  submitted  on 
April  5,  1828,  and  the  route  formally 
located. 

The  work  upon  the  road  was  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1828,  and 
upon  July  4 “the  corner-stone”  was 
laid  in  the  midst  of  an  inaugural  cele- 
bration the  like  of  which  the  city  of 
Baltimore  had  never  witnessed,  and 
which  was  to  be  compared  only  with 
the  enthusiasm  shown  by  New  York 
in  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
her  great  canal.  “ Dignity  and  char- 
acter were  imparted  to  the  enterprise,” 
says  one  account  of  that  event,*  “ from 
the  fact  that  the  venerable  Charles 
Carroll,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  at  that  period  the  only  survivor 
of  the  fifty-six  immortal  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  laid  the 
first  stone  which  was  to  mark  the  event. 
The  celebration  was  distinguished  by 
an  immense  procession,  comprising  the 
various  military,  civil  and  benevolent 
associations  of  the  city,  with  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  spectators  and 
visitors  from  abroad.” 

We  turn,  however,  to  the  columns  of 
the  Baltimore  American  of  July  7,  1828, 
for  an  adequate  description  of  that 
great  event : “ The  celebration  of  the 

Fourth  of  July  and  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  commencement  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  brought  to 
town  a great  concourse  of  strangers  a 
day  or  two  before  the  celebration.  On 

*'  Rambles  In  the  Path  of  the  Steam-Horse,’ 
by  Ele  Bowen,  Philadelphia,  1855,  p.  35. 


the  afternoon  and  evening  immediately 
preceding,  all  the  roads  to  town  were 
thronged  with  passengers,  while  in  the 
city  itself,  the  lively  and  incessant 
crowds  in  Baltimore  street;  the  move- 
ments of  various  cars,  banners  and 
other  decorations  of  the  trades  to  their 
several  points  of  destination;  the  erec- 
tion of  scaffolds  and  the  removal  of 
window-sashes  gave  so  many  notes  of 
preparation  for  the  ensuing  fete.  Fort- 
unately, the  morning  of  the  Fourth  rose 
not  only  bright  but  cool,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  immense  throng  of 
spectators  that,  from  an  early  hour, 
filled  every  window  in  Baltimore  street 
and  the  pavement  below.  Fifty  thou- 
sand spectators  must,  at  least,  have  been 
present.”  A grand  procession  of  trades 
and  associations  made  the  usual  parade, 
and  at  ten  o’clock  reached  the  spot  on 
which  the  foundation  stone  was  to  be 
placed,  in  a field  “two  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  town,  south  of  the  Frede- 
rick turnpike  road.”  After  various 
speeches  and  ceremonies  a deputation 
from  the  stone-cutters  came  forward, 
and  the  car  containing  the  foundation 
stone  was  driven  to  the  spot.  “ While 
the  stone  was  preparing” — to  continue 
the  quotation — “Mr.  Carroll,  accom- 
panied by  the  grand  marshal  of  the  day 
and  Mr.  John  B.  Morris,  and  bearing  in 
his  hand  the  spade  just  presented, 
descended  from  the  pavilion  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  spot  selected  for  the 
reception  of  the  foundation  stone,  in 
order  to  strike  the  spade  into  the 
ground.  He  walked  with  a firm  step 
and  used  the  instrument  with  a steady 
hand,  verifying  the  prediction  of  our 
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correspondent  in  the  song  published  on 
the  morning  of  the  Fourth  : 

The  hand  that  held  the  pen 

Never  falters,  but  again 

Is  employed  with  the  spade  to  assist  his  fellow-men. 

“The  stone  was  then  dexterously  re- 
moved from  the  wagon  in  which  it  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  ground,  and 
placed  in  its  bed.”  Appropriate  cere- 
monies by  the  Masonic  order  then  fol- 
lowed, and  were  concluded  by  pouring 
wine  and  oil  and  scattering  corn  upon 
it,  with  a correspondent  invocation  and 
response,  followed  by  the  grand  Masonic 
honors.  In  the  cavity  of  the  stone 
there  had  been  placed  a glass  cylinder, 
hermetically  sealed,  which,  among  other 
things,  contained  a scroll  bearing  so  full 
and  compact  a history  of  the  first  steps 
and  organization  of  the  company,  that 
it  is  here  reproduced  as  a matter  of 
historical  interest : 

“ This  stone  is  deposited  in  commem- 
oration of  the  commencement  of  the 
Baltimore  6°  Ohio  railroad , a work  of 
deep  and  vital  interest  to  the  American 
people.  Its  accomplishment  will  confer 
the  most  important  benefits  upon  this 
Nation,  by  facilitating  its  commerce , dif- 
fusing and  extending  its  social  inter- 
course, and  perpetuating  the  happy 
union  of  these  confederated  states.  . . 

An  act  of  incorporation  by  the  state  of 
Maryland  was  granted  February  28, 
1827,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  state  of 
Virginia,  March  8,  1827.  Stock  was  sub- 
scribed to  provide  funds  for  its  execu- 
tion, April  1,  1827.  The  first  board  of 
directors  was  elected  April  23,  1827. 
The  company  was  organized  twenty- 
fourth  April,  1827.  An  examination  of 


the  country  was  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen 
H.  Long  and  Captain  William  G.  Mc- 
Neill, United  States  topographical 
engineers,  and  William  Howard,  United 
States  civil  engineer,  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenants Barney,  Trimble  and  Dillahunty 
of  the  United  States  artillery  and  Mr. 
Harrison,  July  2,  1827.  The  actual 
surveys  to  determine  the  route  were 
begun  by  the  same  officers,  with  the 
additional  assistance  of  Lieutenants 
Cook,  Gwynn,  Hazzard,  Fessenden  and 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Guion,  November 
29,  1827.  The  charter  of  the  company 
was  confirmed  by  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, February  22,  1828.  The  state 
of  Maryland  became  a stockholder  in 
the  company  by  subscribing  for  half  a 
million  dollars  of  its  stock,  March  6, 
1828,  and  the  construction  of  the  road 
was  commenced  July  4,  1828,  under  the 
management  of  the  following  named 
board  of  directors  : 

Philip  Evan  Thomas,  president, 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton, 
William  Patterson, 

Robert  Oliver, 

Alexander  Brown, 

Isaac  McKim, 

George  Brown,  treasurer, 

William  Lorman, 

George  Hoffman, 

John  B.  Morris, 

Talbot  Jones, 

William  Stewart, 

Solomon  Etting, 

Patrick  Macauley. 

“The  engineers  and  assistant  en- 
gineers in  the  service  of  the  company 
are  : Philip  Evan  Thomas,  president ; 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen  Harryman 
Long,  Jonathan  Knight,  board  of  engi- 
neers ; Captain  William  Gibbs  McNeill, 
United  States  topographical  engineer  ; 
Lieutenants : William  Cook,  Joshua 
Barney,  Walter  Gwynn,  Isaac  Trimble, 
Richard  Edward  Hazzard,  John  N. 
Dillahunty  of  the  United  States  artil- 
lery. Caspar  Willis  Wever,  superin- 
tendent of  construction.” 

Several  days  after  this  grand  inaug- 
uration, the  line  from  the  place  of  de- 
posit of  the  corner-stone  to  Ellicott’s 
Mills,  a distance  of  fourteen  miles,  was 
placed  under  contract  and  the  work  com- 
menced. A part  of  this  distance  was 
ready  for  rails  by  the  following  October; 
and  in  a little  over  a year  and  a half  from 
the  organization  of  the  company,  an 
additional  section  was  placed  under 
contract,  making  the  whole  line  at  that 
date  extend  over  twenty-three  miles  in 
length.  The  first  division  was  com- 
pleted in  June,  1830,  and  passengers 
and  freight  were  daily  transported  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Ellicott’s  Mills. 
The  motive  power,  of  which  more  anon, 
was  supplied  altogether  by  horse-power; 
and,  we  are  told,  for  a long  time  “ the 
railroad  was  regarded  as  a great  nov- 
elty, and  the  people  of  Baltimore,  with 
their  wives,  sisters  or  friends,  patronized 
it  very  extensively  ; a ride  to  Ellicott’s 
Mills  by  railroad  was  a daily  or  weekly 
amusement.”  The  outfit  of  cars  proved 
inadequate  to  the  demand  ; and  al- 
though but  one  track  had  been  finished, 
the  receipts  of  the  first  four  months 
showed  an  aggregate  of  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 


OTHER  PIONEER  LINES. 

Leaving  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  for 
the  present,  attention  must  be  given  to 
other  pioneer  lines  that  in  north  and 
south  were  being  projected  and  built. 
The  Mohawk  & Hudson  railroad,  ex- 
tending from  Albany  to  Schenectady, 
was  completed  with  a single  track  late 
in  the  year  1830,  and  on  August  9, 
1831,  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic 
between  those  two  points.  In  January, 
1828,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
granted  a charter  for  the  building  of  a 
railroad  between  Charleston  and  the 
Savannah  river.  This  company  com- 
pleted twelve  miles  by  1830,  and  the 
whole  line,  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles,  was  finished  in  1833. 
Of  other  early  projected  roads,  the 
Yeoman’s  Gazette,  published  in  August, 
1828,  had  the  following  interesting 
points  of  information  :* 

“ The  Quincy  road  has  been  a con- 
siderable time  in  operation,  and  far 
exceeds  expectation.  The  Mauch- 
Chunk  railroad  has  also  been  finished. 
These  are  the  only  ones  yet  finished. 
The  Schuylkill  West  Branch  railroad 
has  been  begun  ; its  length  eight  miles. 
In  addition  to  these,  projects  have  been 
on  foot,  and  some  advances  made, 
toward  making  railroads  from  Boston 
to  Providence,  forty-two  miles  ; from 
Boston  to  the  Hudson  near  Albany, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  ; 
from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  sixteen 
miles.  There  are  also  the  Camden 


* ‘ Niles’  Register,  ’ No.  34,  August  23^  1828,  p. 
413- 
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& Amboy;  the  Danville  & Pottsville  ; 
the  Columbia  & Philadelphia,  and  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  railroads.” 

By  this  time — 1828  to  1830 — the  era 
of  the  American  railroad  had  set  in, 
and  suggestions  and  rumors  as  to  the 
need  of  lines,  or  their  early  construc- 
tion, were  heard  in  every  direction. 

It  is  a matter  of  recorded  fact, 
although  very  little  known — for  “ back- 
woods  ” events  were  little  heard  of  and 
less  attended  to  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  Atlantic  coast — that  an  effort  was 
made  as  early  as  1825,  in  northern 
central  Ohio,  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
this  method  of  transportation,  even 
before  the  Quincy  road  was  opened  or 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  projectors  was  held.  This,  the 
first  movement  for  the  building  of  a rail- 
road made  west  of  the  Alleghany  mount- 
ains and  by  some  considered  the  very 
first  one  in  the  United  States,  was 
made  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  1825, 
immediately  following  the  location  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Ohio  canal 
from  the  Ohio  river  to  Cleveland  and  to 
Toledo.  The  citizens  of  Sandusky  had 
confidently  expected  but  one  canal 
through  the  state  would  be  built,  for 
only  one  was  needed  or  in  the  least  de- 
manded by  the  business  of  the  state, 
and  would  have  been  equal  to  all  the 
business  which  was  conveyed  over  both 
canals  when  completed.  The  report  of 
Chief- Engineer  Geddes  had  been  in 
favor  of  the  Sandusky  or  central  route, 
and  when,  by  the  bargain  under  whic'h 
two  canals  were  forced  upon  the  state, 
the  central  route  was  abandoned,  the 


leading  citizens  of  Sandusky  at  once 
convened  a public  meeting  for  the  ob- 
ject and  purpose  of  such  action  as 
might  be  thought  best  to  create  an  in- 
terest in  the  building  of  a line  of  rail- 
road from  Sandusky  to  Dayton.  Hon- 
orable E.  Cooke  addressed  the  meeting, 
urging  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise. 
David  Campbell,  John  N.  Sloane,  Abner 
Root,  Moores  Farwell,  Dr.  George 
Anderson,  C.  W.  Marsh,  Aaron  C. 
Corbett,  Hector  Kilbourne,  David 
Caswell,  James  Foreman  and  others 
were  present.  Resolutions  approving 
of  the  object  and  appointing  a com- 
mittee to  secure  cooperation  in  the 
different  counties  from  Sandusky  to 
Dayton  were  adopted  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

The  paucity  in  numbers  of  the  pop- 
ulation on  the  line  of  the  proposed 
road  and  the  fact  that  state  aid  could 
not  be  obtained  by  reasons  of  the  im- 
mense sums  expended  by  the  state  in 
the  building  of  the  two  lines  of  canals — 
the  cost  of  which  very  much  exceeded 
the  estimates  of  the  easily  influenced 
engineer  to  whom  had  been  intrusted 
the  estimate  of  the  cost — and  the  gen- 
eral poverty  of  the  pioneer  population 
along  the  proposed  line  of  road,  all  com- 
bined to  delay  action,  but  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  July,  1828,  they  caused 
a notice  to  be  published  that  an  appli- 
cation would  be  made  to  the  state  legis- 
lature at  the  next  session,  for  a charter 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  said 
railroad ; but  one  matter  and  another 
intervened,  and  no  definite  action  was 
taken  until  1832.  The  story  of  the 
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success  that  crowned  this  venture  some 
years  later  will  be  related  at  its  proper 
place. 

SUPPLANTING  THE  HORSE. 

Leaving  for  a time  that  portion  of  our 
subject  which  relates  to  the  construction 
of  lines,  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
steps  by  which  the  horse  and  gravity 
were  supplanted  upon  this  side  of  the  sea 
by  the  marvelous  power  of  steam, 
without  which  the  railroad  would  have 
been  little  more  than  a well  paved  and 
guarded  highway. 

The  first  locomotive  ever  run  in  this 
country  was  in  1829,  upon  the  Dela- 
ware & Hudson  Canal  railroad.  The 
chief  engineer  of  that  company,  John 
B.  Jervis,  sent  his  assistant,  Horatio 
Allen,  to  England,  to  be  present  at  the 
contest  of  locomotive  engines  at  Rain- 
hill  in  1829  ; and  so  well  satisfied  was 
he  with  the  results  there  obtained  that 
he  ordered  three  locomotives  built  for 
the  Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  road? 
the  first  one  of  which  arrived  in  New 
York  and  was  tried  upon  that  line  in 
the  fall  of  1829.  Its  name  was  “ Stour- 
bridge Lion,”  and  to  it  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  loconiotive  that  ever 
turned  a wheel  in  America.  It  was  a 
four  wheeler,  of  the  “ grasshopper  ” 
pattern,  and  bore  the  picture  of  a large 
red  lion  painted  on  the  head  of  the 
boiler. 

The  engine  arrived  at  New  York  in 
May,  and  was  for  a time  on  exhibition 
at  the  West  Point  foundry,  at  the  foot 
of  Beach  street,  and  the  trial  was  made 
on  the  eighth  of  August.  A cannon  was 
taken  from  New  York  to  Honesdale, 
and  added  its  voice  to  the  acclaims  of 


a large  company  of  spectators  who 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  novel 
sight.  “ The  track  of  the  railroad 
consisted  of  hemlock  rails  spiked  to 
hemlock  ties,”  states  one  narrator  of 
the  event.  “ Having  been  laid  in  sum- 
mer, the  unseasoned  rails  had  got  a 
good  deal  warped  and  twisted  before 
the  opening  day.  The  road  crossed 
the  Lackawaxen  river  over  a frail  hem- 
lock trestle,  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  as  the  locomotive  was  found  to 
weigh  seven  tons  instead  of  four,  as 
the  contract  had  stipulated,  it  was 
feared  by  everybody  that  the  trestle 
would  not  bear  its  weight.  Mr.  Hora- 
tio Allen,  who  had  charge  of  the  engine, 
was  implored  by  many  prominent  men 
who  were  present  not  to  attempt  to 
cross  the  river.  But  the  garland  of 
glory  and  fame  was  floating  before  the 
eyes  of  the  young  engineer,  and  after 
running  slowly  backward  and  forward 
a few  times  before  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, he  pulled  the  throttle  valve 
open  and,  shouting  a good-bye  to  the 
crowd,  dashed  swiftly  around  the  dan- 
gerous curve  and  over  the  swaying 
bridge.  After  running  a few  miles  he 
returned  in  safety,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  people  and  the  booming  of  the 
cannon.”*  The  old  “ Lion”  deserved  a 
better  fate  than  was  reserved  to  it. 
Although  its  work  had  been  well  per- 
formed, the  company  was  neither  able 
to  introduce  others  nor  to  keep  it  at 
work,  as  iron  rails — which  could  not 
then  be  afforded — would  have  to  be 
laid  in  place  of  those  of  wood.  So  it 
lay  under  cover  on  the  canal  dock  for 

* ‘ Wonders  and  Curiosities  of  the  Railway p.  37. 
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several  years,  neglected  and  unused, 
and  finally  was  dismembered  and  went 
the  way  of  all  old  iron. 

The  second  railroad  in  America  upon 
which  a locomotive  was  ever  run  was 
the  Charleston  & Hamburg  road  of 
South  Carolina  ; and  that  engine  was 
the  first  ever  constructed  in  America. 
It  was  named  the  “ Best  Friend,”  was 
built  at  the  West  Point  foundry,  and 
was  first  placed  upon  the  track  and 
run  in  November,  1830.  On  January 
15,  1831,  a new  locomotive,  and  the 
second  one  placed  upon  this  road,  was 
run  at  the  celebration  which  attended 
its  opening ; and  this  was  also  built 
at  the  West  Point  foundry. 

Two  other  distinctive  points  of  honor 
belong  to  this  pioneer  road  of  the  south: 
it  was  the  first  regularly  operated  pas- 
senger road  in  this  country  for  any  dis- 
tance, and  was  also  the  first  to  adopt 
the  use  of  locomotives  as  a definite  mo- 
tive power. 

As  early  as  May,  1828,  the  company 
sent  a special  agent  to  England  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  com- 
pleted railroads  in  that  country,  and 
his  most  interesting  letter,  dated  Liver- 
pool, August  8,  1828,  is  before  us.* 
His  decision  was  definitely  in  favor  of 
steam  and  movable  engines  as  against 
horse-power,  wind-power,  stationary 
engines  or  any  of  the  other  devices 
practiced  in  America  hitherto.  Upon 
the  strength  of  his  report,  and  in  con- 

*  ‘Civil  Engineer  and  Herald  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment.’ Published  weekly,  by  John  Kilbourn, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  October  25,  1828,  p.  289.  A re- 
print from  the  Charleston,  S.  C. , Courier.  This 
Engineer  is  a valuable  authority  on  early  canals  and 
railroads. 


sequence  of  such  other  information  as 
they  could  obtain,  the  managers  of  that 
road  came  to  a conclusion  in  favor  of 
steam  before  those  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can road  reached  that  conclusion  ; and 
we  find  them  making  that  decision  by  a 
formal  vote  in  January,  1829.  This 
may  be  safely  regarded  as  the  first  ex- 
pression of  absolute  reliance  on  the  loco- 
motive as  a sole  means  of  power  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world;  and  it  was 
based  on  the  judgment  of  the  American 
whose  letter  I have  above  referred  to, 
and  this  was  before  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  experiments  had  been  made. 
The  writer  evidently  saw  that  the  loco- 
motives he  describes  could  be  improved, 
and  had  an  undoubted  confidence  in 
their  future.  His  communication  is  so 
full  of  interest  and  throws  so  many  side- 
lights upon  an  era  of  railroad  develop- 
ment about  which  nothing  can  be 
uninteresting,  that  I here  reproduce  it 
in  full: 

“ Liverpool,  August  8,  1828. 

“I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  com- 
municating the  result  of  some  observa- 
tions which  I have  been  enabled  to 
make  since  I last  wrote  you.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  roads 
at  some  of  the  coal  mines  near  this 
place,  the  railroad  at  Leeds  was  the  first 
of  much  importance  that  I visited  after 
leaving  Liverpool.  The  railroad  is 
about  three  and  one-half  miles  in  length, 
extending  to  a coal  mine.  It  was  con- 
structed about  fifteen  years  since.  The 
rails  are  of  cast-iron,  in  lengths  of  three 
feet,  and  mostly  in  bad  order.  Most  of 
this  road  descends  a little  from  the 
mine,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  line 
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has  a self-acting  plane  of  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  length.  They  use  a loco- 
motive from  each  end  of  this  plane, 
which  they  have  had  in  use  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  think  them  preferable 
to  animal  power.  These  engines  are 
not  of  the  most  approved  kind.  They, 
however,  travel  with  their  train,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  or  twenty  cars,  weigh- 
ing nearly  four  tons  each,  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  one-half  or  three  miles  per 
hour.  I rode  up  and  down  the  line  of 
road  on  one  of  them,  and  find  that  they 
are  easily  managed  and  that  their 
direction  can  be  sooner  changed  than 
the  time  required  to  move  a horse  for 
that  purpose.  The  next  railroad  of 
much  importance  that  I visited  was  the 
Darlington  & Stockton.  This  was  the 
first  experiment  to  apply  railroads  to 
the  purpose  of  promiscuous  traffic, 
and  was  opened  to  the  public  about 
two  years  since.  The  whole  extent 
of  this  road,  including  some  branches, 
is  about  thirty  miles ; and  although 
its  general  object  was  to  open  a 
communication  from  the  navigation 
of  Stockton  with  an  extensive  coal 
region,  it  was  also  designed  for  the 
general  trade  of  the  interior.  This 
road  is  a single  track,  and  although  the 
passings  are  from  two  to  three  in  the 
mile,  the  detention  to  the  trade  is  not 
very  great.  They  use  both  horses  and 
locomotive  steam-engines  upon  this 
road,  and  have  had  a fair  opportunity 
of  testing  their  relative  utility.  The 
result  has  been  much  in  favor  of  loco- 
motives, as  a reference  with  which  I was 
favored  to  the  accounts  of  the  company 
fully  testifies.  The  locomotives  on  this 


road  are  used  only  in  the  coal  trade, 
and  run  a distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
Stockton.  The  greater  part  of  this  dis- 
tance descends  toward  Stockton,  vary- 
ing from  one-sixteenth  to  one-third  inch 
per  yard ; no  part  ascends  in  that 
direction,  and  only  about  two  miles  is 
level.  They  use  four  locomotive 
engines  on  this  road,  which  lead  from 
twenty  to  twenty-eight  cars  in  their 
train,  weighing  each  fifty-three  hundred- 
weight independent  of  the  car  itself, 
and  travel  at  a speed  of  four  to  seven 
miles  per  hour.  Three  of  these  engines 
are  of  Losh  & Stephenson’s  construc- 
tion, as  they  are  generally  called  here, 
and  one  of  them  of  Hackworth’s.  I rode 
up  and  down  the  road  on  these  different 
engines  a distance  of  thirty  to  forty 
miles.  Losh  & Stephenson’s  engines 
usually  carry  twenty  cars — Hackworth’s 
twenty-four  and  sometimes  twenty- 
eight — with  which  it  is  capable  of 
traveling  six  and  seven  miles  per  hour. 
The  others  travel  five  and  six,  which  is 
as  great  a rate  of  speed  as  they  think 
prudent  to  move  at  when  loaded. 
Hackworth’s  engine  is  capable  of  ten 
to  twelve  miles  per  hour  when  light. 
In  returning  with  the  empty  cars,  I 
found  that  at  the  greatest  ascents  it  re- 
quired the  whole  power  of  the  engines 
and  reduced  their  speed  nearly  one- 
half.  This  road  is  of  wrought-iron 
rails,  in  lengths  of  fifteen  feet,  which 
weigh  twenty-eight  pounds  to  the  yard. 
From  this  railroad  I proceeded  to  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. This  place,  with  its 
neighboring  coal  mines  upon  the  Tyne, 
is  the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  rail- 
roads and  locomotive  steam-engines. 
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It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  railroads 
were  first  introduced,  and  it  was  at 
Killingworth,  about  five  miles  from 
Newcastle,  the  locomotive  was  first 
used  to  advantage. 

“ Killingworth  is  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Wood,  author  of  the  treatise  on  rail- 
roads. Letters,  with  which  the  polite- 
ness of  Mr.  Stephenson  furnished  me 
previous  to  my  leaving  Liverpool,  intro- 
duced me  to  Mr.  Wood,  who  treated 
me  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  very 
kindly  answered  all  the  inquiries  that 
my  curiosity  and  invention  could  sug- 
gest, on  the  subject  of  railroads  and 
locomotive  steam-engines.  The  Killing- 
worth  railroad  extends  from  the  collier- 
ies of  that  name  to  the  River  Tyne,  a 
distance  of  five  miles.  It  was  on  this 
road  that  the  plate  rail  was  used  at  a 
very  early  period.  The  present  road 
has  been  laid  about  twenty-two  years, 
and  is  yet  in  pretty  good  order.  The 
rails  are  of  cast-iron,  with  the  exception 
of  a small  portion,  which  was  laid  of 
wrought-iron,  by  way  of  experiment, 
about  eight  or  nine  years  since.  They 
have  used  the  locomotive  steam-engine 
here  fifteen  years.  It  was  here  that 
Losh  & Stephenson  first  made  their 
experiments  on  locomotives,  and  here 
Wood  made  most  of  the  experiments 
recorded  in  his  works  on  railroads, 
which  I am  happy  to  find  is  considered 
as  good  authority  in  this  country  as 
with  us.  Mr.  Wood  is  now  preparing  a 
second  edition  of  this  work,  which  will 
comprise  a great  number  of  very  in- 
teresting experiments  and  facts  which 
his  continued  attention  to  the  subject 
has  developed.  I saw  these  locomotives 


at  work  upon  this  road.  They  performed 
much  the  same  as  those  upon  the  Dar- 
lington & Stockton  road  ; are  of  much 
the  same  construction  as  the  three 
on  that  road.  I have  the  particu- 
lar dimensions  of  these  engines, 
as  well  as  those  upon  the  Darlington 
& Stockton  road. 

“ My  next  object  was  to  visit  the  rail- 
roads in  the  vicinity  of  Killingworth, 
and  they  are  as  common  here  as  coal 
mines,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
direction.  The  most  interesting  of  those 
visited  are  the  Springville  and  the 
Helton  roads.  The  Springville  road  is  a 
recent  work,  in  very  fine  order.  The 
rails  are  of  wrought-iron,  which  is  now 
altogether  used  in  place  of  cast.  They 
use  one  locomotive  upon  this  road, 
which  performs  much  the  same  as  those 
described.  The  Helton  road  have  laid 
by  their  locomotive  engines  on  account 
of  the  line  of  road  being  unfavorable  for 
them. 

“At  North  Shields  I saw  a railroad, 
part  of  which  was  laid  much  after  our 
plan.  It  had  been  laid  about  twenty 
years,  and  was  in  very  bad  order, 
though  still  used. 

“ Previous  to  my  parting  with  Mr. 
Wood,  he  gave  me  letters  to  a Mr. 
Buchanan  and  a Mr.  Granger  of  Edin- 
burgh, my  next  object  being  to  examine 
the  railroads  in  Scotland.  These 
gentlemen  are  civil  engineers,  and  Mr. 
Granger  the  superintendent  of  most  of 
the  railroads  now  constructing  in  that 
quarter.  They  are  constructing  a rail- 
road from  Edinburgh  to  the  Dalkeith 
collieries,  a distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles.  This  will  be  an  expensive  work, 
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in  tunneling,  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments. 

“ After  spending  a short  time  at  Edin- 
burgh, I went  in  company  with  Mr. 
Granger  to  Glasgow,  where  he  is  super- 
intending several  railroads,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  traveling  with  him  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  Kirkintilloch  rail- 
road. This  road  commences  at  the 
canal,  about  nine  miles  from  Glasgow, 
and  extends  into  a coal  region  about 
eleven  miles.  Seven  miles  of  this  road 
have  been  in  use  about  eighteen  months; 
the  rest  is  just  opened.  They  use 
animal  power  only  on  this  road,  but  are 
constructing  one  from  Glasgow  to  con- 
nect with  the  far  end  of  this,  eight  miles 
in  length,  upon  which  they  intend  using 
steam  locomotives.  This  is  heavy 
work  ; part  of  the  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments are  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  depth. 
These  railroads,  together  with  those 
described  in  my  last,  comprise  all  the 
railroads  of  importance  in  the  kingdom. 
Several  others  are  projected,  and  some 
minor  ones  are  in  progress.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  subject  appears  to  be  quite 
as  popular  here  as  with  us,  notwith- 
standing they  understand  so  much  better 
than  we  do  the  expense  of  constructing 
railroads.” 

An  interesting  piece  of  information  in 
connection  with  the  early  action  of  the 
South  Carolina  road  may  be  found  in 
The  Historical  Magazine,*  which  re- 
produced an  article  from  the  Morning 
Star  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
under  date  of  August  21,  1868,  where 
the  following  claim  is  advanced  : “ The 

*The  Historical  Magazine,  Volume  V.,  second 
series,  1869,  page  56. 


Charleston  & Hamburg  road,  in  South 
Carolina,  it  is  asserted,  was  the  first 
passenger  railway  constructed  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1829,  and  six  miles  were 
completed  in  that  year.  Governor 
Scott,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  mentions  it  as  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  before  the  use  of 
locomotives  was  established  in  Great 
Britain,  or  that  they  were  known  in  the 
United  States,  the  directors  of  this  road 
determined,  under  the  advice  of  their 
engineer  (Mr.  Horatio  Allen)  to  make 
them  exclusively  the  motive  power. 
The  same  gentlemen  in  the  winter 
of  1829  made  the  drawings  of  the  first 
American  steam  locomotive,  called  the 
‘ Best  Friend,’  which  was  planned  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Miller  of  Charleston.  It  is 
further  asserted  that  upon  the  Charles- 
ton & Hamburg  road  there  was  intro- 
duced, in  1831,  for  the  first  time  on  any 
railroad  in  the  world,  the  important 
arrangement  of  two  four-wheeled  trucks 
for  locomotives  and  long  passenger 
cars.” 

The  “Best  Friend”  was  first  used 
upon  the  track  in  November,  1830.  It 
possessed  a vertical  boiler,  devoid  of 
fire-tubes,  the  furnace  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler  being  surrounded  by  water, 
with  protuberances  running  out  from  its 
sides  and  top  in  order  to  secure  more 
heating  surface.  The  machine  ran  for 
about  a year,  we  are  told,  and  “then  ex- 
ploded its  boiler,  owing  to  the  un- 
successful attempt  of  the  Negro  fireman 
to  stop  the  annoying  hissing  of  the 
steam  by  sitting  on  the  safety-valve ; 
the  Negro  had  his  thigh  broken,  and 
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afterwards  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
accident,  while  the  engineer,  Nicholas 
W.  Darrell,  was  at  the  same  time  pretty 
badly  scalded.”  The  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  road  was  celebrated  on 
January  15,  1831,  by  an  excursion  to 
invited  guests,  music  and  other  exercises 
of  an  appropriate  character. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  1831,  a 
locomotive  named  the  “ Dewitt  Clin- 
ton,” which  -was  also  built  at  the  West 
Point  foundry,  was  run  on  the  Mohawk 
& Hudson  River  railroad.  This  was 
the  third  locomotive  engine  ever  built 
in  the  United  States  for  actual  service, 
and  the  first  one  ever  here  run  for  pas- 
senger service,  those  on  the  Delaware 
& Hudson  being  employed  in  the  haul- 
ing of  coal  cars.  The  event  was  a mem- 
orable one,  both  in  the  history  of  the 
American  railroad  and  of  the  Empire 
state,  and  all  events  connected  there- 
with are  of  interest.  The  start  was 
made  at  a point  a couple  of  miles  from 
the  Hudson  river,  in  Albany,  and 
the  train  consisted  of  the  “ Clinton,” 
a tender  loaded  with  wood  and  water, 
and  two  passenger  cars,  formed  by  the 
placing  of  the  bodies  of  stage-coaches 
upon  railroad  trucks.  A gala  day  was 
made  for  all  the  country  roundabout, 
and  the  sixteen  miles  of  track  between 
Albany  and  Schenectady  was  lined  by 
curious  crowds  awaiting  the  advent  of 
the  much  heraldedsteam-horse.  Tickets 
had  previously  been  sold,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  the  passengers  took 
their  seats,  the  signal  was  given  by  the 
blowing  of  a tin  horn  by  the  conductor 
and  the  cavalcade  was  under  way. 
“ The  train  was  composed  of  coach 


bodies,”  we  are  told  by  Judge  J.  L. 
Gillis,  one  of  the  passengers,  “ mostly 
from  Thorp  & Sprague’s  stage-coaches, 
placed  upon  trucks.  The  trucks  were 
coupled  together  with  chains,  or  chain 
links,  leaving  from  two  to  three  feet 
slack,  and  when  the  locomotive  started, 
it  took  up  the  slack  by  jerks,  with  suffici- 
ent force  to  jerk  the  passengers,  who  sat 
on  seats  across  the  top  of  the  coaches, 
out  from  under  their  hats  ; and  in  stop- 
ping they  came  together  with  such 
force  as  to  send  them  flying  from  their 
seats.  They  used  dry  pitch-pine  for 
fuel,  and  there  being  no  smoke  or 
spark-catcher  to  the  chimney,  or  smoke- 
stack, a volume  of  black  smoke, 
strongly  impregnated  with  sparks,  coals 
and  cinders,  came  pouring  back  the 
whole  length  of  the  train.  Each  of 
the  outside  passengers  who  had  an 
umbrella  raised  it  as  a protection 
against  the  smoke  and  fire.  They  were 
found  to  be  but  a momentary  protection, 
for  I think  in  the  first  mile  the  last  one 
went  overboard,  all  having  their  covers 
burnt  off  from  the  frames,  when  a gen- 
eral melee  took  place  among  the  deck 
passengers,  each  whipping  his  neighbor 
to  put  out  the  fire.  They  presented  a 
very  motley  appearance  on  arriving  at 
the  first  station.  The  incidents  off  the 
train  were  quite  as  striking  as  those  on 
board.  A general  notice  of  the  con- 
templated trip  having  been  given,  it 
excited  not  only  the  curiosity  of  those 
living  along  the  line  of  the  road  but 
of  persons  at  a distance,  causing  a 
large  collection  of  people  at  all  the 
intersecting  roads  along  the  route. 
Everybody,  together  with  his  wife  and 
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all  his  children,  came  in  all  kinds  of 
conveyances  and,  being  as  ignorant  of 
what  was  coming  as  their  horses,  drove 
up  to  the  railroad  as  near  as  they  could 
get,  only  looking  for  the  best  position 
to  secure  a view  of  the  train.  As  it 
approached  the  horses  took  fright  and 
wheeled,  upsetting  buggies,  carriages 
and  wagons  and  leaving  for  parts  un- 
known to  the  passengers,  if  not  to  their 
owners.”  This  was  the  beginning  of 
steam  travel  upon  the  line  that,  as  the 
present  New  York  Central,  occupies 
so  prominent  a position  in  the  railway 
world. 

The  evolution  of  motive  power  on  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  also  forms  a remark- 
able chapter  in  this  history  of  railroad 
development.  As  we  have  seen,  a 
few  miles  of  this  line  were  operated 
late  in  the  fall  of  1828,  and  as  far  as 
Ellicott’s  Mills  in  1829.  Horse-power 
was  the  main  reliance,  although  other 
sources  were  looked  to  and  their  use 
attempted.  The  most  unique  of  these 
was  the  device  of  the  president  of  the 
company,  consisting  of  a sailing  car 
named  the  “H^olus,”  which  attracted 
a great  deal  of  attention  but  was  not 
found  to  be  of  much  practicable  value. 
“ Then  they  tried,”  says  one  account, 
“ a horse-power  car,  a machine  some- 
what like  the  wood-cutting  apparatus 
we  see  at  railway  stations,  only  the 
horse  on  the  Baltimore  road  propelled 
himself  and  his  fellow-passengers  over 
the  rails,  instead  of  sawing  wood  with 
a buzz-saw.  The  horse-power  car 
worked  pretty  well,  but  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  drawing  a number  of  edi- 
tors and  other  representatives  of  the 


press,  the  machine  ran  into  a cow  and 
ignominiously  upset  the  inspecting 
company  in  a ditch.”  The  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Gazette , who  was  a mem- 
ber of  that  party,  records*  his  experi- 
ences, and  lays  the  blame  upon  the 
cow.  He  was,  he  tells  us,  one  of  seven 
persons  in  the  car  “ propelled  by  two 
horses  traveling  on  a wagon  with  a 
moving  floor — constructed  by  Mr. 
Stimpson — which  conveyed,  besides  the 
two  vehicles,  ten  persons  at  the  rate 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour. 
On  the  return  home,  between  the  Car- 
rollton viaduct  and  the  depot,  a cow 
crossed  the  railway  so  near  the  car, 
which  was  in  front,  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  stop  it  in  time  to  prevent  it 
from  running  against  her ; the  car  was 
of  course  overset,  and  the  passengers 
were  all  thrown  out,  but  none,  as  we 
believe,  seriously  injured.”  The  narra- 
tor, inasemi-justificationof  the  car,  adds 
that  the  cow  was  killed  by  the  collision. 
He  further  explains,  that  the  car  was 
so  constructed  that  the  horses  walking 
on  it  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  miles 
per  hour  would  propel  it  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  miles  per  hour,  with  as  little  ap- 
parent fatigue  as  would  be  caused  by 
ploughing,  or  drawing  a loaded  wagon. 

A suggested  venture  toward  steam 
power  was  made  by  an  ingenious  Mary- 
lander, whopublished  a letter  under  date 
of  February  26,  1829,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed a new  and  ingenious  method 
for  the  rapid  propulsion  of  cars,  and 
to  supersede  the  use  of  stationary  en- 
gines for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the 
inclined  planes.  His  method  may  be 

* ‘Niles’  Register,’  No.  40,  p.  291. 
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briefly  described  as  follows  : A locomo- 
tive engine  is  used  instead  of  a sta- 
tionary one,  and  operates  in  a similar 
manner,  viz.,  one  end  of  a chain  is 
made  fast  to  a ring  bolt,  or  any  other 
stationary  object,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  the  other  end  is  fixed  to  a 
cylinder,  which  is  turned  by  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  steam  carriage.  By  this 
means  the  cars  are  made  to  ascend  the 
hill  with  as  much  facility  as  could  be  at- 
tained by  a stationary  engine.  If  neces- 
sary, the  cars  could  be  detached  from  the 
steam  carriage,  when  the  engine,  by 
means  of  the  chain  and  cylinder,  could 
ascend  alone.  After  the  engine  had 
arrived  at  the  summit,  it  could  be  made 
fast,  and,  extending  the  chain  back- 
wards, draw  up  the  cars  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  a stationary  engine  could  do. 
When  the  cars  had  so  reached  the  apex 
of  the  hill,  the  whole  caravan  could 
proceed  on  the  level  or  declivity,  in  the 
manner  provided  for  such  cases.  “ This 
method,”  explains  the  writer,  “ appears 
to  possess  several  eminent  advantages 
over  the  use  of  the  stationary  engine  : 
i.  One  carriage  could  run  the  length 
of  the  whole  road,  whereas  if  the  sta- 
tionary engine  be  used,  one  must  be 
placed  on  the  summit  of  every  hill  in 
the  route.  2.  There  would  be  a great 
saving  of  fuel  and  attendants  by  using 
the  locomotive  instead  of  the  stationary 
engine.  3.  The  former  need  be  kept 
in  operation  only  when  its  services  were 
required  ; the  latter  must  be  kept  in 
constant  motion,  or  great  delays  must 
ensue  to  the  cars  used  for  transpor- 
tation. And  indeed,  whenever  the  sta- 
tionary engine  could  be  used  with  ad- 


vantage, the  locomotive  one  would  be 
found  to  answer  every  purpose.” 

SOME  EARLY  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  interesting  episode  in  connection 
with  the  trial  of  Peter  Cooper’s  small 
engine,  “Tom  Thumb,”  on  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  line,  has  become  so  well 
known  because  of  the  long  life  and 
after-usefulness  of  its  builder,  that  many 
have  come  to  regard  it  as  the  pioneer 
locomotive  in  America,  which  it  was 
not,  and  was  never  claimed  to  be  by 
its  inventor,  as  it  was  not  operated 
until  in  1830.  The  best  method  of  re- 
lating that  event  is  to  employ  the 
language  of  Mr.  Cooper  himself  as  told 
in  the  Boston  Herald  of  July  9,  1882  : 
“ It  is  now  about  fifty-five  years  since  I 
was  drawn  into  a speculation  in  Balti- 
more,” said  the  veteran  philanthropist. 
“ Two  men  there,  whom  I knew  slightly, 
came  up  and  asked  me  to  join  them  in 
buying  a tract  of  three  thousand  acres 
of  land  within  the  city  limits.  It  in- 
cluded the  shore  for  three  miles,  and 
the  new  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  was 
going  to  run  through  it.  The  road  was 
chartered  and  a little  of  it  was  graded. 
Its  cars  were  to  be  drawn  by  horses — 
nobody  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
steam.  I consulted  my  friend,  Gideon 
Lee,  who  served  as  alderman  with  me 
fifty-two  years  ago  now,  and  he  advised 
me  that  it  was  a good  scheme.  He  said 
the  land  was  worth  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  whether  the  road  was  ever 
finished  or  not.  So  I went  to  Balti- 
more, saw  the  land  and  agreed  to  take 
one-third,  and  paid  my  money,  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 
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“ They  drew  on  me  every  little  while 
for  taxes,  etc.,  and  when,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  I went  down  again,  I found 
out  that  neither  of  my  partners  had 
paid  a cent  on  the  purchase,  and  that  I 
had  been  sending  down  money  to  pay 
their  board.  The  Baltimore  & Ohio 
had  got  some  wooden  rails  laid,  and 
thinking  it  might  amount  to  something, 
I bought  my  swindling  partners  out, 
paying  one  of  them  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. I thought  it  would  pay,  for  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  had  run  its 
tracks  down  to  Ellicott’s  Mills,  thirteen 
miles,  and  had  laid  ‘ quake-head’ 
rails,  as  they  called  them — strap 
rails,  you  know — and  had  put  on 
horses.  Then  they  began  to  talk 
about  the  English  experiments  with 
locomotives.  But  there  was  a short 
turn  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  radius 
around  Point  of  Rocks,  and  the  news 
came  from  England  that  Stephenson 
said  that  no  locomotive  could  draw  a 
train  on  any  curve  shorter  than  a nine 
hundred  foot  radius.  The  horse-car 
didn’t  pay  and  the  road  stopped.  The 
directors  had  a bad  fit  of  the  blues.  I 
had,  naturally,  a knack  at  contriving, 
and  I told  the  directors  that  I believed  I 
could  knock  together  a locomotive  that 
would  get  the  train  around  Point  of 
Rocks.  I found  that  my  speculation 
was  a loss  unless  I could  make  the  road 
a ‘go.’ 

“So  I came  back  to  New  York  and 
got  a little  bit  of  an  engine,  about  one- 
horse  power  (it  had  a three  and  a half 
inch  cylinder  and  fourteen  inch  stroke), 
and  carried  it  back  to  Baltimore.  I 
got  some  boiler  iron  and  made  a boiler 


about  as  big  as  an  ordinary  wash-boiler, 
and  then  how  to  connect  the  boiler 
with  the  engine  I didn’t  know.  I had 
not  only  learned  coach-making  and 
wood-carving,  but  I had  an  iron  foundry 
and  had  some  manual  skill  in  working 
in  it.  But  I couldn’t  find  any  iron 
pipes.  The  fact  is  that  there  were  none 
for  sale  in  this  country.  So  I took  two 
muskets  and  broke  off  the  wood  part, 
and  used  the  barrels  for  tubing  to  the 
boiler,  laying  one  on  one  side  and  the 
other  on  the  other.  I went  into  a coach- 
maker’s  shop  and  made  this  locomotive, 
which  I called  the  * Tom  Thumb,’  be- 
cause it  was  so  insignificant.  I didn’t 
intend  it  for  actual  service,  but  only  to 
show  the  directors  what  could  be  done. 
I meant  to  show  two  things : First,  that 
short  turns  could  be  made;  and, 
secondly,  that  I could  get  rotary  motion 
without  the  use  of  a crank.  I effected 
both  of  these  things  very  nicely.  I 
changed  the  movement  from  a recipro- 
cating to  a rotary  motion.  I got  steam 
up  one  Saturday  night;  the  president 
of  the  road  and  two  or  three  gentlemen 
were  standing  by,  and  we  got  on  the 
truck  and  went  out  two  or  three  miles. 
All  were  very  much  delighted,  for  it 
opened  up  new  possibilities  for  the  road. 
I put  the  locomotive  up  for  the  night  in 
a shed.  All  were  invited  to  take  a ride 
Monday — a ride  to  Ellicott’s  Mills. 
Monday  morning,  what  was  my  grief 
and  chagrin  to  find  that  some  scamp 
had  been  there  and  chopped  off  all  the 
copper  from  the  engine  and  carried 
it  away,  doubtless  to  sell  to  some 
junk  dealer.  The  copper  pipes  that 
conveyed  the  steam  to  the  piston 
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were  gone.  It  took  me  a week 
or  more  to  repair  it.  Then  (on 
Monday  it  was)  we  started — six  on  the 
engine  and  thirty-six  on  the  car.  It  was 
a great  occasion,  but  it  didn’t  seem  so 
important  then  as  it  does  now.  We 
went  up  an  average  grade  of  eighteen 
feet  to  the  mile,  and  made  the  passage 
— thirteen  miles — to  Ellicott’s  Mills 
in  an  hour  and  twelve  minutes.  We 
came  back  in  fifty-seven  minutes.  Ross 
Winans,  the  president  of  the  road  and 
the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Gazette , made 
an  estimate  of  the  passengers  carried 
and  the  coal  and  water  used,  and  re- 
ported that  we  did  better  than  any 
English  road  did  for  four  years  after 
that.  The  result  of  that  experiment 
was  that  the  bonds  of  the  road  were 
sold  at  once,  and  the  road  was  a suc- 
cess.” This  little  engine  weighed  about 
a ton,  with  wheels  two  and  a half 
feet  in  diameter.  Its  fuel  was  anthracite 
coal.  A passenger  who  rode  behind  it 
in  one  of  its  experimental  trips  states 
that  it  made  thirteen  miles  in  sixty-one 
minutes,  including  four  lost  in  taking  in 
water.  One  mile  was  performed  in  three 
minutes  and  fifty  seconds. 

By  the  end  of  1830  the  officers  of  the 
company  had  reached  a satisfactory 
conclusion  that  the  locomotive  was  the 
power  of  the  future,  and  in  emulation 
of  their  English  prototypes  decided  to 
make  so  generous  an  offer  that  the 
genius  and  mechanical  skill  of  America 
would  be  moved  to  exertion  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Accordingly, 
on  January  4,  1831,  a card  was  issued 
containing  all  the  requirements  that 
must  be  met  and  explaining  the  diffi- 


culties that  must  be  encountered.  As 
illustrating  in  detail  the  exact  point  to 
which  railway  science  had  then  ad- 
vanced, that  document  is  worthy  of 
quotation  in  full.  It  was  as  follows  : 

The  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  com- 
pany being  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  locomotive  engines  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture  adapted  to  their  road, 
the  president  and  directors  hereby  give 
public  notice  that  they  will  pay  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  most  ap- 
proved engine  which  shall  be  delivered 
for  trial  upon  the  road  on  or  before  the 
first  of  June,  1831;  and  that  they  will 
also  pay  three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  engine  which  shall  be 
adjudged  the  next  best  and  be  delivered 
as  aforesaid,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions,  to-wit : 

1.  The  engine  must  burn  coke  or 
coal,  and  must  consume  its  own  smoke. 

2.  The  engine,  when  in  operation, 
must  not  exceed  three  and  one-half 
tons  weight,  and  must,  on  a level  road, 
be  capable  of  drawing,  day  by  day, 
fifteen  tons,  inclusive  of  the  weight  of 
the  wagons,  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  the 
company  to  furnish  wagons  of  Winans’ 
construction,  the  friction  of  which  will 
not  exceed  five  pounds  to  the  ton. 

3.  In  deciding  on  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  the  several  engines,  the 
company  will  take  into  consideration 
their  respective  weights,  power  and 
durability,  and  all  other  things  being 
equal,  will  adjudge  a preference  to  the 
engine  weighing  the  least. 

4.  The  flanges  are  to  run  on  the  in- 
side of  the  rails.  The  form  of  the  cone 
and  flanges  and  the  tread  of  the  wheels 
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must  be  such  as  are  now  in  use  on  the 
road.  If  the  working  parts  are  so 
connected  as  to  work  with  the  ad- 
hesion of  all  the  four  wheels,  then  all 
the  wheels  shall  be  of  equal  diameter, 
not  to  exceed  three  feet;  but  if  the  con- 
nection be  such  as  to  work  with  the 
adhesion  of  two  wheels  only,  then  those 
two  wheels  may  have  a diameter  not 
exceeding  four  feet,  and  the  other  two 
wheels  shall  be  two  and  a half  feet  in 
diameter,  and  shall  work  with  Winans’ 
friction  wheels,  which  last  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  application  to  this  com- 
pany. The  flanges  to  be  four  feet  seven 
and  a half  inches  apart  from  outside  to 
outside.  The  wheels  to  be  coupled  four 
feet  from  centre  to  centre,  in  order  to 
suit  curves  of  short  radius. 

5.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  as  less  pressure  will 
be  preferred,  the  company  in  deciding 
on  the  advantages  of  the  several 
engines  will  take  into  consideration 
the  relative  degrees  of  pressure.  The 
company  will  be  at  liberty  to  put  the 
boiler,  fire  tube,  cylinder,  etc.,  to  the 
test  of  a pressure  of  water  not  exceed- 
ing three  times  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
intended  to  be  worked,  without  being 
answerable  for  any  damage  the  ma- 
chine may  receive  in  consequence  of 
such  test. 

6.  There  must  be  two  safety-valves, 
one  of  which  must  be  completely  out 
of  reach  or  control  of  the  engine  man, 
and  neither  of  which  must  be  fastened 
down  while  the  engine  is  working. 

7.  The  engine  and  boiler  must  be 
supported  on  springs  and  rest  on  four 


wheels,  and  the  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  chimney  must  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  feet. 

8.  There  must  be  a mercurial  gauge 
affixed  to  the  machine  with  an  index 
rod,  showing  the  steam  pressure  above 
fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
constructed  to  blow  out  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds. 

9.  The  engines  which  may  appear 
to  offer  the  greatest  advantages  will 
be  subjected  to  the  performance  of 
thirty  days’  regular  work  on  the  road  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  they  shall 
have  proved  durable  and  continue  to 
be  capable  of  performing  agreeably  to 
their  first  exhibition  as  aforesaid,  they 
will  be  received  and  paid  for  as  here 
stipulated.* 

In  response  to  this  invitation  three  loco- 
motives were  offered,  only  one  of  which 
appeared  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  company.  This  was  the  “ York,” 
built  in  a village  of  the  same  name,  in 
Pennsylvania,  some  fifty  miles  north  of 
Baltimore.  It  was  the  work  of  Phineas 
Davis,  a skilled  mechanic,  and  built  by 
the  firm  of  Davis  & Gardiner.  After 
undergoing  slight  changes,  it  was  found 
capable  of  conveying  fifteen  tons,  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  on  a level 
road.  For  a considerable  period  it  was 
employed  in  service  between  Baltimore 
and  Ellicott’s  Mills,  generally  perform- 
ing the  trip  in  one  hour,  drawing  four 
cars,  with  a gross  weight  of  fourteen 
tons.  The  engine  was  mounted  on  four 
wheels  of  thirty  inches  diameter  ; and 

*An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  be- 
tween these  stipulations  and  those  of  the  Liverpool 
& Manchester  road,  already  quoted. 
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the  velocity  was  obtained  by  means  of 
gearing  with  a spur  wheel  and  pinion 
on  one  of  the  axles  of  the  road  wheels. 
Its  weight  was  three  and  a half  tons, 
and  it  could  be  made  to  attain  a speed 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  per  hour. 
It  could  pass  the  curves  with  ease,  over- 
coming those  of  four  hundred  feet 
radius,  the  shortest  on  the  road,  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  Anthra- 
cite coal  was  used  as  a fuel.  The 
directors  of  the  company,  in  their  fifth 
annual  report,  under  date  of  October 
i,  1831,  are  cautious  yet  hopeful  con- 
cerning the  future  of  steam.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  offer  and  experiments, 
they  state  that  “ the  directors  being 
desirous  of  procuring  their  steam  ma- 
chinery, as  far  as  practicable,  of  Ameri- 
can workmanship,  and  anxious  to  direct 
the  mechanical  genius  of  this  country 
to  its  further  improvement,  offered  a 
premium  for  the  best  constructed  loco- 
motive engine  which  should  be  placed 
upon  the  road  on  or  before  the  first  of 
June,  1831,  limiting  the  performance  to 
a certain  rate  of  speed  and  power  of 
traction.  Only  one  engine  has  as  yet 
been  offered,  which,  on  trial,  appeared 
to  be  adapted  to  the  structure  of  our 
road.  This  engine,  it  is  believed,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  its  weight,  is, 
in  point  of  efficiency,  nearly  if  not  quite 
equal  to  any  locomotives  yet  tried. 
From  the  experiments  which  the  board 
have  been  enabled  to  make  with  it,  they 
have  fully  ascertained  that  steam-power 
may  be  used  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
road,  at  a rate  of  speed  and  economy 
of  cost  which  will  fully  realize  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  company  ; 


arrangements  are  accordingly  now  in 
train  to  procure  a sufficient  number  of 
locomotive  engines  of  a weight  and 
construction  suitable  for  the  travel  and 
transportation  on  the  road.  These,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  in  readiness  by  the 
time  the  two  sets  of  tracks  shall  be 
completed  to  the  Potomac  river,  and 
until  then  the  transportation  on  the 
western  divisions  of  the  road  will  be 
effected  by  horse-power.”  In  a com- 
munication to  the  governor  of  Mary- 
land, under  date  of  December  20, 
1831,  the  president  of  the  company  adds 
that  from  the  experiments  already  made 
he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  that  traveling 
upon  it  “ may  at  least  be  safely  carried 
at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  by  the  aid  of  steam-power,  and 
that  passengers  may  be  conveyed  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river  within  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.”* 

The  success  of  the  “ York  ” soon  led 
to  the  building  of  another  in  the  same 
shop,  and  the  “ Atlantic  ” made  its 
appearance  upon  the  road.  Its  capacity 
is  demonstrated  somewhat  by  the  fact 
that  among  its  early  exploits  it  ran  a 
distance  of  twenty-nine  miles  with 
ninety  passengers  in  six  cars  in 
three  hours,  including  a number  of 
detentions.  She  returned  at  the  rate 

* In  the  early  days  the  railroad  cars  were  desig- 
nated by  special.names,  and  we  learn  that  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  under  consideration  twelve  new  cars  w'ere 
placed  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio,  bearing  the 
following  appellations  : Pennsylvania,  Patapsco, 

Linganore,  Potomac,  Monococy,  Catoctin,  Shenan- 
doah, Antietam,  Conococheague,  Monongahela, 
Alleghany  and  Youghiogheny — a collection  that 
would  drive  an  employee  not  native  to  that  section 
of  the  country  wild. 
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of  fourteen  miles  per  hour.  With  its 
advent  the  era  of  steam  upon  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  was  fully  inaugurated. 

SUGGESTIVE  POINTS. 

Before  following  the  fortunes  of  the 
American  railroad  beyond  the  opening 
of  this  third  decade  of  the  century,  some 
items  of  minor  but  general  interest  may  be 
rapidly  grouped  together,  in  conclusion 
of  this  chapter. 

The  first  steam  passenger  train  run 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  in 
the  month  of  November,  1832,  on  the 
Philadelphia,  Germantown  & Norris- 
town railroad.  The  locomotive  em- 
ployed was  the  “ Ironsides,”  built  by 
M.  W.  Baldwin  of  Philadelphia,  the 
founder  of  the  great  locomotive  works 
at  that  point  that  afterwards  bore  his 
name.  It  had  wooden  spokes  and 
wrought-iron  tires,  and  sometimes  it 
would  become  so  complicated  in  its 
own  machinery  as  to  be  brought  to  a 
standstill  and  able  to  go  neither  for- 
ward nor  backward.  Its  weight  was 
seven  tons.  Upon  its  trial  trip,  “ it 
was  discovered  that  the  wheels  were 
too  light  to  keep  the  machine  on  the 
track,  so  the  builders  and  two  machin- 
ists pushed  it  ahead  until  consider- 
able speed  had  been  obtained,  when 
all  jumped  aboard,  in  order  by  their 
weight  to  keep  the  wheels  down.  More- 
over, the  boiler  was  too  small  for  the 
engine,  and  steam  could  only  be  gen- 
erated fast  enough  to  keep  it  in  motion 
for  a short  time,  so  that  for  a large 
portion  of  the  distance  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Germantown,  it  was  necessary 
alternately  to  push  and  ride  to  cover 


the  distance.  On  the  return,  the  con- 
necting pipe  between  the  tank  and  the 
boiler  became  frozen,  and  had  to  be 
thawed  out  with  a fire  made  of  rails.” 

The  first  passenger  and  locomotive 
engine  train  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts was  run  in  March,  1834,  on  the 
Boston  & Worcester  railroad. 

The  first  railroad  operated  in  the 
state  of  Delaware  was  the  New  Castle 
& Frenchtown  railroad,  completed  in 
1832. 

The  first  railroad  completed  in  the 
state  of  Virginia  was  the  Chesterfield 
railroad,  completed  in  July,  1831, 
length  thirteen  and  a half  miles,  con- 
necting the  coal  basin  with  tidewater 
on  the  James  river. 

The  first  railroad  completed  and 
operated  in  the  state  of  Ohio  was  the 
Mad  River  & Lake  Erie,  from  Sandusky 
to  Bellevue,  in  the  spring  of  1838.  The 
locomotive  used  was  built  at  Patterson, 
New  Jersey,  could  make  a speed  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour  and  was  the  first 
engine  with  the  steam-whistle  attached 
that  was  built. 

The  first  railroad  built  and  operated 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  was  the  Great 
Western,  then  called  the  Northern 
Cross,  from  Meredosia,  on  the  Illinois 
river,  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the 
state  ; the  locomotive  was  first  placed 
on  this  road  in  the  fall  of  1838,  and  its 
speed  was  only  six  miles  an  hour. 

The  hard-earned  and,  in  many  ways, 
costly  experience  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  was  of  signal  benefit  to  the  other 
lines  that  had  the  use  of  that  experience; 
and  the  American  Railroad  Journal  of 
1835 — for  of  course  a railroad  publica- 
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tion  appeared  as  soon  as  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  an  opening  for  it — was 
not  far  out  of  the  way  when  it  desig- 
nated that  company  as  “ The  Railroad 
University  of  the  United  States,”  for 
the  teachers  elsewhere  received  the 
greater  part  of  their  instruction  through 
its  successes  and  mistakes.  “ They 
have  labored  long,”  it  declared,  “ at 
great  cost,  and  with  a diligence  which 
is  worthy  of  all  praise  in  the  cause;  and, 
what  is  equally  to  their  credit,  they 
have  published  annually  the  results  of 
their  experiments,  and  distributed  their 
reports  with  a liberal  hand,  that  the 
world  might  be  cautioned  by  their 
errors  and  instructed  by  their'  dis- 
coveries. Their  reports  have,  in  truth, 
gone  forth  as  a text-book,  and  their 
road  and  workshops  have  been  a lec- 
ture-room to  thousands  who  are  now 
practising  and  improving  upon  their 
experience.  This  country  owes  to  the 
enterprise,  public  spirit  and  persever- 
ance of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  a debt 
of  gratitude  of  no  ordinary  magnitude, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  president’s  re- 
port in  relation  to  their  improvements 
upon,  and  performances  with,  their 
locomotive  engines,  when  compared 
with  the  performances  of  the  most 
powerful  engines  of  Europe,  or  rather  in 
imagination  in  1829,  only  six  years  ago.” 
Take,  for  example,  the  single  matter 
of  track,  in  illustration  of  the  above. 
The  successive  steps  of  improvement  on 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  may  be  summed 
up  : The  granite  and  iron  rail  ; the 
wood  and  iron  on  stone  blocks  ; the 
wood  and  iron  on  wooden  sleepers, 
supported  by  broken  stone ; the  same 


supported  by  longitudinal  ground-sills, 
in  place  of  broken  stone  ; the  log  rails, 
formed  of  trunks  of  trees,  worked  to  a 
level  surface  on  one  side  to  receive  the 
iron,  and  supported  by  wooden  sleepers; 
and  the  wrought-iron  rails  of  the  En- 
glish mode — all  these  experiments  had 
been  tried  as  early  as  1832.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  steel  springs  were 
placed  under  the  locomotive  “ York,” 
and  were  found  of  such  benefit  that 
they  were  subsequently  placed  on  the 
freight  and  passenger  cars.  They 
allowed  a decided  increase  in  the  load 
of  freight  carried,  without  adding  much 
to  the  destruction  of  the  rail,  or  re- 
quiring an  increase  of  motive  power. 

The  early  experiments  upon  this  line 
showed  that  the  cost  of  steam-power 
over  that  of  horse-power  was  seventeen 
dollars  per  day  in  favor  of  the  former, 
the  locomotive  costing  sixteen  dollars 
per  day,  while  the  performance  of  the 
same  work  by  horses  would  cost  thirty- 
three  dollars  per  day.  Only  three  en- 
gines were  employed  up  to  July,  1834 — 
the  “York,”  the  “Atlantic”  and  the 
“ Franklin.”  When  the  road  was  ex- 
tended to  Harper’s  Ferry,  four  much 
larger  engines  were  added,  all  of  them 
of  American  manufacture.  The  car 
“ Columbus,”  that  was  placed  upon  this 
line  in  1831,  was  regarded  as  a model 
in  its  way.  It  was  the  largest  then 
produced,  and  was  capable  of  carrying 
one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers.  A 
promenade  was  on  top,  surrounded  by 
a handsomely  ornamented  iron  railing, 
and  provided  with  a number  of  settees 
above  and  below. 

A queer  experiment  was  made  on  the 
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Baltimore  & Susquehanna  road  in 
July,  1831,  operated  by  horse-power, 
and  opened  for  travel  only  a few  days 
before.  It  consisted  in  placing  thehorses 
between  two  cars,  where  they  were 
confined  by  means  of  shafts  extending 
from  one  car  to  the  other,  resting  at 
each  end  upon  the  pivot  piece,  so  as  to 
allow  them  free  play  in  passing  the 
curves.  These  shafts  were  made  of 
strong  timber,  so  that  the  horse  or 
horses  could  not  possibly  get  off  the 
road  ; and  to  guard  against  stumbling, 
a broad  belt  of  leather  was  passed  from 
shaft  to  shaft  underneath  the  animal,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  prevent  his  going 
down ; and  for  greater  security,  two 
bows  of  iron  were  made  to  pass  from 
shaft  to  shaft  over  the  horses.  By  these 
means,  the  horse  was  free  in  action,  but 
so  held  that  he  could  neither  fall  down 
nor  get  off  the  track.  There  is  no  tell- 
ing to  what  length  Yankee  ingenuity 
would  not  have  gone  had  the  locomo- 
tive not  stopped  all  further  develop- 
ment in  this  direction. 

An  interesting  question  was  raised  as 
early  as  1830  by  the  Franklin,  Kentucky, 
Commentator  as  to  whether  or  not  live 
stock,  on  the  way  to  market,  could  ever 
be  carried  on  the  railroad.  It  seriously 
inquired  whether  there  was  any  way  of 
transporting  live  animals  as  cheaply, 
safely  and  conveniently  as  upon  their  own 
feet,  followed  by  drivers.  The  editor 
of  the  Com?nentator  probably  lived  to 
see  some  very  practical  answers  to  his 
question. 

An  active  citizen  of  Baltimore,  Ross 
Winans,  was  early  in  the  field  with  a 
newly-invented  railroad  car  that  secured 
him  great  honor  and  no  small  pecuniary 


return.  The  Liverpool,  England,  Mer- 
cantile Advertiser  of  August  3,  1829, 
has  this  to  say  of  his  invention  : “Ross 
Winans,  esq.,  has  invented  a carriage 
very  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
likely  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
carrying  trade  of  this  country.  He  has 
obtained  a patent  for  the  United  King- 
dom, as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion since  the  month  of  January  last.” 

The  Albany  Argus  in  October,  1831, 
contained  notices  of  intended  applica- 
tions to  the  legislature  of  New  York  for 
railroads,  the  aggregate  capital  of  which 
would  amount  to  twenty-two  millions  of 
dollars.  All  of  these  were  for  roads 
between  Buffalo  and  Albany,  two  to 
run  through  ; the  third  from  Buffalo  to 
the  Cayuga  lake,  and  the  fourth  from 
Utica  to  Cayuga  lake. 

In  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  directors  already 
quoted,  we  find  this  statement  : “ A 
railway  is  now  constructing  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  another 
across  the  peninsula  between  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  bays,  to  connect 
with  the  steamboat  traveling  between 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  ; these 
works  are  fast  approaching  toward 
completion,  and  will,  when  finished, 
insure  an  easy  and  rapid  communica- 
tion between  those  three  great  com- 
mercial emporiums,  reciprocally  bene- 
ficial to  them  all,  and  vastly  increasing 
the  travel  and  intercourse  between  them. 
By  constructing  a railway  from  Balti- 
more to  Washington, this  line  of  commu- 
nication would  be  extended  from  New 
York  to  the  capital  of  the  United  States.” 
J.  H.  Kennedy. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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The  progress  of  industrial  education  in 
this  country  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury has  developed  many  institutions  and 
schools  of  technology,  among  which  the 
agricultural  college  holds  an  important 
place.  Although  not  exclusively  an  Amer- 
ican institution,  the  agricultural  college  in 
the  United  States  differs  in  one  essential 
particular,  at  least,  from  similar  institu- 
tions in  foreign  countries : that  is,  the 
American  agricultural  college  is  supported 
wholly  by  the  state.  Of  course  this  could 
not  be  possible  in  Europe  where  the  gov- 
ernments are  either  despotic  or  aristocratic, 
and  where  little  sympathy  is  felt  on  the 
part  of  the  law-makers  with  the  elevation 
of  the  working  classes.  Hence,  schools 
of  technology  and  agriculture  in  Europe 
have  depended  mainly  upon  private  enter- 
prise for  their  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance, and  consequently  have  been  of 
slow  growth.  In  Great  Britain  the  tra- 
ditional policy  has  been  that  of  discour- 
aging the  support  of  professional  or  tech- 
nical schools  by  the  public,  holding  that 
if  there  was  a sufficient  demand  for  such 
schools,  there  would  naturally  be  ample 
means  for  their  establishment  and  main- 
tenance arising  from  their  patronage  as 
private  institutions.  But  experience  has 
shown  the  error  of  this  position.  The 
plant  for  such  institutions  is  costly  and  the 
profits  uncertain,  and  therefore  private 
capital  has  been  slow  to  invest  in  such  en- 
terprises. For  this  reason,  and  because 


government  has  held  aloof  from  founding 
and  supporting  industrial  schools,  England 
has  no  agricultural  colleges  to-day,  and 
only  within  the  past  year  has  a royal  com- 
mission been  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  agricultural  education  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Judging  from  Profes- 
sor Ramsay's  article  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a demand  for  such  action. 
Professor  Ramsay  says  : 

There  is  no  branch  of  our  trade  at  this  moment 
which  lies  in  a more  hopeless  state  of  prostration 
than  that  of  our  agriculture;  there  is  none  which  is 
being  carried  on  more  entirely  by  the  old  rule  of 
thumb,  and  in  more  absolute  disregard  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  of  the  very  existence  of  science. 

Speaking  of  the  simplest  products  of 
English  farms,  as  butter  and  cheese,  the 
professor  says  that  “ these  manufactures 
are  carried  on  with  no  more  science  than 
was  devoted  to  them  in  the  days  of  The- 
ocritus, and  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
laws  on  which  they  depend.” 

It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  in 
the  United  States  these  evils  have  been 
avoided  by  ample  provision  for  agricul- 
tural education  on  the  part  of  the  states 
and  the  general  government.  All  our 
agricultural  colleges  are  state  institutions. 
Not  only  have  such  colleges  been  alone 
practicable  in  this  country,  but  the  found- 
ers of  them  were  wise  and  sagacious 
enough  to  foresee  that  government  support 
was  the  only  solid  foundation  upon  which 
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to  place  them  in  order  to  insure  their  suc- 
cess. 

Michigan  Agricultural  college  was  not 
only  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  based 
wholly  on  state  support,  but  it  was  the 
first  agricultural  college  founded  in  the 
United  States.  Other  states  had  moved 
in  the  same  direction,  but  the  young  state 
of  Michigan  outstripped  them  all. 

It  was  quite  natural  in  a new  state  like 
Michigan,  where  the  chief  settlers  were 
agriculturists  and  owners  and  tillers  of 
their  own  lands,  that  the  idea  of  a college 
for  the  education  of  this  class  and  for  the 
elevation  of  farming  as  an  industry  should 
have  been  thought  of ; and  the  majority  of 
the  legislators  being  farmers,  or  those  in- 
terested in  developing  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  state,  it  was  quite  easy,  in 
comparison  with  the  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  overcome  in  the  older  states,  to  get 
the  legislature  to  provide  the  means  for  such 
a college.  Fortunately  Michigan  had  at 
that  time  the  right  men  for  the  work — men 
with  the  intelligence  and  foresight  to  know 
what  was  wanted,  and  with  the  practical 
wisdom  to  devise  means  of  securing  it — 
such  men  as  Bela  Hubbard,  Joseph  R. 
Williams,  Justus  Gage,  Professor  J.  C. 
Holmes,  Governor  E.  Ransom,  Michael 
Shoemaker  and  F.  S.  Finlay — all  of  whom, 
except  Mr.  Williams,  were  present  at  “ the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  soci- 
ety, held  at  Jackson,  December  19,  1849,” 
at  which  the  first  resolution  looking  to  the 
founding  of  an  agricultural  college  in 
Michigan  was  adopted.  It  was  resolved 
to  interest  the  legislature  in  establishing  a 
central  agricultural  office  with  which  should 
be  connected  a museum  of  agricultural 


products  and  implements  and  an  agricul- 
tural library,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
an  agricultural  college  and  model  farm. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize 
the  legislature,  and  in  January,  1850,  Bela 
Hubbard,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
presented  the  subject  in  a well-considered 
memorial,  in  which  he  set  forth  what  spe- 
cial objects  should  be  taught,  and  summed 
up  the  scope  of  such  an  institution  by 
saying  that  there  should  be  taught  there 
“those  branches  of  education  which  will 
tend  to  render  agriculture  not  only  a use- 
ful but  a learned  and  liberal  profession, 
and  its  cultivators  not  the  ‘ bone  and 
sinew’  merely,  but  ornaments  of  society.” 

On  April  2,  1850,  a joint  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  asking  the  Mich- 
igan representatives  in  congress  to  urge 
upon  the  general  government  the  dona- 
tion of  350,000  acres  of  land  to  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining an  agricultural  college. 

The  revised  constitution  adopted  Au- 
gust 15,  1850,  required  that  the  legisla- 
ture as  soon  as  practicable  should  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
school,  and  that  such  school,  upon  the 
option  of  the  people,  might  be  made  a 
branch  of  the  State  university. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  so- 
ciety, held  December  14,  1852,  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  urge  upon  the 
legislature  immediate  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  respecting 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school. 
The  efforts  of  this  committee  were  with- 
out avail,  except  in  so  far  as  they  kept  the 
project  before  the  people.  Similar  action 
was  taken  by  the  same  committee_at  the 
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next  session  of  the  legislature.  In  the 
meantime,  the  state  board  of  education 
had  caused  to  be  taught  at  the  normal 
school  the  elements  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture, and  the  regents  of  the  university  had 
organized  an  agricultural  school  as  part 
of  the  scientific  course  then  recently 
adopted  in  that  institution,  and  had  an- 
nounced a free  course  of  lectures  in  the 
university  upon  agricultural  science. 
There  were  now  three  parties  in  the  state, 
divided  upon  the  question  of  the  depend- 
ence or  the  independence  of  the  proposed 
agricultural  college,  and  with  what  institu- 
tion, if  any,  it  should  be  associated  : the 
friends  of  the  Normal  school  wanted  it 
connected  with  that  institution ; a large 
and  powerful  faction  determined  that  it 
should  be  made  a department  of  the 
university.  The  discussion  became  so  ani- 
mated and  general  all  over  the  state  that 
when  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Agricultural  society  met  on  December  12, 
1854,  the  subject  was  ripe  for  action,  and 
after  full  discussion,  upon  motion  of  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Monroe,  it  was  resolved  that 
“ the  Agricultural  college  should  be  sep- 
arate from  every  other  institution.”  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  urge  action 
upon  the  legislature  about  to  convene, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1855,  the  legislature  passed  the 
act  establishing  the  college.  It  provided 
that  the  site  of  the  contemplated  college 
should  be  not  more  than  ten  miles  from 
Lansing;  that  the  farm  should  not  cost  to 
exceed  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  and  should 
consist  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  acres.  There 
was  appropriated  by  the  same  bill  twenty- 
two  sections  of  salt  springs  land, 
4 


which  was  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
used  to  buy  a farm,  erect  buildings  and 
secure  apparatus  and  teachers.  The  bill 
was  framed  and  ably  advocated  by  Hon- 
orable J.  C.  Holmes,  one  of  the  college’s 
greatest  benefactors.  It  contained  the 
two  features — compulsory  labor  and  the 
independence  of  the  college  of  all  other 
institutions — the  wisdom  of  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of 
thirty  years.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  Mr.  Holmes  for  the  part  he  took 
in  devising  a scheme  which  at  that  time 
had  absolutely  no  model  in  any  existing 
institution,  or  suggestion  in  any  article 
written  or  printed,  known  to  the  writer. 
A strenuous  effort  was  made  to  thwart  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Holmes  ; and  in  June, 
1855,  when  the  committee  met  at  Lansing 
to  examine  sites  for  the  college  farm,  a 
long  argument  was  offered  by  Professor 
Alexander  Winchell,  in  which  he  urged 
that,  even  in  the  face  of  the  recently  en- 
acted law,  the  college  should  be  made  a 
department  of  the  State  university.  Mr. 
Holmes,  then  secretary,  made  a lengthy 
report,  showing  the  status  of  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June  the  commit- 
tee decided  upon  the  location  for  the 
college.  The  farm  consists  of  675.57- 
100  acres  situated  in  the  towns  of  Merid- 
ian and  Lansing,  on  the.Cedar  river,  about 
three  miles  east  of  the  capitol  building. 
It  was  purchased  for  fifteen  dollars  an  acre, 
and  was  at  the  time  almost  wholly  unim- 
proved. The  buildings  first  erected  con- 
sisted of  the  present  college  hall,  a small 
boarding  hall,  a brick  barn,  now  standing, 
and  three  of  the  residences  occupied 
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by  professors  of  the  college.  The  col- 
lege was  dedicated  on  May  13,  1857,  in 
the  presence  of  the  governor,  state  offi- 
cers and  a large  concourse  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  faculty 
consisted  of  Joseph  R.  Williams,  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  farm ; Calvin 
Tracy,  professor  of  mathematics;  L.  R. 
Fisk,  professor  of  chemistry ; H.  Goadly, 
professor  of  physiology  and  entomology  ; 
John  C.  Holmes,  professor  of  horticul- 
ture. The  college  opened  with  sixty-one 
students.  There  were  at  first  two  terms  a 
year,  one  long  term  and  one  short  winter 
term.  This  continued  for  two  years  and 
afforded  a large  laboring  force  for  clearing 
off  the  heavy  forest. 

The  following  description  of  the  pio- 
neer days  ©f  the  college  is  copied  from 
President  Willits’  inaugural  address,  de- 
livered on  August  19,  1885: 

It  was  a pioneer  institution  in  the  literal  sense  ; 
not  only  was  it  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  it  began  at 
the  stump,  so  to  speak.  The  first  tools  needed 
were  an  ax  to  fell  a tree  and  a spade  to  dig  a well. 
It  has  gone  through  all  the  stages  of  pioneer  life  ; it 
has  had  its  corduroy  roads,  its  chills  and  fevers, 
chills  predominating ; it  was  almost  a generation 
“ getting  out  of  the  woods;  ” so  that  its  primal 
energies  were,  in  a sense,  wasted  in  subduing  a farm, 
in  taking  a large  tract  of  land  in  a state  of  nature  and 
fitting  it  to  become  a “ model  farm  ” instead  of  tak- 
ing improved  land  already  for  experiment.  The  re- 
sult was  that  many  of  the  promoters  of  the  enter- 
prise became  impatient,  then  cool  and  finally  opposed 
to  it.  They  could  not  wait.  There  was  not  much 
science,  of  course,  needed  in  clearing  land,  and 
the  critics  looked  in  vain,  as  they  said,  for  re- 
sults, except  financial  ones,  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger.  Their  clamor  brought  on  the 
stump  puller  before  ’nature  had  had  time  to  make 
stump  pulling  economical,  and  so  all  along  the  line 
the  board  and  the  faculty  worked  at  a disadvantage, 
but  with  heroic  persistency  they  continued  their 
efforts  until  the  people  begin  to  think  that  the  enter- 
prise pays,  not  always  in  the  direct  sense  of  financial 


profit  in  the  enterprise  itself  but,  as  we  hope  and 
feel  assured,  in  the  higher  field,  as  a promoter  of 
scientific  intelligence. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  college  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  board  of  education. 
It  was  the  policy  of  that  board  to  pre- 
scribe a course  of  practical  agricultural 
study,  limited  to  two  years,  such  as  is 
still  maintained  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  some  of  the  states,  and  the  plan  was 
working  great  injury  to  the  college  by 
compelling  many  of  its  brightest  students 
to  go  elsewhere  for  the  higher  education 
which  they  sought.  To  remedy  this  evil 
it  was  resolved  to  make  the  institution 
a college  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It 
was  accordingly  reorganized  in  1861  and 
placed  under  the  state  board  of  agricul- 
ture, a body  created  by  law  expressly  to 
take  charge  of  the  college. 

This  board,  unlike  the  state  board  of 
education,  has  always  consisted  of  farmers 
or  of  those  in  full  sympathy  with  agricul- 
ture. The  governor  and  president  of 
the  college  are  members  ex-officio. 

The  first  state  board  of  agriculture  con- 
sisted of  the  following  members : David 
Carpenter  of  Lenawee  county;  Justus 
Gage  of  Cass  county  ; Philo  Parsons  of 
Wayne  county ; Hezekiah  G.  Wells  of 
Kalamazoo  county ; Silas  A.  Yerkes  of 
Kent  county,  and  Charles  Rich  of  La- 
peer county.  The  first  president  elected 
upon  the  organization  of  the  board  was 
Honorable  Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  who  con- 
tinued by  successive  elections  to  hold  the 
office  until  1883,  a period  of  twenty-two 
years.  His  successor  has  been  Honor- 
able Franklin  Wells  of  Constantine. 

No  student  is  admitted  to  the  college 
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who  is  not  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  who 
does  not  pass  a satisfactory  examination 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  read- 
ing, spelling  and  penmanship.  The  law 
prescribes  a full  course  of  four  years, 
embracing  the  English  language  and  lit- 
erature, mathematics,  civil  engineering, 
agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  veg- 
etable anatomy  and  physiology,  the  vet- 
erinary art,  entomology,  geology  and 
such  other  natural  sciences  as  may  be 
prescribed,  technology,  political,  rural  and 
household  economy,  horticulture,  moral 
philosophy,  history,  bookkeeping  and 
especially  the  application  of  science  and 
the  mechanic  arts  to  practical  agriculture 
in  the  field. 

The  law  authorizes  the  college  to  con- 
fer degrees.  As  yet  it  has  conferred  no 
honorary  degree  except  that  of  master 
of  science,  and  this  only  upon  its  own 
graduates. 

Two  positions  have  been  steadily  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Michigan,  which  have  placed  it  at  the 
head  of  its  class.  First,  it  has  been 
maintained  as  a separate  special  school 
of  agriculture,  and  thus  an  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  to  develop  its  new  and 
peculiar  features.  The  experiment  has 
proved  so  successful  that  the  “ Michigan 
plan  ” has  been  adopted  by  all  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  new  states.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Michigan  Agricultural  college 
has  held  to  the  manual  labor  feature  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  in  accomplishing  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  land  grant 
from  the  general  government.  Thus  her 
students  have  been  kept  in  sympathy 
with  manual  labor,  and  as  a result  half 
of  her  graduates  are  actually  engaged  in 


pursuits  which  are  specially  kept  in  view 
in  her  course  of  instruction. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  do, 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  students  of 
this  college  follow  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. At  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  those 
who  enter  the  college  are  farmers’  sons. 
Those  among  them  who  have  farms,  either 
in  fact  or  in  prospect,  or  who  intend  to 
follow  farming  for  a livelihood,  do  not,  as 
a rule,  graduate ; they  complete  certain 
special  studies,  and  then  return  to  their 
farms.  Those,  however,  who  desire  to 
enter  any  of  the  more  lucrative  profes- 
sions, graduate,  as  a rule,  both  on  account 
of  the  advantages  of  the  higher  culture 
and  the  prestige  of  a full  college  course. 

Of  the  three  thousand  students  who 
have  entered  the  college  first  and- last,  at 
least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole  and 
over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are 
farmers,  or  are  following  some  kindred 
occupation.  Many  of  the  graduates  and 
students  of  the  college  have  become 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  this,  of 
late  years,  has  brought  that  body  into 
more  hearty  cooperation  with  the  college. 
Another  strong  feature  of  the  college  is 
that  it  is  working  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  farmers  throughout  the  state.  They 
all  look  upon  it  as  their  college ; they 
submit  their  many  questions  to  the  pro- 
fessors for  solution  ; in  the  winter  seasons 
the  professors  go  out  and  hold  farmers’ 
institutes  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
which  is  a sort  of  extension  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  college  to  the  homes  and 
neighborhoods  of  the  farmers.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  bright  and  intelligent  the 
farmers  of  Michigan  become  through 
these  opportunities,  as  well  as  through  the 
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direct  agency  of  the  college,  and  they  are 
thus  brought  into  close  sympathy  with  it 
all  over  the  state. 

Before  entering  upon  a description  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  college 
as  at  present  carried  on,  a few  notes 
touching  some  of  the  professors  and  grad- 


the  state  but  the  Nation.  He  is  the 
oldest  professor  now  in  the  college.  In 
1868  Professor  Prentiss  was  called  to 
Cornell  university. 

In  1871  William  J.  Beal  was  elected 
professor  of  botany.  Dr.  Beal’s  hard, 
earnest  work  and  thoroughly  scientific 
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uates  may  not  be  amiss.  In  1862  Dr.  T. 
C.  Abbot  was  made  president,  Dr.  R.  C. 
Kedzie,  professor  of  chemistry,  A.  N. 
Prentiss,  professor  of  botany  and  horticul- 
ture. All  those  appointments  were  sin- 
gularly fortunate.  Dr.  Kedzie  has  a 
National  reputation.  He  still  holds  his 
place  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  has  made  the  chair  with  which  he  is 
connected  celebrated  not  only  throughout 


methods  have  done  very  much  to  arouse 
and  develop  in  the  students  a love  of 
science  and  its  study. 

Dr.  M.  Miles,  professor  of  zoology 
1861  to  1865,  won  the  respect  of  the 
students  and  the  faculty,  and  as  professor 
of  practical  agriculture  from  1865  to 
1869,  not  only  maintained  his  standing 
but  made  his  department  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  college. 
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Professor  George  T.  Fairchild  came  to 
the  college  in  1866  and  remained  until 
1879.  His  work  and  influence  at  the  col- 
lege were  invaluable.  He  will  ever  be 
most  affectionately  remembered  by  the 
students  of  those  thirteen  years,  as  a ripe 
scholar,  a thorough,  accurate  teacher,  and, 
above  all,  as  a Christian  gentleman. 
There  was  universal  regret  when  he  was 
called  to  a higher  place  in  a sister  college. 

Professor  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  a graduate  of 
the  college  in  1874,  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  practical  agriculture  in  1876.  In 
1879  he  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a call  to  Purdue 
university.  Although 
Professor  Ingersoll  was 
fresh  from  graduation 
and  taught  those  who 
had  been  his  fellow- 
students,  yet  his  success 
was  exceptional.  He  is 
now  the  honored  head 
of  Colorado  Agricultural 
college,  which,  under  his 
management,  is  making 
rapid  and  substantial  progress  Sixteen 
of  the  graduates  of  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural college  are  professors  or  instruct- 
ors in  similar  institutions  in  different 
states.  Of  the  early  graduates  an  un- 
usually large  number  have  attained  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  distinction  : Prentiss, 
Clute,  Daniells,  Millard,  Tracy,  Judge 
Morse,  Senator  Monroe,  Congressmen 
Allen,  Macomber,  Bessey,  Garfield,  Shel- 
ton, Halstead,  etc.,  well  illustrate  this 
fact. 

THE  FARM. 

The  farm  is  an  open  book  for  the  daily 
instruction  of  the  student,  with  nearly 


every  tree  and  plant  that  can  be  grown  in 
this  climate  duly  labeled  ; with  its  lesson 
in  landscape  gardening,  the  daily  study  of 
teacher  and  pupils,  all  an  educator  of  re- 
fined taste  and  a practical  exemplification 
of"  what  tree  and  shrub,  lawn  and  drive, 
can  do  in  adorning  a home. 

Extended  practical  instruction  is  given 
upon  land  drainings,  rotation  of  crops,  the 
proper  cultivation  of  crops,  the  manage- 
ment of  manures,  care  of  farm  premises 
and  implements,  breeds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, their  characteristics  and  adaptations, 
the  feeding  of  animals, 
marketing,  farm  accounts, 
farm  law,  etc.  Theoret- 
ical instruction  is  supple- 
mented, illustrated  and 
enforced  by  the  actual 
working  of  a farm  of  six 
hundred  acres,  with  im- 
proved buildings,  imple- 
ments and  the  various 
breeds  of  stock. 
BOTANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
The  botanical  labora- 
tory and  museum  of  vegetable  products, 
with  the  needed  rooms,  occupy  the 
whole  of  a fine  Gothic  building  46 
by  66  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  a 
gallery  above.  The  rooms  contain  many 
of  the  most  recent  and  valuable  works  on 
botany,  a fine  herbarium,  including  mosses 
and  fungi ; a collection  of  seeds,  grains, 
grasses,  fruits  and  preparations  ready  for 
study;  the  state  collection  of  forestry 
products  shown  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans,  for  which  diplomas  were  given. 
The  laboratory  contains  a large  number  of 
good  compound  microscopes,  with  much 
useful  accessory  apparatus. 
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With  an  arboretum  of  200  species,  a 
botanic  garden  of  700,  greenhouses  con- 
taining 1000  species  and  varieties,  the 
parks,  gardens  and  orchards  many  more, 
the  botanical  department  is  rarely  at  a 
loss  for  any  kind  of  material  for  study  and 
illustration. 

THE  CHEMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  chemical  department  with  its  lab- 
oratory of  18  rooms,  a lecture  room  with 
seats  for  150  students,  with  two  rooms  for 
chemical  analysis  and  desk  space  for  68 
students,  with  two  rooms  for  quantitative 
work  and  original  investigation,  affording 
space  for  20  additional  students,  with  its 
choice  and  extensive  chemical  and  physical 
apparatus,  affords  a rare  opportunity  for 
students  in  chemistry  and  allied  sciences. 
In  place  of  the  traditional  “ one  term  in 
chemistry  with  experimental  illustrations,” 
the  course  in  chemistry  at  this  college 
extends  through  two  years.  The  students 
not  only  witness  the  experiments  in  the 
lecture  room,  but  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  repeat  and  vary  them  in  the  working 
laboratory. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

The  department  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  zoology  is  now  very  thoroughly 
equipped.  The  attractions  in  geology, 
zoology  and  anatomy  are  extensive,  and 
have  been  selected  and  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  imparting  instruction. 
The  collections  in  entomology  are  spe- 
cially valuable,  and  the  department  of 
economic  entomology  has  had  special 
consideration.  In  the  museum  and  col- 
lections there  is  not  only  a manikin, 
but  skeletons  of  all  classes  of  vertebrates, 


models  of  the  lower  animals  and  special 
organs,  which,  in  connection  with  labora- 
tory work — dissections  and  the  study  of 
systematic  zoology — makes  the  course  very 
complete  and  gives  admirable  opportunity 
for  post  graduate  study.  The  laboratories 
are  large  and  convenient,  and  are  always 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  students. 

THE  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

recently  established,  promises  to  become 
of  prime  importance  in  consequence  of 
the  large  interests  engaged  in  stock  rais- 
ing, and  the  prevalence  of  communicable 
diseases  among  animals.  It  is  important 
that  we  should  have  men  educated  speci- 
ally in  veterinary  science  ; that  we  have 
in  considerable  numbers  persons  skilled 
in  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and 
that  we  no  longer  depend  upon  the 
limited  acquirements  of  the  old-fashioned 
“ horse  doctor.”  All  the  students  in  the 
agricultural  course  receive  instruction  in 
this  science,  and  their  interest  in  the 
lectures  fully  indicates  their  appreciation 
of  their  importance. 

THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT, 

also  recently  established,  promises  to  be 
productive  of  good  in  an  exercise  and  drill 
that  far  excels  in  beneficial  results  all  that 
can  be  claimed  by  the  best  conducted 
gymnasiums.  With  a competent  instructor 
detailed  by  the  war  department,  with  arms 
and  accoutrements  and  ammunition  do- 
nated by  the  United  States,  the  military 
feature  bids  fair  to  be  attractive  and  use- 
ful. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  college,  as  before  remarked,  was 
established  by  the  state  purely  as  an 
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agricultural  school.  Its  sole  intent  was  to 
promote  scientific  agriculture.  In  1862 
the  general  government  donated,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  each  of  the  states 
30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  senator  and 
representative  in  congress  for  the  “endow- 
ment, support  and  maintenance  of  at  least 
one  college,  where  the  leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.” 

Our  industries  are  an  important  factor 
in  our  body  politic — not  the  controlling 
one,  but  a tremendously  powerful  one — 
and  our  future  is  to  be  largely  shaped  by 
our  ability  to  manufacture  as  well  and 
as  cheaply  as  anyone  else.  To  do  this 
we  must  put  intelligence  into  our  shops 
and  theoretical  instruction  into  our 
schools.  We  must  occupy  this  ground 
ourselves,  with  our  own  brains  and  muscle. 
Two-thirds  of  our  foremen  and  master 
mechanics  are  foreigners,  educated  in  the 
technical  schools  of  Europe,  or  instructed 
by  an  apprenticeship,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane to  our  institutions.  An  apprentice- 
ship is  considered  by  our  young  men  but 
a remove  from  serfdom,  and  the  only 
chance  we  have  for  success  is  to  import 
our  skilled  mechanics  or  educate  them 
here. 

Hence  there  is  a place,  and  a large  and 
well-defined  one,  for  schools  of  tech- 
nology ; institutions  where  may  be  taught 
the  sciences  upon  which  our  industries 
depend.  The  mere  shop  is  no  place  for 
this  instruction ; there  is  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  industry  is  based. 


There  should  be  some  place  or  institution 
capable  of  making  an  intelligent  mechanic, 
intelligent  in  all  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics, in  the  law  of  motion,  of  sound,  of 
light,  the  kinds  and  strength  of  material, 
of  friction,  inertia,  of  electricity,  steam, 
chemistry,  with  just  enough  of  the  manual 
training  to  demonstrate  the  principles. 
Such  a mechanic  with  this  knowledge 
can  step  into  a shop  and  in  a short  time 
distance  the  man  who  has  no  schooling 
in  these  principles  ; he  can  sooner  ac- 
quire the  skill  in  his  profession,  and  it 
will  be  of  more  service  in  that  his  intelli- 
gence goes  with  it  hand  in  hand. 

The  object  of  the  new  department  of 
mechanic  arts  is  to  supply  this  want.  The 
purpose  is  to  take  the  young  man  who 
has  an  aptitude  and  taste  for  mechanical 
industry  from  the  shop,  give  him  a thor- 
ough course  in  drawing  and  design,  thor- 
ough instruction  in  all  those  general  prin- 
ciples which  he  cannot  obtain  elsewhere, 
give  him  daily  practical  work  in  the  shop, 
and  then  return  him  to  the  shop,  with  a 
skill  competent  to  take  his  place  as  a 
journeyman  and  an  intelligence  fitting 
him  for  foremanship;  with  a moral  pur- 
pose not  above  working  at  the  bench  or 
the  forge,  and  yet  with  a capability  of 
handling  men  and  affairs.  Such  a man 
will,  as  journeyman,  be  the  first  to  be  en- 
gaged and  the  last  to  be  discharged  ; 
such  a man  is  on  the  high  road,  through 
the  shop,  to  the  head  of  his  industry,  a 
journeyman  with  the  germ  and  possibil- 
ities of  a master  mechanic.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  regulation  college,  whose 
purpose  is  a general  and  so-called  liberal 
education,  is  to  breed,  to  use  the  words 
of  another,  “ a sort  of  contempt  for  man- 
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ual  labor  and  the  man  who  performs  it, 
and  to  give  its  students  very  stilted  no- 
tions about  culture  and  the  exalted  char- 
acter of  the  work  they  must  do,  because, 
forsooth,  they  are  graduates.”  Such  a 
man  “ is  not  calculated  to  blossom  out 
into  the  common-sense,  aggressive,  en- 
terprising young  American,  who  is  ready 
to  do  anything  honorable  until  something 
better  offers,  and  who  is  sure  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world.”  Is  it  possible  to  have 
a college  that  shall  educate  the  scholar 
and  yet  save  the  artisan  ; that  shall  make 
the  man  of  culture  and  yet  preserve  the 
farmer  ? We  believe  it  is,  and  that  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Michigan  is  such 
an  institution. 

Says  President  Willits  : 

We  believe  this  college  has  the  power  to  make 
just  such  men,  and  we  proclaim  to  all  the  world 
that  we  do  not  want  a young  man  that  is  ashamed 
to  work  with  his  hands  as  well  as  his  brain.  If  he 
can  accomplish  more  by  brain  work  after  he  leaves 
us,  well  and  good,  we  do  not  object ; but  whether 
he  can  or  not,  he  will  not  feel  above  work  in  the 
shop  or  on  the  farm.  He  will  do  that  cheerfully, 
because  he  will  feel  there  is  no  disgrace  in  it.  That 
is  the  initial  point  in  the  character  of  the  young 
men  we  seek  to  send  out.  We  want  no  loafers  here, 
and  we  shall  mourn  over  every  loafer  who  carries 
our  degree  with  him  into  the  busy  world  to  which 
we  accredit  him.  Therefore,  we  ask  the  people  of 
this  goodly  state  to  consider  the  matter,  and  if  they 
wish  their  sons  to  come  to  us,  we  will  try  to  equip 
them  in  mind  and  body,  and  to  send  them  back 
with  this  industrial  purpose. 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION. 

Experiments  are  constantly  being  made 
in  all  the  departments.  Many  are  in- 
consequential and  useless ; many  never 
see  the  light  of  day;  but  all  contribute  to 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
is  as  important  to  know  of  a failure  and, 
if  possible,  its  cause,  as  of  a success. 
5 


There  has  been  in  the  country  at  large 
disappointment  over  the  meagreness  of 
the  results  in  agricultural  experiments  up 
to  this  time.  An  impartial  consideration 
of  the  matter  would  disarm  most  of  the 
criticism.  The  failure  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  There  is  an  incertitude 
in  agriculture  that  does  not  exist  in  the 
exact  sciences.  Such  is  the  variety  of 
seed,  soil  and  climate ; so  inconstant 
is  the  weather  ; so  many  perils  of  water, 
drouth  and  insects  beset  the  paths  of 
the  agriculturist  between  seed  time  and 
harvest,  that  no  man  can  predict  with  as- 
surance the  result  of  his  labors,  and  no 
experiment  can  promise  absolute  success 
in  all  places  and  by  all  persons.  The 
consequence  is  that  a large  range  of  ex- 
periments is  necessary  with  a more  ex- 
tended range  of  years  ; but  of  the  grand 
aggregate  result  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  introduction  of  a new  variety  of  seed 
may  in  a single  year  pay  well  the  expense 
of  all  the  experiments  in  the  past.  It  is 
only  by  trying  and  testing  that  the  best 
is  found  or  the  bad  eliminated.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  congress  will  pass  the 
bill  appropriating  funds  to  make  all  the 
agricultural  colleges  experimental  stations, 
and  that  thereby  these  colleges  may  have 
an  assurance  of  permanent  means  system- 
atically to  follow  for  years  a line  of  prac- 
tical experiments.  This  college,  as  has 
been  noted,  has  not  been  barren  in  these 
results,  and  the  promise  may  be  safely 
given  that  in  the  future  it  shall,  if  possible, 
improve  on  them. 

The  United  States  government  estab- 
lished a post-office  at  the  college  in  1883, 
appointing  the  secretary  of  the  faculty 
postmaster.  In  1885  a United  States  signal 
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station  became  a fixture  of  the  college, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  first  of  a series 
of  fish-breeding  ponds  was  established  on 
the  farm  by  the  state  fish  commissioner. 


HONORABLE  JOSEPH  R.  WILLIAMS, 

first  president  of  the  college,  was  a native 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Edward  Winslow,  the 
Puritan.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1831,  studied  law  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts, with  “Honest  John  Davis,” 
and  for  a short  time  practiced  his  pro- 
fession at  New  Bedford,  prior  to  remov- 
ing to  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1835.  He  was 
quite  successful  in  speculating  in  city 
property;  in  1836  built  the  American 
hotel  in  that  city  and  resided  there  until 
his  removal  to  Constantine,  Michigan,  in 
1839.  Here  he  erected  a large  mill,  en- 
gaged in  milling,  and  for  several  years 
was  quite  successful  in  that  vocation. 

He  soon  became  prominent  in  the 
politics  of  the  state,  first  as  a Whig  and 
then  as  a Republican ; and  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  the  formation  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  He  was  a member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1850,  was 
twice  a candidate  for  United  States  sena- 
tor in  opposition  to  General  Cass,  and 
three  times  Whig  candidate  for  congress 
in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  His 
talents  and  weight  of  character  made  him 
a leader,  and  he  only  failed  of  a high 
place  in  the  National  councils  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  Democratic  party. 

In  1853  he  bought  the  Toledo  Blade 
establishment,  and  from  the  first  made 
it  the  advocate  of  Republican-Free- 


soil  principles.  Although  in  failing 
health  when  he  assumed  the  management 
of  the  Blade , yet  he  made  it  the  leading 
power  in  shaping  the  then  inchoate  Repub- 
lican party  in  northwestern  Ohio.  After 
three  years  of  successful  editorial  work, 
he  sold  the  establishment  and  returned  to 
Michigan  to  accept  the  post  which  had 
been  unanimously  tendered  him  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Agricultural  college. 
He  had  been  marked  as  the  most  suitable 
man  to  inaugurate  the  institution  by  his 
known  learning,  and  the  character  and 
ability  of  his  writings  and  addresses  on 
agricultural  subjects.  His  failing  health, 
however,  was  an  impediment  in  the  way 
of  his  success,  and  after  a year  or  more 
of  laborious  exertion,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  position  and  seek  relief  in 
Havana  and  Bermuda.  Returning  to 
Michigan  in  i860,  he  was  that  fall  elected 
a member  of  the  state  senate,  which  body 
chose  him  as  its  presiding  officer,  and  by 
the  resignation  of  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor he  became  the  acting  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state,  which  office  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  June  15,  1861. 

For  several  years  preceding  his  demise, 
his  death  had  been  regarded  as  likely  to 
occur  at  any  time,  as  during  that  period 
he  had  had  several  severe  attacks  of  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs.  It  was  to  repel 
this  disease  that  he  sought  from  President 
Lincoln  the  appointment  of  United  States 
minister  to  Chili  but  a few  months  pre- 
ceding his  death.  He  died  suddenly — it 
is  supposed  from  an  attack  of  hemorrhage. 
His  widow — a most  estimable  and  talented 
lady — and  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Kumler, 
reside  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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THEOPHILUS  C.  ABBOT,  LL.  D., 

was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Williams  as 
president  of  the  college  in  1863.  He 
was  born  at  Vassalboro,  Maine,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  April,  1826,  and  early 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Augusta,  in 
that  state.  He  was  educated  at  Water- 
ville  college,  now  Colby  university,  where 
he  became  an  instructor  and  later  a pro- 
fessor, and  remained  until  he  came  to 
Michigan  as  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture in  the  State  Agricultural  college  in 
1858.  Three  years  later  he  was  made 
president  of  the  institution.  The  degree 
of  LL.  D.  was  subsequently  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  Michigan. 
By  his  scholarship,  disposition  and  en- 
dowments, he  was  well  qualified  for  the 
presidency  of  such  an  institution,  and 
conducted  its  affairs  successfully  until 
July  1,  1885,  a period  of  twenty-two 
years,  when  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  resign.  He  is  still  recognized  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  though  he  has 
been  unable  for  two  years  past  to  do  any 
mental  or  physical  labor.  He  lives  with 
his  family  in  Lansing,  having  married,  in 
i860,  Sarah  H.  Merrylees  of  Scotland. 
They  have  two  children,  a son  and  a 
daughter. 

HONORABLE  EDWIN  WILLITS, 

president  of  the  college  since  August, 
1885,  was  born  at  Otto,  Cattaraugus 
county,"  New  York,  on  April  24,  1830, 
and  at  the  age  of  six  years  came  with  his 
parents  to  Michigan.  Having  lived  in  the 
state  ever  since,  his  life  has  been  identified 
with  its  growth  and  progress,  and  he  has 
attained  rank  among  its  leading  and  most 
highly  respected  citizens. 


The  early  life  of  Mr.  Willits  was  passed 
in  Washtenaw  county,  where,  after  suit- 
able preparation  at  the  public  schools, 
in  connection  with  his  private  studies,  he 
entered  the  State  university,  and  graduated 
in  the  literary  department  in  1855.  The 
university  has  since  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  After 
finishing  his  course  at  the  university,  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  ex-Senator  Christiancy,  at  Monroe,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  He  was 
for  several  years  engaged  successfully  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  at- 
tained a position  of  prominence  among  the 
lawyers  of  his  state.  His  tastes,  however, 
and  adaptability  as  an  educator  drew  him 
into  close  relation  to  educational  work, 
and  in  the  schools  of  Adrian  and  Monroe 
he  achieved  a high  reputation  both  as  a 
teacher  and  administrator.  From  i860  to 
1873  he  was  a member  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  and  was  eminently  fitted, 
both  by  his  culture  and  experience,  to 
take  the  prominent  place  accorded  to  him 
by  his  fellow-members.  During  the  first 
year  of  his  connection  with  the  board  he 
took  exception  to  the  policy  of  that  body 
in  the  management  of  the  agricultural 
college,  and  suggested  the  scheme  which 
soon  after  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  college.  To  Mr. 
Willits,  therefore,  is  chiefly  due  the  benef- 
icent change  which  brought  permanent 
prosperity  to  the  college.  He  foresaw  and 
was  among  the  first  to  advocate  the  neces- 
sity of  the  change  ; and  it  seems  like  a 
curious  instance  of  that  compensation 
which  time  sometimes  brings  about,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  quarter  of  a 
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century,  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  institution  whose  true  policy  he  did 
so  much  to  shape  in  its  early  days.  Long 
may  he  live  to  pursue  that  policy  and  to 
witness  its  best  features  in  the  years  that 
are  to  come ! 

For  many  years  Mr.  Willits  has  been 
a leading  member  of  the  Republican 
party  of  his  state,  and  has  held  many 
positions  of  prominence  and  responsi- 
bility. He  was  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Monroe  county  from  i860  to  1863,  and 
postmaster  of  the  city  of  Monroe  from 
1863  to  1866.  He  was  also  a member 
of  the  constitutional  commission  which 
was  selected  in  1873  to  revise  the  state 
constitution.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh 
congresses  from  the  second  district,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Monroe,  Washte- 
naw, Lenawee  and  Hillsdale,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  his  popularity  at  home  that  he 
received  large  majorities  over  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  Democratic 
party  and  in  a district  which  is  now  Dem- 
ocratic. President  Willits  is  one  of  the 
most  able  and  cultured  men  who  has  ever 
represented  Michigan  in  congress,  and  the 
state  may  justly  be  proud  of  his  services. 
His  name  has  been  prominently  before 
the  legislature  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  senatorship,  but  his  de- 
votion to  the  truly  great  work  opened  to 
him  in  the  college  and  his  distaste  for  po- 
litical methods  and  machinery  will  proba- 
bly be  the  means  of  saving  him  from  all 
such  temptations. 

In  1882  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  school  at  Ypsilanti,  which 
position  he  filled  with  gratifying  success. 
He  resigned,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the 


officers  and  students  of  that  institution, 
when  called  to  enter  his  new  field  of  labor 
as  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Willits  is  therefore  no  novice  in 
educational  affairs,  but  has  had  a wide  ex- 
perience extending  through  many  years, 
and  is,  moreover,  intimately  and  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  school  systems 
and  educational  methods  and  institutions 
not  only  of  the  state  but  of  the  country 
at  large. 

It  is  no  disadvantage  to  President  Wil- 
lits that  he  spent  several  years  as  editor 
of  the  Monroe  Commercial , and  thus  added 
a knowledge  of  business  to  his  political 
and  educational  experience. 

The  college  under  his  management  has 
taken  a wonderful  stride  forward  ; all  look 
upon  it  as  having  already  entered  a new 
era  of  prosperity.  The  president  is  young 
in  spirit  and  manner  and  in  excellent  sym- 
pathy with  young  men.  His  government 
of  the  college  is  firm  and  paternal.  His 
judgment  is  clear  and  sound;  if  ever 
biased  at  all  it  was  on  the  side  of  kind- 
ness and  leniency.  Always  trusting 
largely  to  the  good  sense  and  manliness 
of  the  students,  his  trust  is  rarely  ever  be- 
trayed. His  views  of  the  higher  aim  of 
education  at  the  college  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  brief  extract  from  his 
inaugural  address,  delivered  on  assuming 
the  presidency  of  the  college,  August  19, 
1885  : 

To-day  has  gone  forth  with  the  seal  of  our  ap- 
proval a class  of  young  men  who  are  to  justify  by 
their  deeds  the  expense  and  labor  here  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  impression  may  obtain  from  the 
fact  that  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  material 
facilities  here  furnished  for  an  education  that  but 
little  care  or  stress  is  laid  upon  the;general  culture 
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of  our  students.  Nothing  is  further  from  our  inten- 
tion. We  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the 
man  exists  before  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic,  and 
that  every  system  of  education,  to  be  harmonious 
and  complete,  must  include  that  general  culture 
that  forms  so  important  a function  in  life’s  work. 
We  must  not  and  we  do  not  forget  that  pure  En- 
glish, sound  logic,  a wide  range  of  historical  reading, 
a thorough  knowledge'  of  the  fundamental  and 
business  laws  of  the  land,  and  well-defined  views  of 
political  science  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
are  necessary  elements  in  a practical  education.  For 
all  these  ample  provision  has  been  made.  But  above 
and  beyond  all  we  should  remember  that  morality, 


virtue  and  religion  are  the  corner-stones  of  a true 
character,  and  that  this  institution  should  inculcate 
pure  morals  and  the  highest  virtue,  and  should  ex- 
emplify in  the  fullest  sense  our  daily  obligations  to 
our  Divine  Benefactor.  It  is  for  us  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  assure  the  people  of  the  state  that  by  our 
example  and  by  our  precept  we  will  be  true  to  the 
higher  duty,  and  that  so  far  as  in  us  lies  we  will  pre- 
serve this  institution  free  from  the  contamination  of 
vice,  and  will  send  out  from  our  halls  the  young  men 
committed  to  our  charge  not  only  uninjured  by  their 
associations  here,  but  better  fitted  to  become  good, 
loyal,  Christian  citizens. 

W.  W.  Clayton. 
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THE  BORDER  WAR  FULLY  INAUGURATED  IN  THE  OHIO  COUNTRY. 


It  was  as  early  as  the  sixth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1779,  that  Colonel  George  Morgan, 
at  Fort  Pitt,  wrote  to  “ the  wise  men  of 
the  Delaware  nation  and  Shawanese — 
friends  and  allies  of  the  United  States  of 
America” — informing  them  of  his  return 
to  Pittsburgh  from  Philadelphia.  He 
assured  the  Delawares  that  his  govern- 
ment was  strong  in  its  friendship  for  them 
and  that  he  condoled  with  them  in  the 
loss  of  their  chief,  Captain  White  Eyes. 
This  Indian  died  on  the  return  march  of 
McIntosh  from  Fort  Laurens,  of  the 
smallpox,  and  was  buried  at  Pittsburgh. 

Colonel  Gibson,  shut  up,  as  he  was,  in 
Fort  Laurens,  depended  largely  upon  the 
Moravian  missionary,  Zeisberger,  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  movements  of  the 
“enemy  Indians”  in  the  Ohio  country; 
and  this  preacher  did  not  fail  to  keep  the 
American  commander  well  informed  as  to 


what  was  going  on  to  the  westward.* 
Although  the  Delawares  were  largely  to 
be  relied  upon,  there  were,  nevertheless, 
among  them  some  who  were  treacherous ; 
as  a consequence,  before  the  close  of  Jan- 
uary, one  of  the  Americans  sent  among 
them  by  Gibson  was  killed  and  another 
wounded. 

However,  the  most  serious  stroke  was 
received  from  savages  other  than  Dela- 
wares— mostly  Mingoes,  seventeen  in 
number,  led  by  Simon  Girty,  who  was  now 
active  in  his  exertions  against  his  country- 
men. The  particulars  were  these : On 
the  twenty-first  of  the  month  Captain 
John  Clark  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  commanding  an  escort  having 
supplies  for  Gibson,  reached  Fort  Laurens. 
On  his  return,  the  captain,  with  a sergeant 

* Zeisberger  to  Gibson,  January  19,  1779 — MS. 
letter : Haldimand  Collection. 
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and  fourteen  men,  when  only  about  three 
miles  distant  from  the  fort,  was  attacked 
by  the  force  just  mentioned.  The  Amer- 
icans suffered  a loss  of  two  killed,  four 
wounded  and  one  taken  prisoner.  The 
remainder,  including  Captain  Clark, 
fought  their  way  back  to  the  fort.  Letters 
written  by  the  commander  of  the  post 
and  others,  containing  valuable  informa- 
tion, were  captured  by  Girty.* 

It  now  seemed  to  General  McIntosh  a 
hazardous  undertaking  to  send  supplies 
to  Fort  Laurens  from  Fort  Pitt,  by  way  of 
the  usual  route  of  the  Tuscarawas  ; so  he 
dispatched  Major  Taylor  down  the  Ohio 
with  provisions  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, with  orders  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed up  the  last-named  stream  to  the  re- 
lief of  Colonel  Gibson  and  his  garrison ; 
but  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  “ I am 
now  happily  relieved,”  wrote  McIntosh, 
from  Fort  Pitt,  “ by  the  arrival  of  Major 
Taylor  here,  who  returned  with  one  hun- 
dred men  and  two  hundred  kegs  of  flour. 
He  was  six  days  going  up  the  Muskingum 
river  about  twenty  miles;  the  waters  were 
so  high  and  the  stream  so  rapid,  and  as 
he  had  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  more  to  go,  he  judged  it  impossible 
to  relieve  Colonel  Gibson  in  time,  and 
therefore  returned,  having  lost  two  of  his 
men  sent  to  flank  him  upon  the  shore, 
who  were  killed  and  scalped  by  some 
warriors  coming  down  the  Muskingum.”  f 


* MS.  copies  of  all  these  letters  are  before  me. 
The  originals  form  a part  of  the  Haldimand  Col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum. 

+ McIntosh  to  Washington,  March  12,  1779 — 
MS.  letter.  See  * Washington-Irvine  Correspond- 
ence,’ p.  31,  note  5. 


From  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Laurens, 
after  his  successful  ambuscading  the  de- 
tachment of  Captain  Clark,  the  renegade 
Girty  hastened  with  his  prisoner  and  cap- 
tured correspondence  to  Detroit,  which 
place  he  reached  early  in  February.  He 
reported  to  Captain  Lernoult  that  the 
Wyandots  upon  the  Sandusky  (and  other 
Indians)  were  ready  and  willing  to  attack 
the  fort  commanded  by  Colonel  Gibson, 
and  that  he  had  come  for  ammunition. 
He  earnestly  insisted  on  an  English  cap- 
tain being  sent  with  the  savages  “to  see 
how  they  would  behave.” 

By  the  middle  of  February  provisions 
began  to  grow  scarce  with  Gibson.  He 
sent  word  to  McIntosh,  informing  him  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  concluding  with  these 
brave  words:  “You  may  depend  on  my 
defending  the  fort  to  the  last  extremity.” 
On  the  twenty-third  he  sent  out  a wag- 
oner from  the  fort  for  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  post,  to  draw  wood ; with  the  wag- 
oner went  a guard  of  eighteen  men.  The 
party  was  fired  upon  by  lurking  savages 
and  all  killed  and  scalped  in  sight  of  the 
fort,  except  two,  who  were  made  prisoners. 
The  post  was  immediately  invested  after 
this  ambuscade  by  nearly  two  hundred 
Indians,  mostly  Wyandots  and  Mingoes. 

This  movement  against  Fort  Laurens, 
although  purely  a scheme  of  the  Indians 
in  its  inception,  was  urged  on,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Simon  Girty;  and  Captain  Henry 
Bird  was  sent  forward  from  Detroit  to 
Upper  Sandusky  with  a few  volunteers  to 
promote  the  undertaking — Captain  Ler- 
noult, in  order  to  encourage  the  enter- 
prise, furnishing  the  savages  with  “ a 
large  supply  of  ammunition  and  clothing; 
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also  presents  to  the  chief  warriors.”* 
The  plan  of  the  Indians  was  to  strike  the 
fort  and  drive  off  or  destroy  the  cattle, 
and  if  any  of  the  main  army  under 
McIntosh  attempted  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  garrison,  to  attack  them  in 
the  night  and  distress  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

By  stratagem  the  Indians  made  their 
force  so  appear  that  eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven  savages  were  counted  from  one 
of  the  bastions  of  the  fort.  The  siege 
was  continued  until  the  garrison  was  re- 
duced to  the  verge  of  starvation,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sour  flour  and  an 
equal  weight  of  spoiled  meat  constituting 
a daily  ration.  The  assailants,  however, 
were  finally  compelled  to  return  home,  as 
their  supplies  had  also  become  exhausted. 
Before  the  enemy  left,  a soldier  managed 
to  steal  through  the  lines,  reaching  General 
McIntosh  on  the  third  of  March,  with  a 
message  from  Gibson  informing  him  of 
his  critical  situation. 

The  Fort  Pitt  commander  immediately 
made  exertions  to  set  on  foot  an  expedi- 
tion to  march  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Laurens. 
In  the  event  of  not  meeting  the  foe  upon 
the  Tuscarawas,  the  general  planned,  in 
his  own  mind,  to  march,  before  his  re- 
turn, against  Sandusky  and  destroy  the 
Wyandot  towns ; “ and  if  we  could  not 
get  any  supplies  there,”  are  his  words, 
“proceed  farther.”  On  the  nineteenth 
of  March,  with  about  two  hundred  militia 
quickly  raised  from  the  counties  west  of 
the  mountains,  and  over  three  hundred 


* Colonel  Mason  Bolton  to  General  Haldimand, 
from  Niagara,  March  24,  1779 — MS.  letter  : Haldi- 
mand Collection.  This  has  been  published  (see 
4 Michigan  Pioneer  Collections,  ’ Vol.  IX.,  p.  427). 


Continental  troops  from  Fort  McIntosh 
and  Fort  Pitt,  he  left  the  former  post  upon 
his  second  march  to  the  Tuscarawas,  ar- 
riving there  in  four  days,  to  find  the  siege 
of  Fort  Laurens  abandoned  and  the 
savages  gone.  A salute,  fired  by  the  gar- 
rison upon  the  arrival  of  the  relief  in  sight 
of  the  post,  frightened  the  pack-horses, 
causing  them  to  break  loose,  scattering 
the  supplies  in  the  woods  and  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  a number  of  the  horses  and  of 
some  of  the  provisions. 

The  garrison  of  Fort  Laurens  was 
found  in  a most  deplorable  condition  by 
General  McIntosh.  For  nearly  a week 
Colonel  Gibson  and  his  men  had  subsisted 
on  raw-hides  and  such  roots  as  they  could 
find  in  the  vicinity  after  the  Indians  had 
gone.  The  general  called  a council  of 
war  and  laid  before  the  officers  assembled 
his  plan  for  marching  against  the  Wyan- 
dots  and  striking  a blow  at  their  towns 
upon  the  Sandusky.  But  the  project  was 
unanimously  opposed,  as  the  ground,  so 
early  in  the  season,  was  very  wet,  and  there 
was  a scanty  supply  of  forage  for  their 
horses  and  less  than  two  weeks’  pro- 
visions for  the  whole  army.  So  the  mat- 
ter was  dropped.  Leaving  one  hundred 
and  six  men,  rank  and  file,  of  the  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Frederick  Vernon,  to 
garrison  the  post,  and  a supply  of  food 
for  less  than  two  months,  the  general  re- 
turned with  the  residue  of  his  force  to 
Fort  McIntosh,  reaching  there  in  six 
days. 

“I  wish,”  wrote  Washington,  “matters 
had  been  more  prosperously  conducted 
under  the  command  of  General  McIntosh. 
This  gentleman  was,  in  a manner,  a stran- 
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ger  to  me,  but  during  the  time  of  his 
residence  at  Valley  Forge  I had  imbibed 
a good  opinion  of  his  good  sense,  atten- 
tion to  duty  and  disposition  to  correct 
public  abuses — qualifications  much  to  be 
valued  in  a separate  and  distinct  com- 
mand.” “ To  these  considerations,”  con- 

tinues the  commander-in-chief,  “ were 
added  (and  not  the  least)  his  disinterested 
concern  with  respect  to  the  disputes  which 
had  divided  and  distracted  the  inhabitants 
of  that  western  world,  and  which  would 
have  rendered  an  officer,  from  either 
Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  improper,  while 
none  could  be  spared  from  any  other  state 
with  so  much  convenience  as  McIntosh.”* 

It  is  here  necessary  to  mention,  because 
of  the  bearing  it  has  upon  affairs  in  the 
Ohio  wilderness,  the  fact  that,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  Hamilton,  at 
Vincennes,  capitulated  to  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clark  (who  had  marched  with  his 
brave  soldiers  from  Kaskaskia  to  capture 
the  lieutenant-governor,  if  possible),  and 
the  next  day  took  possession  of  Fort  Sack- 
ville,  changing  the  name  to  Fort  Patrick 
Henry. 

General  McIntosh  having  retired  from 
the  command  of  the  Western  department, 
the  general  government  abandoned,  for 
the  time,  offensive  measures  in  the  west. 
The  forward  movement  from  Fort  Pitt 
resulting,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  erection 
of  Fort  Laurens,  had  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  savages,  to  some  extent,  from 
the  border,  and  increased  the  anxiety 
at  Detroit.  The  successor  of  McIntosh 
was  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead  of  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  who  was 

* Washington  to , March  20,  1779,  in  Mag- 

azine of  American  History,  Vol.  III.,  p.  132. 


then  first  in  rank  after  the  departure  of 
the  general. 

The  condition  of  the  fort  upon  the  Tus- 
carawas early  engaged  the  attention  of 
Brodhead.  Major  Vernon,  at  that  post, 
experienced,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  charge,  many  hardships.  Scarcely  had 
the  command  been  turned  over  to  him 
when  small  parties  of  savages  began  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  vicinity.  He 
soon  had  two  men  killed  out  of  a party  of 
forty  who  were  outside  the  fort  gathering 
fire-wood.  Not  only  this,  but  provisions 
soon  ran  short.  By  the  last  of  April 
Vernon  wrote  Brodhead  that  if  he  did  not 
receive  some  supplies  in  a very  short  time, 
necessity  would  oblige  him  to  begin  on  some 
cow-hides  the  Indians  had  left.  By  the 
middle  of  May  the  greater  part  of  the  gar- 
rison had  to  be  sent  in  or  they  would  have 
starved.  Major  Vernon  held  the  post  ten 
days  longer  with  only  twenty-five  men, 
and  these  subsisted  on  herbs,  salt  and 
cow-hides,  when  provisions  from  Fort  Pitt 
arrived,  escorted  by  a party  of  regulars. 
It  was  high  time  that  relief  came,  as  the 
few  men  of  the  garrison  were  so  reduced 
by  hunger  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand 
on  their -feet.  Past  the  middle  of  June 
the  post  received  an  accession  of  seventy- 
five  men,  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Campbell.  Vernon  returned  to  Fort  Pitt, 
but  his  men  were  left  at  Fort  McIntosh. 

The  Ohio  Indians  were  very  trouble- 
some to  the  people  of  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1779.  As  early  as  the  twenty-sixth  of 
February,  on  the  main  road  east  of  Pitts- 
burgh, only  about  twenty  miles  away 
eighteen  persons — men,  women  and  chil- 
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dren — were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners; 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  all  these  were 
victims  of  raids,  the  participants  in  which 
were  warriors  from  the  westward ; it  is 
more  than  probable  that  some  of  the 
enemy  were  Senecas  from  the  north- 
ward. 

To  assist  in  protecting  the  exposed 
settlements  in  the  trans-Alleghany  country, 
Colonel  Moses  Rawlings’  corps  of  three 
companies  from  Fort  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, were  sent  over  the  mountains ; be- 
sides these,  Pennsylvania  determined  to 
raise  five  companies  of  rangers  for  service 
to  the  westward ; militia,  also,  were  or- 
dered “ to  march  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition ” from  the  eastward  “ for  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  counties  of 
Bedford  and  Westmoreland.”  Before  the 
middle  of  summer,  Fort  Randolph,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  was  evacu- 
ated, but  a fort  named  “ Armstrong  ” was 
erected  at  Kittanning,  the  present  site  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  the  county-seat  of 
Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania,  where 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Continental 
soldiers  were  stationed,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen  Bayard. 
Besides  the  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  men, 
rank  and  file,  at  Fort  McIntosh ; twenty- 
eight  at  Holiday’s  Cove ; the  same  num- 
ber at  Wheeling;  and  the  garrison  in  Fort 
Laurens  of  seventy-five  men,  already  men- 
tioned. Such  was  the  regular  force  on  the 
frontier  from  Kittanning  down  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Ohio  to  Wheeling.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  militia  called  out  on 
short  tours  of  duty  to  patrol  the  woods 
between  certain  points  where  danger  was 
the  most  imminent. 


While  the  western  borders  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  were  being  strength- 
ened, the  enemy  at  Detroit  were  not  idle. 
N ot  only  was  a new  fort  in  process  of  erection 
at  that  place,  but  two  hundred  men  from 
Niagara,  mostly  regulars,  reached  there. 
Besides  this,  two  armed  vessels  were  kept 
on  Lake  Erie  to  watch  for  the  movement 
of  any  Americans  to  the  westward,  one 
sailing  up  and  down  between  what  is 
now  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Cleveland  ; the  other  sta- 
tioned at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  river, 
below  what  is  now  the  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Emigration,  notwithstanding  the  inroads 
of  the  savages,  continued  on  the  increase 
to  what  was  still  Kentucky  county,  Vir- 
ginia, during  the  first  half  of  1779.  A 
stockade,  “on  the  main  land,”  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  (afterwards  Louisville)  was 
completed  in  the  spring,  but  the  town  had 
not  yet  been  given  the  name  by  which  the 
city  is  now  known.  Now,  the  increase  of 
population  in  this  part  of  Virginia  made 
it  necessary  for  Colonel  John  Bowman, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  add  to 
his  endeavors  in  a corresponding  ratio  to 
protect  the  incoming  settlers.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion,  finally,  that  an  aggres- 
sive movement  must  be  made  against  the 
Shawanese  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio. 
These  Indians  on  the  waters  of  the  Miami 
rivers  must  be  attacked  in  their  own  vil- 
lages, although,  as  yet,  there  had  been  no 
authorized  expedition  from  that  county 
into  the  enemy’s  country.  Finally,  Bow- 
man resolved  to  move  against  the  village 
of  Chillicothe,  located  on  the  waters  of 
the  Little  Miami,  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  present  site  of  Xenia,  in  Greene 
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county,  Ohio.  He  accordingly  notified 
the  Kentucky  people  of  his  determination, 
and  a volunteer  force  was  soon  raised  for 
the  undertaking. 

Five  companies  finally  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking.  Once  across  the 
Ohio,  and  the  little  army  was  formed  into 
three  divisions,  numbering,  in  all,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  men.  It  was  now 
the  thirtieth  of  May,  and  the  point  aimed  at 
was  reached  and  the  village  set  on  fire. 
But  the  colonel’s  success  was  only  partial. 
After  killing  several  savages  and  securing 
a considerable  amount  of  plunder,  the 
expedition  began  its  return  march,  but  was 
attacked  by  the  S'nawanese,  who,  however, 
were  repulsed  and  suffered  a loss  of  five 
killed  and  six  wounded.*  This  enter- 
prise had  the  effect  to  quiet  the  alarm 
upon  the  border,  especially  in  the  Ken- 
tucky settlements  for  a brief  period. 

The  Senecas  and  Monseys,  from 
their  towns  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Alleghany,  were  now  making  inroads 
across  the  northern  line  of  defence 
in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Brodhead,  from  Fort  Pitt,  marched  against 
these  savages  with  a force  of  six  hundred 
and  five  men,  rank  and  file,  together  with 
a number  of  Delaware  Indians;  but 
previous  to  this,  Fort  Laurens  was  evacu- 
ated that  the  garrison  might  be  added  to 
the  colonel’s  force.  The  expedition 
proved  highly  successful.  A number  of 
Indian  towns  was  burned,  many  acres  of 
corn  laid  waste  and  a valuable  booty 
secured.  Brodhead  received  the  thanks 
of  Washington  and  congress  for  his  under- 
taking, which  was  carried  forward  in 

* Bird  to  Lemoult,  June  9,  1779 — MS.  letter  : 
Haldimand  Collection. 


August  and  September  to  the  prosperous 
termination  just  mentioned. 

Upon  the  return  of  Brodhead  from  his 
successful  expedition  against  the  Senecas, 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Alleghany,  he 
had  a conference  with  some  chiefs  from 
the  Ohio  wilderness.  The  representatives 
of  the  Wyandots  and  of  one  tribe  (or 
clan)  of  the  Shawanese  promised  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  preserve  peace 
between  their  respective  nations  and  the 
United  States.  The  Fort  Pitt  command- 
ant assured  them  they  should  have  peace, 
provided  they  took  as  many  scalps  from 
the  enemy  as  they  had  done  from  the 
Americans,  and  provided  further,  that  on 
every  occasion  when  called  upon,  they 
should  join  the  latter;  “which,”  wrote 
Brodhead,  “ they  have  engaged  to  do,” 
but  which,  in  reality,  they  had  no  inten- 
tions of  doing.  Their  promises,  however, 
had  some  weight  with  the  American  com- 
mander. As  to  the  Delaware  chiefs  pres- 
ent, their  assurances  were  sincere  as  well 
as  encouraging,  for  thirty  warriors  were 
present  of  that  nation  ready  and  willing 
to  go  to  war,  but  Brodhead  had  “ nothing 
to  encourage  them  with ;”  and,  without 
the  means  of  paying  them,  he  could  not 
“send  them  out.”  Before  the  close  of 
the  year,  however,  because  the  general 
government  could  in  no  way  encourage 
them  except  by  promises,  there  was  man- 
ifested a disposition  on  part  of  some  of 
the  chiefs  to  waver  in  their  attachment. 

There  was  a considerable  influx  of  set- 
tlers to  the  Kentucky  country  in  the  latter 
half  of  1779,  anc*  the  savages  renewed  their 
inroads  from  their  towns  north  of  the  Ohio 
with  increasing  ferocity.  “I  am  informed,” 
wrote  Colonel  Brodhead  to  Washington, 
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from  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  ninth  of  October, 
“the  western  Mingoes,  the  Wyandots  of 
Upper  Sandusky  and  the  Shawanese  have 
lately  been  very  hostile  against  the  new 
settlements  on  Kentucky  and  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio.”  The  information  received 
by  the  Fort  Pitt  commander  was  substan- 
tially correct,  and  the  crowning  effort  of 
the  Ohio  Indians  for  the  year  was  in  Ken- 
tucky (still  only  a county  of  Virginia). 
The  particulars  were  these : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  previous  year 
the  Virginia  government  selected  Colonel 
David  Rogers  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  with 
a small  company,  to  obtain  supplies  from 
the  Spaniards  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
of  that  state.  The  needed  stores  were 
finally  obtained  at  St.  Louis,  and  Rogers 
commenced  his  return  up  the  Ohio,  stop- 
ping at  the  Falls  in  September,  1779,  where 
he  was  reinforced.  Early  in  October, 
with  about  seventy  men,  in  two  large 
boats,  he  continued  up  the  river  to  a point 
about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami  river,  when,  on  the  fifth,  he 
was  overpowered  on  the  Kentucky  side 
of  the  Ohio  by  a superior  force  to  his 
own,  consisting  of  Shawanese,  Wyandots, 
Delawares  and  Mingoes,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Simon  Girty  and  his 
brother  George,  together  with  Matthew 
Elliott.  Forty  of  the  Americans  (includ- 
ing Rogers)  were  killed  and  five  taken 
prisoners.  Forty  bales  of  dry  goods,  a 
quantity  of  rum  and  fusees,  together  with 
“a chest  of  hard  specie,”  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

As  a defence  against  savage  aggressions 
during  the  coming  winter,  Colonel  Brod- 
head  arranged  his  force  of  Continental 
troops  and  independent  companies  in  such 


positions  as,  in  his  judgment,  would  best 
protect  the  borderers.  What  was  left  of 
Rawlings’  corps,  together  with  the  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  regiment  and  the  Ninth 
Virginia,  were  still  in  the  Western  depart- 
ment. Fort  Armstrong,  at  Kittanning, 
and  Fort  Crawford,  some  distance  below 
on  the  Alleghany,  were  evacuated.  The 
principal  points  garrisoned  were  Wheeling, 
Holiday’s  Cove,  Fort  McIntosh,  Fort  Pitt, 
Fort  Hand,  Fort  Wallace  and  Hannas- 
town.  During  most  of  the  year  Brodhead 
had  been  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  make, 
by  aid  of  Washington,  an  expedition 
against  Detroit;  but  the  commander-in- 
chief could  give  him  no  particular  en- 
couragement, and  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon,  for  the  time,  all  thoughts  of  an 
aggressive  movement  towards  that  post. 

Although  the  spring  of  1780  opened 
hopefully,  so  far  as  the  friendship  of  the 
Coshocton  Delawares  was  concerned,  yet, 
as  to  the  “enemy  Indians,”  there  were, 
even  before  the  close  of  winter,  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings  all  along  the  frontiers 
of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and  north- 
western Virginia;  for,  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  March,  they  began  their  depre- 
dations, which  was  sooner  than  had  been 
expected,  considering  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  At  a sugar  camp  on  Raccoon 
creek,  a stream  flowing  into  the  Ohio,  on 
the  left,  thirty-three  miles  by  the  course  of 
the  river  below  Pittsburgh,  five  men  were 
killed  and  three  girls  and  three  boys 
taken  prisoners. 

“We  have  heard  nothing  all  the  whole 
winter,”  wrote  Heckewelder  from  the 
banks  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  the  month  just  mentioned,  “what  the 
enemy  have  been  doing  ; the  snow  being 
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so  deep  and  the  weather  so  continually  cold 
have,  I suppose,  prevented  this;  but  this 
day  I am  imformed  that  three  young  fel- 
lows— two  Delawares  and  one  Wyandot — 
have  turned  back  from  a body  of  warriors 
consisting  of  twenty-six  men.  They  gave 
information  that  five  or  six  companies 
of  warriors  have  gone  out — two  parties 
of  Wyandots  towards  Beaver  creek 
and  the  others  down  the  river.” 
It  hardly  need  be  mentioned  that  this 
was  written  by  the  Moravian  be- 
fore he  became  imbued  with  Tory  senti- 
ments— when  he  looked  upon  all  enemies 
to  America  as  his  enemies. 

About  the  time  of  the  happening  of 
the  events  just  narrated,  three  boats,  in 
descending  the  Ohio,  were  attacked  “ by 
some  twenty-five  Indians  of  mixed  tribes,” 
a few  miles  below  Captina  creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Ohio  on  the  right,  twenty- 
one  miles  below  Wheeling,  and  one  of 
them  captured.  In  the  boats  were  some 
families  on  their  way  to  Kentucky. 
Several  men  and  a small  child  were 
killed.  Twenty-one  persons — men,  women 
and  children — were  made  prisoners. 
Among  them  was  Catharine  Malott,  a girl 
in  her  teens,  who  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  Simon  Girty.  “No  doubt  this 
success,”  wrote  Zeisberger  from  the  Tus- 
carawas, “will  encourage  the  savages  to 
do  more  mischief.” 

Colonel  Brodhead  now  called  together 
the  county  lieutenants  of  the  trans-Alle- 
ghany counties  to  consult  upon  the  alarm- 
ing state  of  affairs.  It  was  determined  to 
strike,  if  possible,  the  Shawanese,  but  his 
purpose,  in  the  end,  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  Indians,  meanwhile,  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome — over  forty  men, 


women  and  children  had  fallen  victims 
to  their  ferocity  in  the  country  south  and 
southwest  of  Fort  Pitt.  The  accounts 
received  by  the  Fort  Pitt  commandant 
relative  to  the  British  garrison  at  Detroit 
differed  widely,  some  making  it  to  consist 
of  two  hundred  men,  some  three  hundred 
and  others  upward  of  four  hundred.  This 
determined  him,  about  the  last  of  May,  to 
send  Captain  Samuel  Brady, with  five  white 
men  and  two  Delaware  Indians, to  Sandusky 
to  endeavor  to  take  a British  prisoner.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  June  Brady  returned  with- 
out having  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
undertaking.  However,  he  had  a most 
exciting  time  of  it.  He  captured  two 
young  squaws  within  two  miles  of  the 
principal  Wyandot  village,  one  of  whom 
effected  her  escape  after  six  days'  march 
by  Brady  homeward.  The  other  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  as  far  as  the  waters  of 
the  Beaver  river,  where  he  met  seven  war- 
riors who  had  taken  a woman  and  child 
from  Chartiers  creek  (in  Westmoreland 
county,  as  claimed  by  Pennsylvania). 
Brady's  party  fired  at  the  warriors,  killing 
their  captain.  They  also  rescued  the 
white  woman,  but  their  own  prisoner 
made  her  escape. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  1780  saw  an 
increased  emigration  to  Kentucky.  Three 
hundred  large  family  boats  arrived  during 
the  spring  at  the  Falls,  where  Louisville 
had  just  been  established.  There  was 
also  a considerable  influx  by  the  “ wilder- 
ness road.”  Colonel  Arent  Schuyler  de 
Peyster,  who  was  now  in  command  at 
Detroit,  had  advices  that  the  “ rebels  ” 
had  “ quite  surrounded  the  Indian  hunt- 
ing ground  of  Kentucky,”  and  had  built 
“small  forts  at  two  days’  journey  from 
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each  other.”*  Because  of  this,  he  would 
organize  an  expedition  against  them. 
But,  in  order  to  fully  understand  the 
movements  which  followed,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  as  to  the  incidents  connected 
with  George  Rogers  Clark’s  occupation  of 
Illinois  and  Wabash  country  since  the 
capture  by  him  of  Hamilton,  in  February 
of  the  previous  year,  already  noted. 

The  lieutenant-governor  of  Detroit  was 
sent,  together  with  his  officers  and  a num- 
ber of  his  men,  prisoners  to  Virginia  by 
Clark,  who  then  turned  his  attention  to 
reaping,  as  much  as  possible,  the  full  re- 
wards of  his  victory.  Six  boats  returned 
to  Kaskaskia  with  prisoners,  while  a small 
garrison  occupied  Fort  Patrick  Henry,  in 
Vincennes.  Civil  matters  were  also  looked 
after ; and  then,  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  1779,  Clark  “set  out  for  Kaskas- 
kia by  water,  with  a guard  of  eighty 
men.”.. 

Before  the  capture  of  Hamilton,  and 
while  in  the  Illinois  towns,  Clark  had 
made  peace  with  a number  of  Indian 
nations.  “Those  Indians,”  he  wrote, 
“ who  are  active  against  us  are  the 
Six  Nations  [Senecas,  or  Mingoes,  as 
they  were  usually  called],  part  of  the 
Shawanese,  the  Miamies,  and  about  half 
of  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Iowas  and 
Pottawattamies,  bordering  on  the  lakes. 
Those  nations  who  have  treated  with  me 
have  since  behaved  very  well ; they  are 
the  Piankeshaws,  Kikapoos,  Weatanons 
[Weas]  of  the  Wabash  river;  the  Kaskas- 
kias,  Peorians,  Mitchigamis,  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  Iowas,  Illinois  and  Pottawattamies 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers.” 

* De  Peyster  to  General  Haldiraand,  March  8, 
1780 — MS.  letter  : Haldimand  Collection. 


“ Part  of  the  Chippewas,”  he  added, 
“ have  also  treated  and  are  peaceable. 
I continually  keep  agents  among  them  to 
watch  their  motions  and  keep  them 
peaceably  inclined.  Many  of  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Chickasaws  are,  I fear,  ill  dis- 
posed.” 

Clark  having  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
Illinois  towns  and  upon  the  Wabash, 
longed  to  be  placed  in  condition  as  to  men 
and  supplies  to  march  against  Detroit. 
There  can  be  no  peace,  he  declared,  ex- 
pected from  many  [Indian]  nations  while 
the  English  have  possession  of  that  post. 
It  was,  indeed,  a part  of  his  original  plan 
to  capture  first  the  Illinois  and  then  move 
against  Detroit ; at  least,  such  was  his 
design  as  formulated  in  his  own  mind 
from  the  start.  He  was  now  encouraged 
by  the  promise  of  reinforcements  from 
the  east ; and  he  resolved  to  rendezvous 
at  Vincennes,  moving  thence  northward 
to  the  objective  point  just  mentioned. 
But  the  expected  reinforcements  did  not 
come  ; and  although  marching  again  to 
Vincennes,  in  the  last  days  of  June,  he 
was  constrained,  finally,  to  wholly  aban- 
don the  enterprise.  It  was  then  resolved 
by  him  to  spend  a few  months  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  hoping  upon  his  arrival 
there  to  be  able  to  raise  a sufficient  force 
to  punish  the  Shawanese  upon  the  Mi- 
ami rivers  and  the  Scioto,  in  a more  signal 
manner  than  had  been  done  by  Colonel 
Bowman.  He  reached  the  Falls  on  the 
twentieth  of  August,  issuing  his  orders 
thereafter,  from  “ Headquarters  ” as  “Col- 
onel of  the  Illinois  Battalion  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Virginia  Forces  in 
the  Western  Department.”  His  com- 
mand, then,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
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and  Colonel  Brodhead’s  at  Fort  Pitt, 
were  the  two  principal  ones  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  For  the  residue  of  the  year 
Clark  remained  at  “ Headquarters,”  dis- 
appointed in  attempting  anything  against 
the  Ohio  Indians  by  reason  of  the  low 
stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio  river.  From 
this  time  forward  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  chief  points  for  concentrating  troops 
and  supplies  for  the  Americans  in  the 
west  were  at  Pittsburgh  and  Louisville ; 
for  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies, 
the  principal  places  were  Detroit  and 
Michilimackinac.  At  the  post  last  named 
Patrick  Sinclair  was  now  in  command  as 
lieutenant-governor. 

In  the  spring  of  1780  Clark,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  estab- 
lished a post  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  a short  distance  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Fort  Jefferson.  It  was  while  he 
was  engaged  in  this  enterprise  that  De 
Peyster,  at  Detroit,  resolved  upon  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Kentucky  country  as  already 
hinted  at,  particulars  of  which  under- 
taking will  now  be  related. 

A part  of  the  garrison  at  Detroit,  with 
some  small  ordnance,  all  the  Indian 
officers  at  that  post  and  as  many  vol- 
unteers as  could  be  obtained,  with  all  the 
Indians  that  could  be  got  together  both 
at  the  post  and  on  the  march,  were  to 
constitute  the  army  which  was  to  attack 
some  of  the  forts  which  surrounded  “ the 
Indian  hunting-ground  in  Kentucky.” 
“I  have  had  the  Wabash  Indians  here  by 
invitation,”  wrote  De  Peyster  from  De- 
troit ; “ they  have  promised  to  keep 
Clark  at  the  Falls.  About  sixty  of  the 
Michilimackinac  Indians  have  been  here 


upon  a visit ; some  of  them  engaged  to 
join  the  Wabash  Indians.”  But  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Colonel  Clark  was  not 
at  Louisville,  as  De  Peyster  supposed. 

Having  thus  fully  made  up  his  mind  to 
undertake  the  reduction  of  the  Kentucky 
forts,  De  Peyster  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  forwarding  the  movement.  “ A 
large  corps  of  agents  and  interpreters  was 
[soon]  at  work  among  the  Indians,  arous- 
ing their  cupidity,  exciting  their  passions, 
embittering  their  zeal  and  enlisting  their 
energies.  They  were  largely  and  freely 
furnished  with  those  articles  which  in- 
creased their  comfort,  attracted  their 
fancy,  or  added  to  their  murderous  ef- 
ficiency.” The  whole  force  was  put  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Henry  Bird,  who 
left  Detroit  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  with  a 
detachment  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  whites  and  one  hundred  Lake  Indians, 
having  every  assurance  that  his  little  army 
would  be  largely  increased  by  savage 
allies  in  the  Ohio  region.*  It  is  because 
of  the  last-mentioned  fact  that  Ohio  history 
is  incomplete  without  a recital  therein  of 
the  events  connected  with  this  notable 
expedition.  With  Captain  Bird  went 
“Mr.  Elliott”  and  “the  three  Girtys.” 
The  captain  took  with  him  two  small  can- 
non, these  constituting  the  “ ordnance  ” 
which  De  Peyster  had  previously  suggested 
he  should  send. 

Captain  Bird,  after  reaching  the  Mau- 
mee river,  ascended  it  to  its  head — the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  He  then  moved  up  the  St. 

* De  Peyster  to  Sinclair,  May  18,  1780 — MS.  letter: 
Haldimand  Collection.  This  has  been  published  in 

‘ Michigan  Pioneer  Collections,'  Vol.  IX.,  p.  582, 
where  the  words,  “one  thousand”  should  read, 
without  doubt,  **  one  hundred.” 
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Mary’s  to  the  portage.  “ By  letters  just 
received  from  Captain  Bird,”  wrote  De 
Peyster  to  General  Haldimand,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  May,  “he  expected  to 
pass  the  carrying-place  by  Tuesday  last, 
after  which  he  has  down  the  stream  [the 
Great  Miami]  all  the  way  to  the  Ohio.” 
On  the  twenty-first  Bird  wrote  from 
“ Monsieur  Lorimer’s  ” that  everything  was 
six  leagues  below  the  portage,  where  the 
pirouges  were  being  made.  He  also  wrote 
that  Clark,  at  the  Falls,  was  advertised 
of  his  coming,  though  ignorant  of  his 
force  and  of  his  having  artillery.  But, 
of  course,  he  was  in  error  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  American  commander. 

Near  the  confluence  of  Loramie’s  creek 
with  the  Great  Miami,  the  promised  re- 
inforcement of  Ohio  savages  met  Bird. 
It  consisted  of  three  hundred  Indians 
under  the  general  direction  of  Captain 
Alexander  McKee.  This  number  was 
soon  augmented  by  about  two  hundred 
more.  These  allies  were  largely  Shaw- 
anese — the  Wyandots  staying  at  home 
preparatory  to  a march  eastward.  Now, 
the  plan  of  Bird  (or,  as  may  be  said,  of 
DePeyster)  was,  first  to  attack  the  Louis- 
ville fort,  and  he  had  explained  this  to 
the  savages  ; but  the  Indian  chiefs  decided 
against  this  policy  (luckily,  perhaps,  for 
the  Americans,  as,  with  his  two  cannon, 
the  captain  might  have  made  it  “ warm  ” 
for  that  stockade,  especially  as  Clark  was 
not  there),  and  determined  to  march 
against  the  forts  on  “Licking  creek.”* 
In  this  decision,  Bird  was  compelled  to 
acquiesce,  greatly  to  his  mortification  ; for 

*Bird  to  De  Peyster,  June  n,  1780 — MS.  letter: 
Haldimand  Collection. 


he  had  now  learned  of  the  absence  of 
Clark  from  the  Falls. f 

Bird’s  force  moved  up  the  Ohio  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  mouth 
of  Licking,  opposite  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Cincinnati,  thence  up  the  stream 
last  named  to  its  forks,  where  Falmouth, 
Pendleton  county,  Kentucky,  is  now 
situated.  The  captain  then  proceeded  by 
land  to  Ruddle’s  station,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  South  Licking,  about  a mile 
below  the  mouth  of  what  is  known  as 
Townsend  creek,  and  a mile  and  a quarter 
above  what  is  now  Lair’s  station,  on  the 
Kentucky  Central  railroad.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  station  assailed  capitu- 
lated. Two  discharges  of  one  of  the  can- 
non satisfied  the  garrison  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  defence ; so  Isaac  Ruddle  sur- 
rendered, getting  terms  to  the  effect  that 
the  lives  of  those  within  the  stockade 
should  be  saved  and  themselves  taken  to 
Detroit.  But  Captain  Bird  was  powerless 
to  restrain  the  savages.  “ They  rushed 
in,”  are  his  words,  “ tore  the  poor  children 
from  their  mothers’  breasts,  killed  and 
wounded  many.”J 

Martin’s  station  was  next  assailed.  It 
was  situated  about  five  miles  away  (about 
three  miles  below  the  present  town  of 
Paris,  in  Bourbon  county).  The  result 
was  the  same  as  at  Ruddle’s  station,  but 
the  prisoners  taken  numbered  less  than  at 
the  last-named  post.  It  was  now  seen  by 
Bird  that  he  could  not  progress  any 
farther  in  his  work  of  capturing  the  Ken- 

+ McKee  to  same,  July  8,  1780 — MS.  letter  : 
Haldimand  Collection. 

J Bird  to  De  Peyster,  July  1,  1780 — MS.  letter: 
Haldimand  Collection. 
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tucky  forts,  but  must  at  once  begin  his 
homeward  march.  He  had  exhausted  his 
supply  of  provisions,  and  the  prisoners 
were  in  danger  of  starving ; besides, 
heavy  rains  continued,  which,  the  captain 
declared,  “ rotted  ” his  “ people’s  feet.” 
The  prisoners,  notwithstanding  that  many 
had  been  killed,  were  numerous,  amount- 
ing to  between  three  and  four  hundred. 

Captain  Bird,  on  his  march  homeward, 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  cannon  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Great  Miami.  He 
reached  Detroit  on  the  fourth  of  August, 
the  Indians  in  the  Ohio  country  having, 
meanwhile,  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
expedition,  so  far  as  the  capture  of  the 
two  stations  was  concerned,  was  looked 
upon  by  De  Peyster  as  a success,  of 
course ; but,  in  so  far  as  its  principal  ob- 
ject was  concerned — the  breaking  up  of 
the  Kentucky  settlements  and  the  defeat- 
ing of  Colonel  Clark — it  was  regarded  by 
him  (as  it  really  was)  a signal  failure. 

Bird’s  expedition  was  intended  to  supple- 
ment one  which  moved  down  the  Missis- 
sippi from  what  is  now  the  Wisconsin  and 
Upper  Michigan  country  against  the  Illi- 
nois towns  and  St.  Louis.  The  last-men- 
tioned place  was  occupied  by  Spanish  sol- 
diers and  had  a Spanish  governor ; but  that 
did  not  prevent  it  being  an  object  of  attack 
by  the  British,  as  Spain  was  now  at  war 
with  Great  Britain.  The  expedition  just 
spoken  of  was  organized  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Sinclair  at  Michilimackinac, 
and  consisted  largely  of  savages.  Clark, 
at  Fort  Jefferson,  was  advised  of  the 
movement  and  hastened  up  the  river  to 
succor  Cahokia  and  assist  the  Spaniards 
of  St.  Louis.  He  reached  the  former 
place  in  time,  and  the  success  of  the 


enemy  did  not  amount  to  anything  very 
serious.  Just  then,  Clark  heard  of  Bird’s 
movement  against  Kentucky,  and  he  has- 
tened back  to  the  fort  he  had  left,  took 
what  force  could  be  spared*  and  made 
all  possible  progress  to  Louisville,  arriving 
only  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  enemy 
against  the  two  posts  on  Licking.  He 
immediately  resolved  to  retaliate  by 
marching  against  the  Shawanese  on  the 
waters  of  the  Little  Miami  and  the  Mad 
river. 

Quickly  the  settlers  rallied  at  the  com- 
mand of  Clark,  and  nearly  a thousand 
men  were  soon  moving  to  the  point 
agreed  upon  for  the  rendezvous,  which 
was  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  The  army  was  composed 
not  alone  of  volunteers — some  regulars 
from  Louisville  went  with  them.  Be- 
fore the  march  began,  Clark  caused 
two  block-houses  to  be  put  up,  in 
which  to  store  provisions  and  where  the 
wounded  men  could  be  cared  for.  These 
were  the  first  buildings  erected  upon  the 
site  of  Ohio’s  chief  city ; but  Cincinnati 
does  not  date  its  settlement  from  the  time 
of  their  being  built. 

The  army  moved  forward  on  the 
second  of  August.  One  field  piece — a 
six  pounder — was  taken  along.  Chilli- 
cothe  was  reached  on  the  sixth.  This 
was  the  Shawanese  village  previously 
attacked  by  Colonel  Bowman.  It  was 
found  in  flames  and  its  inhabitants  gone. 
The  march  was  then  resumed  for  Piqua, 
another  Shawanese  town.  It  was  located 
on  the  north  side  of  Mad  river,  in  what 

* The  tradition  that  only  two  soldiers  accompa- 
nied him  from  Fort  Jefferson  back  to  Louisville 
is  now  known  to  be  wholly  erroneous. 
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is  now  Clark  county,  Ohio,  about  five 
miles  west  of  the  present  city  of  Spring- 
field.  Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
eighth,  the  village  was  attacked.  There 
was  here  a considerable  number  of  sav- 
ages. They  resolved  almost  against 
hope  to  contest,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
further  progress  of  the  Americans  ; how- 
ever, nearly  all  soon  fled,  leaving  less  than 
one  hundred  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
These  were,  after  a stubborn  resistance, 
driven  from  the  village  with  a loss  of  a num- 


ber of  scalps.  The  Americans  had  fifteen 
killed  and  one  taken  prisoner.  The  next 
day  all  the  buildings  of  the  town  were  set 
on  fire  and  all  of  the  corn-fields  totally 
destroyed,  “ to  the  great  distress  of  the 
Indians.”  Clark  made  a quick  march 
back  to  the  Ohio,  and,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking,  the  army  dispersed  — the 
commander,  with  his  regulars,  returning 
at  once  to  Louisville. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


[ To  be  continued .] 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 
III. 

GENERAL  JAMES  CRAIG. 


Prominent  among  the  citizens  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  and  closely  associated 
with  much  of  the  history  of  the  historic 
city,  is  General  James  Craig,  yet  a hale 
and  hearty  gentleman  of  a few  more 
months  than  seventy  years,  whom  his 
legion  of  friends  would  heartily  wish  may 
live  so  long  as  they  do,  at  least. 

In  1817,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
February,  in  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, James  Craig  was  born.  His 
people  moved  to  Ohio  when  he  was  three 
years  old,  and  settled  near  Mansfield, 
Richland  county.  Here  and  at  Millers- 
burg,  in  Holmes  county,  but  mostly  in 
the  last-named  place,  he  went  to  school, 
but  when  only  eight  years  of  age  was 
placed  in  the  employment  of  Seth  Hunt, 
6 


a general  dealer  in  goods  at  Millersburg 
and  neighboring  villages.  In  this  employ- 
ment, and  in  all  the  places  where  Seth 
Hunt’s  mercantile  interests  existed,  Craig 
remained  until  he  was  twenty-one.  After 
that  he  became  second  clerk  of  a steam- 
boat— what  is  known  as  “ mud  clerk,” 
because  it  is  such  an  official’s  duty  to  go 
ashore,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  look 
after  freight.  This  boat  plied  on  the 
Ohio,  Cumberland  and  Mississippi  rivers 
from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville,  and  thence 
to  St.  Louis  and  return,  and  the  vessel  was 
labeled  the  Gallatin . During  spare 
hours  on  board  the  Gallatin  Mr. Craig  read 
law  books,  having  studied  the  same  a 
great  deal  while  in  the  employ  of  Seth 
Hunt. 
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The  supreme  court  of  Ohio  was,  at  the 
time  he  applied  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
at  Fort  Defiance,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  Ohio  students  of  law  to  go  to  that 
supreme  court  for  admission.  It  was  in 
1839  that  Mr.  Craig  set  out  one  day,  with 
four  other  candidates  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, from  Perrysburg,  on  horseback, 
for  the  two  days’  ride  to  Fort  Defiance, 
which  place  of  defence  against  the  Indians 
and  British,  “ mad  ” Anthony  Wayne  had 
caused  to  be  erected  in  the  days  when  it 
was  sorely  needed.  On  this  ride  Mr. 
Craig  fell  in  with  Judge  Wood,  who  was 
afterwards  governor  of  Ohio,  and  who  was 
then  presiding  justice  of  the  court  which 
was  to  receive  or  reject  Mr.  Craig  and  his 
fellow-students  as  practitioners  in  tribunals 
of  law.  On  the  ride  young  Craig,  whom 
one  can  easily  understand  had  then,  as 
now,  the  faculty  of  making  himself  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  company,  spared  no 
pains  to  impress  himself  as  favorably  as 
possible  upon  the  dignified  judge.  Upon 
arrival  at  Fort  Defiance  the  necessary 
court  committee  for  the  examination  of  the 
students  was  organized,  and  the  entire  five 
were  shortly  endowed  with  the  proper 
license  as  lawyers. 

Mr.  Craig  immediately  went  to  the 
practice  at  New  Philadelphia,  Tuscarawas 
county,  and  was  married  while  living  there 
to  Miss  Helen  Pfouts  of  Wayne  county, 
now  living,  and  at  present  on  a trip 
through  Europe.  The  marriage  occurred 
in  1843,  and  soon  afterwards  the  couple 
moved  to  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Craig  opened 
a law  office  in  Oregon,  Holt  county.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
Missouri,  and  to-day  of  the  members  of 
that  assembly,  house  and  senate,  of  whom 


there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
General  Craig  to-day  knows  of  only  about 
six  living.  Among  those  are  Honorable 
James  O.  Broadhead,  who  is  still  in  active 
law  practice  in  St.  Louis,  and  General  Wil- 
liam F.  Switzler,  commissioner  of  the 
bureau  of  agriculture  at  Washington. 

During  the  war  with  Mexico,  Mr.  Craig 
raised  a company  to  go  with  the  invading 
army,  and  was  commissioned  captain. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  sent  to  Mexico, 
Captain  Craig  and  his  company  were  at- 
tached to  Colonel  Powell’s  regiment,  and 
sent  to  the  plains  as  scouts  and  Indian  fight- 
ers among  the  Pawnees,  Arrapahoes,  Sioux, 
etc.,  and  the  regiment  was  kept  at  this 
duty  until  some  months  after  the  war. 
In  this  service,  guarding  the  Santa  Fe 
trail,  preventing  incursions  of  the  Indians 
upon  the  settlers  and  emigrants,  restoring 
captured  property  and  general  duty  of 
that  character,  occupied  the  time  until  late 
in  1848,  when  the  regiment  was  mustered 
out  of  the  army  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

In  the  following  spring,  that  of  1849, 
Captain  Craig  was  one  among  the  sixty 
thousand  who  during  that  year  crossed  the 
plains  and  mountains  to  California,  and 
thus  became  one  of  the  argonauts  known 
to  history  as  “ forty-niners.”  In  Califor- 
nia, within  a year,  he  made  a few  thousand 
dollars,  and  obtained  his  financial  start  in 
life. 

In  the  summer  of  1850  Captain  Craig 
returned  to  the  east,  coming  via  Panama 
and  New  Orleans,  and  settled  in  St.'Joseph, 
Missouri,  where  he  has  been  a citizen  ever 
since,  his  family  having  remained  in  Mis- 
souri during  the  California  trip. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  St.  Joseph, 
Captain  Craig  was  elected  prosecuting 
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attorney  for  his  judicial  circuit,  and  at 
that  time  the  criminal  docket  was  the 
heaviest  of  that  of  any  court  in  the  United 
States,  a fact  which  was  caused  by  the 
thousands  of  adventurers  who  were  then 
passing  through  the  city,  which  was  then 
the  starting-point  and  out-fitting  post  for 
California  in  1851  and  1852. 

In  1856  Attorney  Craig  was  elected  to 
congress  and  was  reelected  in  1858,  and 
served  altogether  in  the  lower  house  four 
years.  In  1861  President  Lincoln  com- 
missioned Mr.  Craig  brigadier-general  and 
gave  him  command  of  a western  district 
against  the  hostile  Indians,  which  included 
the  troops  at  Forts  Kearney,  Laramie  and 
Bridger  and  at  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
cities. 

Late  in  1863  General  Craig  made  ap- 
plication to  be  relieved  of  his  western 
command  and  to  be  sent  to  the  front  at 
the  south.  Failing  in  this,  he  resigned  his 
commission  as  brigadier  in  the  United 
States  army  and  accepted  a commission 
bearing  the  same  rank  from  the  governor 
of  Missouri,  and  was  engaged  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  the  command  of 
troops  who  were  hunting  and  fighting 
guerrillas  in  the  state  suggested.  Among 
the  bands  of  “ partisan  rangers,”  as  they 
politely  called  themselves,  and  to  whom 
General  Craig  and  his  command  gave 
special  attention,  were  those  of  the  notori- 
ous Quantrell  and  Bill  Anderson.  It  was 
through  a strategic  movement  and  the 
energy  of  General  Craig  that  Bill  Ander- 
son was  finally  slain  and  his  band  dis- 
organized. Coincidently  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  Quantrell  was  from  the  same 
county  in  Ohio  in  which  General  Craig 
had  resided  previous  to  his  removal  west. 


From  1866  to  1869  inclusive,  General 
Craig  was  United  States  internal  revenue 
collector  of  the  St.  Joseph  district,  but 
resigned  that  office  and  recommended  his 
successor,  Colonel  A.  N.  Schuster,  who 
was  appointed  by  President  Grant. 

From  the  time  General  Craig  left  con- 
gress he  was  for  fifteen  years  connected 
with  the  construction  and  conduct  of 
western  railroads.  He  was  for  some  years 
president  of  the  Hannibal  & St.  Joseph, 
the  pioneer  railroad  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  built  the  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  & Council  Bluffs  railroad  and  was 
its  first  president.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  St.  Joseph  & Denver,  now  the 
Grand  Island  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  made  the  arrangement  among  the 
business  men  of  St.  Joseph  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  ten  miles  of  that 
road,  thus  to  secure  a land  grant  for  it 
from  the  state  of  Kansas. 

To  the  marriage  of  General  Craig  and 
his  estimable  wife  were  born  six  children, 
four  boys  and  two  girls.  One  son,  James 
Craig,  jr.,  is  a prominent  lawyer  of  St. 
Joseph,  but  is  at  present  with  his  mother 
on  a tour  of  Europe.  Benjamin  H.  Craig, 
another  son,  graduated  in  the  naval  school 
at  Annapolis,  and  while  on  duty  aboard  his 
vessel  off  Chili  and  Peru,  in  1883,  he  con- 
tracted consumption,  and  while  in  com- 
pany with  his  mother  en  route  to  Algiers, 
hoping  to  benefit  his  health,  he  died  in 
southern  France  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  Louis  A.  Craig,  an- 
other son,  graduated  at  the  West  Point 
Military  academy  and  is  now  an  officer  in 
the  Sixth  United  States  cavalry.  The 
other  son,  who  is  dead,  was  named  Willard, 
and  died  in  boyhood.  Of  the  daughters, 
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Clara  C.  is  the  wife  of  Major  S.  A.  Garth 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  Ida  is  the  wife  of  Major 
Wilcox  of  the  Eighth  United  States  cav- 
alry. 

General  Craig  is  yet  in  sterling  health, 
fond  of  billiards  and  the  congenialities  of 
his  club,  the  “ Benton  ” of  St.  Joseph,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  social  organizations  in 
the  world  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  most  effective  promoters. 
He  is  a whole-souled,  out-spoken,  and  yet 
modest  gentleman  “ of  the  old  school,” 
who,  when  approached  by  this  writer  for 
facts  for  this  sketch,  said,  “ When  you 
write  of  me  be  plain  about  it,  and  sparing 
of  flowery  diction  and  ornamental  flattery.” 

Yet  General  Craig  has  been,  and  is  yet, 
a brilliant  and  forcible  orator,  whose 
services  have  been  in  demand  from  Fan- 
euil  Hall  to  the  Rocky  mountains  in  every 
National  political  campaign  since  his  pub- 


lic life  began,  and  in  state  affairs  he  has 
ever  been  in  request.  When  Missouri  or 
his  immediate  section  of  the  state  has 
had  need  of  influential  work  before  Na- 
tional authorities,  one  of  the  first  names 
to  occur  to  the  people  for  such  work 
has  been  that  of  General  Craig.  He  has 
always  been  possessed  of  a remarkable 
capacity  for  executive  work,  and  his  life 
has  been  a stirring  and  active  and  useful 
one.  It  has  permeated  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  and  especially  the  far  west,  dur- 
ing his  day  and  generation.  The  future 
historian  will  find  ample  use  for  his  name, 
which  is  yet  and  always  will  be  honored 
among  those  who  know  him,  and  who 
know  of  that  strong  and  marked  existence 
which  is  now  enjoying  its  “ dolce  far 
niente .” 

Will.  L.  Visscher. 
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THE  TERRITORIAL  BENCH  OF  MINNESOTA. 
IV. 

CHARLES  EDWIN  VANDERBURGH. 


The  position  of  prominence  held  for  so 
many  years  by  this  well-known  and  high- 
minded  jurist,  and  the  influence  for  good 
he  has  long  wielded  in  a community  with 
which  his  lot  was  so  long  ago  cast,  have 
not  been  the  results  of  accident  or  some 
happy  chance,  but  are  the  legitimate  re- 
wards of  useful  labor,  innate  integrity  and 
an  ability  which  was  one  of  the  legacies 
he  received  from  an  honorable  and 
patriotic  ancestry.  The  family  into  which 
he  directly  traces  his  ancestral  line  came 
from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  settled  in 
Dutchess  county,  New  York,  more  than 
a generation  before  the  old  French  war. 
One  member  of  that  family,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
soldier  of  the  patriot  army  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  and  at  its  close  removed 
to  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  where  a 
son  was  bom  to  him  in  1800.  That  son, 
Stephen  Vanderburgh,  was  wedded  to 
Maria  Calkins,  and  to  them,  on  December 
2,  1829,  at  Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  county, 
New  York,  was  born  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  In  1836,  when  the  boy  was  but 
seven  years  of  age,  the  family  removed  to 
Marcellus,  Onondaga  county,  in  the  same 
state. 

The  early  days  of  the  youth  were 
passed  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
average  American  boy  in  those  days.  He 
worked  a portion  of  the  time  upon  his 


father’s  farm,  attending  the  district  school 
in  winter,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  when  he  commenced  school  teach- 
ing, in  which  he  was  engaged  during  the 
two  succeeding  winters.  Meanwhile,  he 
pursued  his  studies  industriously  at  home, 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for  col- 
lege. From  1846  to  1849  a portion  of 
his  time  was  spent  at  Cortland  academy, 
at  Homer,  New  York,  in  still  further 
preparation.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  last 
named  he  entered  the  sophomore  class 
of  Yale,  from  which  college  he  graduated 
in  1852. 

In  the  year  following,  Mr.  Vanderburgh 
became  principal  of  Oxford  academy, 
at  Oxford,  New  York.  In  the  same  year, 
having  long  since  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he 
commenced  study  in  the  office  of  Henry 
R.  Mygatt,  esq.,  one  of  the  foremost  law- 
yers of  the  state.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  January,  1855,  but  remained  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Mygatt  until  the  following 
autumn,  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  where 
he  spent  the  winter.  His  impressions  of 
the  west  were  such,  and  he  discerned  so 
clearly  that  a great  and  immediate  season 
of  growth  and  prosperity  was  before  it, 
that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  already 
formed  purpose  to  make  some  portion  of 
it  his  permanent  home  and  field  of  life 
labor.  In  April,  1856,  he  went  to  Min- 
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nesota  in  quest  of  a suitable  location,  and 
unhesitatingly  decided  in  its  favor,  in 
preference  to  any  place  he  had  visited. 
He  settled  in  Minneapolis,  and  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  his  residence  there  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  register  of 
deeds,  for  which  labor  he  was  paid  forty 
dollars,  which  was  the  first  money  he  ever 
earned  in  the  state,  and  which  came  very 
acceptable  at  that  time.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  period  of  time  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Judge  Cornell,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  the  profession  in  which  he 
has  won  such  fame  and  honor.  A large 
and  successful  business  rewarded  the  labors 
of  the  new  firm,  both  in  the  courts  and 
before  the  United  States  land  office.  This 
firm  continued  in  existence  until  the  fall 
of  1859.  In  that  year  the  qualities  and 
abilities  of  Mr.  Vanderburgh  had  become 
so  well  known  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  district  judge.  His  district  at 
that  time  extended  north  and  northwest  of 
Fort  Snelling  to  the  boundary  of  the 
state  ; out  of  it  several  districts  have  since 
been  apportioned. 

Judge  Vanderburgh  continued  upon  the 
bench  of  the  district  court  until  November, 
i88r,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  high  of- 
fice of  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  which  position  he  still  retains.  The 
simple  fact  of  his  being  continued  on  the 
bench  for  so  long  a period  is  a high  com- 
pliment to  his  judicial  qualifications,  and 
renders  comment  superfluous.  The  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Minnesota  bar  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  his  ability  and 
good  judgment,  especially  in  cases  of 
equity,  and  of  the  happy  faculty  with 


which  he  commands  such  language  in  his 
decisions  as  render  them  clear,  concise 
and  easily  understood.  Many  of  his  legal 
opinions  on  important  questions  have 
been  republished  in  leading  law  journals 
of  the  country.  In  politics,  Judge 
Vanderburgh  is  a Republican,  and  was 
elected  as  such,  but  he  takes  no  active 
part  in  politics  and  pays  little  attention 
thereto. 

Judge  Vanderburgh  was  married  in 
Oxford,  New  York,  on  September  2,  1857, 
to  Julia  Mygatt,  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Caroline  Mygatt  She  died  on  April 
23,  1863,  leaving  two  children,  a son, 
William  Henry,  born  in  1858,  and  Julia 
M.,  born  in  1861.  The  latter  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  at  Minneapolis,  in  the 
fall  of  1871,  while  the  judge  was  absent 
at  court.  The  son,  a graduate  from  Prince- 
ton college,  is  a member  of  the  Minneapolis 
bar.  On  April  15,  1873,  Judge  Vander- 
burgh was  again  married,  to  Miss  Anna 
Culbert,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Cul- 
bert  of  Fulton  county,  New  York.  They 
have  one  child,  a daughter,  born  in  1874. 

Judge  Vanderburgh  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  leading  church 
and  Sunday-school  workers  of  the  city. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  since  1862,  is  an  elder  in 
that  church,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
a superintendent  and  teacher  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school, a work  near  to  his  heart,  and  in 
which  he  is  at  present  very  active  and 
deeply  interested.  In  many  other  ways 
has  he  made  himself  useful  to  the  com- 
munity wTith  which  he  has  been  so  long 
identified. 
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FORT  SNELLING,  MINNESOTA,  WHILE  IN  COMMAND  OF  COLONEL 
JOSIAH  SNELLING,  FIFTH  INFANTRY. 

I. 


Before  the  organization  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Minnesota  in  1849,  Fort  Snelling 
was  the  sole  nucleus  of  civilization  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  Here 
every  scientific  explorer,  adventurous 
trader  and  Christian  missionary  tarried 
a little  while  before  entering  a wilderness 
only  occupied  by  warring  savages. 

Beautifully  located  on  a bold  promon- 
tory at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Minnesota  rivers,  its  picturesque  appear- 
ance has  frequently  been  sketched  by  the 
artist.  Among  its  commandants  have 
been  some  of  the  most  efficient  officers 
of  the  United  States  army. 

The  brave  lieutenant,  subsequently 
general,  Zebulon  M.  Pike,*  who  was  killed 
during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
was  the  first  American  officer  who  visited 
the  region,  and  on  the  island  in  front  of 
the  fort,  which  appropriately  bears  his 
name,  under  orders  from  his  superior, 
General  Wilkinson,  on  the  twenty-second 


* Z.  M.  Pike  was  the  son  of  Captain  Pike  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  born  in  January, 
1779,  at  South  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In  March, 
1799,  he  was  second  lieutenant  of  Second  infantry, 
and  at  this  time  first  lieutenant  of  First  regiment ; 
captain,  August,  1809.  Major  Sixth  infantry,  May, 
1808 ; colonel  Fourth,  December,  1809 ; colonel 
Fifteenth,  July,  1812 ; brigadier-general,  March, 
1813.  Killed  April  27,  1813,  at  York,  Canada. 


of  September,  1805,  held  a council  with 
the  Sioux,  informed  them  that  the  Span- 
iards had  ceded  to  the  United  States  the 
territory  of  Louisiana  in  which  they  dwelt, 
and  that  he  had  visited  them  to  secure  a 
piece  of  land  where  the  President  could 
send  officers  and  soldiers  who  would  pro- 
tect them  from  the  wrongs  of  traders  and 
the  attacks  of  their  Indian  foes.  As  a 
result  of  the  conference,  an  agreement 
was  signed  the  next  day  by  which  the 
Sioux,  for  a certain  sum,  conveyed  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  establishment  of 
military  posts,  nine  miles  square  at  the 
mouth  of  St.  Croix ; also,  from  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Peter’s,  now  Minnesota  river,  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  include  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, extending  nine  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  river. 

At  that  time  British  traders  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Northwest  Company  of 
Montreal  had  posts  at  Sandy  lake,  Leech 
lake  and  other  points ; and  from  a staff 
at  each  point  floated  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain.  Soon  after  Pike’s  visit  difficul- 
ties arose  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
region,  although  owned  by  the  United 
States,  was  under  the  complete  control  of 
foreigners. 

When  war  was  declared,  the  traders 
fought  against  the  United  States,  and  the 
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Sioux  chief,  Petit  Corbeau,  whose  village 
was  at  the  great  marsh,  now  become  a 
suburb  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  was  active 
against  the  Americans,  although  his  name 
was  attached  to  the  treaty  by  which  the 
land  upon  which  Fort  Snelling  is  situated 
was  granted.  Joseph  Renville,  who  had 
been  Pike’s  interpreter,  was  also  found 
upon  the  side  of  the  enemy,  soliciting 
allies  for  the  Sioux.  Captain  T.  G. 
Anderson,  in  command  of  British  troops 
in  September,  1814,  in  his  journal,  under 
date  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  September, 
mentioned  that,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Petit  Corbeau,  the  Sioux  chief, 
had  arrived  with  one  hundred  young  men 
and  given  assurance  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
British,  and  promised  that  with  his  war- 
riors he  would  exterminate  all  Indians 
who  adhered  to  the  Americans. 

Peace  was  declared  in  1815  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
in  1817  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,*  topo- 
graphical engineer  of  the  army,  in  a six- 
oared  skiff  visited  the  site  which  Pike  had 
obtained  for  military  purposes.  He 
arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  and  in 
his  journal,  first  published  by  the  Min- 
nesota Historical  society,  writes  of  “a 
high  point  of  land  elevated  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  water 
and  fronting  immediately  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  point  is  formed  by  the  bluffs 

* Stephen  Harriman  Long,  born  at  Hopkinton, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1784,  and  in  1809  graduated  at 
Dartmouth.  For  a period  he  was  a teacher,  and  in 
1814  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers. Major  in  1816,  and  in  1823  commanded 
an  expedition  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  by  way 
of  Fort  Snelling.  Brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  1826, 
and  major  of  topographical  engineers,  and  in  1861 
the  chief,  with  rank  of  colonel.  In  1863  he  was 
retired  and  died  at  Alton,  Illinois. 


of  the  two  rivers  intercepting  each  other. 
A military  work  of  considerable  magni- 
tude might  be  constructed  on  the  point.” 

Never  had  so  much  bustle  been  seen 
among  the  voyageurs  and  half-breeds  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  as  in  the  summer  of 
1819,  caused  by  the  hamlet  being  a tem- 
porary resting  place  for  an  expedition  to 
build  a military  post  at  the  site  selected 
by  Pike  and  described  by  Long. 

Major-General  Jacob  Brown,  as  early 
as  the  tenth  of  February,  1819,  issued  the 
following  order  : 

Major-General  Macomb,  commander  of  the  Fifth 
Military  department,  will,  without  delay,  concentrate 
at  Detroit  the  Fifth  regiment  of  infantry,  excepting 
the  recruits  otherwise  directed  by  the  general  order 
herewith  transmitted.  As  soon  as  the  navigation 
of  the  lakes  will  admit,  he  will  cause  the  regiment 
to  be  transported  to  Fort  Howard  ; from  thence  by 
way  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  to  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  after  detaching  a sufficient  number  of 
companies  to  garrison  Forts  Crawford  and  Arm- 
strong, the  remainder  will  proceed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  River  St.  Peter’s,  where  they  will  establish  a post , 
at  which  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment  will  be 
located.  The  regiment,  previous  to  its  departure, 
will  receive  the  necessary  supplies  of  clothing,  pro- 
visions, arms  and  ammunition.  Immediate  appli- 
cation will  be  made  to  Brigadier-General  Jesup, 
quartermaster-general,  for  funds  necessary  to  exe- 
cute the  movements  required  by  this  order. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April  General 
Macomb  ordered  Colonel  Leaven  worth, J 

4Henrv  Leavenworth , born  in  1783,  in  Connecticut, 
was  a lawyer  in  early  life,  at  Delhi,  New  York.  In 
1813  he  became  a major  in  the  army  and  distinguished 
himself  in  1814  at  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Niag- 
ara Falls.  At  the  latter  he  was  severely  wounded. 
In  1818  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Fifth 
infantry,  and  in  December,  1825,  colonel  of  the  Third 
infantry.  He  was  the  founder  of  Fort  Leavenworth. 
On  July  21,  1834,  he  died  at  Cross  Timbers,  in  the 
Southwestern  territory.  At  a meeting  of  the  officers 
stationed  at  Fort  Jesup,  Louisiana,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  August,  1834,  resolutions  were  passed  expres- 
sive of  their  high  esteem  for  the  deceased,  sympathy 
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without  delay,  to  prepare  his  regiment  to 
move  to  the  new  post  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. 

At  this  period  Prairie  du  Chien  was 
only  a rendezvous  for  traders,  where  their 
wives,  generally  Indian  women  or  half- 
breeds,  purchased  after  the  Indian  method, 
resided  while  they  were  at  their  remote 
posts  during  the  winter  months,  trading 
for  furs.  There  were  forty  or  fifty  houses 
scattered  over  the  prairie  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  Almost  all  were  built  by  planting 
posts  in  the  ground  with  grooves,  so  that 
the  sides  could  be  filled  with  split  timber 
or  round  poles,  and  then  plastered  over 
with  mud,  white-washed,  and  the  roof 
of  bark,  or  shingles  split  from  oak  logs. 

The  leading  trader  there  was  a Scotch- 
man named  James  Avid,  who  for  many 
years  had  traded  with  the  Sioux  of  Min- 
nesota, while  the  most  reckless  was  a 
Canadian  Frenchman,  Joseph  Rolette, 
who  was  ever  a law  unto  himself.  He 
claimed  to  have  been  as  a boy  intended 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  but 

with  the  widow  and  orphan  daughter,  and  a desire 
that  the  officers  at  Fort  Towson  would  co-operate  in 
removing  his  remains  to  Delhi,  New  York,  and  in 
erecting  a monument.  In  the  cemetery  of  this  town, 
where  he  had,  when  young,  been  a lawyer,  is  a 
broken  marble  column  ; on  one  side  of  the  pedestal 
is  the  inscription:  “In  memory  of  Henry  Leaven- 
worth, Colonel  of  the  Third  United  States  Infantry 
and  Brigadier-General  in  Army.” 

On  second  side:  “Born  at  New  Haven,  Con- 

necticut, December  io,  1783.  Died  in  the  service  of 
his  country  near  the  False  Washita,  July  21,  1834.” 

On  third  side  : “ For  his  civic  virtues  his  fellow- 

citizens  of  Delaware  county  honoured  him  with  a 
seat  in  the  legislature  of  New  York.  The  fields  of 
Chippewa,  Niagara,  Arickaree,  established  his  fame.” 

On  fourth  side  : “As  a testimonial  to  his  public 

and  private  worth,  his  regiment  have  erected  this 
monument.” 


came  into  the  country  as  the  clerk  of 
Murdoch  Cameron,  a trader  who  died  and 
was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Minnesota 
river.  Among  the  soldiery  who  attacked, 
in  1814,  the  American  stockade  at  this 
point  appear  the  names  of  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Louis  Provencalle,  J.  B.  Faribault, 
Augustine  Rocque,  Michael  Brisbois  and 
Joseph  Rolette.  The  last  acted  as  con- 
tractor and  sutler.  Among  the  military 
orders  which  have  been  preserved  he  is 
censured  for  selling  rum  to  the  troops — a 
business  which  he  had  learned  while  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians.  The  earliest  Anglo- 
American  settler  was  Henry  M.  Fisher, 
with  whom  Lieutenant  Z.  M.  Pike,  in 
1805,  had  interviews,  and  his  beautiful 
young  daughter  became  the  last  wife  of 
Rolette.* 

In  June,  1818,  one  Willard  Keyes 
opened  a school  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
had  about  thirty  scholars,  and  boarded 
with  J.  B.  Faribault,  and  his  wife  Pelagie, 
a mixed  blood. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  troops  of  the 
Fifth  regiment  began  to  arrive  for  the 
contemplated  movement  to  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  From  week  to  week  boats 
loaded  with  ordnance,  provisions  and 
other  military  supplies,  made  their  appear- 
ance. On  the  fifth  of  July  Major  Thomas 
Forsythf  came  up  from  St.  Louis  in  a 
keel-boat  with  goods  valued  at  two  thou- 

* Rolette  died  in  1841,  and  his  widow  married  a 
former  clerk  of  her  husband,  Hercules  L.  Dousman. 

+ Thomas  Forsyth  was  born  in  1771  at  Detroit. 
His  father,  an  Irishman,  had  served  under  Wolfe  at 
Quebec  in  1759.  As  early  as  1798  Thomas  Forsyth 
was  an  Indian  trader.  In  1812  he  was  acting  Indian 
agent  at  Peoria,  Illinois.  He  was  for  a period  agent 
for  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  and  died  October  29,  1833, 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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sand  dollars  to  be  distributed  among  the 
Sioux  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
made  by  Lieutenant  Z.  M.  Pike  fourteen 
years  before. 

The  wives  of  Captain  Gooding  and  of 
Lieutenant  Nathan  Clark*  had  dared  the 
hardships  of  the  wilderness  and  accom- 
panied their  husbands.  Charlotte  Clark 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Seymour,  a 
lawyer  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  accus- 
tomed to  the  best  people  and  influences  of 
that  old  place,  and  her  grandmother  was 
the  sister  of  Colonel  William  Ledyard, 
the  heroic  commander  who  lost  his  life  at 
Fort  Griswold  during  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  to  whose  memory  a monu- 
ment stands  at  New  London,  Connecticut. 

Scarcely  had  the  troops  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin  river,  as  Wis- 
consin was  then  written,  when  Mrs.  Clark 
gave  birth  to  a girl.  The  officers  were  at- 
tached to  the  gentle  and  refined  wife  who 
had  maintained  cheerfulness  - amid  dis- 
couragements, and  learning  that  the  babe’s 
first  name  was  to  be  that  of  the  mother, 
Charlotte,  asked  to  give  her  a middle 
name,  Ouisconsin,  which  was  accepted. 
The  babe  still  lives,  a resident  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis,  the  honored  wife  of  a 
modest  soldier,  a graduate  of  West  Point, 
who  commanded  the  Second  Minnesota 
regiment  of  volunteers  in  the  successful 
charge  at  Mill  Springs,  Kentucky,  during 
the  War  for  the  Union,  and  was  made 


* Nathan  Clark,  a native  of  Connecticut,  served  in 
the  War  of  1812-15.  He  was  commissioned,  May, 
1815,  second  lieutenant  ; March,  1817,  first  lieuten- 
ant ; assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  March, 
1819  ; captain  in  June,  1824,  and  died  in  February, 
1836,  at  Fort  Winnebago. 


brigadier-general  and  major-general  of 
volunteers — Horatio  P.  Van  Cleve.f 
It  was  not  until  Sunday,  the  eighth  of 
August,  that  Colonel  Leavenworth  was  pre- 
pared to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Minnesota,  or  St.  Peter  river,  as  it  was 
then  called.  Never  had  so  large  a flotilla 
left  Prairie  du  Chien.  There  were  the 
colonel’s  barge,  two  large  keel-boats 
loaded  with  military  stores,  and  fourteen 
bateaux,  and  the  entire  force  consisted 
of  ninety-eight  soldiers,  about  twenty  men 
and  the  officers.  When  they  reached  the 
Upper  Iowa  river  on  the  following  Tues- 
day, they  found  at  its  mouth  a distinguished 
Sioux  chief,  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
the  Americans,  while  other  chiefs  of  his 
tribe  had  proved  faithless.  He  had  but 
one  eye,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
agreement  made  in  1805  for  a military 
site  by  Lieutenant  Pike.  His  Indian 
name  was  Tah-mah-hah,  of  Red  Wing’s 
band ; by  the  French  he  was  called 
L’Orignal  Leve,  the  Rising  Moose.  He 
was  on  the  American  gunboat  Governor 
Clarke  during  the  fight  with  the  British. 
After  the  American  Fort  Shelby  at  Prairie 
du  Chien  had,  in  1814,  surrendered,  he 
came  in  this  boat  to  St.  Louis,  and  was 
employed  to  ascend  the  Missouri  as  far  as 


+ H.  P.  Van  Cleve,  son  of  John  Van  Cleve,  a 
physician,  was  born  in  1809  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  For  a time  he  was  a student  at  Princeton, 
and  then  entered  West  Point  in  1827 ; second 
lieutenant  Fifth  infantry,  1831.  Resigned  in  1836 
and  became  a civil  engineer.  In  1861  was  a 
resident  of  Minnesota,  and  commissioned  as  colonel 
of  Second  Minnesota  volunteers.  In  1862  was 
brigadier-general,  and  wounded  at  battle  of  Stone 
river.  In  1865  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  is 
living,  June,  1888,  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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the  James  river,  and  then  visit  the  Sioux 
and  enlist  them  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  In  time  he  again  reached  Prairie 
du  Chien,  and  was  arrested  by  Dickson,  a 
British  officer,  and  placed  in  confinement. 
He  was  at  length  liberated,  and  passed  the 
winter  of  1815  with  his  people.  In  May, 
1815,  the  British  evacuated  their  post  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  fired  the  fort  with 
an  American  flag  flying,  but  this  faithful 
Sioux,  who  happened  to  be  there,  rushed 
in  and  saved  the  colors  from  burning.  He 
died  in  Minnesota  in  1863,  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  it  was  with  pride 
he  used  to  exhibit  the  following  certificate,* 
given  by  Governor  William  Clarke  f of 
Missouri,  superintendent  of  Indian  af- 
fairs : 

In  consideration  of  the  fidelity,  zeal  and  attach- 
ment testified  by  Tar-mah-hah  of  the  Red  Wing’s 
band  of  Sioux  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in 
me  vested,  do  hereby  confirm  the  said  Tar-mah-hah 
as  chief  in  said  band  of  Sioux  aforesaid,  having 
bestowed  on  him  the  small-sized  medal,  wishing  all  and 
singular  the  Indians  inhabitants  thereof  to  obey  him 
as  a chief,  and  the  officers  and  others  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  to  treat  him  accordingly. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  August  Colonel 
Leavenworth  reached  the  village  of  the 
Little  Crow  at  the  marsh  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  now  a suburb  of 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  who  had,  in  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  been  conspic- 
uous in  hostility  toward  all  citizens  of  the 


* The  original  is  in  the  Minnesota  Historical  So- 
ciety rooms  at  the  capital,  St.  Paul. 

■f*  William  Clarke,  born  in  Virginia  in  1770,  and  by 
his  friend,  President  J efferson,  made  second  lieuten- 
ant of  artillery.  In  1804,  with  Captain  Lewis,  went 
on  an  expedition  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  1813  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Missouri  territory ; in  1822 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  Died  in  1838. 


United  States.  He  acknowledged  the 
cession  of  the  land  for  a military  post  to 
Lieutenant  Pike  and  received  a present. 
On  Monday,  the  twenty-third  of  August, 
all  of  the  boats  of  the  expedition  reached 
the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Min- 
nesota rivers,  and  the  next  day  Colonel 
Leavenworth  selected  for  a cantonment 
a place  on  the  lower  bank  of  the  Minne- 
sota, not  far  from  the  railroad  bridge,  in 
the  hamlet  of  Mendota.  In  about  a 
week  some  officers  came  up  in  boats 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  more 
soldiers. 

On  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  Au- 
gust, a party  made  a visit  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  in  one  of  the  boats.  It  was 
composed  of  Colonel  Leavenworth, 
Major  Vose,J  Surgeon  Purcell, ||  Lieu- 
tenant Clark,  the  wife  of  Captain  Good- 
ing§  and  Major  Thomas  Forsyth  of  the 
Indian  department.  The  boat  could 
only  advance  within  one  mile  of  the  falls, 
owing  to  the  rapids,  and  from  thence 
they  walked.  The  water  being  low,  some 
of  the  company  walked  from  the  west  side 
over  the  ledge  to  the  island  dividing  the 

+ Josiah  H.  Vose,  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
the  War  of  1812-15.  Captain  of  Fifth  infantry,  1815  ; 
major,  December  31,  1820  ; lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Third  infantry,  1830  ; colonel  of  Fourth  infantry, 
1832  ; died  July  15, 1845,  at  New  Orleans  barracks. 

||  Edward  Purcell  was  a Virginian,  and  during  the 
War  of  1812-15  was  hospital  surgeon  ; April,  1818, 
surgeon  of  the  Fifth  infantry,  and  died  at  Fort 
Snelling  on  eleventh  of  January,  1825. 

$ George  Gooding,  born  in  Massachusetts,  was,  in 
1808,  an  ensign  of  Fourth  infantry  ; wounded  No- 
vember 7,  1811,  in  battle  of  Tippecanoe  ; first  lieu- 
tenant Fifth  infantry,  1815;  captain,  December,  1820; 
retired  under  the  law  in  June,  1821;  sutler  at  Fort 
Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien,  1821  to  1827,  where  he 
died.  His  widow  married  a Mr.  Johnson  and  went 
to  St.  Louis. 
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falls,  but  found  the  water  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island  too  deep  to  reach  the 
northeast  bank  of  the  river.  Early  in 
September  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
soldiers  arrived  at  the  cantonment. 

While  huts  were  being  erected  for  the 
troops,  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Clark,  with 
her  young  infant,  lived  on  a keel-boat,  but  in 
a few  weeks  moved  into  a log  cabin  daubed 
with  clay.  While  the  first  winter  was  very 
severe,  the  officers  were  active  and  cheer- 
ful, although  the  troops  suffered  from 
scurvy.  Ex-Governor  H.  H.  Sibley,  who 
came- to  Mendota  in  1834  as  agent  for  the 
American  Fur  company,  mentions  that 
this  disease  raged  so  violently  that  garri- 
son duty  was  for  a few  days  suspended, 
the  soldiers  who  were  well  being  required 
as  nurses  for  the  sick.  Some  of  those  who 
went  to  bed  in  fair  health  were  found  dead 
the  next  morning,  and  one  who  was  re- 
lieved from  his  turn  of  sentinel  duty  and 
stretched  himself  upon  the  bench  in  the 
guard-room,  four  hours  later  was  discov- 
ered to  be  without  life. 

Colonel  Leavenworth  was  distressed  by 
the  condition  of  the  camp,  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  agents  of  con- 
tractors drawing  the  brine  from  the 
pork  barrels  to  lighten  the  load,  and  re- 
filling with  fresh  water.  He  sent  to 
Prairie  du  Chien  for  vinegar  and  had  the 
country  searched  for  spruce  and  other 
antiscorbutics. 

The  post  school-master,  during  the  first 
winter,  was  John  Marsh,  said  to  have  been 
a college  graduate,  and  who  soon  acquired 
the  Sioux  language.  He  became  tired  of 
the  position  of  post  school-teacher,  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Lewis  Cass, 
then  governor  of  Michigan,  he  was  first 


employed  by  him  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  Indian  language,  and  in  time  was 
made  a justice  of  the  peace  and  sub- 
Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  During 
the  Black  Hawk  war  he  acted  as  interpreter 
for  the  Sioux. 

The  first  sutler  was  named  Devotion. 
He  arrived  toward  the  close  of  1819  at 
Mud  Hen  island,  the  Isle  Pelee,  above 
Lake  Pepin,  where  Pierre  Le  Sueur,  in 
1695,  had  erected  a fort,  and  where  J.  B. 
Faribault  was  then  trading  with  the  Sioux 
Indians.  A few  miles  above,  where  the 
city  of  Hastings  is  now  built,  the  sutler 
found  a keel-boat  of  military  supplies  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Oliver,*  which  had 
been  detained  by  the  ice  and  guarded  by 
a few  soldiers.  The  clerk  of  the  sutler 
was  Philander  Prescott,  the  son  of  a physi- 
cian, born  at  Phelpstown,  Ontario  county, 
New  York,  and  then  about  eighteen  years 
of  age.  He  remained  during  his  life-time 
more  or  less  identified  with  Fort  Snelling, 
and  in  1863,  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  up- 
rising, although  his  children  had  a Sioux 
mother,  was  scalped. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  a military  post,  the  United  States  cre- 
ated the  first  agency  for  the  Sioux.  In 
connection  with  the  fort  the  government 
established  the  first  Indian  agency  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The 
first  agent  was  Lawrence  Taliaferro,  born 
in  1794  in  Prince  William  county,  Vir- 
ginia. At  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain  in  1812,  with  four  of  his 
brothers,  he  entered  the  army  and  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant  of  the  Thirty- 

*William  G.  Oliver  of  Pennsylvania  served  in  the 
War  of  1812-15.  Second  lieutenant  in  Fifth  infan- 
try in  1818,  and  left  the  army  in  1821. 
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fifth  United  States  infantry.  At  the  siege 
of  Fort  Erie  and  at  Sackett’s  Harbor  he 
behaved  well,  and  when  the  war  ended 
was  retained  as  first  lieutenant  in  Third  in- 
fantry. In  1816  he  was  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
now  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
While  on  furlough,  President  Monroe, 
who  was  his  friend,  appointed  him  Indian 
agent.  He  proved  one  of  the  most  efficient 
officers  of  the  Indian  department.  His 
commission  was  dated  March  27,1819,  and 
he  remained  at  Fort  Snelling  and  was  re- 
tained until  1840  by  successive  Presidents, 
when,  though  appointed  for  the  sixth  term, 
he  declined  longer  service. 

The  first  winter  the  soldiers  were  occu- 
pied in  clearing  the  site  of  the  proposed 
fortification  on  the  upper  bank  of  the 
Minnesota  river,  and  in  cutting  logs  in 
the  pine  forests  of  the  Valley  of  Rum 
river  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
which  were  brought  down  and  used  in  the 
erection  of  temporary  barracks.  During 
the  first  year  the  relations  between  the 
Indian  agent  and  Colonel  Leavenworth 
were  not  clearly  defined,  and  there  was 
some  little  friction,  as  the  following  note 
from  Major  Taliaferro  indicates,  written 
in  July,  1820  : 

As  it  is  now  understood  that  I am  agent  for  In- 
dian affairs  in  this  country,  and  you  are  about  to 
leave  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
course  of  a month  or  two,  I beg  leave  to  suggest, 
for  the  sake  of  a general  understanding  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  this  country,  that  any  medals  you 
may  possess,  by  being  turned  over  to  me,  ceases 
to  be  a topic  of  remark  among  the  different  Indian 
tribes  under  my  direction.  I will  pass  to  you  any 
voucher  that  may  be  required,  and  I beg  leave  to 
observe  that  my  progress  in  influence  is  much  in- 
jured in  consequence  of  this  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  government. 

In  May,  1820,  the  soldiers  left  the  can- 


tonment at  Mendota,  where  they  had 
suffered  so  much  from  scurvy,  and  cross- 
ing the  Minnesota,  encamped  near  a full, 
clear  spring  of  water,  upon  the  wide, 
elevated  prairie,  just  beyond  the  site  of 
the  fort,  which  was  designated  as  Camp 
Cold  Water.  The  Indian  agency  for  a 
time  remained  at  the  old  cantonment. 

There  was  a surprise  in  camp  on  the 
thirtieth  of  July,  1820,  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  Governor  Lewis  Cass  of 
Michigan  and  party  in  birch  bark  canoes, 
having  reached  the  Mississippi  by  way 
of  Lake  Superior  and  Sandy  lake  and 
then  descended.  The  officers  hunted 
up  their  uniforms  and  dusted  them,  in 
order  that  they  might  pay  a visit  of  re- 
spect, and  the  following  note  of  the  ad- 
jutant of  the  post,  which  has  been  pre- 
served, indicates  the  occasion  : 

July  30,  1820. 

Sir: — General  Cass  is  at  this  place  and  wishes 
to  see  the  Indian  agent.  I send  you  a coat. 

Yours,  etc., 

P.  R.  Green,*  Acljutant. 

Mr.  Taliaferro. 

An  unpleasant  affair  occurred  about  this 
time,  which  led  the  agent  to  write  on  the 
third  of  August  to  Colonel  Leavenworth  : 

His  Excellency  Governor  Cass,  duriog  his  visit 
to  this  post,  remarked  to  me  that  the  Indians  in 
this  quarter  were  spoiled,  and  at  the  same  time  said 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  camp. 
An  unpleasant  affair  has  lately  taken  place — I mean 
the  stabbing  of  the  old  chief,  Mahgossan,  by  his  com- 
rade. This  was  caused,  doubtless,  by  an  anxiety  to 
obtain  the  chief’s  whiskey.  I beg,  therefore,  that 
no 'whiskey  whatever  be  given  to  any  Indian,  unless 
it  be  through  their  proper  agent.  While  an  over- 
plus of  whiskey  thwarts  the  beneficent  and  humane 
policy  of  the  government,  it  entails  misery  upon  the 
Indians  and  endangers  their  lives. 

* Platt  R.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  was  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Fifth  infantry,  May,  1815;  first  lieuten- 
ant, March,  1820,  and  died  June  30,  1828,  at  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  Missouri. 
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Duringthe  first  year  of  the  military  occu- 
pation, two  hundred  and  eighty-three  Ojib- 
ways,  or  Chippeways,  including  women 
and  children,  visited  the  post,  and  about 
two  thousand  Sioux,  and  the  Indian  agent 
distributed  among  them  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  gallons  of  “ milk,”  as  whiskey 
was  called. 

In  August  Josiah  Snelling,*  who  had 
been  recently  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  Fifth  regiment,  arrived  and  re- 
lieved Leavenworth.  On  the  tenth  of 
September,  under  his  efficient  direction, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  first  edifice  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  In 
digging  the  foundation  for  the  circular 
stone  battery,  which,  until  recently,  stood 
in  rear  of  the  commanding  officer’s  quar- 
ters, at  the  foot  of  a small  oak  tree,  a 
bottle  was  picked  up  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Snelling,  in  which  had 
been  placed,  in  1805,  by  Lieutenant  Pike, 
a copy  in  writing  of  the  agreement  by 
which  the  Sioux  ceded  the  land  to  the 
United  States. 

The  wife  of  Colonel  Snelling  accom- 
panied him,  making  the  fourth  lady  in  the 
garrison,  and  this  month  her  fifth  child 
was  born,  which,  after  living  thirteen 
months,  expired.  The  stone  which  marks 
the  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  the 
little  one  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  military 
grave-yard.  During  the  summer  of  1820 

* Josiah  Snelling,  jr.,  born  in  1782  in  Massachu- 
setts ; was  in  1808  first  lieutenant  Fourth  infantry; 
captain  in  June,  1809,  and  in  1811  at  battle  of 
Tippecanoe.  In  battle  at  Brownstown  in  1812,  and 
for  distinguished  service  made  brevet  major.  In  May, 
1815,  he  was  retained  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  on 
June  1,  1819,  commissioned  as  colonel  of  Fifth  in- 
fantry. He  died  on  August  20,  1828,  in  Washing- 
ton city. 


a party  of  Sisseton  Sioux,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  river,  killed  a Canadian, 
Joseph  Andrews,  and  Isadore  Poupon, 
half-breed,  both  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Fur  company.  As  soon  as 
Agent  Taliaferro  was  informed,  he  sent  a 
young  Indian  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
payton  Sioux,  and  informed  the  chiefs  that 
he  wished  them  to  visit  him.  They  ac- 
ceded to  the  request,  and  a council  was 
held  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  in 
the  presence  of  Colonel  Snelling.  The 
Indians  were  informed  that  two  of  their 
number  would  be  detained  as  hostages 
until  the  murderers  were  delivered,  which 
was  displeasing. 

Colin  Campbell,  the  interpreter, f was 
also  sent  to  Big  Stone  lake  to  secure  the 
murderers  if  possible.  The  result  of  the 
visit  is  seen  in  the  following  interesting 
letter  of  Colonel  Snelling  to  the  secretary 
of  war  : 

Cantonment,  St.  Peter’s,  ) 
November  13,  1820.  j 

Sir  : — When  I had  the  honor  to  address  you  on 
the  tenth,  for  the  disposition  then  manifested  by 
the  Sussitongs,  I had  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  sur- 
render of  the  murderers  of  our  people  on  the  Mis- 
souri, but,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  one  of  the 
murderers  and  an  old  chief,  self-devoted,  in  the 
place  of  his  son,  was  voluntarily  brought  in  and 
delivered  up  yesterday. 

The  ceremony  of  delivery  was  conducted  with 
much  solemnity.  A procession  was  formed  at  some 
distance  from  the  garrison,  and  marched  to  the 
centre  of  our  parade.  It  was  preceded  by  a Sus- 
sitong  bearing  the  British  flag  ; the  murderer  and 
devoted  chief  followed  with  their  arms  pinioned, 
and  large  splinters  of  wood  thrust  through  them 
above  the  elbows  to  indicate,  as  I understood,  their 
contempt  of  pain  and  death. 

The  relations  and  friends  followed,  and  on  the 
way,  joined  them  in  singing  their  death-song. 

+ Colin,  Scott  and  Duncan  Campbell, children  of  an 
old  trader  by  an  Indian  woman,  were  all  employed 
at  different  times  as  interpreters. 
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When  they  arrived  in  front  of  the  guard,  the  British 
flag  was  laid  on  a fire  prepared  for  the  occasion 
and  consumed  ; the  murderer  gave  up  his  medal 
and  both  the  prisoners  were  surrendered. 

The  old  chief  I have  detained  as  a hostage,  the 
murderer  I have  sent  to  St.  Lewis  under  a proper 
guard  for  trial,  presuming  it  is  a course  you  will  ap- 
prove. 

I am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Colin  Campbell,  the 
interpreter,  for  his  great  exertions  in  bringing  this 
affair  to  a speedy  issue.  The  delivery  of  the  mur- 
derer is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  his  influence  over 
the  Sussitongs. 

The  Indian  agent  contemplating  a visit 
to  Washington  with  some  Sioux  chiefs,  the 
following  letter,  signed  by  the  officers  of 
the  post,  was  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Snel- 
ling.  It  reads  : 

In  justic.e  to  Lawrence  Taliaferro,  esq.,  Indian 
agent  at  this  post,  we  the  undersigned  officers  of  the 
Fifth  regiment,  here  stationed,  have  presented  him 
this  paper  as  a token  not  only  of  our  individual  re- 
spect and  esteem  but  as  an  entire  approval  of  his 
conduct  and  deportment  as  a public  agent  in  this 
quarter. 

Given  at  St.  Peter,  this  fourth  day  of  October, 
1820. 

J.  Snelling,  colonel  Fifth  infantry;  N.  Clark,  lieu- 
tenant ; S.  Burbank,#  battalion  major  ; Joseph 
Hare, e lieutenant  ; David  Perry, b captain;  Edward 
Purcell,  surgeon  ; G.  Gooding,  battalion  captain  ; 
P.  R.  Green,  lieutenant  adjutant  ; J.  Plympton,^ 
lieutenant;  W.  G.  Camp,  f lieutenant  quarter- 
master ; R.  A.  McCabe, d lieutenant  ; W.  Wilkins,^ 
lieutenant. 


a Sullivan  Burbank  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and 
in  1800  was  a sergeant-major ; was  captain  at 
Niagara  Falls  in  July,  1814,  and  severely  wounded. 
After  the  war,  became  major  Fifth  infantry  ; lieu- 
tenant-colonel  in  1836,  and  in  1839  resigned. 

b David  Perry  of  Massachusetts  was  in  the  War 
of  1812-15,  and  captain  of  Fifth  infantry  in  1815. 
In  April,  1822,  he  resigned. 

c Joseph  Plympton  was  born  in  1787  at  Sudbury, 
Massachusetts,  and  served  in  War  of  1812-15.  He 
was  first  lieutenant  of  Fifth  infantry  in  May,  1815  ; 
captain  in  June,  1821  ; major,  1840  ; commanded 
troops  in  fight  with  Seminole  Indians,  Florida,  in 
January,  1842  ; lieutenant-colonel  of  Seventh  infan- 


The  daughter  of  Captain  Clark,  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Van  Cleve,  writes  that  in  1821  the 
fort  was  sufficiently  finished  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  troops,  and  that  her  father’s 
quarters  were  next  beyond  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  commissary’s  stores,  and  that 
there,  in  that  year,  her  sister  Juliet  was 
born.  Afterwards  Major  Garland  and 
Captain  Clark  were  allowed  to  build  two 
stone  residences  beyond  the  gates,  which 
in  later  years  were  occupied  by  the  Indian 
agent  and  interpreter,  but  now  destroyed. 

Early  in  August  a young  and  intelligent 
mixed  blood,  Alexis  Bailly — about  a 
quarter  century  afterwards  a member  of 
the  first  legislature  of  Minnesota — left  the 
post  with  the  first  drove  of  cattle  for  Lord 
Selkirk’s  settlement. 

The  next  month  a party  of  Sisseton 
Sioux  came  to  the  post,  and  their  spokes- 
man said  to  the  agent  : 

We  are  glad  to  find  your  door  open  to-day,  my 
father.  The  Indians  are  like  the  wild  dogs  of  the 
prairie.  When  they  stop  at  night,  they  lie  down  in 


try,  1846,  and  led  his  regiment  at  Cerro  Gordo  and 
Contreras,  Mexico  ; colonel,  1853,  and  died  in  i860 
on  Staten  Island. 

d Robert  A.  McCabe  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  the 
War  of  1812-15,  and  was  second  lieutenant  of  Fifth 
infantry,  May,  1815,  and  the  next  year  first  lieuten- 
ant. In  1824  he  was  captain  ; resigned  in  1833  ; and 
was  appointed  Indian  agent  and  postmaster  at  Fort 
Winnebago.  From  1836  to  1845  he  was  sutler  to 
the  troops  on  Mackinaw  island,  and  before  1845  he 
died. 

e Joseph  Hare  of  Pennsylvania,  second  lieutenant 
of  Fifth  infantry  in  1820,  and  under  an  act  of  con- 
gress reducing  the  army  in  June,  1821,  left  the  ser- 
vice. 

/William  G.  Camp  of  Ohio  was  wounded  at 
Niagara  Falls  in  1814,  and  in  February,  1818,  was 
made  second  lieutenant  of  Fifth  infantry,  under  the 
Reduction  act;  left  the  service  in  June,  1821. 

g Henry  Wilkins  of  Pennsylvania  left  the  service 
in  June,  1821,  under  the  act  of  congress. 
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the  open  air  and  pursue  their  journey.  I applied  for 
the  other  murderer  of  the  white  men  of  the  Missouri, 
but  in  bringing  him  down  the  fear  of  being  hung 
induced  him  to  stab  and  kill  himself. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  in  the 
keel-boat  Saucy  Jack , Colonel  Snelling, 
Major  Taliaferro,  Lieutenant  Baxley*  and 
the  wife  of  Captain  Gooding  departed  for 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Captain  Gooding,  who 
had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe, about  this  time  became  the  sutler 
at  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

The  latter  part  of  this  year  Laidlaw, 

* Joseph  M.  Baxley  of  Maryland  had  been  in  the 
War  of  1812-15,  and  made  second  lieutenant  of 
Fifth  infantry  in  June,  1819  ; first  lieutenant  in  1824  ; 
captain  in  March,  1833,  and  in  April,  1836,  he  re- 
signed. 


superintendent  of  Lord  Selkirk’s  farm, 
and  Colonel  Robert  Dickson — also  spelled 
Dixon — arrived  at  the  fort  from  the  Lake 
Winnipeg  region,  on  their  way  to  Prairie  du 
Chien.  Dickson  was  well  educated,  of 
courtly  manners  and  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion, yet  had  conformed  to  the  customs  and 
dress  of  the  savages  while  living  among 
them,  and  by  an  Indian  woman  had  a large 
family  of  children.  During  the  War  of 
1812-1815  he  was  the  British  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs,  and  led  the  Indian 
allies  against  the  Americans.  Dickson 
came  back  the  next  spring  with  a drove* 
of  cattle  for  Selkirk’s  settlement,  but  his 
cattle  were  scattered  by  the  Sioux. 

Edward  D.  Neill. 


[To  be  continued .] 


A CONTRIBUTION  TO  LABOR  HISTORY— STRIKERS  AND  SCABS  OF 

THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


History,  Cicero  says,  is  the  mother  of 
all  political  science ; to  be  ignorant  of  it 
is  to  be  a child  in  knowledge.  History, 
Macaulay  remarks,  is  philosophy  teaching 
by  examples. 

The  latter  writer  then  continues  thus: 

Unhappily,  what  the  philosophy  gains  in  sound- 
ness and  depth,  the  examples  generally  lose  in  vivid- 
ness. ...  Of  the  romantic  historians  Herodotus  is 
the  earliest  and  the  best.  . . He  reminds  us  of  a 
delightful  child.  . . Children  and  servants  are  re- 
markably Herodotian  in  their  style  of  narration. 
They  tell  everything  dramatically.  Their  "says 
hes”  and  "says  shes”  are  proverbial.  . . If  an 
educated  man  were  giving  an  account  of  the  late 
change  of  administration  he  would  say,  "Lord 
Goderich  resigned  and  the  king  in  consequence 
sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.”  A porter  tells 


the  story  as  if  he  had  been  hid  behind  the  curtains 
of  the  royal  bed  at  Windsor:  "So  Lord  Goderich 
says,  ‘ I cannot  manage  this  business,  I must  go 
out.’  So  the  king,  says  he,  ‘Well,  then  I must 
send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that’s  all.  This 
is  the  very  manner  of  the  Father  of  History. 

We  are  happy  in  having,  ready  made 
and  in  this  dramatic  and  dialogue  form, 
the  report  of  strikes  which  occurred  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  years  1796  and  1798. 
The  occurrences  are  not  generally  known. 
Both  Mr.  Ely,  in  his  essays  on  “ Labor 
History,”  and  Mr.  McMaster,  in  his 
more  voluminous  volumes,  pass  them  by 
in  silence.  In  the  law  books,  however, 
there  is  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
legal  proceedings  which  the  last-mentioned 
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strike,  and  one  following  it,  occasioned. 
I have  been  fortunate  in  finding  a rare 
little  book,  published  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1806,  by  T.  Lloyd,  reporter,  giving  a 
verbatim  account,  “taken  in  short-hand,” 
of  “The  Trial  of  the  Philadelphia  Boot 
and  Shoe  Makers,”  with  the  evidence 
taken  on  the  trial,  the  speeches  of  the 
lawyers,  the  charge  of  the  judge  and  sev- 
eral other  circumstances  of  interest. 
From  it  we  learn  numerous  facts  of  his- 
torical importance : There  was  a trades- 
union  flourishing  in  1792 ; strikes  were 
called  “turn-outs;”  walking  delegates 
were  “tramping  committees;”  and  the 
term  “scab”  had  a definite  and  distinct 
meaning  and  was  in  frequent  use. 

This  term,  “scab,”  as  applied  to  men 
who  are  not  members  of  trades-unions, 
has  been  so  frequently  supposed  to  be  of 
recent  origin  that  I cannot  refrain  from 
calling  attention  to  its  use  by  Shakespeare, 
who,  according  to  Johnson,  means  by  it 
“a  mean,  paltry  fellow.  ”The  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  of  its  significance, 
by  the  following  Shakespearian  quo- 
tations : 

CORIOLANUS  : ACT  I.,  SCENE  I. 

Caius  Marcius — What’s  the  matter,  you  dissen- 
tious  rogues,  that,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your 
opinion,  make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA  : ACT  II.,  SCENE  I. 

Ajax — Do  not  propentine,  do  not ; my  fingers 
itch. 

Thersites  —I  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head 
to  foot,  and  I had  the  scratching  of  thee  ; I would 
make  thee  the  loathsomest  scab  in  all  Greece  ; when 
thou  art  forth  in  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as  slow 
as  another. 

KING  HENRY  IV.,  PART  2,  ACT  III.,  SCENE  2. 

Falstaff — Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So 
very  well — go  to — very  good,  exceeding  good  ! Oh, 
give  me  always  a little,  lean,  old,  bald  shot ! Well 
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said,  i’  faith,  Wart,  thou’rt  a good  scab  ; hold , 
here’s  a tester  for  thee. 

Shallow— He  is  not  his  craft’s  master  ; he  does 
not  do  it  right. 

The  trial  of  the  Philadelphia  boot  and 
shoemakers  took  place  in  March,  1806,  in 
the  mayor’s  court,  before  Mr.  Recorder 
Levy.  The  indictment  was  found  by  the 
grand  jury  in  January  of  the  same  year, 
and  the  strike  which  occasioned  that  in- 
dictment occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
1805. 

The  first  witness  put  upon  the  stand 
was  Job  Harrison,  who,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  that  he  arrived  in  this  country  in 
1794,  and  that  immediately  after  his 
arrival  he  sought  work  as  a shoemaker. 
At  once  he  was  visited  by  members  of  the 
boot  and  shoemaker’s  trades-union.  At 
this  point  I give  the  testimony  verbatim , 
premising  that  it  is  Job  Harrison  who  is 
speaking  from  the  witness  stand  : 

They  told  me  if  I did  not  come  to  the  body  I was 
liable  to  be  “ scabb’d.”  I did  not  know  at  that  time 
what  it  was  to  be  “ scabb’d,”  but  some  of  the  men 
explained  it,  and  I told  them  I was  willing  to  be  as 
good  a member  of  their  body  as  any  other  man. 

Mr.  Recorder — Q.  How  did  they  explain  them- 
selves ? 

A.  Their  meaning  was  that  if  I did  not  join  the 
body,  no  man  would  sit  upon  the  seat  where  I 
worked  ; that  they  would  neither  board  nor  work 
where  I was,  unless  I joined.  By  a seat,  I mean 
that  they  would  not  work  in  the  same  shop,  nor 
board  nor  lodge  in  the  same  house,  nor  would  they 
work  at  all  for  the  same  employer.  I was  a man 
with  a large  family,  and  wished  to  conform  to  the 
laws,  and  be  a good  member,  etc. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
body,  and  what  was  their  conduct  towards  you  ? 

A.  After  I had  become  a member,  I was  as  willing 
as  anyone  to  support  the  body.  I had  been  with 
them  a considerable  time  when,  in  the  year  1799  or 
’98, 1 do  not  recollect  exactly — but  I should  first  ob- 
serve that  I always  worked  upon  shoes  for  Mr. 
Bedford  ; I had  not  worked  long  for  him  before  I got 
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on  to  light  dress  shoes — he  told  me  if  I could  make 
some  light  dress  shoes  after  the  London  fashion,  he 
would  pay  extra  wages  for  them.  I tried  to  imitate 
the  London  dress  shoes,  but  I could  not  imitate  them 
exactly,  yet  I did  the  best  I could,  and  he  told  me 
they  deserved  sixpence  more  than  the  common 
wages.  As  I continued  on  this  light  work  my  hand 
got  better  in,  and  he  told  me  if  I would  side  line 
them  with  silk,  he  would  give  me  sixpence  a week 
more — this  was  a shilling  advance.  He  told  me  if  I 
would  endeavor  to  make  them  lighter  still,  so  as  to 
come  nearer  to  the  London  dress  ; accordingly  I 
tried  and  found  I could  now  imitate  them  tolerably 
well,  and  he  was  satisfied  to  give  me  9s.  a pair  if  I 
did  them  no  worse. 

In  a little  while  there  came  a turn-out  to 
raise  the  wages  upon  boots.  Knowing  that  I 
had  my  full  terms  for  my  own  work  and  that 
I had  no  interest  in  the  turn-out  upon  boots — that  I 
had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain — I re- 
monstrated with  the  society  at  large,  of  which  I was 
still  a member.  I stated  that  they  ought  not  to  in- 
clude me  with  them  in  the  turn-out,  as  I worked 
altogether  upon  shoes,  and  their  measure  was  to 
raise  the  wages  on  boots.  I mentioned  that  I had 
a sick  wife  and  a large,  young  family,  and  that  I knew 
I was  not  able  to  stand  it.  They  would  grant  me  no 
quarters  at  all,  but  I must  turn  out.  All  the  remon- 
strances I could  make  were  of  no  use — I must  turn 
out.  Unless  my  employer  would  pay  their  price  for 
making  boots,  I must  refuse  to  make  shoes.  At  that 
time  I was  from  hand  to  mouth  and  in  debt,  owing 
to  the  sickness  of  my  family,  and  market  work  was 
only  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  pair.  I concluded  at 
that  time  I would  turn  a scab,  unknown  to  them  ; 
and  I would  continue  my  work,  and  not  let  them 
know  of  it.  . . . 

I had  a neighbor  who  I was  acquainted  with 
and  thought  a good  deal  of ; I knew  I could 
not  deceive  him.  . . . He  was  a shoemaker 

and  upon  the  turn-out.  I said  to  him,  “ Swain,  you 
know  my  circumstances;  my  family  must  perish  or  go 
to  the  bettering  house,  unless  I continue  my  work." 
He  said  he  knew  my  case  was  desperate,  but  a man 
had  better  make  any  sacrifice  than  turn  a scab  at 
that  time.  I reasoned  with  him  as  I had  done  with 
the  body,  that  my  turning  out  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  them,  but  certain  ruin  to  myself ; but 
he  was  as  unreasonable  as  they  had  been,  and  would 
take  no  apology  for  my  conduct. 

Mr.  Recorder— Q.  How  many  persons  were  at 
the  meeting  when  you  remonstrated  against  being 
compelled  to  join  the  turn-out  in  1799  ? 


A.  Perhaps  one  hundred.  The  body  was  com- 
posed of  upwards  of  one  hundred.  The  names 
were  called  over  but  the  number  present  was  not 
mentioned. 

, John  McCurdy,  John  Waltar  and  one  Cooke 
were  a ' ' tramping  committee  ” — that  1 know.  Their 
business  was  to  watch  the  “Jer.s”*  that  they  did 
not  scab  it.  They  go  round  every  day  to  see  that 
the  Jer.s  are  honest  to  the  cause.  I was  a scab  my- 
self, but  I was  upon  the  committee  to  go  round  and 
watch  the  scabs  ; but  then  the  members  did  not 
know  I was  a scab  at  the  time.  And  we  were 
obliged  to  serve  on  this  committee  or  pay  a fine. 
We  had  no  compensation  that  I recollect.  We 
served  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and  I think  the 
“ tramping  committee”  were  changed  every  day  by 
the  body.  I had  the  extent  of  my  wages  the  whole 
time — I am  speaking  of  the  turn-out  in  1799. 

When  the  “tramping  committee"  came  round 
and  he  informed  them  that  I was  scabbing  it,  to 
deceive  them  I got  a side  of  leather  and  a skin  or 
two  to  make  shoes  of,  as  a pretense  of  working  for 
myself,  as  they  must  know  I would  be  in  want  of 
money.  But  McCurdy  was  too  deep  for  me,  for  he 
knew  Bedford’s  work.  They  pinned  me  so  close 
that  I could  not  get  over  it,  and  was  forced  to  con- 
fess. At  last  I got  angry  and  ordered  them  out  of 
the  house,  and  told  them  I would  scab  it  whatever 
consequences  might  follow.  The  body  after  this 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  one  man,  instead  of 
three,  as  a “tramping  committee,"  and  they  paid 
him.  They  took  one  Nelson  for  the  business.  He 
had  nobody  but  himself  when  he  called  upon  me 
the  day  after.  I told  him  I was  scabbing  it.  He  re- 
plied, “ I don’t  believe  you."  “ Depend  on  it  I am  1 ” 
He  still  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  believe  me.  He  went 
away  and^called  the  third  day,  and  he  might  see,  if 
he  was  not  determined  to  doubt,  for  in  Bedford’s 
shoes  there  is  the  name  of  the  customer,  if  it  is  be- 
spoke work,  or  if  it  is  shop  work  there  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  pair. 

As  soon  as  the  turn-out  was  over,  in  which  the 
journeymen  succeeded,  they  notified  Mr.  Bedford 
that  he  must  discharge  his  scabs  or  they  would  not 
work  for  him.  They  knew  S.  Logan  and  me  to 
be  scabs,  and  unless  we  were  discharged  from  our 
seats  none  of  the  body  would  work  for  him.  Mr. 
Bedford  said  he  would  do  no  such  thing  ; he  would 
never  discharge  his  men  whilst  he  was  satisfied  with 
their  conduct.  When  I came  in,  he  told  me  of  the 
notification,  and  I expected  he  would  knock  me  off, 

* Query,  Journeymen? — A.  D.  V. 
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and  I was  afraid  if  he  dismissed  me  I could  not  get 
another  seat  in  the  city,  for  the  next  employer  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  discharging  me  likewise. 
He  told  me  I need  not  make  myself  uneasy,  for  he 
would  not  discharge  me,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  might ; that  we  should  sink  or  swim 
together.  " If  they  drive  me  out  of  the  trade  I will 
turn  my  shop  into  a dry  goods  store.”  In  a little 
time  after  this  his  shop  was  scabbed,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  body  left  him  except  Logan  and 
myself  and  two  or  three  more  ; they  did  not  care 
about  the  others,  so  as  they  could  punish  Logan 
and  me.  Mr.  Bedford  said  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do  on  the  occasion,  for  at  that  time  he  employed 
from  fifteen  and  twenty  to  twenty-four  journeymen. 

One  Saturday  night  they  had  all  left  him,  when  he 
said  to  Logan  and  me,  “ I don’t  know  what  the  devil 
I am  to  do  ; they  will  ruin  me  in  the  end,  for  they 
care  for  nobody  else.  1 wish  you  would  go  to  the 
body  and  pay  a fine,  if  not  very  large,  in  order  to  set 
the  shop  free  once  more.” 

Logan  and  me  consulted  and  agreed  together  that 
if  the  body  would  accept  a fine  as  far  as  eight 
dollars,  we  would  pay  it  and  make  an  acknowledg- 
ment, but  we  pledged  our  words  that  we  would  not 
pay  any  more.  By  doing  this  we  should  liberate  the 
shop  and  ourselves,  and  become  again  a member  of 
the  body.  Accordingly  the  body  were  notified  that 
we  were  below,  and  wished  to  know  the  fine  they 
would  lay  upon  us,  in  order  that  we  might  again 
become  members  and  liberate  the  shop.  The  mem- 
bers told  us  that  the  sense  of  the  body  had  been  taken 
and  fined  me  twenty  dollars  for  being  a hypocrite 
though  my  work  did  not  belong  to  what  they  had 
been  contending  for  ; they  fined  Logan  but  eighteen 
dollars,  although  he  was  a bootmaker,  and  conse- 
quently interested  in  the  event.  This  decision 
irritated  me  worse  than  ever.  It  was  like  throwing 
coals  of  fire  in  my  face.  However,  the  members  re- 
turned to  the  body  and  told  them  we  were  ready  to 
receive  their  terms  if  they  were  merciful,  and  would 
receive  a moderate  fine  ; they  reduced  me  to  eighteen 
dollars  and  at  length  to  twelve  dollars,  but  that  was 
too  much.  . . . When  they  offered  by  their  deputa- 
tion to  take  twelve  dollars,  Logan  and  me  consulted 
and  offered  them  eight  dollars  apiece,  which  we  were 
willing  to  pay.  They  had  no  power  of  attending  to 
this  offer  without  the  concurrence  of  the  body,  and 
they  refused  it.  . . . Logan  and  myself  then  came 
away,  but  told  them  first  we  would  never  offer  them 
eight  dollars  again. 

Mr.  Bedford’s  shop  was  under  scab  for  a year  or 
ajyear  and  a half  ; during  this  time  Logan  set  up,. for 


himself,  and  I was  left  alone  on  the  seat.  I thought, 
to  be  sure,  that  they  would  now  reach  me ; that  Mr. 
Bedford  would  not  any  longer  defend  me,  as  it  would 
be  sacrificing  himself.  I felt  broken-hearted  and 
much  cast  down.  I asked  him  if  he  would  not  be 
forced  to  give  me  up  ? He  told  me  he  would  not,  and 
I now  believe  he  would  have  suffered  to  be  driven 
out  of  the  trade  before  he  would  have  abandoned  me. 
It  lasted  in  this  way  for  eighteen  months.  Soon 
after  the  last  sickness  * but  one  commenced,  I went 
to  Trenton  to  where  Mr.  Bedford  had  removed  his 
shop — I think  it  was  in  1802.  I became  acquainted 
there  with  Dempsey,  the  secretary.  When  I first  fell 
in  with  him  he  would  not  speak  to  me,  because  he 
knew  I was  a scab  ; but  as  I fell  often  in  company 
with  him,  he  could  not  avoid  saying  something,  and 
one  day  he  asked  me  what  the  devil  was  the  reason 
I was  such  a notorious  scab.  ...  He  was  not  a 
member  at  the  time  I was  scabbed  ; all  he  knew  of 
it  was  by  hearsay.  He  soon  became  friendly,  and 
he  asked  me  if  he  could  break  the  matter  to  the  body 
would  I become  a member  again.  I readily  agreed, 
for  I knew  well  the  difficulty  I had  been  laboring 
under  ; if  I once  lost  my  seat  at  Mr.  Bedford’s  I 
should  be  driven  to  market  work,  at  which  I could 
not  make  a living.  He  told  me  he  would  try  to 
bring  it  about.  . . He  asked  me  would  I give  five 

dollars.  I said  I was  not  able,  but  if  able  I would 
not;  all  I would  pay  would  be  some  trifling  acknowl- 
edgment for  transgressing  the  law.  . . . He 

promised  to  use  his  influence  that  I should  pay  little 
or  nothing.  A few  days  after  two  men  came  to  me 
to  require  me  to  attend  a meeting  on  the  next  body 
night.  I attended  accordingly,  and  a deputation 
from  the  body,  composed  of  three  members,  met  me 
and  Casey,  another  scab.  They  went  into  a private 
room,  and,  after  consulting  for  some  time,  they 
asked  if  we  were  willing  to  pay  eight  dollars  each. 
I told  them  that  they  were  making  fun  of  me,  and 
that  I would  go  home  about  my  business.  They 
begged  I would  not  be  hasty.  I did  not  wish  to 
leave  them,  for  I was  as  willing  again  to  become  a 
member  as  they  could  be  for  me.  They  asked  me 
if  I would  pay  four  dollars  in  four  monthly  pay- 
ments. We  agreed  to  this,  and  then  we  went  to  the 
body ; the  proposition  was  put  to  the  vote  and 
carried  by  a large  majority  ; we  agreed  to  pay  it, 
and  thereupon  became  members  again.  . . . The 

money  has  all  been  paid,  but  I felt  myself  after  all 
but  as  a ‘ ‘ scabbed  sheep,  ” and  visit  the  body  as 


* Referring  probably  to  some  epidemic  in  Philadelphia. — 
A.  D.  V. 
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seldom  as  possible,  missing  three  nights  out  of 
four. 

I had  not  been  a member  more  than  a year  when 
last  fall  there  was  a turn-out  again.  . . The  turn- 
out continued  about  five  or  six  weeks.  During  this 
time  I lived  by  cobbling,  for  I made  but  three  pair 
of  shoes.  These  three  pair  I did  not  carry  in  till 
the  turn-out  was  over,  for  I was  determined  not  to 
be  a scab  this  time. 

[Some  noise  being  heard  in  the  court  at  this 
moment,  Mr.  Recorder  asked  who  it  was  that  made 
that  noise. 

Mr.  Ryan,  pointing  to  a person  just  behind  him, 
said  it  was  he  ; and  on  being  asked  by  Mr.  Recorder 
what  the  person  said,  Mr.  Ryan  replied:  “A  scab 
is  a shelter  for  lice.  ” 

Mr.  Recorder  directed  Mr.  Ryan  to  be  sworn, 
which  being  done  he  declared  that  he  heard  George 
Alcorn  say  “ a scab  is  a shelter  for  lice,”  in  a dis- 
tinct tone  of  voice  ; there  was  some  little  addition 
muttered  in  such  a matter  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

After  a short  consultation  on  the  bench,  Mr. 
Recorder  said,  “ George  Alcorn,  for  this  contempt 
of  court  in  interrupting  a witness,  the  court  fine 
you  ten  dollars,  and  order  you  to  pay  the  money 
immediately  or  be  committed." 

The  money  was  paid  immediately.] 

The  witness  then  proceeded  : 

I was  soon  placed  in  a like  awkward  predicament 
to  that  in  which  I had  been  placed  before.  . . I had 
a wife  and  six  children  depending  upon  the  work  of 
my  hands  for  their  support,  and  I could  not  get  half 
a living  by  market  work.  I attended  the  shop 
meeting  and  stated  the  hardship  of  my  case.  They 
told  me  there  was  money  enough  in  the  funds  to 
support  those  members  who  wanted  support,  and 
they  agreed  that  I should  be  allowed  half  a dollar  a 
week  for  each  child,  half  a dollar  for  my  wife  and 
half  a dollar  for  myself,  which  brought  my  com- 
pensation to  four  dollars  per  week. 

Another  witness,  William  Forgrave  by 
name,  testified  as  follows  : 

The  name  of  a scab  is  very  dangerous.  Men  of 
this  description  have  been  hurt  when  out  at  nights. 
I myself  have  been  threatened  for  working  at  wages 
with  which  I was  satisfied.  I was  afraid  of  going 
near  any  of  the  body.  I have  seen  them  twisting 
and  making  wry  faces  at  me,  and  heard  two  men  call 
out  "scab  ” as  I passed  by.  I was  obliged  to  join 
for  fear  of  personal  injury. 


Samuel  Logan,  whose  name  was  men- 
tioned in  Harrison’s  testimony,  gave  some 
evidence  which  shows  that  the  treatment 
of  a scab,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  was  but  little  different  from  what 
it  is  to  day.  After  stating  that  he  joined 
the  society  in  1792,  that  there  was  a turn- 
out in  1796  and  another  in  1798,  he 
continues  : 

In  1799,  when  the  fever  broke  out,  I was  still  con- 
sidered as  an  unlawful  member.  Mr.  Bedford  went 
to  Germantown,  and  one  Sunday  afternoon  I 
walked  with  him  to  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill.  I per- 
ceived some  of  the  body  there,  and  they  abused  me  ; 
one  thoughtless  young  chap  called  me  a scab — there 
were  two  of  them.  I checked  him,  and  Mr.  Bedford 
kept  off  one  while  I flogged  the  other.  ...  I 
have  also  been  tantalized  in  the  streets  as  I have 
passed,  on  account  of  my  being  a scab. 

Turning  to  the  testimony  of  the  em- 
ployers, we  read  again  of  a state  of  affairs 
to  which  we  are  not  to-day  strangers.  Mr. 
Blair,  one  of  the  master  cordwainers,  testi- 
fied : 

At  the  turn-out  in  1798  I had  six  men  working  for 
me,  who  were  willing  to  continue,  notwithstanding 
the  turn-out  at  that  time.  These  men  were  kept  up 
in  a garret,  but  sometimes  after  dark  they  would 
venture  out  to  Mrs.  Finch’s,  next  door  but  one,  to 
get  a drink  of  beer.  One  Sunday  evening,  when  I 
was  gone  to  meeting  with  my  wife  and  boy, 
they  had  ventured  out  again.*  When  I returned  I 
found  them  hid  away  in  the  cellar.  They  had  been 
beaten ; and  the  girl  was  crying,  and  had  been 
beaten  also.  I was  very  angry,  and  determined 
next  day  to  buy  a cow-skin  and  whip  the  first  that 
came  near  the  house.  Their  clerk,  Nelson,  was  the 
first,  and  I fell  foul  of  and  beat  him.  He  sued  me 
for  it,  and  my  men  sued  them  afterwards.  We 
dropped  the  whole  and  squared  the  yards.  The 
men  first  acknowledged  that  they  beat  my  men  for 
being  scabs. 

Mr.  Bedford  (who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, refused  to  discharge  Harrison  when 

* If  to  get  beer,  the  incident  affords  a comment  on 
the  then  state  of  Philadelphia’s  Sunday  morals. 
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the  latter  was  a scab)  gives  his  experience 
in  a lively  and  interesting  manner.  Going 
back  to  the  strike  in  1798,  he  says  that 
after  the  other  employers  had  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  strikers,  a committee 
from  the  Journeymen’s  association  came 
to  him  and  required  him  to  discharge 
these  scabs,  meaning  Harrison  and  Logan. 
He  told  them  peremptorily  that  he  would 
not  do  so  ; and  what  then  followed  is  best 
told  in  his  own  language  : 

They  went  away,  and  at  the  next  meeting  they 
scabbed  my  shop.  After  the  meeting  was  over,  they 
came  in  a tumultuous  way  about  my  house.  My 
wife  was  very  much  alarmed,  said  she  hoped  they 
would  not  set  the  house  on  fire.  . . 

At  the  time  the  shop  was  scabbed,  they  would 
often  come  by  the  window  and  abuse  me  ; one,  two 
or  three  nights,  they  broke  my  shop  window,  and 
they  took  care  I should  not  mistake  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came.  They  did  not  wish  to  break 
my  windows  and  let  me  suppose  it  was  done  by  any 
others  than  themselves.  Once  they  broke  the  win- 
dow with  potatoes  which  had  pieces  of  broken 
shoemaker’s  tacks  in  them — at  least  the  one  had 
which  they  aimed  at  my  person  and  was  near  hitting 
me  in  the  face.  The  boy  ran  out  to  discover  them, 
but  he  could  not  find  them  out.  In  this  way  I con- 
tinued to  be  tantalized  by  the  men  for  a long  space 
of  time. 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  refer  to  the  wages  given  and  de- 
manded. A schedule  is  given  in  the 
report  of  the  trial : 


Fancy  tops  were  $4.25  proposed  to  be  raised  to  $5.00 


Back  straps  “ 3.75 

Long  boots  “ 2.75 

Cossacks  “ 2.75 

Bootees  “ 2.50 


“ “ “ “ 4.00 

“ “ “ “ 3- 00 

“ “ “ " 3-o° 

.<  ,,  ,<  «<  3 OQ 


And  having  given  the  schedule  of  the 
journeymen,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
give  also  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
masters.  It  is  in  these  words  : 


At  a meeting  of  the  employers,  master  cord- 
wainers,  October  30,  1805  : 


Resolved , unanimously,  that  we  will  not  give 
any  more  wages  than  we  have  given  for  some  time 
past. 


Wm.  M ‘Cully,  President,  Lewis  Ryan, 

Presly  Blackiston, 

John  Bedford, 

William  Blair, 

Thomas  Rimer, 

John  Conyers, 

Fred.  Errenger,  secretary, 

John  Wharton, 

Casper  Louders, 

William  Stokes, 

George  Falker, 

John  M‘ Curdy, 

Robert  Murphey, 

William  Montgomery, 

Daniel  Cossack, 

John  Thompson, 

William  Green, 

Jacob  Bechtel, 

Robert  Taylorson, 

William  Harkins, 

William  Niles, 

Charles  Justis, 

Adam  Walter, 

John  Hallman, 

John  Owen, 

Peter  Sturgis, 

John  Yeager, 

Robert  Christy, 

Robert  Millikin, 

George  Kemble, 

Jacob  Malambre, 

Leonard  Shallcross, 

George  Abel, 

St.  Lawrance  Adams, 

James  Newton, 

Stephen  Clayton, 

Thomas  Amies, 

Daniel  Pierson, 

George  Rees, 

Samuel  Logan, 

Nicolas  Crap, 

L.  Keating  (for  Joseph 

James  Alexander, 

Baldwin), 

Richard  Miles, 

Lemuel  Franklin. 


It  might  be  interesting  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  upon  the  testimony  of  the  masters 
and  the  journeymen,  but  space  forbids. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  histor- 
ical value  of  this  little  book  and  the  light 
which  it  sheds  upon  the  trade  of  boot  and 
shoemaking  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  of  our  country’s  independence. 
I therefore  leave  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  and  pass  on  to  the  arguments  of 
counsel.  Jared  Ingersol  and  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  esqrs.,  appeared  for  the  pros- 
ecution ; Csesar  A.  Rodney  and  Walter 
Franklin  appeared  for  the  indicted  journey- 
men. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  read  to  the  jury  the 
whole  of  the  indictment,  and  proceeded  to 
comment  upon  it  in  words  which  might 
easily  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  assistant 
district  attorney  of  to-day.  He  said  : 
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This  prosecution  has  been  commenced  not  from 
any  private  pique  or  personal  resentment,  but  solely 
with  a view  to  promote  the  common  good  of  the 
community,  and  to  prevent,  in  future,  the  pernicious 
combinations  of  misguided  men  to  effect  purposes 
not  only  injurious  to  themselves  but  mischievous  to 
society. 

Yet  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to  represent  this 
prosecution  as  founded  in  very  improper  motives  ; 
not  only  in  private  conversation  and  in  public 
taverns,  but  even  the  press  has  been  employed  in  the 
work  of  misrepresentation.  The  newspaper  called 
The  Aurora  has  teemed  with  false  representations 
and  statements  of  this  transaction,  and  the  most 
insolent  abuse  of  the  parties  who  have  brought  it 
before  this  tribunal,  with  a view  (if  not  with  the  de- 
clared intention)  to  poison  the  public  mind.  . . . 

It  has  been  a common  observation  that  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  law  are 
filled  with  mistakes  and  misrepresentations.  The 
publications  alluded  to  are  in  conformity  to  this 
general  character,  and  mark  the  ignorance  or  wicked- 
ness which  gave  them  birth. 

The  present  action  is  not  intended  to  introduce  the 
doctrine  that  a man  is  not  at  liberty  to  fix  any  price 
whatsoever  upon  his  own  labor.  We  disclaim  that 
idea.  In  the  most  unqualified  terms,  we  declare  that 
any  man  has  the  right  to  fix  any  price  upon  his  com- 
modities or  his  labor  which  he  deems  proper.  . . . 
If  one  of  the  defendants  had  thought  proper  to 
charge  $100  for  making  a pair  of  boots,  nobody 
would  interfere. 

Our  position  is  that  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  com- 
bine, conspire,  confederate  and  unlawfully  agree  to 
regulate  the  whole  body  of  the  workmen  in  the  city. 

: . . This  confederacy  ...  is  not  against 

the  masters,  it  is  against  such  part  of  the  fellow-craft 
as  do  not  wish  to  submit  ...  to  the  few.  It  is 
. . . a society  for  compelling,  by  the  most  arbitrary 
and  malignant  means,  the  whole  body  of  the  journey- 
men to  submit  to  its  rules  and  regulations ; it 
reaches  every  individual  of  the  trade,  whether  journey- 
man or  master.  It  will  appear,  from  the  evidence  to 
be  adduced  before  you,  to  spread  to  an  extent  to 
which  you  cannot  as  yet  form  any  idea.  You  will 
find  that  they  not  only  determine  the  price  of  labor 
for  themselves  but  compel  everyone  to  demand  that 
price  and  to  receive  no  other  ; they  refuse  to  hold 
communion  with  any  person  who  shall  disobey  their 
mandates ; in  fine,  they  regulate  the  whole  trade 
under  the  most  dreadful  pains  and  penalties.  . . . 

We  shall  shew  you  the  nature  of  the  pains  and 
penalties  they  affix  to  disobedience ; we  shall  also 


show  the  mode  by  which  they  compel  men  to  join 
their  society.  ...  A journeyman  arriving  from 
Europe  or  any  part  of  the  United  States,  an  ap- 
prentice who  has  served  his  time,  must  join  the 
association,  or  be  shut  out  from  every  shop  in  the 
city.  . . . Nay,  every  master  shoemaker  must 

decline  to  employ  such  journeyman,  or  his  shop  will 
be  abandoned  by  all  the  other  workmen  . . . 

and  so  on  until  the  persecuted  man  either  joins  their 
body  or  is  driven  from  the  city. 

Reading  this  address,  we  can  hardly 
realize  that  it  was  made  more  than  four- 
score years  ago — that  judge  and  jury  who 
listened  to  it  and  the  lawyer  who  made  it 
have  all  sunk  into  that  sleep  which  the 
evils  of  their  life  cannot  disturb.  We 
might  almost  suppose  that  it  was  made 
yesterday,  in  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
labor,  and  is  not  the  mere  echo,  from 
printed  pages,  of  words  to  which  men 
listened  eagerly  in  1806. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  much 
longer  upon  the  addresses  of  counsel;  but, 
as  valuable  contributions  to  history,  I 
would  cite  some  few  additional  remarks 
which  shed  light  upon  facts  not  now 
generally  known,  or  upon  opinions  which 
are  to-day  erroneously  harbored  by  the 
ignorant  as  novel  truths. 

Mr.  Hopkinson,  from  whom  I have 
previously  quoted,  says  (I  quote  as 
printed) : 

This  secret  association,  this  private  club,  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  been  only  a little  while  in 
your  country  (not  that  they  are  the  worse  for  that), 
but  they  ought  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  not  attempt  to  alter  them  according  to  their 
own  whim  or  caprice. 

I think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  newspapers  published  in 
1886  have  paralleled  this  statement  of 
Francis  Hopkinson’s,  by  stating  or  insin- 
uating that  trades-unions  and  strikes  are 
products  of  recent  immigrants  from  foreign 
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lands — exotics  of  recent  importation.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  by  the  light  of 
history,  both  statements  are  seen  to  be 
utterly  false ; for  though  strikes  and  trades- 
unions  may  have  prevailed  abroad  before 
they  were  known  in  this  country,  yet  when 
they  have  existed  here  for  nearly  a century, 
it  is  not  correct  to  call  them  foreign. 

The  doctrine  of  “tit  for  tat”  prevails 
among  some  lawyers  as  among  some  other 
people,  and  Mr.  Rodney,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants,  took  occasion  to 
retaliate  upon  the  masters  for  the  accusa- 
tion of  Mr.  Hopkinson  upon  the  journey- 
men, as  follows — and  we  hear  to-day 
somewhat  the  same  kind  of  talk  among 
the  laboring  classes  : 

Suppose  I were  to  ask  Mr.  Bedford  what  was  his 
situation  when  he  first  landed  on  our  free  shores  ? 

. . . We  should  discover  that  he  had  amassed  an 

ample  fortune  since  he  sought  an  asylum  in  this  new 
country.  . . . 

When  I hear  men  who  have  inherited  large  fort- 
unes from  their  ancestors,  advocating  distinctions 
in  society,  and  espousing  measures  calculated  to 
affect  and  oppress  the  laboring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, I feel  a degree  of  charity  for  the  errors  which 
they  commit.  ...  I cannot  feel  the  same 
charity  for  another  description  of  men  of  which, 
thank  God,  we  have  very  few  in  this  country.  For 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
we  sometimes  meet  with  an  individual  who,  having 
but  the  other  day,  as  it  were,  fled  from  a country 
where  his  labor  was  fixed  at  so  low  a price  that  he 
could  support  himself  and  his  family  only  on  bread 
and  water,  and  having  acquired  in  this  land  of  liberty 
. . . a handsome  fortune,  is  loud  and  boisterous 

for  reducing  those  who  move  here  in  his  former 
humble  sphere  to  the  same  extent  of  vassalage  and 
want  which  he  had,  to  his  sorrow,  experienced  in  the 
despotic  regions  from  which  he  had  been  compelled, 

‘ * by  strong  necessity’s  supreme  command,”  to  fly. 

I rather  think  that,  so  far  as  words  go, 
Mr.  Rodney  got  the  better  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson, on  this  trial. 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  in  a late  work, 


professes  to  give  a chapter  upon  the  his- 
tory of  trades-unions,  and  in  this  he 
makes  the  most  extraordinary  statement 
that  he  could  find,  outside  of  New  York 
state,  no  record  of  a trades-union  formed 
previously  to  1822.  As  Mr.  Ely  passes 
for  an  authority  upon  such  matters,  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  state  that  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  this  trial  of  the  journeymen 
boot  and  shoemakers  that  the  “Society  of 
Journeymen  Cordwainers”  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  prior  to  1806,  and  that  the  masters 
had  a society  for  the  management  of  their 
concerns  in  1789. 

There  was  also  cited  on  this  trial  an 
instance  of  arbitration  of  conference,  of 
which  labor  historians  seem  to  have  been 
hitherto  ignorant.  I give  it  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Franklin  and  the  italics  of  Mr. 
Lloyd : 

When  the  full-dress-fancy-top-back-strap-boots  were 
introduced  into  New  York,  the  employers  there  at 
first  objected  to  making  any  allowance  to  the  journey- 
men for  the  difference  of  labor  and  loss  of  time  ; 
but  afterwards,  actuated  by  a better  spirit  of  liber- 
ality, they  held  a meeting  with  the  workmen , and 
after  entering  into  a full  explanation  of  the  case,  the 
employers  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  work- 
men’s demand  and  resolved  to  comply  with  it. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  trades- 
unions  are  of  recent  origin  in  this  country  ; 
that  they  have  grown  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  past  twenty-seven  years  and 
have  been  imported  hither  by  recent  for- 
eign immigration.  Such  ideas  history 
contradicts.  Societies  and  associations 
of  journeymen  of  all  trades  have  existed 
for  centuries  in  England,  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  English 
workmen  who  sought  a refuge  in  this 
country  from  the  oppressive  social  restric- 
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tions  of  their  native  land,  brought  with 
them  the  habits  and  customs  of  their 
class.  The  seeds  of  trades-unionism  were 
therefore  implanted  here  prior  to  the  Rev- 
olution, and  only  awaited  a favorable 
opportunity  to  spring  into  life  and  bear 
the  fruit  of  strikes  or  turn-outs. 


They  have  taken  kindly  to  the  soil,  and 
the  attempt  to  uproot  them  entirely  is  a 
hopeless  task  for  those  who  have  rashly 
attempted  it. 

Arthur  Dudley  Vinton. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
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The  name  of  “ Put-in-Bay  ” has  been  fol- 
lowed back  still  further  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin,  who  writes 
this  magazine  as  follows  : “It  appears  by  the 

diary  of  Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  Vol.  I, 
p.  268,  that  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1786, 
his  Moravian  band  came,  toward  evening,  ‘ to 
Pudding  Bay,  among  the  islands,  when  the 
captain  came  to  anchor  in  water  six  fathoms 
deep,  for  from  that  point  he  had  to  change  his 
course  and  must  wait  for  a suitable  wind,  and 
here,  moreover,,  the  harbor  is  good  and  pro- 
tected from  all  winds.’  They  staid  there  un- 
til May  23,  and  were  on  their  way  from  Detroit 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga.” 


The  second  celebration  at  Marietta,  that 
of  July  15,  promises  to  be  as  successful  in  all 
respects  as  was  that  of  April.  A communi- 
cation from  headquarters  explains  the  charac- 
ter of  the  event,  and  the  programme  that  is 
to  be  presented:  “There  will  be  addresses 

by  gentlemen  of  National  reputation,  a large 
and  fine  display  of  historical  documents,  relics, 
portraits,  paintings,  etc.,  illustrative  of  and  re- 
lating to  the  early  history  of  the  northwest,  and 
other  entertainments,  all  of  which  will  be  open 
to  the  public  free  of  charge.  Nor  will  it  be 
local  in  character,  for  it  is  not  intended  to 
commemorate  the  first  settlement  of  this  old 
town,  or  of  the  state  of  Ohio  merely,  but  of 
the  Northwest  territory  and  of  the  institution 
of  civil  government  therein  under  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  The  events  to  be  commemorated 
are  National  and  historical  events,  and  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  the  subjugation  of  the  late  Rebellion, 
are  the  significant  events  in  our  Nation’s  his- 
tory. The  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  settlement 


of  the  northwest  and  the  establishment  of  civil 
government  therein  under  that  ordinance  have 
exerted  a potent  and  controlling  influence  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  historian,  philosopher 
or  statesman  to  calculate,  upon  our  National 
growth  and  prosperity,  and  in  molding  and 
directing  our  Nation’s  prosperity  and  destiny, 
and  the  character  of  its  institutions,  and  have 
contributed  in  a very  large  degree  to  make 
possible  what  as  a Nation  we  have  accomplished 
within  the  century,  and  what  we  are  to-day. 
The  centennial  anniversary  of  these  important 
National  historical  events  should  be  fittingly 
commemorated,  and  at  the  place  where  they 
occurred.” 

“ In  view  of  their  importance  and  signifi- 
cance,” continues  the  statement,  “ and  that 
they  occurred  in  Ohio,  our  state,  through 
her  general  assembly,  ought  to  have  taken  the 
initiatory  steps  in  arranging  for  an  appropriate 
celebration  at  this  place  and  made  suitable 
provision  therefor,  and,  after  taking  the  initia- 
tory steps,  should  have  requested  the  other 
states  carved  out  of  the  Northwest  territory  to 
assist  and  participate  therein — in  other  words, 
our  state,  as  a state,  should  have  taken  this 
celebration  in  hand,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
devolve  upon  a small  community  like  ours. 
However,  the  people  of  this  old  town  and 
vicinity  have  undertaken  the  celebration,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  small  appropriation  made 
by  our  legislature,  will  endeavor  to  make 
it  a success.  What  we  desire  and  need  is  the 
hearty  cooperation  and  aid  of  the  people  of 
Ohio.” 

It  is  hoped  the  people  of  Ohio  will  do  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  make  the  event  a 
grand  success.  Senators  Evarts  and  Daniels 
will  be  present  and  deliver  orations,  while 
General  Sheridan  is  also  looked  for. 
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At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Histor- 
ical society  an  unique  and  suggestive  donation 
was  received,  in  the  shape  of  a lottery  ticket, 
issued  in  Boston,  April,  1767,  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Faneuil  Hall,  and  bearing  the  signature 
of  John  Hancock.  Some  methods  of  raising 
money  were  resorted  to  by  the  Revolutionary 
fathers  that  would  not  be  tolerated  to-day. 


Brief  mention  was  made  last  month  of  the 
death  of  Israel  Ward  Andrews,  ex-president  of 
Marietta  college,  who  departed  this  life  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  April  18.  He  had 
gone,  early  in  March,  to  Boston  to  deliver  an 
address  before  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  society  on  “The  First  Settlement 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,”  and  on  his  way 
home  was  taken  dangerously  ill  with  an  attack 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  at  the  home  of  his  brother 
in  Hartford.  From  a fair  and  appreciative 
obituary,  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star , are  condensed  the  following  main  features 
of  his  life : 


Dr.  Andrews  was  a native  of  Danbury, 
Connecticut,  born  January  3,  1815,  and  was  one 
of  five  brothers  who  have  become  distinguished 
among  men  of  learning.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  college  in  1837,  in  the  first 
class  graduated  under  President  Mark  Hop- 
kins. Among  the  members  of  his  class 
were  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court ; Governor  Bullock  of 
Massachusetts,  and  President  Hitchcock  of 
Union  Theological  seminary.  In  1838  he  was 
invited  to  Marietta  college  as  an  instructor  in 
mathematics,  and  in  1839  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  same  college.  Upon  the  retirement  of 
President  Smith  in  1855,  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  Lane  seminary,  Professor  Andrews 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  He  continued  to 
fill  the  position  until  1885,  when  increasing 
years  led  him  to  resign  a position  of  so  much 
labor  and  responsibility,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  John  Eaton.  Since  he  retired  from 
the  presidency  Dr.  Andrews  has  filled  the  chair 


of  Putnam  professor  of  political  philosophy, 
so  that  his  service  in  Marietta  college  covered 
a period  of  half  a century,  and  embraced  every 
class  that  has  graduated  from  that  institution. 


As  A writer  and  preacher  Dr.  Andrews  had 
few  if  any  superiors  in  force  and  clearness.  He 
seldom  delivered  a sermon,  owing  to  the  de- 
mands upon  his  time  as  a college  president  ; 
but  anyone  who  has  heard  him  in  the  pulpit  or 
in  one  of  his  baccalaureate  sermons  would  pro- 
nounce him  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  the 
day.  He  was  a forcible  writer  on  all  subjects, 
and  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  current 
newspaper  and  magazine  literature.  Much  of 
his  time,  particularly  of  late  years,  has  been 
spent  in  delivering  addresses  before  the  leading 
educational  and  scientific  societies  in  the  east 
and  west.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Ohio  Archaeological  Quarterly,  and  there  was 
no  better  authority  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Northwest  territory  and  the  history  of  Ohio 
than  Dr.  Andrews.  His  principal  contribution 
to  book  literature  was  his  ‘Manual  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,’  a work  that 
has  become  and  is  standard  authority  as  a text- 
book in  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country  and 
among  all  students  of  our  Constitution.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  the  lamented  Chief-Justice 
Waite  was  to  write  a most  complimentary  letter 
in  praise  of  this  admirable  book.  Dr.  Andrews 
took  a deep  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to 
western  history,  as  his  work  at  times  in  this 
magazine  will  show. 

In  the  sketch  of  Theodotus  Burwell,  founder 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier , published  in  the  May 
issue,  a misleading  statement  is  made  on  page 
88,  where  the  son  of  Mr.  Burwell  is  spoken  of 
as  “ the  organizer  and  manager  of  the  clearing- 
house in  that  beautiful  and  flourishing  city  ” — 
New  York  seemingly  referred  to,  when  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  was,  in  fact,  intended. 
General  Viele  was  also  erroneously  referred  to 
on  the  same  page  as  General  Biele.  These 
errors  are  regretted,  but  such  will  happen,  de- 
spite the  greatest  care. 
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The  Free  Historical  course  of  lectures 
that  has  been  conducted  during  the  past  win- 
ter in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  under  direction  of 
the  Cotemporary  club,  closed  on  the  evening 
of  May  7 with  a lecture  by  Professor  Allen,  on 
the  “ Position  of  the  Northwest  in  General 
History  ” — a subject  of  peculiar  interest  at  this 
time  when  the  centennials  of  that  great  north- 
west are  being  celebrated.  It  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  follow  the  extended  review  of  the  ad- 
dress, but  room  may  be  found  for  the  following 
summary  with  which  Professor  Allen  closed  : 

First,  the  title  to  the  northwest  belonged  in 
succession  to  the  three  great  nations,  Spain, 
France  and  England,  which,  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  respect- 
ively, possessed  the  acknowledged  leadership 
among  the  European  states. 

Second,  the  leadership  acquired  by  England 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  integrally  asso- 
ciated with  the  building  up  of  the  British  em- 
pire ; and  the  decisive  fact  in  the  formation  of 
this  empire  was  the  acquisition  from  France  of 
that  enormous  tract  of  territory  of  which  the 
northwest  is  the  centre — the  keystone,  as  we 
may  call  it,  of  the  arch. 

Third,  the  imperial  destiny  of  the  United 
States  hung  upon  the  possession  of  this  north- 
west. But  for  the  military  successes  of  Clark 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  our  commissioners 
in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  securing 
just  this  territory,  our  domain  would  have  been 
contracted,  our  National  aspirations  would  have 
had  no  scope,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
would  have  been  courage  to  make  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  and  the  subsequent  acquisitions. 

Fourth,  the  development  of  our  National 
policy  was  closely  connected  with,  and,  in  fact, 
first  took  shape  in,  the  ordinance  which  organ- 
ized this  territory.  Our  territorial  system,  our 
policy  overeating  new  states,  our  National 
guaranty  of  personal  freedom,  universal  edu- 
cation and  religious  liberty  found  their  first 
expression  in  the  great  act  which  provided  for 
the  government  of  the  northwest. 

In  reference  to  the  letter  of  P.  M.  Wetmore, 
on  page  ninety-two  of  the  May  number  of  this 


magazine,  a reader  suggests  that  the  original 
letter  of  Commodore  Perry  to  the  honorable 
secretary  of  the  navy  is  now  on  file  in  the  navy 
department  at  Washington.  He  adds  that 
unless  he  is  mistaken  the  famous  letter,  “We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours,”  was 
written  to  General  Harrison,  who  was  at  San- 
dusky or  in  the  neighborhood.  In  an  official 
capacity  Commodore  Perry  would  not  have 
occasion  to  write  to  the  secretary  of  war 
(John  Armstrong),  but  if  he  did,  he  would 
hardly  begin  it  with  “ Dear  General.”  Of  the 
original  letter,  tradition  says  it  was  written 
upon  a slip  of  paper,  the  stiff  top  of  the  com- 
modore’s cap  serving  as  writing-desk. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  collection  of  antiq- 
uities, curios,  old  manuscripts,  etc.,  in  posses- 
sion of  General  Charles  W.  Darling  of  Utica, 
New  York,  is  a rare  and  perfect  copy  of  the 
Koburger  Bible,  printed  in  folio  by  Anthony 
Koburger  of  Nuremberg,  1483.  He  printed 
thirteen  editions  of  the  Bible  in  folio,  which 
are  esteemed  as  extremely  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  art;  but  his  chef-d'  ceuvre  was  the 
German  Bible  printed  in  folio,  1483.  This  is 
considered  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  ancient 
German  Bibles,  being  embellished  with  a large 
number  of  very  curious  wood-cuts.  In  these 
wood-cuts  Moses  appears  with  horns.  Jerome,  in 
translating  from  the  Hebrew,  made  the  Latin 
Vulgate  say  of  Moses,  as  he  came  down  from 
the  mount,  that  his  head  was  horned,  when  he 
should  have  translated  it : “ His  head  radi- 

ated with  light.”  Michael  Angelo,  when  he 
looked  for  a description  of  Moses,  found  him 
described  as  having  horns.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  in  his  works  of  art,  he  put  horns  on  the 
head  of  the  great  law-giver  of  Israel.  Thus  it 
is  that  one  wrong  translation  may  mystify  and 
mislead  for  ages,  interpreters  as  well  as  artists. 
The  title  page  of  the  Bible  above  referred  to 
reads  thus:  “Published  by  Anthoye  Ko- 

burgter  at  the  noble  imperial  capital  Nuren- 
burg,  after  the  birth  of  Christ  and  in  the  Law 
of  Grace,  the  Fourteen  hundred  three  and  eight- 
ieth year,  on  the  Monday  after  Innocents.” 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

PUTNAM'S  OPEN  LETTER  TO  HAMPTON. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Western  History  for 
June,  1886,  Honorable  W.  P.  Cutler  communicates 
a letter,  written  in  February,  1813,  by  General  Wil- 
liam Hull  to  General  Rufus  Putnam,  asking  a state- 
ment respecting  General  Hull’s  military  conduct  and 
character  for  courage  during  the  Revolution,  to  be 
presented  to  the  court-martial,  of  ( which  General 
Wade  Hampton  was  president,  convened  to  try 
General  Hull  for  treason  and  cowardice.  General 
Putnam’s  reply,  enclosing  a letter  to  General  Hamp- 
ton, is  also  given. 

Mr.  Cutler  says  : “ Perhaps  Putnam’s  open  letter 
to  General  Hampton  could  be  brought  to  light.” 
Here  it  is.  E.  C.  Dawes. 

Cincinnati,  May,  1888. 

Marietta,  March  2,  1813. 

Sir  : Permit  me,  at  the  request  of  Brigadier- 
General  Hull,  to  state  to  you  what  I know  respect 
ing  his  military  character  during  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  General  Hull  was  in 
the  year  1776 ; he  was  then  a captain  in  Colone 
Webb’s  regiment,  Connecticut.  This  regiment  was 
with  other  troops  under  the  command  of  Genera 
McDougal,  engaged  in  a severe  action  with  a large 
part  of  the  British  army,  near  White  Plains,  state  of 
New  York,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  1776. 
At  the  request  of  General  McDougal  I posted  my- 
self in  a situation  that  enabled  me  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  in  general  during  the  action, 
and  I can  testify  that  Colonel  Webb’s  regiment  be- 
haved well ; further,  I saw  Captain  Hull  immedi- 
ately after  the  action  was  over,  in  company  with 
Colonel  Webb  and  Major  Brooks,  and  from  the  con- 
versation that  passed,  I had  every  reason  to  believe 
Captain  Hull  had  behaved  much  to  their  satisfaction 
and  his  own  credit  as  a brave  officer.  Again,  in 
1 777,  General  Hull  was  a major  in  the  Massachu- 
setts line  in  Colonel  M.  Jackson’s  regiment ; this 
regiment  was  in  the  long  and  bloody  action  fought 
by  the  left  wing  of  the  American  army  against  a part 
of  Burgoyne’s  army,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Septem- 


ber, 1777.  I can  say  no  more  than  that  the  troops 
engaged  that  afternoon  did  great  honor  to  them- 
selves, and  that  I presume  Major  Hull  was  with  his 
regiment.  On  the  seventh  of  October  following  I 
was  eye  witness  to  the  good  conduct  of  Jackson’s 
regiment,  then  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Brooks,  in  storming  the  German  breast- 
work. The  order  for  storming  was  given  by  General 
Arnold,  and  as  I advanced  across  an  open  ground 
to  storm  in  front  (with  two  regiments  from  the  right 
wing  of  the  army)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brooks,  with 
Jackson’s  regiment,  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy  on 
their  left  flank  and  at  the  same  time  Major  Morgan 
(the  late  General  Morgan  of  Virginia),  with  the 
light  troops,  advanced  to  attack  him  on  his  right 
flank,  and  all  these  corps  entered  the  enemies  works 
at  the  same  instant ; I well  remember  to  have  met 
with  Colonel  Brooks  soon  after  we  were  in  possession 
of  the  enemies  works — at  the  head  of  the  column  he 
led  in.  I presume  Major  Hull  was  at  his  post,  but 
I think  it  is  not  probable  I saw  him,  because  I 
moved  forward  immediately  with  two  regiments 
under  my  command  and  took  post  in  the  next  British 
redoubt,  while  Colonel  Brooks  remained  in  the  works 
we  had  taken.  Some  time  after  General  Burgoyne’s 
surrender  Colonel  M.  Jackson’s  regiment,  together 
with  other  Massachusetts  troops,  were  ordered  to  the 
southward , while  I remained  at  Albany,  and  I recol- 
lect nothing  more  respecting  Major  Hull  until  July, 
1779,  when,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month,  he 
was  with  General  Wayne  in  storming  Stony  Point  on 
the  North  river,  and  with  other  officers  named  in  Gen- 
eral Wayne’s  orders  received  his  thanks  for  his  good 
conduct  in  that  attack.  Soon  after  this  affair  a corps 
of  light  infantry  was  organized  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Wayne.  I was  honored 
with  the  command  of  a regiment  in  this  corps  and 
Major  Wm.  Hull  served  with  me  to  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  much  to  my  satisfaction.  Thus,  sir,  I 
have  stated  a number  of  instances  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  which  came  within  my  knowledge, 
in  which  Brigadier-General  Hull’s  character  as  a 
soldier  must  have  been  fairly  tried,  but  I never 
knew  or  heard  of  his  courage  being  doubted  ; on  the 
contrary,  his  character  was  that  of  an  active,  brave 
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officer.  The  time  is  long  since  these  events  took 
place,  and  doubtless  many  circumstances  are  not 
now  recollected,  but  so  far  as  I have  gone  I declare 
upon  honor  the  statement  is  just  and  true. 

(Signed.)  Rufus  Putnam. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 
History  : 

“ NEAL  McCOLLINS’  ” GHOST. 

I have  watched  the  discussion  of  Messrs.  Butter- 
field and  Graham  in  regard  to  the  first  white  woman 
settler  in  the  Northwest  Territory  with  a good  deal 
of  interest.  Without  meaning  to  take  any  part  in 
the  controversy,  1 desire  to  relieve  ‘ ‘ the  good  deni- 
zens of  Marietta”  from  any  fright  friend  Butterfield 
may  have  caused  them  by  the  Neal  McCollins  ghost 
which  he  has  conjured  up.  I assure  “the  good 
denizens  of  Marietta”  that  they  have  no  cause  for 
alarm — that  this  Neal  McCollins  was  not  a white 
man,  but  a Delaware  Indian,  whose  name  was  com- 
monly written  Neraacolin ; but  like  most  Indian 
names,  not  always  written  the  same  way.  In  1751 
this  honest  and  friendly  Indian  was  employed  by 
Colonel  Cresap  to  lay  out  and  mark  a road  over  the 
Alleghany  mountains  from  Will’s  creek  to  “the 
forks  of  the  Ohio.”  This  work  was  so  well  done 
that  General  Braddock  with  his  army  pursued  it  in 
1755- 


General  Richard  Butler  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  hold  treaties  with  the  northern 
and  western  Indians,  and  in  performance  of  that 
duty  he  attended  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  subsequently 
he  attended  at  Fort  McIntosh,  and  in  September  he 
left  his  home  in  Carlisle  to  hold  a treaty  at  the 
Miami.  He  kept  journals  during  his  journeys,  etc., 
and  these  were  published  in  Craig’s  ' Olden  Time,’ 
Vol.  II.  From  page  442  I take  the  following  ex- 
tract, beginning  with  his  departure  from  Marietta  : 
* ‘ Sunday,  October  9 [1785].  Sailed  at  six  o’clock, 
ttie  weather  very  fine,  wind  in  favor.  The  climate 
here  is  mild  and  pleasant.  I am  of  opinion  this 
will  be  found  the  proper  month  for  seeding  the  fall 
grain.  Passed  Nimach  Collins’*  island  and  two 
other  small  islands,  then  the  mouth  of  Little  Hock- 
hocking,  at  half-past  eight  o’clock,  A.  M.” 

I cannot  understand  how  such  a well-read  and 
wide-awake  person  as  friend  Butterfield  could  have 
been  caught  by  such  a misconception  as  Neal 
McCollins — but  to  err  is  human. 

Isaac  Craig. 

Alleghany,  Pennsylvania,  May  10,  1888. 


* “ ‘ Nimach  Collins’  island.’  We  have  spelt  this  name 
as  we  found  it;  but  we  suspect  that  it  should  be  Nema- 
colin,  after  the  Indian  who  laid  out  the  first  road  from 
Cumberland,  as  mentioned  in  a previous  number  of  this 
work. — Ed.  O.  T.” 
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< The  Old  Northwest,  with  a View  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  as  Constituted  by 
Royal  Charters.’  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph. 
D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching,  University  of  Michigan,  Author 
of  ‘Schools  and  Studies,’  and  Editor  of  the 
Works  of  James  Abram  Garfield.  Pub- 
lished by  Townsend  MacCoun,  New  York. 
Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Com- 
pany. 

The  reputation  of  Professor  Hinsdale  as  a 
writer  of  history  and  a student  of  close  and  ex- 
tended research  affords  an  introduction  to 
anything  that  he  may  write  that  one  less 
known  might  not  be  able  to  command.  Of  our 
own  knowledge,  he  has  been  for  years  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  material  for  this  work,  and 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  field  in 
which  its  subject  lies  before  he  commenced  its 
preparation — in  fact,  his  labors  in  north- 
western history  suggested  the  work,  rather 
than  the  sometime  method  of  choosing  a theme 
and  then  investigating  it.  Whatever  minor 
errors  or  discrepancies  might  be  pointed  out, 
the  volume  he  has  produced  is  one  that  only  a 
man  of  great  ability  could  have  written,  and 
that  covers  an  epoch  in  our  National  history 
that  is  only  coming  to  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. Touching  that  point,  the  author 
has  well  said  : “It  (the  old  northwest)  was  the 
occasion  of  the  final  struggle  for  dominion  be- 
tween France  and  England  in  North  America. 
It  was  the  theatre  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
far-reaching  military  exploits  of  the  Revolution. 
The  disposition  to  be  made  of  it  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  is  the  most  important  territorial 
question  treated  in  the  history  of  American 
diplomacy.  After  the  war,  the  northwest  be- 
gan to  assume  a constantly  increasing  impor- 
tance in  the  National  history.” 

Some  idea  of  Professor  Hinsdale’s  method  of 
treatment  may  be  gained  from  a glance  at  the 
leading  features  of  his  table  of  contents : 


“North  America  in  Outline,”  “The  First  Di- 
visions of  North  America,”  “The  French  Dis- 
coverer in  the  Northwest,”  “The  French  Colon- 
ize the  Northwest,”  “England  Wrests  the 
Northwest  from  France,”  “The  First  Treaty 
of  Paris,”  “The  Northwest  in  the  Revolution,” 
“The  Northwestern  Land  Claims,”  “The  Or- 
dinance of  1787,”  “Slavery in  the  Northwest,” 
etc.,  etc.  This  glance  is  only  suggestive — the 
work  is  replete  with  well-arranged  information, 
and  the  text  is  illustrated  by  eleven  valuable 
maps.  ‘ The  Old  Northwest  ’ is  a book  that 
one  cannot  describe,  much  less  epitomize  ; suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  ground  has  been  covered 
as  never  before ; that  the  author  has  made 
his  labor  one  of  love  as  well  as  duty ; that  he 
was  expected  by  all  his  many  friends  to  produce 
a valuable  and  profound  work,  and  that  this 
expectation  has  not  been  disappointed.  The 
steady  progress  of  Mr.  Hinsdale  in  the  road  of 
historical  authorship  is  indeed  gratifying  ; and 
one  of  the  recompenses  for  the  loss  by  this  city 
of  his  presence  is  the  fact  that  in  his  new  field 
of  labor  he  will  find  enlarged  opportunity  and 
time  for  further  work  of  that  kind. 

‘ Origin  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (Camp- 

BELLITES)  : A CONTRIBUTION  TO  1HE  CEN- 
TENNIAL Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Alexander  Campbell.’  By  William  H. 
Whitsitt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
Published  by  A.  G.  Armstrong  & Son,  New 
York.  Received  from  the  Burrows  Brothers 
Company. 

The  preparation  of  a book  upon  the  origin  of 
the  Disciple  church  by  a recognized  teacher 
in  the  Baptist  denomination,  suggests  food  for 
thought,  and  suggests  probable  grounds  for 
controversy — in  case  of  which,  no  one  need  be 
afraid  but  that  the  author  of  the  work  will  ably 
hold  his  own.  Starting  forth  with  the  declara. 
tion  that  the  Disciple  church  is  an  offshoot  of 
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the  Sandemanian  sect  of  Scotland,  he  follows 
that  idea  through  to  the  end,  carefully  preparing 
his  ground,  and  keeping  very  close  to  his 
proof.  A glance  at  the  table  of  contents  gives 
us  some  idea,  in  a condensed  shape,  of  the  line 
along  which  he  labors  : “ The  Sandemanians,” 
“The  Ancient  Order  of  Things,”  “The 
Ancient  Gospel,”  “The  Ancient  Gospel  Im- 
proved,” “The  Haldaneans,”  “ Mr.  Camp- 
bell’s Perversion  to  Sandemanianism  (first 
stage),  “Mr.  Campbell’s  Earliest  Success  as  a 
Propagandist,”  “Mr.  Campbell’s  Perversion  to 
Sandemanianism”  (second  stage),  “Baptism 
for  the  Remission  of  Sins,”  “Other  Items.” 
The  work  throws  a great  deal  of  light  upon  its 
theme,  viewed  from  one  standpoint,  but 
whether  all  his  conclusions  will  be  accepted  by 
those  of  the  church  most  interested,  remains 
yet  to  be  seen. 

‘ Dissolving  Views  in  the  History  of 
Judaism.’  By  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler  of 
the  Temple  Adath  Israel,  in  Boston.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston.  Received 
from  Van  Epps  & Co. 

This  interesting  and  instructive  work  com- 
prises a series  of  popular  and  profound  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Temple  Adath  Israel,  the  past 
season.  The  lectures  are  very  learned,  and  are 
an  application  of  the  law  of  evolution  to  the 
history  of  Judaism.  In  each  lecture  is  pictured 
some  prominent  person  of  Jewish  history,  and 
such  character  is  made  to  stand  forth  from  the 
background  of  his  contemporary  age,  and  to 
permit  the  whole  picture  to  melt  away  slowly, 
and  to  change  into  the  forms  of  a new  person 
and  a new  age,  thus  showing  the  evolutionary 
progress  of  religious  thought  from  age  to  age, 
the  differences  between  two  or  more  historical 
periods  and  the  remarkable  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  Judaism  in  a continuous 
order  to  this  day.  The  mere  mention  of  Rabbi 
Schindler’s  themes  gives  an  ample  idea  of  the 
great  historic  value  of  his  scholarly  researches : 
“Moses  and  His  Time,”  “Ezra  and  His 
Time,”  “Simon,  The  Last  of  the  Maccabees,” 
“Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Saccai  and  His  Time,” 
“The  Talmud,”  “ Anan  Ben  David  and  His 
Time,”  “Saadiaand  His  Time,”  “ Abulhassan 


Jehuda  Halevi  and  His  Time,”  “Moses  Mai- 
monides,”  “Joseph  Albo  and  His  Time,’’ 
“Don  Isaac  Abrabanel  and  His  Time,” 
“ Reuchlin  and  Pfefferkorn,”  “Joseph,  Prince 
of  Naxos,  and  His  Time,”  etc.,  etc.  The  ad- 
dresses have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
each  epoch  and  each  personage  is  ushered 
before  the  reader  with  skill,  in  language 
easily  grasped  and  understood,  yet  forceful 
in  import  and  graceful  in  expression.  The 
student  of  the  history  of  mankind  of  every 
creed  will  find  in  this  volume  the  presentation 
of  facts  from  the  Jewish  standpoint,  which 
will  command  his  earnest  attention  and 
meditation. 

4 Britons  and  Muscovites,  or  Traits  of 
Two  Empires.’  By  Curtis  Guild,  editor  of 
the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin , and  author 
of  ‘Over  the  Ocean’  and  ‘Abroad  Again.’ 
Published  by  Lee  & Shepard.  Received 
from  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company. 

Mr.  Guild  is  not  only  a skillful  writer  but  a 
close  observer  and  a student  of  human  nature, 
and  as  he  treats  th6  people  of  these  great  em- 
pires of  eastern  and  western  Europe  in  a new 
form,  he  has  made  a most  entertaining  and 
valuable  book.  The  reader  is  first  taken  to 
numerous  neglected  spots  in  England ; some 
space  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  English 
hotel  management  “from  the  fact  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a leading  topic  with  all  American 
tourists,”  and  other  themes  suggested  by  life 
and  travel  in  England  pleasantly  discussed. 
A sketch  is  given  of  the  author’s  journey  to 
Russia,  followed  by  observations  upon  the 
cities  visited  and  the  people  met  in  that  far- 
away land.  As  eastern  Europe  is  the  centre  of 
such  deep  American  thought  at  the  present 
time,  and  as  Mr.  Guild  can  look  below  the 
surface,  his  book  will  be  timely  and  welcome 
in  more  respects  than  one. 

‘ History  of  Cooperation  In  the  United 
States,’  Vol.VI,  in  the  ‘Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science.’  Herbert  B.  Adams,  editor. 

The  title  of  this  fine  book  of  from  five  to  six 
hundred  pages,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  series  of  historical  studies  this  great  insti- 
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tution  is  sending  forth,  is  probably  sufficient 
commendation  of  its  scope  and  character  with- 
out any  multiplication  of  words.  A glance  at 
its  table  of  contents  will  but  strengthen  the 
good  impression  the  above  facts  will  make. 
Cooperation  in  New  England  is  treated  by  Ed- 
ward Bemis;  in  the  middle  states  by  the  same  ; 
in  the  northwest  by  Albert  Shaw ; on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn  ; in  Mary- 
land and  the  south  by  Daniel  R.  Randall, 
while  “ Three  Phases  of  Cooperation  in  the 
West”  is  treated  by  Amos  G.  Warner.  The 
work  is  ably  and  carefully  edited,  and  has 
been  written  by  men  competent  in  all  respects 
to  handle  the  themes  of  which  they  treat.  It 
is  full  of  information  gathered  from  many 
sources  and  excellently  arranged. 

‘Report  and  Collections  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
Years  1883,  1884  and  1885  ; ’ Vol.  X,  with  a 
General  Index  to  Vols.  I-X. 

The  value  of  the  documents  so  carefully 
collected,  edited  and  revised  for  this  series  of 
historical  works,  is  great  in  the  present,  and 
will  grow  greater  with  each  passing  year.  The 
Wisconsin  Historical  society  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  west,  and  the  good  judgment 
and  historical  learning  of  those  who  have  it  in 
charge  is  nowhere  more  abundantly  shown 
than  in  the  publications  it  from  time  to  time 
issues.  No.  X is  one  of  the  best  of  the  volumes 
yet  issued. 

‘ Noble  Deeds  of  Our  Fathers  ; as  Told 
by  Soldiers  Gathered  Around  the  Old 
Bell  of  Independence.’  Revised  and 
adapted  from  Henry  C.  Watson.  Published 
by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston.  Received  from 
Van  Epps  & Co. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  awaken 
in  the  minds  of  young  people  a veneration  of 


the  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, who  achieved  the  independence  of  our 
Republic,  and  to  cultivate  that  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism so  needful  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the 
form  of  government  under  which  we  live.  The 
young  reader — indeed,  older  readers  will  like 
the  stories — will  be  interested  in  the  story  of 
Lafayette’s  return  to  this  country,  of  reminis- 
cences of  Washington,  of  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  of  the  first  prayer  in  Con- 
gress, of  the  patriotic  women  of  that  day, 
stories  of  adventure  regarding^General  Wayne, 
the  massacre  of  Wyoming  and  in  other  narra- 
tives equally  interesting  and  important.  Such 
a book  at  this  time  ought  to,  and  will  receive  a 
cordial  reception,  because  of  its  worth  and  the 
principles  which  it  seeks  to  inculcate. 


Pamphlets  and  minor  publications  received  : 

‘Lost  in  a Great  City’  (A  Novel).  By 
Amanda  M.  Douglass.  Published  by  Lee 
& Shepard,  Boston.  Received  from  Van 
Epps  & Co. 

‘ The  Genius  of  Anglo-Saxon  Law  and  His- 
tory, Compared  with  the  Civilization  of 
Latin  Imperialism.’  An  address  before  the 
Oneida  Historical  society,  by  the  editor  of 
the  Church  Electic. 

‘Ancient  Society  in  Tennessee  : The 

Mound-builders  Were  Indians.’  By  G. 
P.  Thurston.  A paper  read  before  the  Ten- 
nessee Historical  society,  at  Nashville,  on 
December  19,  1887.  Published  by  order  of 
the  society. 

‘The  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,’ 
Vol.  I,  No.  I.  Published  for  the  American 
Folk-Lore  society,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  April  and  June, 
1888.  A valuable  and  carefully  prepared 
magazine  devoted  to  a field  of  research  here- 
tofore too  much  neglected. 
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II. 

THE  WESTERN  MESSENGER. 

The  Western  Messenger,  a magazine 
devoted  to  religion  and  literature,  and 
published  by  the  Western  Unitarian  as- 
sociation, was  started  in  Cincinnati,  June, 
1835.  The  first  volume  comprised  twelve 
monthly  numbers ; the  seven  succeeding 
volumes  included  six  numbers  each,  a 
volume  every  half  year.  The  last  issue 
appeared  April,  1841.  The  magazine 
was  edited  until  March,  1836,  by  Rev. 
Ephraim  Peabody,  an  amiable  young  man 
of  fine  poetical  ability,  who  was  born  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1807.  Mr.  Peabody 
was  taken  ill  and  was  obliged  to  go  south. 
The  management  of  the  periodical  was 
devolved  upon  the  Rev.  James  Freeman 


Clarke,*  and  the  place  of  publication  was 
changed  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
Mr.  Clarke  was  stationed  as  minister  to  a 
Unitarian  society.  In  1840  Mr.  Clarke 
returned  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  after- 
ward founded  the  Free  church,  in  which 
he  is  still  the  pastor.  The  Messenger 
was  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  was 
edited  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  who 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 

*James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. , was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  April  4,  1810.  Graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1829,  and  at  Cambridge  Divinity  school  in  1833. 
Resided  at  Louisville  1833-1840.  Founded  Church 
of  Disciples,  Boston,  1841,  of  which  he  is  still  the 
pastor.  Author  of  ‘Life  of  General  Wm.  Hull,’ 
1848  ; ‘Eleven  Weeks  in  Europe,'  1851 ; ‘ Christian 
Doctrine  of  Forgiveness  ‘ Ten  Great  Religions 
etc.,  etc. 
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church  of  this  city  May  io,  1839.  Chan- 
ning  was  much  assisted  by  his  cousin, 
Rev.  James  H.  Perkins,  who  indeed  was 
a contributor  to  the  Messenger  from  the 
start,  and  whose  best  literary  work  was 
published  in  it. 

The  Western  Messenger  was,  of  course, 
denominational,  and  derived  support  from 
eastern  Unitarians,  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  planting  their  ideas  in  the 
west.  Its  subscription  list  was  never 
large,  and  its  pecuniary  struggles  were 
constant.  Few  complete  copies  of  the 
work  are  to  be  had,  and  I am  told  that 
sets  are  very  costly.  Mr.  U.  P.  James, 
the  veteran  publisher  and  dealer  in  old 
and  rare  books,  remembers  sorting  out  a 
“great  pile”  of  the  Western  Messenger, 
which  Mr.  Perkins  brought  to  the  store 
on  Walnut  street,  about  the  year  1845. 

The  Western  Messenger  was  essentially 
an  eastern  messenger — the  organ  of  New 
England  liberalism  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Ohio.  Devoted  to  religion  and  literature, 
it  was  even  more  literary  than  religious, 
and  both  its  theology  and  its  literature 
were  tinctured  with  transcendentalism. 
No  other  periodical  that  has  appeared  in 
the  Ohio  valley  is  richer  than  it  in  original 
and  suggestive  contributions,  and  I doubt 
if  any  other  contains  so  much  fine  and 
delicate  writing.  A good  deal  of  the  con- 
tents, it, must  be  allowed,  is  hasty  and 
crude ; a good  deal  is  flimsy  and  senti- 
mental ; but  after  making  allowance  for 
chaff  and  cockle,  there  is  left  plenty  of 
pure  wheat. 

The  first  editor,  Mr.  Peabody,  and  his 
enthusiastic  friend,  Mr.  Perkins,  were 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  “encouraging” 
and  developing  the  literary  spirit  of  what 


was  then  “ the  west.”  They  invited  to 
their  columns  the  aid  of  William  D.  Gal- 
lagher, Otway  Curry,  Thomas  H.  Shreve 
and  other  western  writers.  “ It  ought 
to  be  one  object  of  a western  journal  to 
encourage  western  literature,”  wrote  the 
editor.  In  accordance  with  this  principle 
the  magazine  made  prominent  a series 
of  carefully  prepared  articles  on  “ West- 
ern Poetry.”  These  articles  gave  conspic- 
uous reviews  of  the  literary  productions 
of  William  D.  Gallagher,  F.  W.  Thomas, 
Lewis  F.  Thomas,  C.  D.  Drake,  J.  G. 
Drake,  Albert  Pike,  John  B.  Dillon  and 
Thomas  Shreve.  Readers  of  to-day  will 
smile  or  sigh  to  read  the  critical  opinion 
that  “ Mr.  Shreve  has  a Bulwerian  con- 
trol over  language  and  a Byronic  grand- 
eur of  imagination  and  gloom  of 
thought.” 

A leading  western  contributor  to  the 
Messenger  was  Mann  Butler,  who  fur- 
nished a number  of  valuable  sketches  on 
the  “ Manners  and  Habits  of  the  West- 
ern Pioneers.” 

After  James  Freeman  Clarke  took  hold 
of  the  magazine,  the  editorial  tone  was 
changed,  and  a new  set  of  contributors 
began  to  write.  Among  the  regular  cor- 
respondents were  Rev.  George  W.  Hos- 
mer,  who,  coming  from  Northfield, 
Massachusetts,  organized  a church  in 
Rochester,  and  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot, 
who  established  his  famous  society  in 
St.  Louis. 

In  response  to  a letter  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Western  Messenger,  Dr.  Clarke 
kindly  sent  the  following  : 

Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  Feb.  19.  1886. 

Dear  Mr.  Venable  : -If  I were  not  laboring 
under  an  indisposition,  I should  like  to  write  you 
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at  length  about  the  Western  Messenger  and  its 
contributors.  It  was  rather  a vivacious  affair,  rang- 
ing from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  serious.  We 
were  the  first  to  publish  any  of  Emerson’s  poetry. 
We  had  a contribution  from  Dr.  Channing  and 
a poem  from  John  Keats  not  before  printed,  and  one 
which  Wendell  Holmes  sent  to  me. 

The  Messenger  was  a wandering 

star.  First  published  in  Cincinnati,  it  came  to 
Louisville,  where  Eph.  Peabody  became  an  invalid, 
and  went  back  again  because  the  facilities  were 
better  in  Cincinnati  than  in  Louisville.  While  in 
the  latter,  I was  not  only  editor  but  also  publisher, 
and  even  went  about  once  in  Kentucky  to  get  sub- 
scribers. I found  I could  import  paper  to  print  it 
on  from  Boston,  via  New  Orleans,  at  less  cost  than 
I could  buy  in  Louisville,  and  did  so.  When  the 
number  was  ready  for  distribution,  I recollect  that 
Cranch  or  Osgood,  or  whoever  happened  to  be  with 
me,  and  I would  fold,  direct  and  carry  the  copies 
to  the  post-office.  Sam  Osgood  and  I were  carry- 
ing the  basketful  to  the  post-office  one  evening 
when  we  met  a stout  Negro  and  offered  him  a 
“quarter”  to  take  it  for  us.  He  lifted  the  basket 
and  put  it  down  again,  saying,  “Too  heavy, 
massa  ! ” So  we  took  it  ourselves. 

When  you  see  Mr.  Gallagher,  give  him  my  kind 
regards.  He  and  Edward  Cranch  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  the  Messenger  group  that  I know  of  now  in 
Cincinnati.  I have  the  original  subscription  book, 
and  of  the  Cincinnati  names — Foote,  Donaldson, 
Lawler,  Yardy,  Urner,  Hastings,  Sampson,  Jos. 
Longworth,  Timothy  Walker,  Evart,  Shoenberger, 
Thomas  Bakewell,  Ryland,  etc. — I fancy  all  are 
gone. 

I am  glad  you  propose  to  do  justice  to  the  for- 
gotten magazine,  which,  in  its  day,  was,  I think,  a 
rather  respectable  effort  for  the  young  people  who 
wrote  in  it. 

Yours, 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 

The  poem  by  John  Keats,  referred  to 
in  the  above,  is  the  “Ode  to  Apollo,” 
beginning, 

‘ ‘ God  of  the  golden  bow, 

And  of  the  golden  lyre, 

And  of  the  golden  hair, 

And  of  the  golden  fire  ; 

Charioteer 

Of  the  patient  year  ; 

Where,  where  slept  thine  ire, 


When  like  a blank  idiot  I put  on  thy  wreath, 
Thy  laurel,  thy  glory, 

The  light  of  thy  story  ; 

Or  was  I a worm,  too  low-crawling  for  death  ? 

A Delphic  Apollo  ! ” 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  ode  was 
presented  to  the  editor  by  George  Keats, 
a brother  of  the  poet,  who  lived  in  Louis- 
ville, and  a sketch  of  whose  life  was 
written  by  James  Freeman  Clarke.  In  the 
Messenger  were  also  printed  extracts  from 
a journal  kept  by  John  Keats  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  1818.  Introducing  these 
extracts  to  his  readers,  the  editor  notes  it 
as  strange  “ to  meet  with  the  original 
papers  of  Keats  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.” 

In  October,  1836,  there  appeared  in  the 
Messenger  a long  letter  written  from  Bos- 
ton, in  June  of  the  same  year,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  William  E.  Channing. 
This  letter,  I believe,  does  not  appear  in 
Dr.  Channing’s  collected  works,  although 
some  passages  of  it  are  finished  in  his  best 
literary  style.  Readers  of  to-day  will  find 
food  for  reflection  in  what  so  eminent  an 
observer  thought  of  Boston  some  fifty 
years  ago  : 

Shall  I say  a word  of  evil  of  this  good  city  of  Bos- 
ton ? Among  all  its  virtues,  it  does  not  abound  in  a 
tolerant  spirit.  The  yoke  of  opinion  is  a heavy  one, 
often  crushing  individuality  of  judgment  and  action. 
No  city  in  the  world  is  governed  so  little  by  a police 
and  so  much  by  mutual  inspection  and  what  is 
called  public  sentiment.  We  stand  more  in  awe  of 
one  another  than  most  people.  Opinion  is  less  in- 
dividual, or  runs  more  into  masses,  and  often  rules 
with  a rod  of  iron. 

Interesting  also  to  dwellers  in  the  cen- 
tral states  will  it  be  to  read  the  great 
preacher’s  views  regarding  the  then  west. 
The  letter  says  : 

All  our  accounts  of  the  west  make  me  desire  to 
visit  it.  I desire  to  see  nature  under  new  aspects  ; 
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but  still  more  to  see  a new  form  of  society.  I hear 
of  the  defects  of  the  west  ; but  I learn  that  a man 
there  feels  himself  to  be  a man,  and  that  he  has  a self- 
respect  which  is  not  always  found  in  older  commu- 
nities ; that  he  speaks  his  mind  freely;  that  he  acts 
from  more  generous  impulses  and  less  selfish  calcula- 
tions. These  are  good  tidings.  I rejoice  that  the  inter- 
course between  the  east  and  the  west  is  increasing. 
Both  will  profit.  The  west  may  learn  from  us  the 
love  of  order,  the  arts  which  adorn  and  cheer  life, 
the  institutions  of  education  and  religion,  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  our  greatness,  and  may  give  us  in 
return  the  energies  and  virtues  which  belong  to  and 
distinguish  a fresher  state  of  society. 

You  press  me  to  come  and  preach  in  your  part  of 
the  country.  I should  do  it  cheerfully  if  I could. 
It  would  rejoice  me  to  bear  testimony,  however 
feeble,  to  great  truths  in  your  new  settlements.  I 
confess,  however,  that  my  education  would  unfit  me 
for  great  usefulness  among  you.  I fear  the  habits, 
rules  and  criticisms  under  which  I have  grown  up 
and  almost  grown  old  have  not  left  me  the  freedom 
and  courage  which  are  needed  in  the  style  of  ad- 
dress best  suited  to  the  western  people.  I have 
fought  against  these  chains.  I have  labored  to  be  a 
free  man,  but  in  the  state  of  the  ministry  and  of  so- 
ciety here,  freedom  is  a hard  acquisition.  I hope 
the  rising  generation  will  gain  it  more  easily  and 
abundantly  than  their  fathers. 

The  young  men  who  vented  their 
opinions  in  the  Western  Messenger  availed 
themselves  of  the  intellectual  freedom 
which  “ a new  form  of  society  ” afforded. 
They  said  their  say  more  boldly  than  New 
England  encouraged  them  to  do.  The 
iron  rod  of  public  sentiment  was  not  so 
threatening  in  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
as  in  Boston.  Thinkers,  such  as  Samuel 
Osgood  and  C.  P.  Cranch,  began  their 
literary  career  in  this  western  periodical. 
Cranch  was  for  a time  Clarke’s  assistant 
in  Louisville. 

Clarke  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
German  literature  and  philosophy,  and  he 
translated  for  the  Messenger  DeWette’s 
‘Theodore,  or  the  Skeptic’s  Progress  to 
Belief,’  afterwards  reprinted  in  George 


Ripley’s  “ Specimens  ” of  German  litera- 
ture. There  was  a department  of  “ Or- 
phic Sayings,”  from  Goethe,  and  one  or 
two  of  Goethe’s  stories.  Rev.  Charles  T. 
Brooks  contributed  many  translations  from 
Krummacher,  Herder,  Uhland  and  other 
German  poets.  J.  S.  Dwight  also  wrote 
original  poems  and  translations  of  both 
prose  and  verse  for  the  Messenger.  Dwight 
won  a permanent  place  in  literature  by 
producing  the  well-known  verses  begin- 
ning, 

“ Life  is  not  quitting 
The  busy  career  ; 

Life  is  the  fitting 
Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  editor  of  the 
Messenger,  saturated  as  he  was  with  Ger- 
man literature  and  transcendental  philos- 
ophy, should  be  one  of  the  first  to  admire 
Carlyle,  and  among  the  first  to  discover 
the  rising  genius  of  Emerson.  When 
Emerson’s  ‘Nature’  appeared  in  1836, 
Osgood  reviewed  it  in  the  Messenger. 
He  said,  u There  are  some  things  in  this 
book  that  we  do  not  understand  but 
discovered  in  the  luminous  pages  a “ won- 
derful dawn.”  Commenting  on  Emer- 
son’s oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
society  in  1837,  C.  P.  Cranch  wrote  : “ It 
is  full  of  beauties,  full  of  original  thought. 
Every  sentence  indicates  the  man  of 
genius,  the  bold,  deep  thinker,  the  original 
writer.” 

It  is  a fact  memorable  in  the  history  of 
letters  that  Emerson  first  appeared  in 
print  as  a poet  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
He  contributed  to  the  Western  Messenger, 
gratis , the  poems  : “ Each  and  All,”  “ The 
Humble-bee,”  “Good-bye,  Proud  World,” 
and  “The  Rhodora.”  These  are  among 
his  best  metrical  pieces.  “ Good-bye, 
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Proud  World,”  is  perhaps  his  most  popu- 
lar lyric.  It  came  out  in  April,  1839,  but 
is  subscribed  ‘‘Canterbury  Road,  1823.” 
On  comparing  these  verses  as  they  were 
printed  originally,  with  the  later  copies  as 
they  stand  in  the  author’s  volumes,  one 
discovers  many  curious  verbal  changes. 
In  some  cases  considerable  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  first  version,  and  in 
other  cases  passages  have  been  left  out. 
The  alterations  are  invariably  obvious  im- 
provements. For  instance,  the  expres- 
sion, “ Vulgar  feet  have  never  trod,”  is  hap- 
pily substituted  for  “ Evil  men  have  ever 
trod.”  The  first  line  of  the  quaint  and 
beautiful  poem  on  “ The  Humble-bee,” 

“ Burly,  dozing  humble-bee,” 

originally  read  badly,  thus  : 

“ Fine  humble-bee  ! fine  humble-bee  !” 

In  the  letter  from  Mr.  Ciarke,  allusion 
is  made  to  a poem  sent  to  the  Western 
Messenger  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
The  poem  was  that  entitled,  “ The  Parting 
Word,”  which  admirers  of  the  author  will 
recall  when  I quote  the  first  line  : 

“ I must  leave  thee,  lady  sweet.” 

Another  literary  star,  not  of  the  first 
magnitude,  yet  of  a clear  and  lasting 
lustre,  that  rose  from  the  east  to  shine  in 
Clarke’s  western  galaxy,  was  the  religious 
poet,  Jones  Very.  This  eccentric  charac- 
ter, in  March,  1839,  sent  the  following 
curious  letter  from  Boston  to  Louisville  : 

Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  editor  Western  Messenger  : 
Hearing  of  your  want  of  matter  for  your  Messen- 
ger, I was  moved  to  send  you  the  above  sonnets 
that  they  may  help  those  in  affliction,  for  Christ’s 
name  is  ever  the  prayer  of  me,  his  disciple,  called 
to  be  a witness  of  his  sufferings  and  an  expectant  of 
his  glory.  If  you  ask  for  more — as  I have  them — 
so  will  they  be  communicated,  freely.  Amen. 

The  hope  of  Jesus  be  with  you  when  you  are 
called  to  be  a partaker  of  his  temptations. 

Jones  Very. 


The  letter  was  accompanied  by  twenty- 
seven  sonnets,  which  were  published,  as 
were  many  other  of  Very’s  poems,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  Messenger.  Nearly 
all  of  these  are  included  in  the  edition  of 
Very’s  poems  issued  a few  years  ago. 

Clarke  was  an  appreciator  of  Haw- 
thorne’s early  work.  He  reprinted  “ Foot- 
steps on  the  Sea-shore  ” from  the  first 
edition  of  ‘ Twice  Told  Tales,’  and  wrote 
an  editorial  comment : “ Since  the  days 
of  Elia  we  have  seen  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  It  has  all  of  Washington  Irving’s 
delightful  manner  with  a profounder 
meaning  and  a higher  strain  of  sentiment.” 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  Messen- 
ger were  two  women  who  afterwards 
became  well  known  in  letters  — Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  and  the  more 
celebrated  Margaret  Fuller.  The  latter 
sent  her  friend  Clarke  a number  of  articles, 
reviews  on  “ George  Crabbe  and  Hannah 
More,”  on  “ Bulwer,”  on  “ Letters  from 
Palmyra,”  and  a paper  on  “ Philip  van 
Arteveld.”  Her  contributions  were 
signed  S.  M.  F. — Sarah  Margaret  Fuller. 

When  Clarke  left  Louisville  for  Boston, 
the  Western  Messenger  was  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  as  stated  above,  and  Rev.  W. 
H.  Channing  became  editor,  assisted  by 
Rev.  James  H.  Perkins.  The  magazine 
grew  more  than  ever  devoted  to  German 
translations  and  to  transcendental,  poetic 
theology.  The  many  articles  furnished 
by  Perkins  were  filled  with  earnest,  prac- 
tical fact  and  thought,  and  possess  a high 
value. 

In  June,  1840,  the  editor  wrote:  “Our 
friend,  Mr.  Bronson  Alcott  of  Boston,  has 
kindly  given  us  his  prose  poem,  ‘ Psyche, 
or  the  Growth  of  the  Soul.’”  But 
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“ Psyche  ” never  unfolded  her  silvery 
wings  before  the  readers  of  the  Western 
Messenger. 

The  magazine  vanished  in  a sort  of 
rosy  mist  in  budding  April,  1841.  There 
was  a conditional  promise  on  the  last  page 
of  the  last  number  that  the  publication 
of  it  might  be  resumed  in  July  ; but  the 
promise  failed.  The  periodical  was  an 
exotic — a Boston  flower  blooming  in  the 
Ohio  valley. 

The  Western  Magazine  was  a harbin- 
ger of  the  famous  Boston  Dial,  which 
made  its  first  appearance  in  July,  1840. 
It  is  a very  interesting  and  notable  fact 
that  at  least  ten  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Messenger  were  also  among  the  writers 
for  the  Dial.  These  were  Emerson, 
Fuller,  Clarke,  E.  P.  Peabody,  Dwight, 
Brooks,  F.  H.  Hedge,  W.  H.  Channing, 
Cranch  and  Very.  Miss  Peabody  was 
the  first  publisher  of  the  Dial,  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller  and  Emerson  were  its  editors. 
Of  the  ten,  all  were  born  between  the 
years  1803  and  1813,  and  four,  Cranch, 
Dwight,  Brooks  and  Very,  were  born  in 
1813.  I cannot  better  close  this  article 
than  by  quoting  from  the  final  volume 
and  number  of  the  Western  Messenger 
this  word  of  praise  and  prophecy  : 

We  have  not  said  a word  of  the  Dial,  for  we  are 
slow  to  praise  our  own  family,  and  the  writers  of 
the  periodical  are  our  dear  friends.  Therefore,  one 
word  only,  readers — believe  not  the  geese  who  have 
hissed  their  loudest  at  this  newcomer.  Such  foolish 
creatures  cannot  save  the  capitol.  The  Dial  marks 
an  era  in  American  literature.  It  is  the  wind-flower 
of  a new  spring  in  the  western  world.  For  pro- 
found thought,  a pure  tone  of  personal  and  social 
morality,  wise  criticism  and  fresh  beauty,  the  Dial 
has  never  been  equaled  in  America. 


W.  D.  GALLAGHER’S  “ HESPERIAN.” 

No  other  man  has  done  so  much  for 
the  cause  of  western  periodical  literature 
as  William  D.  Gallagher.  He  has  been 
connected  editorially  with  numerous  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  including  The 
Western  Minerva , The  Cincinnati  Mirror , 
The  Western  Literary  Journal , the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette , the  Louisville  Courier , 
the  Ohio  State  Journal.  But  his  most 
important  literary  venture  was  the  Hes- 
perian. He  has  given  us  the  history  of 
the  publication  in  the  following  words  : 

In  the  winter  of  1837-38  Mr.  Gallagher  projected 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  was  then  residing,  a 
work  of  larger  size  and  more  diversified  character 
than  any  be  had  yet  attempted  in  the  west,  or,  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  Hesperian,  which  appeared  in  May  follow- 
ing, W.  D.  Gallagher  and  Otway  Curry,  editors  ; 
John  D.  Nichols,  publisher;  Charles  Scott  and  John 
M.  Gallagher,  printers;  ninety-four  pages  super- 
royal octavo,  double  column ; five;  dollars  per  year 
subscription.  This  work  was  so  exclusively  one  of 
the  writer's  own  projecting  ; it  was  made  to  bend  so 
entirely  to  his  ideas  of  what  such  a periodical  should 
be  ; his  own  pen  furnished  such  a large  proportion 
of  its  entire  contents  ; his  reputation  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  it  ; his  fame  and  fortune  so 
staked  upon  its  success,  and  his  humiliation  at  its 
failure  so  deep  and  abiding,  that  he  feels  he  is  not 
the  proper  one  to  write  its  history.  He  is  proud  to 
say  that  no  similar  work  was  ever  received  in  the 
United  States  with  more  decided  marks  of  favor, 
Its  characterizing  feature  was  one  of  usefulness; 
its  numerous  articles  on  the  early  history  of  the 
state,  on  its  agricultural  resources,  on  its  manufac- 
turing industry,  on  its  commercial  channels,  on  its 
mineral  treasures,  on  its  literary  and  humane  insti- 
tutions, on  its  geology,  flora,  etc.,  were  appreciated 
by  a circle  of  readers  of  which  any  periodical  might 
boast.  The  best  talent  of  the  west  was  engaged 
contributing  to  its  pages,  and  on  its  subscription 
books  the  names  of  the  educated  and  intelligent 
were  most  liberally  written.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  through  the  grossest  remissness  and  most 
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culpable  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  its  pub- 
lisher, the  publication  of  the  work  was  suspended 
at  the  close  of  the  third  volume — eighteen  months 
from  its  commencement.  Over  the  causes  of  this 
suspension  the  writer,  then  alone  in  the  editorship, 
had  no  control,  and  he  was  in  no  manner  pecuniarily 
responsible  for  the  injustice  done  by  it  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  subscribers  who  had  paid  for  the  full 
second  year.  He  declined  subsequent  propositions 
from  the  publisher  to  re-commence  the  work,  in  the 
first  place,  because  his  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
that  individual  had  been  shaken,  and  in  the  next, 


because  the  propositions  were  accompanied  by  con- 
ditions which  would  have  made  it  necessary  mate- 
rially to  modify  the  plan  of  the  publication,  which 
would  have  left  him  without  an  adequate  support. 
In  this  manner,  what  was  at  first  in  reality  only  a 
suspension  of  the  work  became  a discontinuance  of 
it.  His  long  and  bitter  regret  at  this  mortifying 
termination  of  a venture  on  which  he  had  staked  so 
much,  it  is  useless  to  speak  of,  as  it  can  be  measured 
by  the  feelings  of  no  one  who  has  not  been  circum- 
stanced similarly  with  himself. 

W.  H.  Venable. 


THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

V. 

OPPOSITION,  COMMENT  AND  INCIDENT. 


Naturally  this  giant  of  the  me- 
chanical and  commercial  world  did  not 
advance  to  certain  success  without 
opposition.  Behind  the  doubt  and  con- 
servatism of  the  general  world  lay  the 
vested  interests  of  those  by  whom  other 
means  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation had  been  created,  and  whose 
material  property  was  placed  in  peril 
by  this  new  form  of  competition.  Op- 
position of  a most  important  character 
was  met  at  various  points. 

We  have  seen  how  the  stage-coach 
and  carriers’  wagons  were  quoted  as 
substantial  reasons  why  canals  should 
not  be  dug,  and  the  railroad  was  com- 
pelled to  face  not  only  this  old  protest 
but  that  of  the  canal  as  well.  As  late 
as  1830  we  find  a well-informed  writer 
making  a curious  calculation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  railroads  of  England  and 
their  dire  effects,  in  something  of  the 


following  strain : Nearly  a hundred 
million  pounds  a year  are  to  be  saved 
by  the  disuse  of  horses  and  drivers. 
Said  horses  require  as  much  land  for 
their  support  as  would  maintain  four- 
teen million  persons.  A great  revolu- 
tion in  the  value  of  horse-flesh  is  surely 
at  hand,  and  scores  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  have  subsisted  by  their 
labor  in  various  ways,  such  as  supplying 
their  food  and  taking  care  of  them,  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  And 
then  he  asks  : “ What  are  these  people 
to  do,  in  a thickly  settled  country  like 
England,  already  in  a state  of  over- 
production, through  the  aid  of  scientific 
power  ? ” 

Another  railroad  economist,  equally 
ingenious,  but  an  optimist,  answers  this 
question  to  his  own  evident  satisfaction  : 
“The  man  who  started  the  first  steam 
carriage,”  he  declares,  “was  the  great- 
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est  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
the  world  ever  had  ! Nothing  could  so 
successfully  produce  such  complete 
mitigation,  or  rather  abolition  of  ani- 
mal suffering,  as  the  substitution  of 
locomotive  machinery  for  the  inhuman, 
merciless  treatment  of  horses  in  stage- 
coaches.” He  also  hails  the  change  as 
a blessed  one  from  another  point  of 
view.  “ We  have,”  he  declares,  “ a 
superabundant  population,  with  a lim- 
ited territory ; while  each  horse  re- 
quires a greater  quantity  of  land  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  support  a man ! 
How  extensive,  then,  will  be  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  withdrawing  two-thirds 
of  the  horses,  and  appropriating  the 
land  required  for  them  to  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  to  agricultural  purposes. 
The  Liverpool  & Manchester  steam 
coaches  have  driven  fourteen  horse 
coaches  off  the  road  already.  Each  of 
these  coaches  employed  twelve  horses, 
there  being  three  stages  and  a change 
of  four  horses  each  stage.  The  total 
number  of  horses  employed  was  there- 
fore one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  Each 
horse,  it  is  calculated,  consumes  on  an 
average  in  pasturage,  hay,  corn,  etc., 
etc.,  annually,  the  produce  of  one  acre 
and  a half.  The  whole  number  would 
thus  consume  the  produce  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  acres.  Now,  sup- 
pose every  man  had  his  acre,  upon  which 
to  rear  his  family,  the  maintenance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  families  is 
gained  to  the  country  by  these  steam 
coaches.  Taking  the  average  number 
in  a family  at  six,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
subsistence  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
twelve  individuals  is  thus  obtained.” 


Even  the  London  Monthly  Magazine 
took  a part  in  the  controversy,  declar- 
ing that  “ farmers,  who  are  the  most 
timid  of  good  people  and  about  the 
most  short-sighted,  cry  out  that  horses 
will  cease.  That  is  very  doubtful ; they 
may  be  in  still  greater  demand  ; but 
should  draught  horses  cease  to  be,  what 
then  ? Fewer  oats  will  be  wanted,  and 
more  wheat  may  be  grown  for  men,  or 
more  turnips  for  sheep.” 

Then  the  cry  of  “monopoly”  was 
raised,  even  thus  early  ; and  those  who 
had  the  interests  of  the  various  pro- 
jected lines  in  control  were  compelled 
to  meet  it  and  make  answer.  In  a re- 
port submitted  to  the  National  house 
of  representatives,  on  February  21, 
1829,  in  reference  to  a memorial  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  company,  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  touch  upon  that 
point,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
words  : “ In  examining  the  charter  of 
the  railroad  company,  the  committee 
are  aware  that  the  provision  prohibiting 
any  other  company  or  person  from 
traveling  upon  or  using  any  of  the  roads 
of  the  company  without  its  license, 
seems  to  render  it  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  a close  monopoly ; but  they 
have  considered  that  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  all  property  on  the  railway, 
wagons  of  a particular  and  uniform  con- 
struction only  must  be  used,  each  hav- 
ing a proper  adaptation  to  the  rail,  and 
that  this  consideration,  with  others 
which  might  be  given,  may  require  such 
a provision  in  the  charter.  The  commit- 
tee see  no  cause  of  alarm  from  this  re- 
striction. The  interests  of  the  company 
will  at  all  times  be  best  promoted  by 
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consulting  that  of  the  public.  Time 
and  experience  will  disclose  the  methods 
by  which  the  great  and  paramount  in- 
terests of  the  community  can  be  most 
effectually  subserved,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  same  patriotic 
views  which  prompted  this  undertaking 
will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  prove  best  calculated  to 
secure  a safe,  cheap  and  speedy  com- 
munication.” Some  years  later,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  cry  of  “ monopoly  ” 
was  taken  up  and  repeated  with  some 
vigor. 

There  was  such  opposition  at  times, 
altogether  of  a verbal  character,  from 
those  interested  in  the  canals,  that  an 
amusing  burlesque  was  prepared  by 
some  unknown  genius  in  the  early  days 
of  1830,  at  the  expense  of  the  canals, 
and  sent  forth  to  set  two  continents  in 
a laugh.  As  illustrating  in  a pointed 
and  admirable  manner  some  points  of 
attack  and  reply  that  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  reader  of  to-day  in  no  other  way, 
that  screed  is  deemed  worthy  of  inser- 
tion here.  We  find  it  in  the  discreet 
pages  of  no  less  a scientific  and  political 
luminary  than  Niles*  himself — and  it 
must,  indeed,  have  been  of  great  popular 
comment  and  approval  to  have  found 
embalmment  in  that  precious  crypt  of 
current  events.  Under  the  caption  of 
“ Canals  versus  Railways,”  the  writer 
soberly  proceeds  : 

“At  the  Court  of  Common  Sense,  held 
at  Lancaster,  the  following  trial  excited 
a strong  sensation  among  a crowded 
auditory.  There  were  present  many  of 

* ‘Niles’  Register,’  No.  38,  August  14,  1830,  p. 
443- 


the  land-owners,  merchants,  bankers, 
etc.,  of  this  and  the  adjacent  county 
of  Chester,  and  many  of  the  engineers 
engaged  in  the  trial  of  locomotive  en- 
gines at  Rainhill. 

“ Executors  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  and  others  versus  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Liverpool  & Manchester  rail- 
way. 

“This  was  a case  in  which  damages 
were  sued  for  from  the  defendants,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  constructed  a 
certain  tunnel  and  railway  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  thereupon,  in  certain 
vehicles,  goods  and  passengers,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  plaintiffs,  as  carriers, 
if  not  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  their 
trade. 

“The  plaintiffs’  counsel,  addressing 
the  jury,  said  that  it  originally  had  been 
his  intention  to  proceed  against  the 
defendants  by  indictment,  and  they  had 
to  thank  the  lenity  of  his  clients  that 
that  intention  had  not  been  carried  into 
effect.  They  were  clearly  indictable  for 
trespass,  nuisance,  etc.,  and  he  had  even 
drawn  up  the  indictment,  in  which  there 
were  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
counts,  setting  forth  the  gravamen 
of  the  offence  in  its  several  lights.  In 
one  of  these  counts  it  was  stated  that 
the  defendants  did,  with  and  by  means 
of  pickaxes,  sledge-hammers,  small 
hammers,  chisels,  mallets,  levers  and 
other  like  instruments,  and  also  with 
trams  or  rails,  engines,  winches,  chains, 
pulleys,  spades,  trowels,  wagons,  carts 
and  wheel-barrows  of  iron,  steel,  wood 
or  other  material,  and  also  with  gun- 
powder, did  drive,  make  and  construct 
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a huge  tunnel,  bore  or  excavation  under 
the  town  of  Liverpool ; and  did  also 
make  and  construct  a railroad  within 
the  said  tunnel,  and  did  extend  the 
same,  through  hills  and  over  valleys,  to 
the  distance  of  the  town  of  Manchester ; 
and  that,  with  wagons,  coaches,  cars, 
carts,  barouches, chaises,  gigs,  phaetons, 
locomotive  engines,  stationary  engines, 
horses,  mules,  oxen  and  asses,  they  do 
purpose  to  take  or  convey  merchandise 
and  other  chattels,  and  men,  women 
and  children,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  geese, 
ducks  and  the  like,  to  and  from  the 
towns  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
aforesaid  respectively,  and  to  and  from 
intermediate  places  on  the  said  line  of 
road,  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
to  the  endangerment  of  the  lives  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects,  and  to  the  pecuniary 
injury  of  the  plaintiffs,  as  carriers  by 
canal.  In  this  manner,  the  learned  gen- 
tleman said,  he  had  drawn  out  as  many 
counts  as  filled  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  folios,  when  he  received  instruc- 
tion to  waive  the  proceedings  by  indict- 
ment and  to  proceed  by  civil  process. 

“The  plaintiffs  had,  he  continued, 
embarked  a large  amount  of  capital  in 
the  formation  of  canals,  and  the  conse- 
quent facilities  of  transit  had  done 
much  to  promote  the  commerce  of  the 
country  for  years.  A canal  afforded  a 
safe  and  regular  conveyance  of  goods 
at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons.  It  was 
not  only  useful  but  ornamental  to  the 
districts  through  which  it  passed,  for 
it  supplied  the  place  of  a river,  and 
enlivened  the  country  by  bearing  on 
its  glassy  surface  a constant  succession 
of  flats  and  flyboats.  And  what  was 


it  the  defendants  offered  in  lieu  of  such 
an  admirable  mode  of  conveyance  ? 
or  what  advantages  was  the  public  to 
derive  from  the  innovation  they  were 
about  to  introduce  ? Why,  truly,  the 
transit  of  goods  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  at  a rate  somewhat  speedier 
than  by  canal — a very  questionable  ad- 
vantage— and  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers in  machines  drawn  by  locomo- 
tive engines  traveling  at  a rate  which 
must  necessarily  produce  accidents, 
numerous  and  fatal,  and  which  can 
serve  no  purpose  but  to  afford  the  fool- 
hardy who  adventure  upon  them  and 
alight  in  safety  an  opportunity  of  boast- 
ing of  their  courage,  as  if  they  had 
ascended  in  a balloon.  He  would  ad- 
mit that  the  discreet  portion  of  the 
community  would  not  be  affected  by 
such  gim-crack  contrivances,  for  no  man 
would  mount  such  ungovernable  vehi- 
cles who  had  any  brains  in  his  skull  to 
be  knocked  out.  The  stage-coaches 
already  conveyed  passengers  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour,  a speed  sufficient 
for  any  reasonable  man,  whether  he 
travels  on  business  or  for  amusement, 
and  all  locomotion  beyond  that  rate 
would  only  gratify  idlers  and  facilitate 
the  escape  of  thieves  and  vagabonds  on 
the  completion  of  new  depredation.  A 
man  might  steal  a watch  in  Liverpool 
in  the  forenoon  and  sell  it  in  London  in 
six  hours  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  his 
dinner.  He  shuddered,  too,  to  think  of 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  Sunday  ex- 
cursions on  the  vehicles  ; for  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool  would  exchange 
weekly  cargoes  of  visitors  from  the 
dregs  of  society.  He  stated  that  ever 
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since  the  railway  obtained  so  much 
notoriety  the  canal  shares  had  suffered 
a depression,  and  it  was  probable  that 
when  the  whole  line  was  opened,  the 
canals  would  be  of  no  more  use  than  so 
many  ditches,  in  which  lads  might  fish 
for  eels.  He  therefore  prayed  for  a 
large  amount  of  damages,  and  hoped  to 
see  the  day  when  the  railroad  would  be 
made  into  a macadamized  highway,  and 
the  tunnel  converted  into  a public  ceme- 
tery, in  which  the  proprietors  might  ex- 
cavate family  vaults  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  Were  this  not 
done,  the  public  safety  demanded  that 
the  tunnel  should  be  hermetically 
sealed  up,  for  if  some  mischievous  per- 
sons were  to  deposit  in  it  a few  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  and  lay  a train,  the  town 
with  its  inhabitants  might  be  blown  up 
and  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

“ Some  witnesses  having  been  exam- 
ined, the  defendants’  counsel  rose.  His 
learned  friend  had,  he  said,  directed 
much  of  his  raillery  at  the  railway, which 
was  not  the  rale  way  to  gain  his  point. 
The  tunnel  was  a great  bore  to  the 
learned  gentleman,  and  his  remarks  very 
arch  upon  that  magnificent  arch.  He 
seemed  also  to  be  cut  by  the  several 
cuts  in  the  line,  and  he  has  condemned 
our  iron  ways  by  way  of  irony.  He  had 
not,  however,  interrupted  him,  and  he 
had  permitted  the  safety-valve  of  his  in- 
dignation to  remain  open,  and  now  that 
his  learned  friend’s  steam  was  exhausted, 
his  was  up,  and  he  should  endeavor  to 
reply  to  him. 

“ That  canals  had  done  much  to  in- 
crease and  facilitate  commercial  inter- 
course, he  was  willing  to  admit,  but 


when  parliament  sanctioned  their  for- 
mation, it  did  not  contemplate  that  the 
proprietors  should  enjoy  a monopoly  of 
the  carrying  business.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  others,  with  sufficient  talent, 
capital  and  enterprise,  should  be  re- 
strained from  introducing  a more  ap- 
proved and  expeditious  mode  of  con- 
veyance, a mode  which  should  embrace 
the  valuable  discoveries  of  the  times 
and  be  more  according  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances. Such  an  assumption  would 
involve  a grievance  which  a free  people 
would  be  justified  in  resisting.  The 
plaintiffs  complained  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  their  property,  owing  to  the 
defendants  having  come  into  the  market 
as  competitors  with  a locomotion 
superior  to  their  own.  The  public  were 
the  only  legitimate  arbiters  in  such 
cases,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint. 
They  had  long  enjoyed  a large  share  of 
the  carrying  business,  and  they  might 
still  with  moderate  charges  go  on  and 
prosper,  but,  like  petted  children,  they 
began  to  cry  out  before  they  were  hurt. 
His  learned  friend  had  advanced  some 
arguments  in  favor  of  canals  which  de- 
manded investigation.  He  had  said 
they  afforded  at  all  times  a desirable 
conveyance.  He  overlooked  the  fact 
that,  during  severe  frosts,  the  canal 
navigation  is  often  entirely  stopped,  and 
that  goods  are  frequently  detained  for 
days  or  weeks,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment and  injury  of  the  trader.  That 
canals  enlivened  and  beautified  the 
country,  he  denied,  unless  indeed,  a 
muddy,  stagnant,  interminable  pool 
possessed  such  properties,  and  that  a 
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flat  or  a dung-barge  lazily  dragged  by 
a poor  horse,  traversing  a gentleman’s 
park,  was  an  object  of  interest,  would 
admit  of  equal  question.  Canals  had, 
however,  the  advantage  of  railways  in 
two  points  : they  were  generally  twice 
as  long  from  town  to  town,  so  that  the 
flyboat  passenger  had  the  pleasure  of 
a whole  day’s  sail  from  Runcorn  to 
Manchester,  for  instance,  by  the  tortu- 
ous windings  of  the  watery  way  ; ana 
secondly,  canals  served  in  lieu  of  ponds 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  geese  and 
ducks  of  the  neighboring  farmers.  Near 
Manchester,  too,  the  canal  was  so  black 
by  the  deposits  from  chemical  and  other 
works  that  he  verily  believed  Day  and 
Martin  derived  from  it  their  liquid 
blacking  at  the  mere  expense  of  filling 
the  bottles.  His  learned  friend  had 
made  several  extraneous  remarks  upon 
the  locomotive  engines.  He  had  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  jury  that  their  application  would 
involve  continual  accident.  The  point 
is  irrelevant,  but  were  it  otherwise,  how 
stands  the  case  ? At  the  trial  of  speed 
at  Rainhill,  when  the  engines  were  put 
to  their  full  power,  and  the  experiments 
could  only  be  considered  in  their  in- 
fancy, no  accident  whatever  occurred  ; 
and  so  little  fear  was  entertained  that 
many  ladies,  who  would  have  trembled 
to  mount  a stage-coach  for  a journey, 
expressed  a strong  desire  to  take  a seat 
on  the  machines,  although  their  velocity 
was  ascertained  to  be  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  They  were  not  liable  to  upset, 
and  were  easily  controlled  by  the  en- 
gineers, while  stage-coaches  were  liable 
to  frequent  accident,  both  from  the 


running  of  the  horses  and  from  upset- 
ting. The  speed  with  which  these  en- 
gines traveled  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  community  at  large. 
They  would  so  approximate  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  that  they  would  be  within 
an  hour’s  ride  of  each  other,  and  he 
verily  believed  that  in  a few  years,  such 
were  the  scientific  and  mechanical  im- 
provements of  the  times,  the  distance 
might  be  accomplished  in  thirty  minutes. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  remark  that 
the  canal  owners  had  no  more  right  to 
complain  of  the  railways  than  the 
makers  of  verge  watches  had  to  com- 
plain of  the  makers  of  patent  levers. 

“No  witnesses  being  called  for  the 
defence,  the  learned  judge  summed  up, 
and  having  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  defendants  had  done  some  injury  to 
the  plaintiffs,  he  submitted  the  case  to 
the  jury. 

“ The  jury,  after  a short  consultation, 
gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  damages 
one  farthing.” 

Not  so  amusing,  but  altogether  to  the 
purpose,  was  the  fight  made  by  the 
Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal  company 
against  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad 
company  in  the  early  days  of  advance 
westward.  The  injunction  was  even 
then  one  of  the  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  in  railroad  suits  ; and  in  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  president  and 
board  of  directors  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, under  date  of  October  12,  1829, 
the  cause  and  beginning  of  the  long- 
drawn  and  troublesome  controversy  is 
fully  stated.  They  declared  that  the 
further  progress  of  the  work  west  of  the 
Point  of  Rocks  must  of  necessity  be  sus- 
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pended  until  the  termination  of  the 
suits  then  pending  with  the  canal  com- 
pany. The  suits  were  themselves  de- 
scribed in  these  words  : “ Certain  sub- 
scribers to  the  stock  of  the  Chesapeake 
& Ohio  Canal  company,  a body  not  then 
organized,  and  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Potomac  company,  conceiving 
themselves  interested  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  board  of  directors  on  the  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  obtained  an  injunction 
from  the  county  court  of  Washington 
county,  restraining  the  further  proceed- 
ings of  the  board,  in  obtaining  titles  to 
lands  over  which  the  railroad  had  been 
definitely  located.  This  was  followed 
by  an  injunction,  obtained  by  the  rail- 
road company  from  the  high  court  of 
chancery,  restraining  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal  company  from  taking  any 
steps  in  the  construction  or  locating  the 
canal,  which  might  render  unavailing 
a decision  in  favor  of  the  road  on  the 
first  injunction.  As  the  owners  in  fee, 
however,  of  the  Pass  of  the  Potomac 
through  the  Catoctin  mountain  at  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  the  board  of  directors 
still  continued  to  prosecute  their  work  at 
that  place,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  them,  had  advertised 
for  contracts  and  commenced  the  work 
there,  when  a second  injunction  was 
obtained,  restraining  the  directors  from 
conducting  the  road  at  all,  within  the 
limits  of  Frederick  county,  although  the 
greatest  part  of  the  road  within  that 
county  could  never  in  any  manner  come 
into  collision  with  the  canal.  This  last 
injunction,  however,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  land  eastward  of  the  Point  of  Rocks, 


was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  the 
canal  company.” 

The  directors  further  declare  that 
they  are  anxious  to  avoid  all  trouble 
with  the  canal  company,  and  hope  for 
a favorable  issue  “ at  the  final  hearing 
in  chancery,  and  in  the  courts  of  ulti- 
mate result,  should  the  canal  company 
determine  to  proceed  still  further  in 
litigation.” 

A temporary  damper  was  placed  upon 
that  hope  in  January,  1832,  when  the 
court  of  appeal,  sitting  at  Annapolis, 
reversed  a favorable  decree  of  the  lower 
court  and  gave  one  against  the  railroad 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
it  from  appropriating  or  using  land  for 
the  road  until  the  line  of  the  canal 
should  be  located  between  the  Point  of 
Rocks  and  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  canal 
company  asserted  a prior  and  paramount 
right-of-way  through  that  region,  and 
the  court  sustained  that  view.  A meet- 
ing of  the  directors  was  promptly  called, 
and  a determination  formally  expressed 
to  go  forward  with  the  road  in  one  way 
if  they  could  not  in  another.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  declaring  that  the 
company  yet  had  “ an  undiminished 
confidence  in  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing the  road  to  the  west,  within 
the  time  originally  contemplated,  and 
with  results  not  less  beneficial  to  the 
state  of  Maryland,  the  Union  and  the 
city  of  Baltimore  than  profitable  to 
the  stockholders,  which  confidence  is 
founded  upon  the  well-known  character 
of  the  country,  admitting  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  in  Virginia,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  close  connection 
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with  the  rich  valley  of  that  state — upon 
the  now  confessed  superiority  of  the 
railroad  over  all  other  known  modes  as 
a means  of  inter-communication,  both 
with  regard  to  time,  economy  and  com- 
mercial advantages — and  upon  the 
strong  conviction  which  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  public  mind,  that  this 
claim  of  superiority  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  experience  of  this  country 
and  of  England.” 

The  president  was  directed  to  take 
immediate  measures  to  ascertain  the  best 
route  left  open  to  the  Ohio  river,  by 
causing  examinations  to  be  made  by  the 
engineers.  As  the  decision  of  the  court 
was  final,  but  four  alternatives  were 
left  :*  First,  to  procure,  if  practicable, 
the  permission  of  the  canal  company 
for  the  joint  construction  of  the  two 
works  from  the  Point  of  Rocks  to  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  from  which  place  various 
routes  were  open  to  the  railroad  ; sec- 
ond, to  construct  the  railroad  alongside 
of  the  canal,  upon  such  site  as  might 
remain  unoccupied  after  the  right  of 
choice  had  been  exercised  by  the  canal 
company  ; third,  to  cross  the  Potomac 
river  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  ascend 
the  southern  or  Virginia  shore  ; and 
fourth,  to  tunnel  through  the  mountain 
spurs. 

A period  of  fruitless  negotiations  be- 
tween the  rival  interests  followed,  until 
the  legislature  of  the  state,  from  which 
the  rights  and  powers  of  both  were  de- 
rived, finally  interfered.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  mountain 
pass  at 'the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  “ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  practicable  to  locate 

* ' Rambles  in  the  Path  of  the  Steam  Horse,’  p.  65. 


both  lines  through  it  without  serious 
detriment  to  each  other.”  The  result 
of  such  examination  was  the  opinion 
that  with  a proper  economy  of  room, 
and  with  a slight  added  expense,  it 
was  feasible.  The  railroad  company 
promptly  offered  to  pay  all  expenses  to 
which  the  canal  might  be  exposed  by 
yielding  the  needed  room,  but  the 
proffer  was  declined.  A plan  was 
finally  suggested  to  the  legislature  and 
adopted,  that  it  was  thought  would  obvi- 
ate all  difficulty.  This  consisted  in  the 
appointment  of  a committee  from  each 
house,  which  should  hear  both  sides  of 
the  case  and  report  a plan  of  compro- 
mise. A careful  investigation  was  con- 
ducted by  that  select  body  and  a report 
submitted.  The  ground  was  taken  that, 
as  the  courts  of  highest  resort  had 
passed  upon  the  claims  of  the  canal 
company  and  affirmed  them,  that  cor- 
poration held  the  commanding  position 
and  controlled  the  progress  of  the  road; 
was  “unassailable  by  any  legal  pro- 
cess,” and  “not  to  be  affected  by  the 
dictation  of  any  of  the  legislative  pow- 
ers, to  whose  joint  auspices  it  owed  its 
being.”  In  that  case  the  committee 
could  see  but  one  course — which  was 
compromise — and  proceeded  to  present 
an  extended  and  detailed  statement  of 
the  terms  upon  which  the  canal  com- 
pany was  willing  to  treat.  In  con- 
clusion the  committee  said : “ The 

undersigned  are  thus  convinced  that 
the  arrangement  detailed  is  highly 
advantageous  in  itself  and  for  the 
ulterior  objects  it  will  effect.  An  ad- 
justment has  been  long  and  anxiously 
desired.  The  parties  have  been  long 
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and  ardently  contending  for  the  vantage 
ground  for  their  great  enterprises. 
They,  and  the  state  of  Maryland  her- 
self, materially  concerned  in  their 
fortunes,  may  be  congratulated  upon 
the  opportunity  now  proffered  of  har- 
monizing the  views  of  these  two  im- 
portant and  energetic  corporations, 
and  of  speeding  each  of  them  upon  a 
useful  and  unimpeded  course.” 

The  result  was  the  passage,  on  March 
22,  1833,  of  a law  which  covered  the 
points  of  compromise.  On  May  7 a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal  company 
was  held  at  Washington,  and  the  matter 
presented  by  C.  F.  Mercer,  esq.,  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting  on  the  ninth,  the  compromise 
was  accepted  by  a vote  of  6,904  against 
1,300.  On  the  eighth  of  the  same 
month  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  directors 
convened  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  when 
a like  ratification  was  recorded — the 
main  vote  upon  the  question  standing 
25,454  in  the  affirmative,  and  820  in  the 
negative. 

The  long  difficulty  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  railroad  was  enabled  to  proceed,  un- 
hampered by  legal  objections,  upon  its 
course  toward  the  west.  Extended 
space  has  been  given  to  this  episode  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  collision  between 
the  two  rival  modes  of  travel  in 
America  I have  discovered,  and  illus- 
trates one  phase  of  the  obstacles  the 
railroad  was  compelled  to  overcome. 

TRIVIAL  ARGUMENTS. 

Other  objections  than  those  of  rivalry 
were  urged,  the  most  of  which  were 


trivial  in  light  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
but  not  as  against  the  insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  day.  In  1829  we  discover 
an  English  scientist  discussing  “ The 
Mechanical  Age,”  which  he  felt  had 
just  dawned,  and  wondering  what  poor 
America  would  do  when  she  had  fed  her 
locomotives  with  the  last  pound  of  her 
insufficient  supply  of  coal.  “ In  Amer- 
ica, it  is  true,”  he  declares,  “ steam 
navigation  prevails  to  a great  extent, 
but  it  is  principally  employed  upon  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  other 
great  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  interior, 
where  whole  forests  of  pine  trees  are 
yearly  disappearing  from  the  banks  to 
furnish  fuel  for  steamboats.  As  these 
supplies,  however,  become  daily  more 
difficult  to  procure,  the  Americans  must 
soon  resort  to  coal  as  fuel,  instead  of 
burning  wood,  as  at  present,  and  from 
the  moment  that  the  necessity  of  this 
change  arises,  America  will  have 
reached  the  ne plus  ultra  of  steam  con- 
veyance. The  chief  strata  of  coal  yet 
discovered  westward  of  the  Atlantic 
are  situated  in  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton,  Canada  and  some  of  the  prov- 
inces of  New  England,  but  in  all  these 
countries  the  coal  is  of  a quality  much 
inferior  to  the  British,  and  entirely  un- 
fit to  be  used  in  many  manufactures,  so 
that  they  import  coal  from  Britain  for 
various  purposes.  In  short,  coals, 
though  not  an  exclusive,  yet  may  with 
propriety  be  styled  a peculiar  blessing 
to  Britain,  from  their  great  plenty,  their 
acknowledged  excellence,  and,  above 
all,  from  their  being  found  in  such 
places  as  are  conveniently  situated  for 
exportation.” 
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To  this  the  representative  American 
editor  responds  with  such  spirit  as  be- 
comes one  who,  perhaps,  had  seen  the 
defeat  of  England  upon  the  battle-fields 
of  two  American  wars.  “ The  writer,” 
he  declares,  “ measures  our  means  for 
the  supply  of  wood  by  the  dimensions 
of  his  own  little  island,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  which  is  less  than  the  length 
of  some  of  our  navigable  rivers  ! And 
we  have 

. . . . ‘ pools 

In  which  to  souse  Great  Britain’s  island  whole,’ 

With  millions  heaped  on  millions 
of  acres  of  land  that  will  long  remain 
in  a forest  state.  And  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  pine,  on 
lands  seemingly  fitted  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  yield  fuel.  . . . The  coal- 
beds are  not  confined  to  ‘Newfound- 
land, Cape  Breton,  Canada  and  some 
of  the  provinces  (John  Bull  is  not  yet 
sensible  that  these  are  independent 
states)  of  New  England.’  So  far  from 
it,  these  districts  as  yet  supply  very 
small  quantities,  and  the  ‘provinces’ 
are  furnished  from  a terra  incognita , 
called  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  the 
coal  beds  in  which  only,  probably 
occupy  a greater  space  than  in  all 
England,  with  her  ‘ inexhaustible  stores.’ 
But  coal  is  found  abundantly  in  other 
states ; and  without  new  discoveries, 
which,  however,  seem  as  if  happening 
every  day,  we  seem  to  have  enough, 
and  at  convenient  locations,  for  a few 
thousand  years.  And  what  is  the  prog- 
ress making  for  the  supply  of  coal  ? 
It  is  only  four  or  five  years  since  it  be- 
gan to  descend  the  Schuylkill  to  Phila- 
delphia ; but  the  navigation  has  been 


improved,  and  100,000  tons  will  be 
received  in  the  present  year.  The 
quantity  for  the  next  is  expected  to 
exceed  200,000  tons,  in  1826  only 
16,767  tons.  The  supplies  by  the  Dela- 
ware river  and  the  canals  from  the 
Lehigh,  already  large,  will  soon  rival 
those  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  recep- 
tions at  Baltimore,  etc.,  will  be  enor- 
mous. Richmond,  Virginia,  has  long 
been  famous  for  supplies  of  coal,  as 
conveniently  located  as  at  Newcastle, 
in  England,  and  in  incalculable  quan- 
tities. The  shores  of  the  upper  Potomac 
abound  with  it,  and  its  transportation 
will  soon  be  easy  and  rapid,  by  the 
railroad  or  canal,  both  now  making. 
The  Laxawana  mines  are  opened  to  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  Hudson  & 
Delaware  canal,  etc.,  and  the  parts 
adjacent,  say  within  the  small  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred miles,  will  be  thus  supplied  by 
river  navigation  or  the  canals  now  in 
operation ; and,  if  needed,  Buffalo  and 
Montreal,  Detroit  or  Quebec,  will 
speedily  be  reached  by  an  interior  nav- 
igation from  Richmond,  the  Morris 
canal,  now  in  much  forwardness,  only 
being  wanted  to  complete  it.” 

Next  came  the  cautious  philosopher, 
who  was  afraid  of  locomotive  power, 
because  of  the  frightful  accidents  it 
would  cause.  One  English  writer  pref- 
aces his  danger  signal  by  the  declara- 
tion that  one  hundred  miles  an  hour 
may  in  time  be  possibly  accomplished, 
but  pertinently  asks  : “ Reader,  how 
would  you  like  to  be  put  into  a box,  like 
a coach  or  sedan  chair,  and  dropped 
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from  a window  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  flat 
of  a house  ? ” He  adds,  in  explanation, 
that  sixty-six  miles  an  hour  is  the  high- 
est velocity  achieved  by  falling  bodies  in 
one  hundred  feet,  and  forty-four  miles 
an  hour  is  at  the  rate  of  such  bodies 
falling  sixty-four  feet.  He  further  ex- 
plains : “We  admit  that  something 

might  be  done  to  lessen  the  danger 
attending  such  accidents,  and  that  in 
point  of  fact,  so  heavy  a body  could 
seldom  be  entirely  stopped  at  once  by 
any  obstacle  likely  to  occur ; but  even 
supposing  that  means  were  found  to 
abate  one-half  of  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  enough  remains  to  terrify  con- 
siderate men  from  risking  their  persons 
in  such  a species  of  conveyance.  A 
speed  of  twenty-two  miles  an  hour  is 
equal  to  thirty-two  feet  per  second,  or 
the  velocity  acquired  by  a descent  of 
sixteen  feet.  With  proper  caution  this, 
or  something  a little  greater,  may  be 
attempted,  but  till  we  have  bones  of 
brass  or  iron,  or  better  methods  of  pro- 
tecting them  than  we  have  now,  it  is 
preposterous  to  talk  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  an  hour  as  a practicable  thing. 
The  danger,  it  is  to  be  observed,  rises 
in  a much  higher  ratio  than  the  velocity, 
for  in  rapid  movements,  besides  the  in- 
creased violence  of  the  concussion, 
there  is  less  time  for  adopting  precau- 
tions to  guard  against  its  effects.” 

A very  sensible  view  was  taken  by 
one  able  writer,  James  H.  Lanman,* 
who  contrasts  the  dangers  of  the  im- 
proved method  of  travel  with  that  of 
the  old.  “To  be  driven  along,”  he 
says,  “ through  plains  and  valleys, 

* Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  285. 
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sometimes  within  three  inches  of  jaggy 
points  of  rock,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour,  often  verging  near  the 
borders  of  deep  rivers  or  steep  ravines, 
by  the  power  of  strong  engines  which, 
if  they  should  run  off  their  narrow  track, 
would  be  as  unmanageable  as  the  steed 
of  Mazeppa,  and  much  more  terrific 
in  their  struggles,  is  a matter  the  danger 
of  which  is  to  be  well  weighed  before  it 
is  quietly  submitted  to ; and  in  order  to 
adjudge  the  risk,  we  have  only  to  com- 
pare it  to  ordinary  roads.  The  common 
roads,  it  is  well  known,  cannot  be  trav- 
eled without  the  chance  of  accident, 
attended  with  injury.  For  example,  the 
common  road  is  often  rough  and  filled 
with  obstacles ; the  carriage  to  which 
the  horse  is  attached  may  break  down 
or  be  upset ; or  the  buckles  and  straps 
which  confine  him  may  give  way  and 
affright  the  animal ; or  the  carriage, 
placed  high  upon  its  axle,  may  be  over- 
turned. On  the  other  hand,  the  rail- 
road cars,  which  in  England  ordinarily 
travel  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  and  in 
this  country  sixteen  miles,  are,  in  the 
first  place,  perhaps  more  dangerous  from 
this  very  momentum.  The  boiler  may 
explode,  the  car  run  off  its  track,  or  a 
mischievous  boy  may  place  an  obstacle 
which  will  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
cars  or  remove  one  of  the  cars  ; the 
train  may  crash  against  the  points  of 
rock  that  constitute  the  walls  of  its 
tunnels,  or  rush  off  one  of  the  steep 
embankments  which  border  it.  Yet  the 
engines,  boiling  with  ambition  and 
seemingly  with  rage,  have  no  latent 
passions  like  those  of  the  frightened  or 
maddened  horse ; the  track  is  a level 
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track,  easily  to  be  coursed  by  the  naked 
eye  for  a long  distance,  and  the  engines 
are  usually  provided  with  large  shovels, 
which  throw  off  from  the  track  any  ob- 
stacle which  might  oppose  its  progress. 
Besides,  the  engine  at  full  speed  can  be 
stopped  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards,  and  even  were  cars  demolished 
by  concussion,  the  train  behind  would, 
if  it  kept  upon  the  track,  sustain  only  a 
temporary  shock  or  delay.  But  we 
have  accurate  data  of  the  actual  amount 
of  the  loss  of  life  by  railroads  in  En- 
gland from  well  authenticated,  official  re- 
ports, running  down  to  November  of 
1838,  and  from  these  reports,  it  appears 
that  in  that  country  there  have  been 
only  ten  passengers  killed  out  of  forty- 
four  million  transported. ” 

EARLY  ACCIDENTS. 

As  if  to  give  force  to  these  objections 
of  the  timid,  the  railroad  had  hardly 
been  commenced  before  accidents,  that 
would  now  be  called  of  a minor  nature, 
were  recorded  here  and  there.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  to  note  the  interest 
each  excited  as  it  was  chronicled  in 
public  print.  The  lamentations  in  En- 
gland over  the  killing  of  a member  of 
parliament  at  the  triumphal  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  & Manchester  line,  and 
the  collision  with  a cow  on  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio — the  upper  and  lower 
notes  on  this  gamut  of  casualty — have 
been  already  noted.  Between  them  lay 
a variety  of  incident.  In  September, 
1832,  an  excitable  writer  in  the  Port 
Carbon  Gazette  sets  forth  to  chronicle 
a “ fracas  among  the  coal  wagons,”  and 
prefaces  it  with  the  poetic  declaration 


that  “ those  who  saw  the  machines  in 
motion  must  have  remembered,  if  they 
ever  read  Milton’s  account  of  the  wheels 
* instinct  with  life.’”  “A  train  of  cars,” 
he  more  soberly  continues,  “ loaded 
down  the  lateral  road  leading  from  a 
mine  of  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Wetherellto 
the  Mill  Creek  road,  without  horse  or 
attendant ; near  the  town  they  encoun- 
tered a train  of  ascending  wagons  with 
a tremendous  concussion.  The  driver 
of  the  latter  escaped  unhurt,  but  lost  his 
horse.  Most  of  the  wagons  were  crushed. 
A spectator  says  the  descending  wagons 
left  a streak  of  fire  along  the  road,  and 
that  the  shock  was  like  thunder,  frag- 
ments of  the  shattered  wagons  being 
hurled  into  the  air,  and  the  road  strewed 
with  the  ruins.  This  destruction  of 
property  proceeded,  as  we  learn,  from 
inattention.”  A new  form  of  accident 
was  developed  on  the  Mauch-Chunk 
road,  a few  days  later,  when  “ the  iron 
rails  on  the  road  were  observed  to  be 
sparkling  with  electric  fluid,  which  con- 
ducted along  them  for  the  distance  of 
several  rods,  passing  three  trains  of  cars 
and  knocking  down  four  mules  attached 
to  them.”  No  injury  was  done  to  cars, 
driver  or  mules.  Even  then  the  drunken 
man  made  a bed  of  the  railroad,  the 
Frederick  Ti?nes  of  November  of  the 
year  last  named,  recording  the  killing 
of  a man  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  who 
was  “ lying  asleep  in  the  road  with  his 
head  resting  on  one  of  the  rails.”  A 
wheel  passed  over  him  and  killed  him 
instantly.  The  National  Gazette  of 
January  15,  1833,  chronicles  a serious 
accident,  from  fire,  on  the  Newcastle  & 
Frenchtown  road  : “ In  the  line  pro- 
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ceeding  to  Baltimore,  a spark  from  the 
locomotive  fell  upon  the  baggage-car 
and  set  fire  to  a lady’s  band-box,  and 
in  a short  time,  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  and  force  of  the  current  of 
wind,  the  whole  car  was  in  combustion. 
Much  baggage  was  destroyed,  some 
valuable  jewelry  damaged  and  injury 
done  to  a large  amount  of  bank-notes 
going  to  Baltimore  from  one  of  our 
banks.  We  are  sorry  to  learn,  in  ad- 
dition, that  Mr.  Buiney  and  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, our  eminent  townsmen,  who  were 
among  the  passengers,  suffered  the  loss 
of  the  clothing  in  their  trunks,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  return.  Their  papers 
were  rescued.  If  coke  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  American  locomotives,  no 
danger  of  accidents  of  this  nature  would 
remain.  It  is  used  universally  on  the 
British  railroads.” 

A demand  for  the  yet  undeveloped 
cow-catcher  was  caused  by  an  accident 
on  the  same  line  a few  months  later. 
As  the  locomotive  was  proceeding  at 
full  speed  a cow  placed  herself  on  the 
track  and  was  thrown  into  a gutter  with 
one  car  for  company,  while  the  rest  of 
the  train  was  only  saved  by  a break  in 
the  coupling.  Whereupon  an  irate 
editor  declares  that '“if  cows,  etc.,  can- 
not be  kept  off  the  road,  we  should 
think  that  fixtures  might  easily  be  made 
to  shove  them  out  of  the  way,  dead  or 
alive” — followed  by  the  after  explana- 
tion that  “ such  fixtures  have  been 
promptly  made.”  Something  of  the 
same  character  was  that  encountered 
on  the  Camden  & Amboy  road,  which 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
thought  worthy  of  description  at  full 


length.  The  cars  on  that  line  had  been 
started  with  locomotive  power  for  the 
first  time,  and  all  was  proceeding 
happily,  when  “ an  unlucky  hog  got 
under  the  traveler  of  the  locomotive, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  run  out  between 
the  fore  and  hind  wheels,  was  instantly 
decapitated.  The  locomotive  was 
thrown  off  and  plunged  with  its  head 
into  the  gutter,  and  the  baggage-car, 
which  followed  immediately  after,  was 
also  thrown  off  the  track.  But  the  pas- 
sengers remained  undisturbed,  except 
that  one  gentleman  in  the  fright  turned 
a ‘ sommerset  ’ out  of  the  window.  The 
most  moving  part  of  the  scene  was  the 
lament  of  the  Irish  woman  over  her 
poor  piggy,  whose  head  could  in  no 
way  be  replaced  on  the  body  so  as  to 
be  of  the  least  account  in  the  world.” 
Affairs  of  a far  more  serious  nature 
were  ere  long  chronicled.  In  July, 
1832,  when  a car  was  ascending  the 
inclined  plane  on  the  pioneer  Quincy 
line,  the  chain  parted  when  near  the 
summit.  The  car  descended  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity,  and  was  dashed  over 
a precipice  thirty  feet  deep.  One  man 
was  killed  instantly,  another  had  three 
ribs  broken,  while  another  received  a 
fractured  jaw  and  broken  leg.  The 
fourth  passenger  escaped  with  numerous 
severe  bruises.  A year  later,  as  a train 
was  running  between  Phillippeville  and 
Charleroi,  on  a Belgian  railway,  another 
serious  accident  occurred,  in  conse- 
quence of  a train  of  carriages,  con- 
taining upwards  of  fifty  passengers, 
having  been  imprudently  detached  from 
the  locomotive  employed  in  towing 
them  up  a considerable  acclivity.  A 
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stone  had  been  placed  behind  the 
wheel  of  one  of  the  carriages  of  the 
train  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  their 
descent,  and  this  stone  having  by  some 
accident  been  removed,  the  whole  train 
was  set  suddenly  in  motion,  and  by  the 
force  of  its  own  gravity  was  carried 
over  a precipice  eight  or  nine  yards  in 
depth.  Three  of  the  passengers  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  a great  many 
others  were  wounded  more  or  less  dan- 
gerously. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  still 
another  serious  affair  was  recorded  on 
the  Camden  & Amboy  road.  As  a train 
loaded  with  passengers  was  proceeding 
from  Amboy  to  Bordentown,  the  axle 
of  one  of  the  foremost  cars  gave  way, 
“either  by  the  heat  or  friction  or  the 
pressure  upon  it,  and  the  whole  train 
was  immediately  arrested.”  “Among 
the  passengers  in  this  car,”  the  narra- 
tion continues,  “ was  Mr.  Adams,  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
one  was  hurt ; but  the  next  car,  with 
twenty-four  passengers,  was  overturned 
with  great  violence,  and  a majority 
more  or  less  injured,  J.  C.  Stedman, 
esq.,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  so 
much  so  that  he  died  in  a few  minutes. 
His  remains  were  left  at  Heights  Town, 
horribly  mangled,  for  the  car  was 
dragged  a considerable  distance  before 
the  locomotive  could  be  stopped,  then 
proceeding  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  some  say  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles ! Dr.  Rex  of 
Schaefferstown,  Pennsylvania,  was  so 
mangled  that  he  died  in*a  few  hours. 
Mrs.  Bartlett  of  Washington  city,  lady 
of  Lieutenant  Bartlett  of  theTnavy,  with 


her  sister  and  two  children,  were  all 
much  injured.”  Detailed  descriptions 
of  the  minor  injuries  follow. 

Comment  upon  this  sad  event,  of 
course,  was  heard  from  all  quarters,  the 
general  tone  of  which  was  voiced  by 
the  Philadelphia  Gazette , which  said  : 
“It  is  probable  that  an  investigation  of 
this  sad  occurrence  will  be  made  and 
the  particulars  formally  reported.  The 
speed  of  the  train  at  the  time  was  cer- 
tainly unwarrantable,  as  was  evinced 
by  the  inability  of  the  engineer  to  stop 
the  locomotive  at  once.  Accidents  of 
this  kind  are  always  liable  to  misrepre- 
sentation ; but  we  hope  it  will  be  found 
that  this  disaster  arose  from  no  undue 
competition.”  The  comment  of  the 
Baltimore  Gazette  showed  a happy  im- 
munity in  its  section  of  the  railroad 
world  : “ It  is  now  about  three  years 
and  a half  since  the  traveling  on  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  was  com- 
menced, and  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  passengers  have  since  trav- 
eled on  it,  without  a single  instance  of 
serious  injury  to  life  or  limb  having 
occurred  to  any  one  of  them.  A late 
important  improvement,  which  we  find 
referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  president  and  directors  of  that  com- 
pany, by  the  introduction  of  two 
wrought-iron  bars  into  the  outer  rim 
of  the  wheel,  by  which,  in  case  of  frac- 
ture, the  parts  will  be  held  together  and 
the  wheel  sustained,  at  least  until  time 
will  be  allowed  to  replace  it,  will  give 
still  further  security  to  the  traveling  on 
this  road,  which,  by  the  way,  is  daily 
increasing,  and  has  already  far  sur- 
passed any  expectation  that  could  have 
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been  formed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  work,  upon  its  present  limited 
extent.” 

An  interesting  table  may  be  given  in 
this  connection.  It  is  from  House 
Document,  No.  46,  session  of  1848, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  American  Al- 
manac for  1849,  p.  201.  It  gives  the 
accidents  upon  railroads  in  Massachu- 
setts since  the  commencement  of  their 
operation,  up  to  that  date,  as  follows  : 


Whole  number  of  passengers  killed 22 

Whole  number  of  passengers  injured 69 

Whole  number  of  employees  killed 75 

Whole  number  of  employees  injured 72 

Whole  number  of  other  persons  killed 58 

Whole  number  of  other  persons  injured 54 

Whole  number  of  persons  killed 155 

Whole  number  of  persons  injured 195 

Whole  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  at 

crossings 20 

Whole  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  by 

bridges 36 

Whole  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  while 
walking  on  the  track 28 


Added  light  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  following  table,  showing  the 
deaths  and  accidents  upon  English  rail- 
roads from  the  beginning  to  November 
5,  1838.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1839  : 


SOME  POPULAR  IDEAS. 

Comment  of  a character  neither  en- 
couraging nor  discouraging  may  be 
found  scattered  all  along  the  decade 
from  1830  to  1840 — some  of  which  is 
interesting,  but  most  of  which  has  a 
value  of  curiosity  only.  Certain  ideas 
were  advanced  by  English  travelers,  to 
the  effect  that  while  the  railroads  of 
England  were  laid  on  stone  blocks  to 
secure  permanence,  those  of  the  United 
States  were  placed  upon  wooden  sleep- 
ers and  “ designed  to  be  merely 
temporary,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to 
the  changing  political  and  statistical 
condition  of  the  country.”  “ It  is 
supposed  by  them,”  says  the  able  rail- 
road writer  from  whom  this  fact  has 
been  learned,*  “ that  from  the  locomo- 
tive propensities  of  our  population  be- 
ing, as  it  is  said,  of  a mercurial  char- 
acter, and  constantly  moving  in  masses 
from  point  to  point,  that  permanent 
investment  would  be  unsafe  which  was 
founded  on  the  local  importance  of 
particular  sections,  as  population,  pro- 

* ‘ Railroads  of  the  United  States.’  By  James  H. 
Lanman,  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  p. 
284. 


NAME  OF  RAILROAD. 

DATE. 

FROM  TO 

NO.  OF 
PASSENGERS. 

NO.  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

London  & Birmingham,. . . 
Grand  Junction, 

July  20,  1837,  Nov.  5,  1838, 
July  4,  1837,  June  19,  1838, 

June  13,  1831,  Oct.  1,  1838, 
March  9,  1835,  Oct.  x,  1838, 
Summer  of  1832,  Sept.  30,  1838, 
Oct.  10,  1836,  Oct.  10,  1838, 
June  4,  1838,  Nov.,  1838, 

Nov.  14,  1836,  Sept.  1,  1838, 
Dec.  14,  1836,  Nov.  5,  1838, 
Sept.  10,  1830,  Sept.  28,  1838, 

54L360, 

214,064, 

508.763. 

8,540.759- 
r»  557*  642> 
357.205, 
230,409, 
26,410,152, 
2,880,417, 
3,524,820, 

3 contusions,  no  deaths. 

2 contusions  and  2 deaths. 

3 contusions  and  2 deaths. 

4 fractures  and  5 deaths. 
Arm  broken. 

None. 

None. 

3 contusions  and  5 deaths. 

1 slight  bruise. 

8 deaths. 

Bolton  & Leigh  & Kenyon 
& Leigh,. 

Newcastle  & Carlisle, 

Edinburgh  & Dalkeith, 

Stockton  & Darlington,.. . . 
Great  Western 

Dublin  & Kingston 

London  & Greenwich,  . . . . 
Liverpool  & Manchester,  . 
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duction  and  enterprise,  in  the  advanc- 
ing progress  of  the  country,  are  con- 
stantly shifting  into  new  channels.  This 
allegation,  we  humbly  conceive,  has  no 
solid  basis.  We  do  not  believe  that  it 
ever  entered  the  minds  of  the  stock- 
holders in  our  railroads  that  it  was  their 
policy  to  construct  temporary  roads 
merely  because  new  points  would  be 
constantly  developed,  which  would 
divert  the  population,  and  consequent 
enterprise  of  the  country,  from  the  old 
to  new  channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 
We  doubt  not  that  new  channels  of 
trade  and  enterprise  will  be  opened  in 
future  time,  but  the  old  and  established 
places  of  trade  will  lose  but  little  of  their 
importance.  Nature  has  established 
certain  points  of  our  territory,  which, 
from  their  geographical  position,  in  re- 
lation to  other  parts,  are  destined,  so 
long  as  the  solid  land  remains  around 
them  and  the  waters  wash  their  shores, 
to  be  great  depots  of  trade,  and  al- 
though population  may  be  from  time  to 
time  diverted  to  other  points,  from 
temporary  circumstances,  these  places 
will  sustain  their  position.  Who  believes 
that  such  cities  as  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston, 
Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  will, 
from  the  locomotive  propensities  of  our 
population,  lose  their  importance  as 
places  of  trade,  or  that  those  other 
points  which  are  established  in  eligible 
positions  near  their  borders,  will  not 
be  in  the  end  tributary  to  these  grand 
marts  ? The  more  obvious  reason  that 
the  railroads  established  in  the  country 
are  not  constructed  on  stone  blocks  like 
that  of  the  Boston  & Lowell  railroad, 


instead  of  wooden  sleepers,  is  the  fact 
that  the  material  of  wood  is  so  cheap  in 
the  country  ; that  the  labor  required  in 
hewing  out  these  stone  blocks  would  be 
so  expensive  ; that  the  climate  does  not 
crack  the  wooden  sleepers,  moving  them 
out  of  place ; and,  moreover,  that  the 
wood  being  yielding  in  its  nature,  fur- 
nishes a more  pleasant  track  than  the 
rigid  surface  of  the  stone.” 

We  find  an  expression  of  surprise 
from  one  that  the  locomotive  travels 
safely  in  the  dark.  A great  deal  of  land 
is  leased  along  the  Liverpool  & Man- 
chester line  for  gardens  at  increased 
rent.  The  English  mails  are  carried  at 
two-thirds  of  the  old  price.  A party  of 
members  of  congress  made  a pleasure 
excursion  over  the  Baltimore  & Ohio, 
and  a local  writer  informs  us  that  “the 
display  of  this  cargo  at  the  viaduct  had 
a fine  effect.”  “In  case  of  threatened 
invasion,”  declares  the  London  Sun , in 
1830,  “ a country  with  such  roads  and 
such  means  of  conveyance  as  these 
becomes  an  impregnable  fortress,  for 
whole  armies,  with  parks  of  artillery 
and  all  necessary  stores,  might  be  con- 
veyed from  one  part  of  the  island  to  the 
other  in  less  time  than  an  enemy  could 
disembark  their  troops.” 

The  railroad  also  opened  a new  way 
to  rascally  people,  who  made  early  use 
of  it  to  make  their  way  in  the  world 
without  work.  In  1830  a man  made  his 
appearance  in  Boston  and  advertised 
for  laborers  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
road  and  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  canal. 
Applicants  who  responded  paid  the 
amount  of  their  passage  money  to  the 
“ agent  ” and  received  a certificate  stat- 
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ing  that  they  were  engaged  to  work  on 
these  improvements,  specifying  the  ves- 
sel on  which  they  were  to  sail,  etc. 
When  the  day  of  departure  arrived  no 
vessel  was  provided  as  expected,  nor 
was  the  swindler  to  be  found.  The  year 
following  one  of  the  contractors  on  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  absconded  without 
paying  his  workmen,  whereupon  the 
latter  attempted  to  redress  their  wrongs 
by  tearing  up  the  rails  and  doing  such 
injury  to  the  road  as  they  could.  The 
military  was  called  out  and  some  sixty 
of  the  rioters  taken  to  jail. 

One  enthusiastic  editor  declares  of 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  in  1832  : “ If 

this  road  were  completed  to  the  Ohio, 
the  business  upon  it  would  go  beyond  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.  Trains  of 
cars  would,  no  doubt,  often  be  more  than 
a mile  long,  and,  after  a while,  the  whole 
route  of  the  road  Become  a continuous 
chain  of  villages.” 

State  pride  was  aroused  in  more  than 
one  section  to  aid  the  progress  of  de- 
sired roads  onward.  In  a communica- 
tion from  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  direc- 
tors to  the  governor  and  council  of 
Maryland,  under  date  of  December  20, 
1831,  we  hear  them  declare  that 
“ Maryland  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  state  in  the  Union  to  incorporate 
a company  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad.  She  was  the  first  state  to  em- 
bark the  public  resources  in  support  of 
this  system,  and  she  may  now  boast  of 
having  within  her  limits  the  longest  con- 
tinuous railway  in  the  world.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  she  should  continue  her 
patronage  to  this  great  enterprise  and 
she  will  certainly  secure  to  herself  the 


full  development  of  all  the  advantages 
which  her  geographical  position  gives 
her  in  relation  to  the  vast  and  rapidly 
increasing  commerce  of  the  west.  She 
is  happily  so  situated  as  to  afford  the 
shortest  and  by  far  the  most  convenient 
route  of  communication  between  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  west  and  of  the 
ocean,  and  indeed  between  the  Atlantic 
and  those  great  inland  seas  which  border 
upon  our  northern  frontier,  and  which,  at 
no  distant  day,  are  destined  to  become 
the  theatre  of  an  immense  commerce  ; 
and  although  limited  in  her  territory  to 
a much  smaller  extent  than  some  of  her 
sister  states,  by  securing  to  herself  the 
channel  through  which  the  interchange 
of  commodities  between  the  eastern  and 
western  states  will  mainly  pass,  and 
which  her  position  gives  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting,  she  will  soon  find  her- 
self in  point  of  commercial  activity  and 
capital  second  to  no  state  in  the  Union.” 
Hardly  was  the  railroad  under  way 
before  a publication  was  established  for 
the  dissemination  of  railroad  news  and 
the  development  of  railroad  literature. 
Early  in  1832,  or  toward  the  last  days 
of  1831,  the  first  number  of  The  Rail- 
road Journal  of  New  York  made  its 
appearance.  It  was  published  by  D. 
K.  Minor,  esq.,  who  was  then  publisher 
and  part  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
American.  It  was  ornamented  with  an 
engraving  of  a locomotive  and  passen- 
ger car  for  a heading,  and  contained  a 
large  amount  of  interesting  matter  upon 
railroads  and  other  points  of  public  in- 
terest.* 

* The  writer  has  been  permitted,  by  the  courtesy 
of  C.  P.  Leland,  esq.,  auditor  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
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The  Advertiser  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
on  December  30,  1830,  made  the  fol- 
lowing suggestive  prediction:  “ In 

twenty  years  the  many  hundred  miles 
of  canals  made,  and  now  making,  in  the 
United  States,  at  an  expense  of  about 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  will  be  all 
filled  up  or  drained  to  make  founda- 
tions for  railroads.” 

Still  another  prophecy  that  has  been 
fulfilled,  not  by  the  railroads  but  the 
canal,  was  uttered  in  March,  1831,  in 
the  following  words:  “Such  is  the 

confidence  now  entertained  in  England 
of  steam-power  used  on  railroads,  that 
a project  is  entertained  of  railwaying 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  carrying  over 
it  vessels  of  the  heaviest  burden  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  sea.  The 
ease  with  which  vessels  are  now  lifted 
out  of  the  water,  or  restored  again  to 
their  own  proper  element  by  marine 
railways,  patent  slips  and  screw  docks, 
and  the  power  displayed  on  the  Liver- 
pool & Manchester  road,  divests  the 
project  of  that  wildness,  or  rather  in- 
sanity, that  would  have  been  attached 
to  it  had  it  been  suggested  only  five  or 
six  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  enterprise  are  not  greater  than 
those  which  have  been  encountered  in 
the  construction  of  the  Manchester  & 
Liverpool  railroad,  and  that  the  pasha 
of  Egypt  has  actually  employed  an  en- 
gineer to  inspect  Morton’s  patent  slip 
for  the  lifting  of  vessels.  Shall  heavily 


Michigan  Southern  Railroad  company,  to  examine 
and  make  free  use  of  the  early  numbers  of  this  pio- 
neer railroad  publication.  It  is  old  and  worn  by 
much  usage,  but  full  of  unique  and  valuable  infor- 
mation upon  the  early  American  roads. 


laden  ships  cross  the  mountains  of 
America,  as  well  as  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  and  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  over  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama ?” 

EARLY  TRAFFIC  AND  PASSAGE. 

When  the  Baltimore  & Ohio,  on  May 
20,  1830,  announced  their  first  formal 
opening  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers between  Baltimore  and  Ellicott’s 
Mills,  which  was  to  take  place  four  days 
later,  it  was  specified  that  the  price  for 
the  trip  of  twenty-six  miles  would  be 
seventy-five  cents  for  each  person.  The 
Hagerstown  Torchlight  of  March,  1831, 
touches  upon  the  cost  of  transportation 
somewhat,  and  declares  that  while  farm- 
ers were  then  paying  from  one  dollar 
to  one  dollar  and  a half  for  carriage  to 
Baltimore,  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road or  canal  would  produce  a saving 
of  seventy  cents  per  barrel,  which  would 
be  ninety  thousand  dollars  added  to  the 
income  of  the  county. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Liver- 
pool & Manchester  company,  issued  on 
March  28, 1831,  is  a valuable  document, 
and  sheds  no  small  degree  of  light  upon 
this  branch  of  early  railroad  history. 
The  line  had  then  been  in  practical 
operation  for  six  months,  and  the 
directors  emphatically  voiced  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  results,  even  in  that 
short  space  of  time,  had  justified  the 
favorable  sentiments  they  had  from  the 
first  entertained.  The  line  had  been 
partially  opened  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  Sep- 
tember preceding,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment of  its  business  had  not  been  re- 
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quired  to  wait  for  “that  gradual  and 
tardy  transition  which  usually  takes 
place  when  long-established  modes  and 
customs  have  to  be  superseded  by  the 
introduction  of  new  schemes  and  an 
untried  system.”  Within  two  weeks 
from  the  day  of  opening,  the  number  of 
passengers  conveyed  between  the  two 
places  was  about  eight  hundred  per  day, 
and  before  the  close  of  October  that 
number  had  increased  to  twelve  hundred 
per  day  ; while  “ the  whole  existing 
establishments  of  stage-coaches  and 
mails  on  the  turnpike-road,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  would  not  ac- 
commodate more  than  seven  hundred 
persons  per  day.”  Thedirectors  charged 
this  sudden  increase  of  travel  to  the 
“unexampled  ease,  rapidity  and  cheap- 
ness with  which  the  journey  was  ef- 
fected.” “ Two  hours,”  they  add,  “ was 
then  the  usual  time  allowed,  and  since 
the  late  arrangement  by  which  the  first- 
class  trains  have  been  relieved  from  the 
frequent  stoppages  to  take  up  and  set 
down  passengers  on  the  road,  the  jour- 
ney of  thirty  miles,  by  these  carriages, 
is  generally  performed  under  an  hour 
and  a half.  . . . Upwards  of  one 

hundred  and  thirty  thousand  passengers 
have  been  booked  at  the  company’s 
office,  besides  many  thousand  persons 
taken  up  at  intermediate  stopping 
places  ; and  they  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  conviction  is  now  general 
that  traveling  by  the  railroad  is  the 
safest,  as  well  as  cheapest  and  most  ex- 
peditious mode  of  public  conveyance 
ever  presented.  It  is  true  that  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway  four  fatal  acci- 
dents have  occurred  to  workmen  em- 


ployed by  the  company,  owing  to  neglect 
or  carelessness  ; but  the  directors  have 
the  satisfaction  to  state  that  only  two 
accidents  have  occurred  to  travelers, 
one  a trifling  contusion,  the  other  at- 
tended with  loss  of  limb,  resulting  from 
the  party  having  imprudently,  and 
against  remonstrance  to  the  contrary, 
jumped  off  while  the  trains  were  in 
rapid  motion.” 

Referring  to  the  freight  or  “ merchan- 
dise department,”  as  it  was  then  called, 
they  declare  that  the  increase  of  traffic, 
though  more  gradual  than  that  of  the 
passenger,  had  been  very  satisfactory. 
“ In  December  last  the  weight  of  goods 
passed  along  the  line  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  was  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  tons  ; in  Janu- 
ary, three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-eight  tons  ; in  February,  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen 
tons  ; and  in  the  present  month,  up  to 
the  twenty-sixth,  five  thousand  one  hun. 
dred  and  four  tons.  The  directors  are 
preparing  a cattle  station  at  Broad 
Green,  and  are  building  carriages  cal- 
culated for  the  conveyance  of  live  stock. 
This  branch  of  their  business  the  direc- 
tors have  always  considered  would 
afford  a great  accommodation  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  profit  to  the  company  ; 
and  they  hope  speedily  to  bring  this 
department  into  active  operation.” 

But  little  coal  had  as  yet  been  trans- 
ported, all  of  the  engine  power  at  com- 
mand having  been  needed  in  other 
directions,  but  it  was  expected  that  a 
great  deal  would  be  done  in  that  way 
ere  long.  The  claim  which  had  been 
made  by  the  canal  advocates  and  others, 
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that  the  railroad  was  not  adapted  for 
the  conveyance  of  heavy  or  bulky  goods, 
was  fully  answered  : “ In  the  last  three 
months  the  capability  of  the  railway  for 
the  transit  of  merchandise  on  a large 
scale  has  been  brought  to  the  most 
effectual  of  all  tests — the  test  of  ex- 
perience ; and  the  result  is  complete 
and  satisfactory.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
February  an  experiment  was  made  with 
a new  and  powerful  locomotive  engine, 
the  1 Samson,’  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Stephenson  & Co.  Her  load 
was  one  hundred  and  seven  tons  of 
merchandise  in  thirty  wagons,  the  gross 
weight  conveyed,  besides  the  engine  and 
tender,  being  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons.  She  was  assisted  up  the  in- 
clined plane  by  three  other  engines,  and 
without  further  aid  proceeded  to  Man- 
chester, where  she  arrived  with  her 
train  in  two  hours  and  thirty-five  min- 
utes from  the  time  of  starting.  Indeed, 
the  vast  capability  of  railways  for  the 
transit  of  merchandise  appears  to  be 
very  imperfectly  understood.  It  may 
be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  passage 
along  the  line  of  four  thousand  tons  of 
goods  per  day,  being  about  three  times 
the  quantity  that  now  passes  by  all  the 
existing  conveyances,  would  not  occupy 
any  one  portion  of  the  line  above  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  day,  or  a fraction  of  time 
amounting  to  one  ninety-sixth  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Nor  will  this 
be  surprising  to  those  who  have  ob- 
served and  considered  the  quiet  and 
almost  deserted  appearance  of  nearly 
the  whole  line  of  railway,  even  on  the 
busiest  days.  Hence  the  capability  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  discharge 


any  imaginable  increase  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  towns,  and  hence  how 
unnecessary  a rival  road,  founded  on 
the  alleged  incapability  of  the  present 
railway.  The  directors  are  prepared  to 
carry  three  thousand  passengers  per 
day,  being  three  times  the  number  now 
passing,  and  in  a short  time  will  be  able 
to  convey  all  the  goods  which  may  be 
offered  to  them.” 

A gratifying  statement,  both  to  the 
railway  and  the  public,  was  made  in  the 
declaration,  that  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  which  had  been  looked 
for  had  been  achieved  : “ The  cost  of 
conveyance  for  cotton,  the  staple  com- 
modity of  the  two  towns,  has  been  re- 
duced thirty-three  per  cent.,  namely, 
from  fifteen  shillings  to  ten  shillings  per 
ton ; and  the  charge  for  passengers  in  a 
still  greater  ratio,  namely,  from  ten 
shillings  to  five  shillings  each.”  An- 
other point  upon  which  the  directors 
thought  the  public  might  need  enlight- 
enment was  as  to  the  amount  of  interrup- 
tion caused  by  bad  winter  weather  ; and 
the  pleasing  announcement  made  that 
on  no  one  day  were  the  “ trains  of 
goods”  prevented  from  passing  between 
the  two  towns  ; on  no  one  day  was  the 
number  of  trips  performed  by  the  coach 
trains  diminished.  There  had  been  de- 
lay, of  course,  as  the  winter  had  been 
unusually  severe,  but  it  had  amounted 
to  little. 

While  the  expenditures  of  various 
kinds  had  been  larger  than  was  ex- 
pected, a gratifying  financial  showing 
was  made,  and  the  directors  had  “ the 
great  satisfaction  ” of  “ recommending 
to  the  proprietors  (stockholders)  a div- 
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idend  of  two  pounds  per  share,  charge- 
able on  the  net  profits  of  the  concern, 
to  the  end  of  last  year.”  It  was 
“ gratifying  to  the  directors  to  be  able 
to  announce  so  prompt  a return  on  the 
capital  subscribed,”  and  they  expressed 
a “ full  confidence  in  regarding  this  first 
dividend  as  an  earnest  of  that  perma- 
nent and  substantial  prosperity  which 
it  will  be  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  suc- 
cessive directors  at  future  annual  meet- 
ings to  record.” 

I have  given  extended  space  to  this 
report,  because  it  is  the  first  formal  one 
presented  by  the  first  great  railroad  to 
introduce  steam-power  as  a permanent 
thing,  after  the  results  of  that  introduc- 
tion had  been  made  apparent. 


The  transportation  of  stock,  referred 
to  in  the  above,  was  ere  long  success- 
fully accomplished.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  it  was  gravely  announced  by 
the  Liverpool  papers  that  on  a certain 
day  “ forty-nine  Irish  pigs  quitted  Liver- 
pool in  one  carriage,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Manchester,  after  a most  noisy  jour- 
ney.” 

An  American  editor  finds  occasion 
for  comment  in  this  event,  declaring 
that  the  “ respectable  quadrupeds  evi- 
dently did  not  like  the  new  mode  of 
traveling,  and  in  passing  through  the 
tunnel  made  an  outcry  which  ‘ echoed 
through  the  hollow,  dark  abyss  ’ and 
startled  all  within  hearing.” 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


[To  be  continued. ] 


THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA. 
CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT. 


While  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  not 
numbered  among  those  who  first  turned 
their  attention  to  railroad  construction 
or  management  in  America,  he  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  understanding  the 
possibilities  involved  in  this  new  and 
rapidly  developing  system  of  transpor- 
tation, and  in  foreseeing  the  results  that 
must  follow  consolidation  of  diverse 
lines  and  the  harmonizing  of  rival  in- 
terests— in  short,  in  the  creation  of  the 
great  railroad  systems  of  to-day.  In  the 
possession  even  then  of  immense  wealth, 
of  a third  of  a century’s  experience  in 
carrying  passengers  and  freight  from 


point  to  point  that  embraced  both  sides 
of  this  continent,  and  backed  by  an 
energy  and  financial  genius  that  en- 
sured success  to  everything  to  which 
his  hand  was  turned,  he  entered  the  field 
of  railroad  ownership  and  control  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a golden  oppor- 
tunity for  one  who  had  the  power  to 
discover  it  and  make  it  his  own.  How 
wellhe  succeeded  in  the  centering  of  vast 
wealth  and  power  in  his  own  hands  the 
wonderful  history  of  his  life  will  show. 

Of  an  ancestry  that  combined  a will- 
ingness for  hard  work  with  sturdy 
honesty  and  natural  mercantile  skill, 
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Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  never  an  idler 
nor  quiet  spectator  of  other  men’s 
deeds  ; nor,  in  the  outlook  from  the 
practical  environment  of  his  boyhood, 
could  he  see  the  need  of  months  or 
years  given  to  school.  Born  on  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  on  May  27,  1794,  he 
was  surrounded  by  ships  and  men  who 
went  down  in  them  to  trade  with  the 
whole  world,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  vision  was  turned  in  that  direction, 
and  his  determination  early  formed  to 
follow  the  life  of  those  about  him.  Yet 
it  is  something  of  wonder  that  we  find 
him,  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
the  owner  of  a small  vessel,  in  which  he 
plied  between  his  home  island  and  New 
York.  The  whole  story  of  this  com- 
mencement of  a great  career  is  alto- 
gether significant  of  the  after  life  of  the 
man.  It  has  been  well  told,*  and  as 
an  illustrative  feature,  a brief  portion 
may  be  taken  therefrom  : “ Thus  far  he 
had  acted  for  others,  but  now  he  wished 
to  strike  out  for  himself,  and  determined, 
therefore,  to  have  a sail-boat  of  his 
own.  He  went  to  his  father  and  made 
known  his  plan  and  desire.  Little  en- 
couragement did  he  receive,  his  father 
deeming  it  rather  a dangerous  and  un- 
certain business  for  so  young  a boy. 
Not  discouraged,  he  continued  to  plead 
his  cause  with  the  greatest  earnestness, 
and  finally  received  the  qualified  prom- 
ise that  if  he  could  accomplish  a 
certain  amount  of  work  on  the  farm,  the 
money  should  be  furnished.  The  task 
set  was  no  slight  affair.  To  do  it  would 
require  time — more  time  than  he  could 

* Hunt’s  Merchants'  Magazine,  Vol.  LII.,  1865, 
p.  10. 


consent  to  give,  with  his  enterprise  de- 
layed. In  the  absence  of  his  father, 
therefore,  he  determined  to  make  the 
job  a short  one.  Being  popular  with 
his  companions  in  the  neighborhood, 
young  Vanderbilt  imparted  to  them  his 
secret  and  summoned  them  to  his  aid. 
Meeting  with  a hearty  response,  they  all 
went  to  work  with  a will,  and  soon  com- 
pleted the  allotted  task.  At  once  he 
reported  to  his  mother  the  successful 
achievement,  and  claimed  the  boat. 
Her  aversion  to  his  proposed  business 
was  as  great  as  his  father’s,  and  she  also 
tried  to  dissuade  him.  But  it  was  of  no 
use.  His  purpose  was  fixed,  and  fear- 
ing that  if  this  cherished  project  fell 
through  he  might  carry  out  his  oft- 
expressed  intention  of  running  away  to 
sea,  she  gave  him  the  hundred  dollars 
as  being  the  lesser  evil.  With  the  money 
in  hand,  he  was  soon  at  Port  Richmond 
shore,  where  the  selected  boat  was 
snugly  moored  to  the  dock.  The  pur- 
chase was  made  at  once,  and  with  a 
proud  heart  he  took  possession  of  his 
long-coveted  prize.  One  can  easily 
imagine  the  sensations  of  this  boy  of 
sixteen,  as  he  first  walked  the  deck  of 
his  little  craft,  and  set  sail  for  home. 
He  was  now  a full-fledged  captain — a 
man  of  business  dependent  upon  his  own 
exertions. 

He  at  once  made  the  necessary  effort 
to  obtain  business,  and  succeeded 
wonderfully.  At  that  time  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Staten  and  Long  Islands  were 
being  built  by  government,  and  the 
carrying  of  laborers  to  and  from  New 
York  furnished  work  for  him  and  his 
periauger,  which  was  quite  remuner- 
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ative.  Amid,  however,  these  first  suc- 
cesses one  fact  troubled  him.  The 
money  that  bought  his  boat  came 
from  his  mother,  and  this  being  so,  he 
could  not  feel  that  perfect  independence 
his  spirit  craved.  Day  by  day,  there- 
fore, from  his  first  earnings,  he  scrupu- 
lously laid  by  every  cent  that  could  be 
saved,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  this 
sum,  and  but  little  time  elapsed  before 
he  quietly  placed  in  his  mother’s  lap’the 
hundred  dollars.  Probably  a happier, 
prouder  child  never  lived  than  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  at  that  moment,  and  he 
certainly  had  won  the  right  to  be  so. 

“ His  life  was  regulated  by  self-imposed 
rules,  and  with  a fixedness  of  purpose 
as  invariable  as  the  sun  in  its  circuit. 
Among  other  things,  he  determined  to 
spend  less  every  week  than  he  earned. 
We  have  already  seen  the  first  fruit  of 
this  careful  management;  but  it  speedily 
produced  other  results,  for  very  soon  he 
was  able  to  extend  his  business  by  pur- 
chasing with  his  savings  a vessel 
of  larger  dimensions  than  his  first  little 
craft.  Thus,  for  three  or  four  years,  he 
went  on  daily  adding  to  his  worldly 
means,  until  on  his  eighteenth  birthday 
he  found  himself  part  owner  and  captain 
of  one  of  the  largest  periaugers  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  and  shortly  after 
became  also  interested  in  one  or  two  other 
smaller  boats  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. In  the  meantime  he  almost  lived 
on  the  water,  carrying  freight  and 
passengers,  boarding  ships  and  doing 
everthing  else  coming  within  his  life. 
Not  satisfied  with  working  all  day,  he 
undertook,  and  continued  through  the 
whole  War  of  1812,  to  furnish  supplies 


by  night  to  one  of  the  forts  up  the  Hud- 
son, and  another  at  the  Narrows.  In 
fact,  his  energy,  skill  and  daring  became 
so  well  known,  and  his  word,  when  he 
gave  it,  could  be  relied  upon  so  im- 
plicity,  that  ‘Corneile,  the  boatman,’ 
as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  sought 
after  far  and  near,  when  any  expedition 
particularly  hazardous  or  important  was 
to  be  undertaken.  Neither  wind,  rain,  ice 
nor  snow  ever  prevented  his  fulfilling 
one  of  his  promises.  At  one  time  dur- 
ing the  war  (some  time  in  September, 
1813,)  the  British  fleet  had  endeavored 
to  penetrate  the  port  during  a severe 
southeasterly  storm  just  before,  but 
were  repulsed  from  Sandy  Hook.  After 
the  cannonading  was  over,  and  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Richmond  had  returned 
to  quarters,  it  was  highly  important  that 
some  of  the  officers  should  proceed  to 
headquarters  to  report  the  occurrence 
and  obtain  the  necessary  reinforcements 
against  another  attack.  The  storm  was 
a fearful  one — still  the  work  must  be 
done,  and  all  felt  that  there  was  but  one 
person  capable  of  undertaking  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, Vanderbilt  was  sought  out, 
and  upon  being  asked  if  he  could  take 
the  party  up,  he  replied  promptly, 
‘ Yes,  but  I shall  have  to  carry  them 
under  water  part  of  the  way  ! ’ They 
went  with  him,  and  when  they  landed 
at  Coffee-House  slip  there  was  not  a 
dry  thread  in  the  party.  The  next  day 
the  garrison  was  reinforced.” 

This  was  the  commencement  of  his 
many  labors.  Once  set  upon  a given 
course  and  there  was  nothing  for  him 
but  a sure  advance  therein,  and  so  well 
were  his  ventures  carried  to  success 
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that  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age  we 
find  him  the  owner  of  two  vessels  and 
captain  of  a third.  A year  later  he 
married  and  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  entered  upon  his  remarkable 
career.  Additions  were  made  to  his 
little  fleet  as  his  means  offered  ; a sloop 
now  and  a schooner  then,  and  when  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age  he  was  free 
from  debt  and  the  owner  of  over  nine 
thousand  dollars — a fortune  almost  for 
that  day — and  every  dollar  made  by  his 
own  energy  and  brains. 

His  advance  along  this  road  of  mari- 
time investment  was  continued  and 
steady.  He  saw  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  from  steam  at  an  early  day,  and 
in  1817,  in  conjunction  with  a partner, he 
built  the  first  steamboatrun  between  New 
York  and  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
and  became  her  captain  at  a salary  of 
one  thousand  dollars  a year.  The  next 
year  he  took  command  of  a larger  and 
better  boat  on  the  same  line  ; and  by 
1824  he  had  full  control  of  the  Gibbons 
line,  so  called  from  Thomas  Gibbons^ 
one  of  the  owners,  and  brought  it  up 
to  a point  where  it  paid  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  a year.  In  1827  he  made 
a fourteen  year  lease  of  the  ferry 
between  New  York  and  Elizabethport, 
New  Jersey,  placed  new  boats  upon 
it  and  made  it  pay  a good  profit. 
He  had  now  gained  a point  in  experi- 
ence and  the  control  of  capital  which 
made  him  desire  to  act  for  himself,  and 
in  1829,  leaving  Gibbons,  he  went  into 
business  altogether  for  himself.  The 
next  twenty  years  were  filled  with  active 
labor  and  development,  the  full  details 
of  which  cannot  be  related  here.  He 


built  and  operated  steamboats  on  the 
Hudson,  on  Long  Island  sound,  on  the 
route  to  Boston,  and  on  the  Delaware 
from  Bordentown  to  Philadelphia.  It 
was  a period  of  active  travel  and  com- 
mercial development,  and  the  railroad, 
during  the  greater  portion  of  it,  had  not 
yet  reached  that  point  where  it  could 
offer  serious  opposition  to  the  steam- 
boat. All  the  resources  of  his  superior 
energy  and  comprehensive  mind  were 
brought  into  play  to  make  his  ventures 
a success  and  to  compel  a golden  return. 
By  superior  boats  and  the  application 
of  all  that  appliances  for  speed  and  com- 
fort that  could  be  commanded,  he  broke 
down  rivalry  and  secured  a practical 
monopoly  of  trade  between  desired 
points,  or  at  least  made  such  formidable 
opposition  that  those  in  control  of  such 
advantages  were  compelled  to  buy  him 
off.  In  these  labors  he  was  busily  oc- 
cupied until  1848-49,  when  he  began  to 
broaden  his  field  of  operations,  and  ap- 
ply to  the  whole  continent,  in  one  sense, 
the  practical  principles  of  success  he 
had  so  ably  used  in  the  waters  in  and 
about  New  York.  Building  the  steam- 
ship Prometheus,  he  sailed  in  her, in  1850, 
for  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  where  he  de- 
sired to  make  a personal  investigation 
of  a measure  in  which  he  had  already 
purchased  a controlling  interest — the 
American  Atlantic  & Pacific  Ship 
Canal  company,  which  had  projected  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus.  The  practi- 
cal mind  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  or  the 
“ Commodore,”  as  he  was  called,  for 
reason  of  his  power  in  maratime  mat- 
ters, led  him  to  substitute,  for  this  pro- 
posed method  of  crossing  from  ocean 
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to  ocean,  a transit  route  from  Greytown, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  to  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific,  which  had 
the  advantage  over  the  old  transit  from 
Charges  to  Panama,  of  saving  seven 
hundred  miles  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  From  his  investigations 
in  that  portion  of  the  world,  the  com- 
modore was  led,  in  1851,  to  place  three 
steamers  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  four 
on  the  Pacific  side,  to  accommodate  a 
portion  of  the  vast  travel  that  had  set 
in  for  the  gold  regions  of  California. 
This  placed  him  in  direct  competition 
with  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  companies,  in  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  he  held  his  own. 
In  1852  he  added  three  more  vessels  to 
his  fleet,  and  established  a branch  line 
from  New  Orleans  to  Greytown.  While 
he  was  absent  in  Europe  in  1853, 
Charles  Morgan  and  C.  K.  Garrison, 
who  also  held  a large  amount  of  tran- 
sit stock,  formed  a combination  against 
him,  and  ousted  him  from  the  manage- 
ment. Upon  coming  home  he  made 
immediate  arrangements  to  show  them 
that  he  was  still  in  the  field,  and  organ- 
ized an  opposition  line  between  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston,  and  in  1854 
established  an  independent  line  be- 
tween New  York  and  Aspinwall,  with 
steamers  on  the  Pacific  side  to  com- 
pete with  the  Pacific  Mail  line.  This 
vigorous  course,  backed  by  his  energy 
and  the  resources  of  his  capital,  had 
its  expected  effect — a compromise  was 
proposed  and  accepted,  and  Vander- 
bilt was  once  more  in  control  of  the 
transit  stock.  An  episode  character- 
istic of  the  day  and  the  man  occurred 


at  about  this  time.  In  1856,  when 
William  Walker,  the  American  filli- 
buster,  held  rule  in  Nicaragua,  he  seized 
the  property  of  the  transit  company, 
whereupon  Vanderbilt,  with  the  readily 
lent  aid  of  Costa  Rica,  stirred  up  an 
insurrection,  by  which  the  adventurer 
was  expelled.  The  remainder  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s  steamship  career  may  be 
briefly  narrated.  The  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Juan  rendered  the  approach 
to  Greytown  difficult  and  dangerous, 
whereupon  the  transit  business  was 
abandoned.  In  1856  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
received  a large  subsidy  for  withdraw- 
ing his  California  line,  as  the  field  was 
not  of  sufficient  profit  to  support  the 
two  companies.  The  independent 
transatlantic  line  that  he  had  started 
in  1855  was  abandoned  in  i86i,  when 
the  commodore  withdrew  from  it  the 
magnificent  steamer  Vanderbilt , that 
cost  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  presented  it  to  the  government  for 
war  uses  in  the  defence  of  the  Union — 
a deed  that  was  as  timely  as  it  was 
magnificent.*  His  enterprises  upon 

*The  following  resolutions  in  recognition  of  this 
generous  gift  were  passed  by  congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  January  28,  1864  : 

Whereas,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  of  New  York 
did,  during  the  spring  of  1862,  make  a free  gift  to 
his  imperiled  country  of  his  new  and  staunch 
steamship  Vanderbilt,  of  five  thousand  tons 
burthen,  built  by  him,  with  the  greatest  care,  of  the 
best  material,  at  a cost  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  steamship  has  ever  since  been  actively 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  against 
the  rebel  devastations  of  her  commerce  ; and  where- 
as the  said  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  has  in  no  manner 
sought  any  requital  of  this  magnificent  gift,  nor 
any  official  recognition  thereof  ; Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress 
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the  water  were  finally  all  disposed  of 
by  1864,  at  which  time  he  was  correctly 
estimated  as  worth  at  least  forty  mill- 
ion dollars. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  railroad  connection 
commenced  in  or  near  1844,  at  which 
time  he  had  become  interested  to  some 
extent  in  the  New  York  & New  Haven 
road.  Seeing  clearly  the  certain  growth 
of  New  York  to  far  greater  proportions 
than  it  had  yet  assumed,  and  under- 
standing somewhat  the  future  value  of 
a road  connected  north  and  west  lead- 
ing directly  into  the  heart  thereof,  he 
purchased  heavily  of  stock  in  the 
Harlem  road,  from  time  to  time,  and 
became  president  thereof  in  1857.  The 
investment  was  very  profitable,  and 
he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Hudson  River  road,  the  stock  of  which 
was  down  to  thirty-three — a figure  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  line  had 
as  yet  never  paid  a dividend.  In  1864 
Vanderbilt  secured  control  of  that  also, 
and  working  it  in  connection  with  the 
Harlem,  soon  brought  it  to  a point 
where  it  paid  him  a handsome  profit. 
In  the  year  last  named  he  also  became 
a shareholder  in  the  New  York  Central, 
the  outlet  of  his  lines  to  the  west,  by 
an  investment  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  parties  then  in  control 
of  that  company  were  pleased  at  so 

assembled,  That  the  thanks  of  congress  be  presented 
to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  his  unique  manifesta- 
tion of  a fervid  and  large-souled  patriotism. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
cause  a gold  medal  to  be  struck,  which  shall  fitly 
embody  an  attestation  of  the  Nation’s  gratitude  for 
this  gift  ; which  medal  shall  be  forwarded  to  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  a copy  of  it  being  made  and  de- 
posited for  preservation  in  the  library  of  congress. 


powerful  an  ally,  but  hardly  looked 
for  the  course  of  absorption  he  steadily 
pursued  toward  them  as  he  had  in  the 
case  of  the  Harlem  and  Hudson.  The 
manner  in  which  he  finally  secured 
control  is  characteristic  of  his  quiet 
but  effective  methods  of  railroad  con- 
quest, and  has  been  graphically  de- 
scribed as  follows  : When  the  then 
president  and  directors  made  their  an- 
nual excursion  over  the  road  for  the 
purpose  of  examination,  they  invited 
him  to  join  the  party,  little  dreaming 
of  the  way  he  would  improve  the  op- 
portunity of  inspection.  When,  how- 
ever, the  commodore  was  thus  taken 
“ inside,”  he  immediately  saw  room  for 
reform,  and  on  his  return  to  the  city 
devoted  all  his  resources  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Central  stock.  Other  capital- 
ists followed  his  example,  and  this 
demand  led  to  advanced  quotations. 
Those  in  possession  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, led  to  sell,  hoping  that  prices 
would  decline  so  that  they  could  buy 
again.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
disappointed.  The  stock  had  passed 
into  strong  hands  and  prices  were  fully 
maintained,  and  at  last  it  was  found 
that  the  Vanderbilt  party  had  obtained 
control. 

The  capital  of  the  New  York  Central 
was  then  $24,000,000,  and  the  then 
president  held  proxies  for  $13,000,000, 
thus  making  him  master.  These  prox- 
ies became  void  as  the  stock  changed, 
and,  to  his  great  dismay,  he  found  him- 
self gradually  stripped  of  power.  At 
last  he  saw  that  to  seek  reelection 
would  only  invite  defeat  and  he  with- 
drew, on  condition  that  he  should  be 
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retained  as  a director.  Vanderbilt  was 
still  operating  secretly,  and  did  not 
wish  to  show  his  full  mastery.  He 
granted  the  request,  and  made  Dean 
Richmond  president.  The  public,  thus 
far,  had  no  idea  of  Vanderbilt’s  power 
over  the  Central,  but  it  was  soon  made 
manifest  in  a startling  manner. 

In  1867,  when  the  annual  election  of 
directors  approached,  whispers  were 
uttered  of  a radical  change,  and  they 
were  soon  fully  realized.  The  election 
was  held  in  Albany,  and  the  commo- 
dore went  up  from  New  York  to  attend. 
There  was  great  excitement  in  the 
Central  office,  where  the  treasurer  (Mr. 
Worcester)  and  the  inspectors  of  elec- 
tion were  all  day  in  attendance  waiting 
for  votes.  No  voters,  however,  ap- 
peared, for  the  opposition  had  too 
much  sense  to  display  its  weakness. 
It  was  a long,  dull  and  wearisome  day, 
and  the  inspectors  were  chatting  or 
yawning  or  reading  the  papers,  doing 
their  best  to  escape  the  inevitable 
ennui.  When  the  time  came  for  clos- 
ing the  poll,  the  commodore,  who  had 
been  looking  at  railroad  matters,  en- 
tered the  room  and  dropped  a ballot 
into  the  box.  It  was  the  only  vote 
cast  that  day,  and  when  the  result  was 
examined  it  was  found  that  he  had 
voted  on  eighteen  millions  of  stock. 
His  board  of  directors  (all  previously 
notified)  then  stepped  in  and  made  him 
president  and  Daniel  Torrence  (his 
son-in-law)  vice-president.  It  was  the 
most  quiet  and  effectual  coup  d'etat  in 
the  entire  railroad  record,  and  the 
power  thus  displayed  was  maintained 
3 


to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  his  sons 
and  grandsons  after  him. 

After  the  New  York  Central  was  well 
in  hand,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  Lake  Shore  & Michi- 
gan Southern,  and  finally  became  the 
controller  and  chief  owner  of  that  road 
as  well — giving  him  a direct  and  mag- 
nificent connection  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  the  gateway  of  the  great 
west.  He  gave  a personal  attention  to 
these  properties  that  made  them  among 
the  most  profitable  in  the  railway 
world  ; and  in  adding  to  their  value,  he 
added  also  to  the  material  value  of  the 
country.  The  organization  of  such  a 
magnificent  business  machine  as  the 
New  York  Central  & Hudson  River 
railway ; the  four  track  scheme  that 
secured  to  New  York  the  supremacy  of 
traffic  that  she  was  losing ; the  great 
depot ; the  elevator  improvements  on 
the  North  river  ; the  system  that  has 
been  reduced  to  perfection  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  roads — these  are  some 
of  the  great  achievements  of  Vander- 
bilt which  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly, 
many  millions  of  people,  in  fact,  the 
country  and  the  world. 

Because  the  veteran  commodore 
gained  an  immense  fortune  in  the 
railroad  world,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  it  was  by  the  accumulations 
of  the  railroad  wrecker  or,  in  the  main, 
by  speculation.  He  had  the  eye  to 
see  where  grand,  beneficial  and  prof- 
itable changes  could  be  made  in  rail- 
way management,  the  skill  to  make 
them  and  the  money  by  which  it  must 
be  done.  From  thirty  to  forty  million 
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dollars  were  at  his  command  when  he 
ceased  operations  upon  the  water,  and 
with  such  a capital  what  could  not  a 
man  of  his  knowledge  and  force  per- 
form ? He  saw  lines  a few  miles  in 
length  struggling  along  under  discour- 
aging circumstances  and  diverse  man- 
agements, each  working  for  itself  and 
none  to  a common  end.  He  simply- 
consolidated  them,  and  made  one  grand 
whole  of  parts  that  could  do  little 
alone.  When  he  speculated  it  was 
largely  incidental,  and  always  with  the 
solid  cash.  No  margins,  no  risks,  no 
mere  gambling  in  securities  for  which 
he  could  not  pay.  Said  a friend  to 
him  once:  “You  buy  and  sell  stocks 
on  the  street,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt ?” 

“ Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “ but  I pay  for 
what  I buy , and  only  sell  what  I have 
got , and  these  fellows,  the  speculators, 
don’t.” 

His  controlling  maxim  was,  “ Do 
your  business  well,  and  don’t  tell  any- 
body what  you  are  going  to  do,  until 
you  have  done  it.” 

The  greatness  of  his  financial  trans- 
actions was  shown  in  his  Harlem  corner 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  stock 
was  selling  at  40  in  the  market,  par 
at  50.  If  there  were  70,000  shares 
it  required  only  #2,800,000  to  buy  the 
whole  stock.  At  par,  Vanderbilt  and 
company  bought  up  the  whole  stock, 
while  the  “ shorts  ” offered  60.  Hav- 
ing got  the  stock,  it  went  up  gradually 
to  180,  at  or  about  which  figure  the 
brokers  and  their  principals  had  to  set- 
tle or  break,  making  a profit  to  the 
Vanderbilt  pool  of  say  nine  millions, 


or  nearly  three  times  the  whole  amount 
of  the  investment.  One  of  his  great- 
est days  was  late  in  December,  1868. 
He  had  purchased  or  controlled  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  shares 
of  New  York  Central  stock.  Getting 
together  a quorum  of  directors  in  night 
session,  they  declared  a dividend  of 
eighty  per  cent,  and  announced  it  next 
morning.  The  stock  almost  immedi- 
ately jumped  from  120  to  165,  and  the 
short  interest  had  to  pay  over  five  mill- 
ions of  dollars  to  the  commodore’s 
coterie.  The  story  of  these  operations, 
upon  lesser  scale,  might  be  duplicated 
many  times  over,  but  they  will  stand  in 
fair  illustration  of  the  greatness  of  his 
power  in  the  railroad  world. 

A writer  who  made  a study  of  the 
old  commodore  in  his  later  days  fur- 
nishes us  with  this  graphic  touch  of 
portraiture  : 

“ He  took  to  the  water  in  childhood  ; 
arose  in  the  infancy  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  lived  the  whole  period  actively 
between  the  eras  of  Robert  Fulton  and 
George  M.  Pullman,  between  the  stage- 
coach and  the  palace-car.  The  extent 
of  railroad  in  America,  in  the  commo- 
dore’s eighty-second  year  of  age,  is 
seventy-five  thousand  miles  ; a train 
has  passed  in  eighty  hours  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  or  less  time 
than  was  commonly  required  to  go 
from  New  York  to  Washington  when 
Vanderbilt  began  steamboating.  There 
are,  in  1877,  when  the  old  man  is  dead, 
eighty  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in 
North  America,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  in  the  world. 
The  steamboat  was  invented  in  the 
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sight  of  Vanderbilt’s  birthplace,  on 
Staten  Island,  and  he  saw  and  probably 
knew  Robert  Fulton,  as  he  -certainly 
knew  and  opposed  Chancellor  Living- 
ston, Stevens,  Aaron  Ogden  and  others. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  a mere 
waterman  and  sloop  captain,  sailing  no 
farther  than  New  Brunswick  on  the 
Raritan,  or  Shrewsbury,  or  Kingston. 
His  knowledge  of  the  waters  led  him  to 
be  employed  by  the  steamboat  rivals  of 
Livingston  and  Stevens  as  early  as 
1816.  Within  his  limits,  the  young 
Vanderbilt  knew  every  shoal,  current 
and  sounding.  He  was,  besides,  intelli- 
gent, bold  and  athletic;  so  he  was  imme- 
diately needed  when  capital  and  inven- 
tion were  prepared  with  the  steamboat.” 


A monument  to  the  memory  of  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  is  to  be  found  in  his 
magnificent  gift  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  for  the  founding  of 
Vanderbilt  university,  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  He  lived  his  full  three- 
score and  ten,  and  passed  it,  keeping 
up  his  strength  and  wonderful  energy, 
and  all  the  exercise  of  his  financial 
power,  to  the  end.  He  died  in  New 
York  city  on  January  4,  1877.  So 
firm  and  secure  were  his  great  invest- 
ments that  there  was  no  injury  to  them 
because  of  his  death ; and,  in  fact,  his 
place  had  for  some  time  been  ably  filled 
by  the  son  to  whom  the  bulk  of  his  im- 
mense fortune  of  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  was  left. 


WILLIAM  H.  VANDERBILT.* 


Commodore  Vanderbilt,  unlike  too 
many  rich  men,  was  not  only  blessed  with 
great  success  in  life,  but  also  had  the 
fortune  to  possess  a son  eminently  fitted 
to  take  up  his  great  work  he  had  been 
compelled  by  old  age  to  lay  down,  and 
carry  it  onward  to  still  more  abundant  re- 
sults. How  great  were  those  results,  the 
life  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt  can  best 
show.  Perhaps  the  possession  of  such  a 
son  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that — also 
unlike  many  rich  men — he  taught  that 
son  self-reliance,  labor,  self-help  and  the 
habits  of  industry.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  of  the  character  of  the  elder  Van- 

*  For  a large  share  of  the  information  in  this 
sketch,  and  occasionally  for  the  language,  the  writer 
is  under  obligations  to  the  New  k York  Times , De- 
cember 9,  1885. 


derbilt  has  no  need  of  being  told  that  had 
not  William  H.  been  a man  of  great  quali- 
ties, and  sure  to  make  a success  of  what- 
ever he  undertook,  independent  of  all 
help,  the  main  portion  of  the  father’s 
estate  would  not  have  been  made  his. 
The  father  recognized  the  true  qualities 
of  that  son  only  after  the  latter,  by  his 
own  force  of  character  and  ability,  com- 
pelled that  recognition. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  commodore,  and  was  born  in 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  on  May  8, 
1821.  An  ordinary  education  in  the  Co- 
lumbia College  Grammar  school  was  the 
only  special  equipment  given  him  for  life’s 
labors  ; and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  com- 
menced the  active  duties  thereof,  by  be- 
coming a clerk  in  the  office  of  Dean, 
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Robinson  & Co.,  then  one  of  the  largest 
banking  houses  in  Wall  street.  He  had 
always  been  looked  upon  by  his  father  as 
a boy  of  no  especial  promise,  and  because 
he  knew  that  his  father  so  regarded  him 
and  expected  meagre  results  from  any  en- 
deavor of  his,  the  grit  and  determination, 
that  were  marked  features  of  his  charac- 
ter, were  aroused,  and  he  determined  to 
show  his  father  what  he  could  do.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  that  he  took  his  place  at  his 
desk  in  the  bank.  He  worked  hard  from 
morning  until  night,  mastering  the  details 
of  the  business  with  wonderful  rapidity.  He 
was  soon  recognized  by  his  employers  as  a 
young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  promise, 
and  his  energy  and  attention  were  rewarded 
by  early  promotion.  Meanwhile  he  was 
compelled  to  maintain  himself  upon  his 
salary  of  sixteen  dollars  a week.  After  two 
years  of  hard  labor  he  married ; and  at  a 
time  when  the  firm  was  seriously  discuss- 
ing the  advisability  of  taking  him  into 
partnership,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
indoor  work,  because  of  ill-health.  He 
was  delicate  naturally,  and  the  hard  work 
he  had  done  proved  too  much  for  his 
constitution.  He  had  a natural  taste  for 
a farmer’s  life,  and  the  commodore,  real- 
izing that  unless  something  was  done  for 
him  he  would  sink  into  an  early  grave, 
purchased  for  him  a small  farm  at  New 
Dorp,  Staten  Island,  and  told  him  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  This  was  in  1842,  and  the 
young  man  had  just  attained  his  majority. 
Aided  by  his  helpful  wife,  he  set  himself 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  seventy  acres  of 
unimproved  land.  “ Few  men  of  his  age 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  leave  a 
banker’s  desk  to  grapple  seriously  with  the 


responsibilities  and  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertaking,  and  still  fewer  would  have 
overcome  the  obstacles  and  succeeded  ; 
but  his  motto  was  always,  never  to  attempt 
what  he  could  not  do,  and  never  to  fail 
when  work  would  win.  The  morning  sun 
greeted  him  in  the  fields,  and  the  setting 
sun  left  him  there.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  begin  work  and  the  last  to  leave  it ; 
he  directed  the  whole,  but  permitted  no- 
body to  do  more  labor  than  himself.  The 
result  was  that  the  wastes  and  barrens  of 
the  little  farm  were  soon  transformed  into 
a blooming  garden,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt's 
seventy  acres  began  to  return  him  a good 
income.” 

But  capital  as  well  as  work  was  needed 
to  fully  develop  the  resources  of  his  place, 
and  of  this  he  had  none.  His  father  al- 
ready had  his  millions,  and  he  determined 
to  try  in  that  direction  for  a five  thousand 
dollar  loan,  hoping  that  the  solid  improve- 
ments he  had  already  made  would  be  an 
earnest  of  what  he  had  already  done  and 
a guarantee  of  a certain  repayment  in  the 
future.  A friend  was  asked  to  proffer  the 
request  that  he  did  not  feel  the  courage  to 
make  himself.  A refusal,  direct  and  point- 
blank,  was  the  result.  Determined  not 
to  lose  the  chance  of  profit  that  the  ap- 
plication of  that  amount  of  capital  would 
secure,  he  borrowed  six  thousand  dollars, 
and  secured  it  by  a mortgage  on  the  farm. 
With  this  money  he  went  forward  with  his 
improvements  and  largely  increased  his 
acreage  under  cultivation.  Six  months 
went  by  and  no  word  from  his  father.  But 
finally,  when  the  son  called  upon  him  one 
day,  the  father  took  him  out  for  a drive; 
and  after  a time  gave  him  a warm  lecture 
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upon  his  inefficiency,  and  ended  it  with 
the  question,  “Did  you  not  mortgage 
your  farm  for  six  thousand  dollars?5' 

The  son  quietly  answered  that  he  had, 
and  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  it,  as 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  farm  required 
an  outlay  that  was  beyond  his  command. 
And  then  he  added  in  a dutiful  vein  : 
“ My  object  in  life  has  always  been  to 
please  you,  and  I am  grieved  to  see  that 
I am  unable  to  do  it.  I can  assure  you 
only  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  not  a 
cent  of  this  money  has  been  diverted 
for  my  personal  comfort.  The  transac- 
tion is  perfectly  business  like.  I under- 
took to  pay  the  mortgage  off  at  a certain 
date,  and  I know  I shall  be  able  to  do  so. 
I cannot  see  that  I have  done  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of.55 

The  commodore  made  no  reply,  but 
passed  the  rest  of  the  drive  in  silence. 
But  he  had  gained  a new  idea  concerning 
the  capacity  and  self-reliant  qualities  of 
the  young  man  of  whom  he  had  thought 
so  little.  The  ride  bore  fruit.  The  next 
day  William  H.  received  a check  for  six 
thousand  dollars,  with  orders  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  immediately.  The  son  al- 
ways declared  that  his  father’s  change  of 
attitude  towardhim  dated  from  thatepisode, 
and  believed  that  his  action  in  relation  to 
the  mortgage  had  largely  caused  it. 
Meanwhile  William  H.  went  forward  and 
made  a good  property  out  of  the  farm, 
and  also  won  the  confidence  of  those 
about  him,  and  in  more  ways  than  one 
showed  the  old  commodore  that  he  was 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  intimacy 
that  he  began  gradually  to  extend  toward 
him.  His  first  railroad  operation,  although 
small  when  compared  with  those  of  later 


days,  is  significant  because  of  two  things, 
the  fact  that  his  venture  therein  was  made 
independent  of  his  father’s  aid,  and  that 
by  sheer  energy  and  brain  he  made  a 
good  railroad  property  out  of  a bad  one. 
The  Staten  Island  railroad,  the  existence 
and  prosperity  of  which  was  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  material  interests 
of  the  island,  had  been  nearly  wrecked 
by  the  recklessness  of  those  having  it  in 
charge.  It  was  loaded  down  with  debt 
and  embarrassments  of  various  character, 
and  its  creditors  decided  that  the  only 
course  left  for  it  was  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a receiver.  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
up  to  this  time  had  had  no  experience  in 
railroad  management,  but  as  the  confi- 
dence in  his  good  judgment  and  business 
management  was  unlimited,  it  was  decided 
to  ask  him  to  take  control.  He  accepted 
and  was  appointed  receiver,  and  “this 
was  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  railroad 
manager,  which  culminated  in  making 
his  name  familiar  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  a track  is  laid  or  a locomo- 
tive puffs.  The  little  Staten  Island  road, 
minus  both  money  and  credit,  and  with- 
out materials  or  organization,  was  the 
school  from  which  the  greatest  of  railroad 
kings  of  the  century  was  graduated.”  In 
two  years  he  had  paid  off  all  the  claims 
against  the  company,  connected  the  road 
with  New  York  by  an  independent  line 
of  ferry-boats,  and  placed  it  upon  a secure 
and  permanent  financial  basis.  At  this 
point  the  stockholders  determined  to  re- 
tain Mr.  Vanderbilt  as  president  of  the 
company,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected 
to  that  position.  He  there  remained, 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  road  with  suc- 
cess, until  called  to  a post  of  fraternal 
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duty.  His  brother  George  was  then  in 
poor  health,  and  had  been  ordered  to 
Europe.  The  commodore,  who  “ by 
this  time  had  learned  how  sadly  he  had 
misjudged  his  eldest  son,  and  had  gone 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  thinking  that 
there  was  nobody  like  him  in  the  wide 
world,  ” desired  William  to  accompany 
the  invalid.  He  accepted  the  trust,  and 
traveled  with  the  invalid  for  nearly  two 
years.  But  skill  and  love  were  of  no 
avail,  and  when  George  died,  William  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  become  the  main- 
stay and  prop  of  his  father  in  his  old  age. 
A strong  mark  of  his  confidence  in  his 
eldest  son  was  shown  upon  his  return, 
in  1864,  by  having  him  elected  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  & Harlem  Rail- 
road company.  From  this  time  onward, 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  was  a railroad 
manager  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word. 
His  career  had  opened  before  him,  and 
he  showed  himself  a worthy  master  of 
the  great  opportunity  placed  within  his 
grasp. 

In  1865  his  father  secured  his  election 
as  vice-president  of  the  New  York  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad  company.  In 
this  position  he  was  the  executive  officer 
and  confidant  of  the  commodore,  and  he 
proved  an  able  and  efficient  assistant 
through  whom  the  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  plans  of  the  father’s  master  mind 
were  carried  into  quick  and  successful 
execution.  He  rapidly  familiarized  him- 
self with  every  detail  of  the  business, 
devoted  his  personal  supervision  to  every 
department,  reduced  the  expenditures, 
stopped  the  leaks,  and  increased  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Harlem  and  Hudson  River 
roads,  until  they  were  enjoying  a season 


of  prosperity  such  as  had  never  before 
been  experienced  in  their  history.  The 
commodore  was  delighted  with  the  new- 
found treasure  which  he  discovered  in  the 
son  whom  he  had  once  despised.  Very 
quickly,  from  serving  as  a mere  agent  to 
execute  orders,  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
became  the  confidential  adviser  of  his 
father,  and  he  had  been  acting  as  vice- 
president  of  the  two  roads  for  but  a few 
months  when  his  counsel  was  sought,  in- 
stead of  having  to  be  proffered,  and  no 
important  move  was  made  without  his 
approval.  When  the  commodore  had 
secured  a controlling  interest  in  the  New 
York  Central  railroad,  William  suggested 
to  him  that  for  convenience  in  the  trans- 
action of  business  and  facility  in  meeting 
competition,  the  line  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  should  be  continuous  and  under 
one  management.  This  idea  met  with 
the  commodore’s  approval,  and  in  1869 
he  consolidated  the  Central  with  the 
Hudson  River  company,  creating  a corpo- 
ration of  unrivaled  wealth  and  power,  with 
seven  hundred  miles  of  double  track  in  its 
main  lines  and  branches.  Such  a road, 
running  through  the  heart  of  the  first 
state  in  the  Union  and  affecting  every 
interest  and  enterprise  throughout  the 
United  States,  requires  for  its  manage- 
ment faculties  of  the  highest  order,  and 
in  full  appreciation  of,  and  confidence  in, 
his  abilities,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  named  in 
its  articles  of  incorporation  first  vice-presi- 
dent and  executive  officer.  Under  his 
father’s  nominal  direction  and  supervis- 
ion, but  largely  through  his  own  inspira- 
tions and  ideas,  he  managed  this  great 
property  so  that  its  value  was  nearly 
trebled,  and  it  beeame  one  of  the  greatest 
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and  most  prosperous  railroads  in  the 
world.  In  the  meantime  the  Harlem 
road,  which  was  practically  bankrupt  when 
the  Vanderbilts  became  its  owners,  was 
raised  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  best  paying  roads  in  the 
state. 

In  light  of  all  this,  it  was  no  surprise  to 
the  public  to  learn,  on  the  commodore’s 
death,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  leg- 
acies of  one  million  dollars  apiece  or  so  to 
his  other  children  and  widow,  he  had  left 
his  entire  estate  to  William  H.  Vanderbilt. 
The  inevitable  contest  of  the  will  followed 
on  the  part  of  disappointed  heirs,  but 
after  the  trial  had  proceeded  for  some 
time  in  the  surrogate’s  court,  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt compromised  the  suit  by  the  payment 
of  a round  sum.  He  then  set  to  work  to 
secure  and  increase  the  millions  which 
the  commodore  had  left  him.  Elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  railroad  in  June,  1877,  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  that  position  with 
but  little  trepidation,  having  been  for 
some  years  his  father’s  chosen  colleague 
in  the  management  of  the  road,  and  being 
thoroughly  familiar  with  its  minutest 
workings.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  of  management  can  be  gained 
by  the  fact  that  to  carry  on  the  enormous 
business  of  the  road  in  1881,  15,000  men 
were  constantly  employed,  and  23,000 
freight  cars,  600  passenger  cars  and  638 
engines  were  in  constant  requisition,  and 
on  some  parts  of  the  road  as  many  as  sixty 
trains  passed  each  other  daily.  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt’s was  the  organizing  mind  which 
manipulated  this  business,  and  everything 
was  done  under  his  personal  supervision. 
In  addition  to  this  he  was  prominently 


identified  with  other  railroads,  notably 
the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern 
and  the  Michigan  Central,  of  both  of  which 
he  was  the  president,  and  also  in  many 
other  enterprises,  including  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  and  electric  light  com- 
panies. Industry,  hard  work  and  untiring 
perseverance  were  as  characteristic  of  him 
as  of  his  indefatigable  father,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  responsibilities  was  such 
that  he  could  command  only  the  briefest 
periods  for  recreation.  Of  late  he  made 
a trip  to  Europe  every  year,  but  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  voyage.  He  had  no 
time  at  his  command  for  holiday  making, 
and  he  generally  returned  in  the  same 
steamer  on  which  he  sailed. 

In  May,  1883,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
do  a little  less  work  and  a little  more  play, 
and  he  suddenly  astonished  Wall  street 
and  the  railroad  world  by  resigning  his 
position  as  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  & Hudson  River,  Lake  Shore 
& Michigan  Southern,  and  Michigan 
Central  railroads.  The  resignations  were 
formally  tendered  and  accepted  by  the 
directors  of  the  three  roads  on  the  fourth 
of  that  month,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  retired 
from  active  work  in  connection  with  the 
Vanderbilt  system.  His  two  sons,  Cor- 
nelius and  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  were 
at  once  elected  to  fill  the  positions  he 
held,  and  thenceforward  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
enjoyed  a brief  season  of  comparative 
rest.  He,  however,  remained  a director 
and  a member  of  the  executive  and 
finance  committees  of  all  three  roads,  and 
he  was  always  consulted  before  any  im- 
portant step  was  taken.  Practically  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Vanderbilt  system 
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until  his  death,  although  relieved  of  the 
detail  work  of  management,  to  which  he 
had  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  glance  at  the  vast  railroad  properties  he 
owned  or  held  in  control  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  These  lines  at  the  time  of  W. 
H.  Vanderbilt’s  death  stretched  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo,  from  Buffalo  southwest 
to  St.  Louis,  and  west  to  Chicago  ; from 
Chicago  northwest  and  west  into  the  new- 
est settled  portions  of  the  country.  The 
extension  of  the  Vanderbilt  interests  west  of 
Chicago  dates  from  the  death  of  Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt.  The  commodore  first 
showed  to  the  American  investing  public 
the  possibilities  of  railroads  ; he  took  the 
fragments  of  lines  which  made  up  the 
road  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  and  con- 
solidated them  into  one  compact  whole. 
The  extension  of  the  system  west  to 
Chicago  followed  as  a natural  growth  from 
the  impetus  given  to  travel  by  the  im- 
provements in  the  facilities  for  going  over 
half  the  distance.  By  the  same  process 
of  natural  growth,  the  son  of  the  com- 
modore extended  the  Vanderbilt  system 
west  and  northwest  from  Chicago  by  ac- 
quiring a controlling  interest  in  the  Chi- 
cago & Northwestern  company. 

In  New  York  state  the  Vanderbilt  lines 
now  ran  north  on  the  east  and  west  banks 
of  the  Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany, 
the  line  on  the  west  bank,  the  West  Shore, 
having  been  formally  transferred  only  a 
few  days  before  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  death. 
The  Harlem  road,  under  lease  to  the  New 
York  Central  & Hudson  River  company, 
ran  from  New  York  north  to  an  Albany  con- 
nection, and  was  the  first  railroad  pur- 
chased by  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  From 


Albany  west  through  the  Mohawk  valley 
(the  lowest  pass  through  the  Alleghany 
range  of  mountains)  the  New  York  Central 
(originally  eight  separate  roads)  carries  the 
system  to  Buffalo,  and  the  West  Shore 
road  runs  side  by  side  with  the  older  line 
nearly  the  whole  distance  to  the  same 
place. 

From  Buffalo  the  Vanderbilt  system 
continued  to  Chicago,  the  Lake  Shore 
& Michigan  Southern  line  running 
south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Michigan 
Central  & Canada  Southern  running 
north  of  that  lake.  The  Nickel  Plate 
road  was  built  parallel  to  the  Lake  Shore 
and  close  beside  it  from  Buffalo  to  Chi- 
cago. This  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt in  1883,  and  a controlling  interest 
in  the  stock  turned  over  to  the  Lake  Shore 
company,  which  now  owns  it. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  son  of  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  to  see  the  system  of  roads  his 
father  had  welded  together  paralleled  the 
whole  thousand  miles  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  by  new  roads  built  to  compel 
a division  of  the  rich  traffic  the  old  roads 
were  getting.  The  policy  adopted  by  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  in  respect  to  these  two  new 
competitors  was  radically  different,  but  the 
same  result  came  in  both  cases.  The 
Nickel  Plate  road  was  purchased  almost  as 
soon  as  it  got  into  running  order,  and 
turned  over  to  the  Lake  Shore ; but  the 
burden  of  it,  together  with  the  general 
depression  of  business,  forced  the  Lake 
Shore  out  of  the  list  of  dividend  payers. 
With  the  West  Shore  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
entered  on  a policy  of  extermination,  and 
forced  the  company  into  hopeless  bank- 
ruptcy ; but  the  New  York  Central  was 
also  brought  down  to  dividends  at  the 
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rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  ; and  pur- 
chase of  the  competing  road  finallywound 
up  the  destructive  conflict. 

The  Vanderbilt  lines  to  St.  Louis  cut  a 
less  prominent  figure  in  the  system  than 
the  others,  mainly  because  they  had  no 
feeders  west  of  that  city ; while  the  lines 
to  Chicago  were  fed  by  the  vast  ramifica- 
tion of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
system  extending  into  the  richest  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  northwest.  The  main 
line  to  St. [Louis,  usually  known  as  the  C., 
C.,  C.  and  I.,  being  the  initials  of  the  full 
title,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
& Indianapolis  railway.  It  joins  the 
Lake  Shore  at  Cleveland.  The  line  is 
carried  into  St.  Louis  by  the  St.  Louis, 
Alton  & Terra  Haute  road,  which  the 
C.,  C.,  C.  & I.  controls  by  lease.  The  C., 
C.,  C.  & I.  is  also  known  as  the  “Bee  Line.” 
Another  of  these  southwestern  lines  in 
which  the  Vanderbilts  had  an  interest  is  a 
road  running  from  Sandusky,  Ohio,  to 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  a distance  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  miles,  and  known 
as  the  Lake  Erie  & Western. 

The  Chicago  & Northwestern  road 
was  acquired  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  between 
1877  and  1880,  and  one  of  the  interesting 
facts  about  the  purchase  of  the  stock  by 
him  was  that  Mr.  Gould  was  caught  short 
of  it,  and  had  to  pay  heavily  to  cover  his 
contracts.  The  Northwestern  system  took 
in  about  four  thousand  miles  of  road.  Its 
lines  ramified  through  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota and  Iowa,  and  stretched  up  into 
Dakota  and  off  into  Nebraska.  It  con- 
nected at  Council  Bluffs  with  the  Union 
Pacific  ; it  drew  an  immense  traffic  from 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  tapped  all 


the  best  wheat,  corn  and  cattle  sections  of 
that  rich  country. 

Of  course,  some  modification  of  the 
above  will  be  required  to  bring  the  history 
of  the  Vanderbilt  lines  up  to  the  present 
date — an  addition  which  will  be  made  in 
its  proper  place  hereafter. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  at  one  time  the 
controlling  power  in  the  Western  Union 
company;  but  in  the  fall  of  1880,  when 
the  consolidation  and  increase  of  stock  to 
eighty  million  dollars  was  made,  he  sold 
out  his  stock,  resigned  from  the  directory, 
as  did  his  friends,  and  the  corporation 
passed  into  the  control  of  Jay  Gould. 

Some  of  the  leading  events  in  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt’s career  as  a railroad  king  may 
be  cited  as  illustrating  his  methods  of 
dealing  with  men,  and  in  managing  the 
immense  concerns  under  his  control. 
They  were  placed  upon  record*  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  the  following  brief 
compass  : From  the  beginning  of  1877 
till  the  fall  of  1881  the  business  history 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  the  history  of  the 
system  of  railways  that  bears  his  name. 
He  entered  into  possession  of  the  great 
properties  at  a time  of  unusual  activity 
in  railway  matters.  Contrary  to  his  policy, 
the  commodore  had  been  forced  into 
extending  his  lines  outside  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  plans  which  he  left  un- 
completed had  to  be  carried  out  by  his 
successor.  Before  1873  the  commodore 
was  strongly  averse  to  an  extension  of 
his  system  beyond  Buffalo.  “ If  you 
begin  to  go  west,”  he  would  say,  “ you’ll 
have  to  go  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  to 
China.”  Lake  Shore  was  forced  upon 

*New  York  Tribune  of  December  9,  1885. 
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him  by  the  operations  of  his  son-in-law, 
Horace  F.  Clark,  who  had  bolstered  the 
stock  in  the  market  on  his  reputation  as 
a son-in-law  of  the  railway  king.  He 
died  suddenly  in  1873,  and  the  commo- 
dore found  himself  obliged  to  sustain  the 
property,  and  he  concluded  that  the  safest 
way  in  which  to  do  this  was  to  buy  it. 
This  in  a few  years  made  necessary  the 
acquisition  of  the  Canada  Southern  and 
Michigan  Central  roads,  which  was  ac- 
complished under  the  administration  of 
William  H.  Negotiations  for  the  control 
of  the  Canada  Southern  had  begun  before 
the  commodore  died.  He  was  himself 
reported  to  be  a large  holder  of  its  bonds, 
which,  however,  had  no  voting  power. 
The  road  was  completed  in  November, 
1873,  and  soon  after  defaulted  on  bond 
interest.  Several  years  later  overtures 
were  made  to  the  New  York  Central,  and 
to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  consideration  of 
paying  the  debt  of  the  Canada  Southern, 
was  given  a majority  of  the  stock.  In 
September,  1877,  a joint  committee  repre- 
senting the  two  companies,  agreed  upon  a 
basis  of  reorganization,  the  old  bonds  being 
exchanged  for  new,  bearing  three  per  cent, 
interest  for  five  years,  and  five  per  cent, 
thereafter,  the  interest  on  the  new  issue 
being  guaranteed  for  twenty  years  by  the 
New  York  Central  road.  The  Michigan 
Central  was  purchased  in  open  market. 
The  operations  of  the  Canada  Southern 
are  included  in  those  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  though  in  order  to  conform  to 
Canadian  law  a separate  organization  is 
maintained.  These  auxiliaries  of  the 
Vanderbilt  system  became  necessary,  be- 
cause of  the  acquisition  of  the  Great 
Western  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  year 


1877  was  further  signalized  by  the  vigor- 
ous warfare  in  west-bound  freight  rates 
between  the  trunk  lines,  which  had  the 
excellent  result  of  bringing  to  New  York, 
as  commissioner  of  the  Trunk  Line  pool, 
Albert  Fink,  who  has  since,  after  great 
labor,  succeeded  in  bringing  order  out  of 
the  tariff  chaos  which  had  reigned  for 
years,  and  perfecting  an  organization 
which,  while  it  may  have  cost  shippers 
heavily  by  discouraging  railroad  wars,  has 
saved  millions  of  dollars  to  the  trunk  line 
companies. 

This  war  was  hardly  over  before  the 
railway  strikes  and  riots  began.  One  of 
the  results  of  the  disastrous  cutting  rates 
had  been  that  the  companies  were  un- 
able to  maintain  their  scale  of  wages,  and 
the  New  York  Central  had,  in  July,  made 
a reduction  in  wages  of  ten  per  cent. 
There  were  twelve  thousand  men  in  the 
employ  of  the  New  York  Central  & Hud- 
son River  railway,  and  a natural  appre- 
hension was  felt  in  view  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  working  classes  that 
trouble  might  result  from  the  reduction. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  at  the  time  in  Sara- 
toga. One  day  in  August,  just  before  a 
threatened  attack  on  the  Grand  Central 
depot,  he  summoned  some  directors  and 
officers  to  him  and  conferred  with  them 
over  a plan  that  was  at  once  put  into 
execution.  He  sent  out  by  telegraph  a 
proclamation  that  the  New  York  Central 
& Hudson  River  Railroad  company 
would  give  to  its  employes  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ratably,  except  to  the  exec- 
utive, departmental  and  clerical  forces.  At 
the  same  time  he  promised  a restoration  of 
the  ten  per  cent,  as  soon  as  the  business 
of  the  road  justified  the  action.  Out  of 
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the  twelve  thousand  men  less  than  five 
hundred  gave  trouble,  and  the  old  wages 
were  eventually  restored. 

In  November,  1879,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in 
pursuance  of  his  policy  of  protecting  his 
system  from  the  assaults  of  its  great  rivals 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
character  of  a large  fraction  of  his 
investments,  made  the  largest  sale  of  rail- 
way stock  ever  made  by  a single  owner. 
To  a syndicate  representing  chiefly  the 
Wabash  system,  but  also  a number  of 
foreign  capitalists,  he  sold  250,000  shares 
of  Central  stock.  He  was  known  to  hold 
at  the  time  at  least  400,000  shares,  which, 
as  the  market  then  stood,  represented  a 
wealth  of  $52,000,000.  The  stock  had  not 
been  seen  on  the  London  board  for  nearly 
fifteen  years,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  was 
desirable  that  it  should  be  there ; besides, 
there  was  danger  of  a rupture  in  the 
traffic  agreement  between  the  Central 
and  Wabash  systems,  the  latter  system 
having  been  extended  a short  time  before, 
and  its  through  freight  being  a prize  for 
which  an  active  competition  among  the 
trunk  lines  was  to  be  expected.  The  pur- 
chasing syndicate  was  composed  of  J.  S. 
Morgan  & Company  of  London  ; Drexel, 
Morgan  & Company ; August  Belmont 
& Company  ; L.  Van  Hoffman  & Com- 
pany ; Morton,  Bliss  & Company ; Win- 
slow, Lanier  & Company ; Edwin  D. 
Morgan,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Jay  Gould,  Rus- 
sell Sage  and  others.  This  syndicate  took 
250,000  shares  at  120,  which  was  ten  be- 
low the  ruling  price  in  the  market.  The 
negotiations  were  carried  on  for  several 
weeks  with  great  secrecy.  There  was  a 
disagreement  about  the  extent  of  the  syn- 
dicate’s representation  in  the  directory  of 


the  Central,  and  a demand  that  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt should  not  place  any  stock  on  the 
market  for  a year.  The  Tribune  an- 
nounced the  pendency  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  November  21,  and  the  intelli- 
gence caused  a great  sensation  in  Wall 
street.  The  truth  of  the  report  was  re- 
peatedly and  vehemently  denied,  but  five 
days  later  Mr.  Vanderbilt  yielded  both  of 
the  contested  points  and  the  agreement 
was  closed. 

The  official  announcement  of  the  great 
sale  was  not  made  until  the  afternoon  of 
November  26,  but  the  news  that  it  had 
been  consummated  reached  Wall  street 
early  in  the  day,  and  the  effect  was 
promptly  visible  in  the  advance  of  the 
Vanderbilt  and  Wabash  stocks.  New 
York  Central  & Hudson  River  rose 
from  129^  to  134^  and  Wabash  com- 
mon from  39  to  43^2,  preferred  from  63 
to  68,  the  rest  of  the  list  being  affected 
by  sympathy.  Erie  closed  at  38^4,  that 
being  the  highest  price  of  the  day.  The 
advance  was  due  to  a general  conviction 
that  the  arrangement  was  one  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  two  systems,  inas- 
much as  it  was  a guarantee  of  harmony 
in  traffic  relations  between  them,  at  least 
for  a time.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  admitted  that 
one  of  the  considerations  that  entered 
into  the  sale  was  that  it  would  relieve  him 
and  his  road  of  the  embarrassment  grow- 
ing out  of  the  public  distrust  of  great 
power  in  a single  man. 

There  was  still  another  consideration 
which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  never  alluded  to  in 
public,  but  which  some  of  his  intimate 
friends  knew  to  have  great  weight  with 
him.  This  was  the  necessity  he  had  be- 
gun to  feel  of  getting  his  wealth  into  a 
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shape  that  would  simplify  its  even  dis- 
tribution in  case  of  his  death.  The 
$30,000,000  received  for  the  stock  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  invested  in  government  bonds. 
In  conversation  with  a friend  who  had 
advised  him  in  the  matter,  he  said  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  rail- 
way world  since  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  that  it  would  be  much  more  difficult 
for  one  of  his  sons  to  successfully  main- 
tain a great  railway  system  than  it  was  for 
him.  A combination  of  the  brothers 
against  the  favored  one  would  be  fatal, 
and  besides  there  was  not  one  of  the 
boys  whom  he  could  say  that  he  preferred 
over  the  others.  The  stocks  were  parted 
with  and  the  bonds  bought,  and  within  a 
year  or  so  it  was  reported  from  Washing- 
ton that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  receiving  the 
interest  on  $53,000,000  of  registered 
bonds. 

In  the  midst  of  the  next  great  railroad 
war  Mr.  Vanderbilt  withdrew  from  the 
practical  labors  of  railroading,  and  turned 
his  duties  over  to  his  sons — to  Cornelius 
being  assigned  specially  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  and  to  William  K. 
the  practical  operations.  The  circum- 
stances attending  this  war,  which  was  that 
of  1881,  were  the  subject  of  a great 
deal  of  discussion  among  persons  inter- 
ested in  all  the  phases  of  railroad  enter- 
prise. The  disappointments  caused  by  the 
outcome  to  speculators  and  investors  led 
to  two  kinds  of  motives  being  attributed 
to  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  The  phenomenal 
year  of  1880,  when  a succession  of  good 
crops  in  America  and  bad  crops  in  Europe 
had  expanded  the  railway  business  to 
colossal  proportions,  saw  the  spirit  of 
speculation  run  mad.  Mr.  Vanderbilt 


had  followed  his  father  in  the  policy  of 
always  giving  it  out  that  he  never  sold  his 
stocks,  and  was  always  ready  to  sustain 
his  properties  in  the  stock  market.  There 
was  among  investors  a strong  faith  in 
these  protestations,  which  was  somewhat 
rudely  shocked  when  in  1881  he  led  in  a 
ruinous  war  of  east-bound  freight  rates 
that  depressed  terribly  the  value  of  all 
railway  securities.  The  story  then  got 
out  that  he  had  not  only  sold  out  his 
holdings  during  the  continuance  of  the 
excited  period  of  the  previous  year,  but 
had  actually  gone  “short”  on  the  market. 
This  was  one  explanation  of  the  war  in 
rates  which  finally  was  not  confined  to 
freight  but  also  extended  to  passenger 
traffic.  Another,  and  in  all  probability 
the  true  explanation,  was  this  : The  war 

in  rates  was  begun  against  the  Erie,  which 
had  secured  a much  larger  proportion 
than  usual  of  the  grain  traffic  from  the  west, 
and  was  carried  on  recklessly,  not  so 
much  to  punish  the  Erie  as  to  depress 
securities  and  compel  the  cessation  of 
the  work  of  construction  going  on  on  the 
line  of  the  so-called  “Nickel-Plate”  road. 
The  contest  was  carried  on  with  great 
energy  and  even  acrimony,  and  a cul- 
minating point  was  reached  when  in  June, 
1881,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  left  the  meeting  of 
the  trunk  line  presidents  after  rejecting 
every  proposition  of  settlement  advanced. 
For  a while,  in  the  subsequent  meetings 
in  the  pool  commissioner’s  office,  the 
only  representative  present  from  the  Van- 
derbilt roads  was  a subordinate  officer  of 
the  Michigan  Central. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  position  was  an  un- 
tenable one,  but  he  discovered  before 
long  a method  for  yielding  it  without  him- 
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self  assuming  the  responsibility.  He 
turned  the  issue  onto  the  question  of 
differential  rates  from  the  west  to  the  sea- 
board. This,  perforce,  made  an  ally  in 
the  fight  of  the  Erie,  since  the  claim  now 
became  one  of  the  preservation  of  the 
supposed  rights  of  New  York  city.  The 
question  was  not  at  all  new.  There  had 
been  for  a long  time  an  agreed  difference 
in  favor  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  in 
the  rates  of  freight  from  Chicago.  From 
1869  to  March,  1876,  the  difference 
varied  from  three  to  ten  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  In  March,  1876,  the 
system  of  making  fixed  differences  in 
rates,  based  upon  New  York  rates,  was 
abandoned,  and  a tariff  substituted  for  it 
which  was  based  upon  the  relative  dis- 
tance of  the  cities  named,  from  western 
common  points.  This  tariff  was  main- 
tained only  a month  and  a half,  when  the 
Central  and  Erie  withdrew  from  the  agree- 
ment, as  it  gave  a too  great  advantage  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Another 
war  of  rates  began  and  continued  until 
July,  1877,  when,  under  a new  agree- 
ment, fixed  differences  in  rates  were  re- 
established, with  a view  of  equalizing  the 
aggregate  cost  of  rail  and  ocean  transporta- 
tion between  competing  points  in  the  west 
and  all  domestic  and  foreign  ports  reached 
through  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Three  months’  notice  was  re- 
quired to  withdraw  from  the  agreement, 
and  the  notice  was  given  June  3,  1880, 
by  the  Central.  After  the  freight  war  of 
1881  had  reached  the  stage  indicated,  the 
question  of  differentials  was  precipitated 
again.  The  Central  and  Erie  attempted 
to  abolish  differentials,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Baltimore  & Ohio  insisted  on  their 


maintenance.  Defeat  for  the  first  par- 
ties was  obvious,  and  to  let  them  down 
without  rudeness,  the  advisory  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  Allen  G.  Thurman,  E. 
B Washburne  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
was  appointed.  They  investigated  the 
subject,  and  in  July,  1882,  reported  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  differentials. 
Their  decision  was  not  binding,  but  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  raised  no  protest  against  it. 
He  had,  in  fact,  withdrawn  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  railroad  affairs,  and  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  seeking  a restoration  of 
his  health. 

On  May  4,  1883,  as  has  been  said,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  finally  surrendered  the  presi- 
dencies of  the  various  roads  with  which 
he  had  been  identified  for  many  years. 
The  retirement  had  been  anticipated  for 
some  time,  but  the  fact  that  his  sons  did 
not  succeed  him  in  these  presidencies 
caused  considerable  surprise.  In  sur- 
rendering his  position,  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
said  : “In  my  judgment  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  I owe  it  as  a duty  to  myself, 
to  the  corporations  and  to  those  around 
me  upon  whom  the  chief  management 
will  devolve,  to  retire  from  the  presidency. 
In  declining  the  honor  of  a reelection 
from  you,  I do  not  mean  to  sever  my  re- 
lations or  abate  the  interest  I have  here- 
tofore taken  in  these  corporations.  It  is 
my  purpose  and  aim  that  these  several  cor- 
porations shall  remain  upon  such  a basis 
for  their  harmonious  working  with  each 
other  and  for  the  efficient  management  of 
each  as  will  secure  for  the  system  both 
permanency  and  prosperity.  Under  the 
reorganization  each  of  them  will  elect  a 
chairman  of  the  board,  who,  in  connection 
with  the  executive  and  finance  committees, 
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will  have  immediate  and  constant  super- 
vision of  all  the  affairs  of  the  companies 
and  bring  to  the  support  of  the  officers 
the  active  assistance  of  the  directors. 
The  plan  of  organization  now  adopted 
and  inaugurated  will  remove  the  business 
of  the  companies  from  the  contingencies 
of  accident  to  any  individual,  and  insure 
a continuance  of  the  policy  which  has 
heretofore  met  the  approval  of  the  stock- 
holders.” 

On  the  day  after,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  with 
his  son  George  W.  and  his  uncle,  Jacob 
H.  Vanderbilt,  sailed  for  Europe.  James 
H.  Rutter  was  elected  president  of  the 
Central,  and  retained  the  position  until 
his  death,  his  successor  being  Chauncey 
M.  Depew.  The  system  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  which  is  based  on  the  English 
system  of  railway  management,  has  been 
sihce  maintained. 

The  end  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  life  came 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  activi- 
ties, and  without  a word  of  forewarning. 
On  the  afternoon  of  December  8,  1885, 
he  sat  in  his  elegant  home  on  .Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  chatting  pleasantly 
with  Robert  Garrett,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio,  when  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  his  conversation,  he  bent  for- 
ward, and  fell  upon  his  face  on  the  floor. 
He  was  unconscious  when  reached,  and  in 
five  minutes  thereafter  was  dead.  A stroke 
of  apoplexy  had  done  its  lightning  work. 
For  two  years  he  had  not  been  in 
good  health,  and  had  been  under  the  care 
of  his  physician.  He  had  no  definite 
conception  of  his  trouble,  but  his  physi- 
cian felt  certain  he  would  die  suddenly  at 
last,  but  expected  that  the  final  event 
would  be  postponed  yet  for  years.  The 


news  of  his  death  was  a shock  to  the 
whole  country  ; but,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
father,  his  investments  were  so  well  made 
that  there  was  little  disturbance  thereof 
because  of  his  sudden  call.  The  body 
was  laid  away  to  the  final  rest,  in  a massive 
mausoleum,  at  New  Dorp,  on  Staten 
Island. 

Of  course  no  man,  even  yet,  can  tell  the 
amount  of  money  Mr.  Vanderbilt  added 
to  the  princely  sum  left  him  by  his  father, 
but  the  sum  must  have  been  enormous, 
even  when  made  upon  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion. The  following  estimates,  made  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  are  interesting, 
and  will  probably  approximate  the  truth  : 
“ His  fortune  was  at  one  time  placed  as 
high  as  $200,000,000,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  was  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 
In  January,  1883,  he  told  a friend  that  he 
was  worth  $194,000,000,  and  added  : ‘I 

am  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  In 
England  the  Duke  of  Westminster  is  said 
to  be  worth  $200,000,000,  but  it  is  mostly 
in  land  and  houses.  It  does  not  pay  him 
2 percent.’  This  was  an  unusual  instance 
of  boastfulness  on  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  part, 
and  he  was  generally  very  non-communi- 
cative  in  regard  to  his  financial  condition. 
A year  ago  it  was  known  that  he  had 
$54,000,000  in  government  4 per  cent, 
bonds,  but  this  was  afterward  reduced  to 
$35,000,000,  partly  to  aid  his  sons,  who 
had  lost  $10,000,000  in  Wall  street.  He 
afterward  purchased  $10,000,000  more  of 
the  4 per  cents.,  and  he  had  besides  $4,- 
000,000  in  government  3^4  per  cents.  It 
is  said  that  his  government  bonds  are 
worth  $70,000,000.  He  owned  in  addi- 
tion $22,000,000  worth  of  railroad  bonds, 
$3,200,000  of  state  and  city  bonds,  and 
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had  $2,000,000  in  manufacturing  stocks 
and  mortgages.  He  stated  to  a friend 
that  his  ordinary  expenses  in  a year  were 
$200,000.  A Wall  street  man,  referring 
to  his  wealth,  said  : ‘ From  his  govern- 

ment bonds  he  draws  $2,372,000  a year; 
from  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  $7,394, 
000;  from  miscellaneous  securities,  $576,- 
695;  total,  in  round  numbers,  $10,350,000 
a year.  His  earnings  are  thus  over  $28,- 
000  a day,  $1,200  an  hour,  and  $19.75  a 
minute.’  This  was  a year  ago,  when  his 
wealth  was  estimated  at  $200,000,000. 
Some  of  his  securities  have  decreased  in 
value  since  then,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
death  his  fortune  was  enormous.” 

In  the  use  of  that  great  wealth,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  was  generous  where  he  found 
worthy  objects,  and  probably  the  great 
bulk  of  his  charitable  gifts  will  never  be 
known  except  to  the  recipients.  Such 
acts  of  munificence  as  have  been  made 
public  were  of  a princely  character.  In 
1880  he  furnished  the  entire  sum  required 
to  remove  the  obelisk  from  Egypt  and 
place  it  in  Central  Park,  New  York  city, 
an  undertaking  which  cost  about  $100,- 
000.  In  the  same  year  he  gave  $100,000 
for  the  founding  of  the  Theological 
School  of  Vanderbilt  university,  an  insti- 
tution at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  endowed 
by  the  commodore.  Theological  hall, 
the  result  of  this  gift,  was  formally  dedi- 
cated on  May  8,  1881,  the  birthday  of  its 
patron.  In  1884  Mr.  Vanderbilt  pre- 
sented to  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  New  York  city  $500,000 
for  the  founding  of  a school  of  medicine. 
He  expended  $200,000  in  the  purchase  of 
a site  for  the  proposed  school  at  Tenth 
avenue,  Fifty-ninth  and  Sixtieth  streets, 


and  forwarded  his  check  for  the  remaining 
$300,000.  His  generosity  to  the  family 
of  General  Grant  in  offering  to  cancel  the 
mortgage  securing  the  loan  of  $150,000, 
which  Ferdinand  Ward  induced  thegeneral 
to  make  of  him  in  the  spring  of  1884,  is  too 
well  remembered  to  require  any  detailed 
notice.  Mrs.  Grant  declined  the  gift, 
which  was  twice  offered,  and  when  she 
and  her  illustrious  husband  insisted  upon 
his  receiving  in  payment  the  trophies 
gathered  by  Grant  in  his  tour  around  the 
world  and  at  home,  he  accepted  them  only 
to  present  them  to  the  Nation — a deed 
as  broad-minded  and  patriotic  as  it  was 
generous.  By  will,  he  left  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Vanderbilt  univer- 
sity ; one  hundred  thousand  to  the  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Primitive  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States ; the  same  to  St.  Luke’s 
hospital;  the  same  to  the  New  York  Young 
Men’s  Christian  association  ; fifty  thou- 
sand to  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Primitive  Episcopal  church  ; the 
same  to  the  New  York  Bible  society  ; 
the  same  to  the  Home  for  Incurables;  the 
same  to  a Seamen’s  society  ; the  same  to 
the  New  York  Horne  for  Intemperate 
Men;  one  hundred  thousand  to  New 
York  Episcopal  missions;  one  hundred 
thousand  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  ; fifty  thousand  to  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History ; and  one 
hundred  thousand  to  the  United  Brethren 
Church  of  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island. 
After  most  generous  gifts  to  his  family 
and  others,  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  was  left 
to  his  sons  Cornelius  and  William  K.,  both 
active  railroad  men,  and  then  in  the  har- 
ness of  regular  and  successful  railway  work. 
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Hard  work  and  the  stern  actualities  of 
a life  of  daily  toil  were  the  experiences  of 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  at  a time  when 
most  young  men  are  in  college,  and  if  the 
practical  side  of  his  nature  was  more  fully 
developed  thereby  than  any  other,  it  is  by 
no  means  a matter  of  wonder.  Yet  in  the 
early  years  of  travel  with  his  invalid 
brother,  and  in  such  spare  hours  as  were 
given  him  in  the  pressing  cares  of  later 
years,  he  cultivated  tastes  of  which  many 
had  no  idea  he  was  possessed.  The 
elegant  palace  he  reared  for  his  own 
occupation  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  Fifty-first  street  was  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  ever  erected  in 
America.  Its  cost  was  between  two  and 
three  million  dollars.  The  double  bronze 
doors  which  give  entrance  to  the  palace 
alone  cost  $25,000,  and  the  bronze  railing 
and  other  bronze  work  around  the  house 
were  furnished  at  an  expense  of  $50,000. 
No  two  rooms  in  the  great  architectural 
pile  are  alike,  and  the  furnishings  are 
princely  in  their  magnificence.  The  pic- 
ture gallery  is  the  largest  apartment  in  the 
house.  It  is  thirty-two  by  forty-eight 
feet,  the  height  of  two  stories,  and  lighted 
from  above  by  a curiously  constructed 
combination  of  roof  and  skylight,  affording 
on  every  foot  of  its  extensive  walls  perfect 
light  for  the  display  of  paintings.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing art  receptions,  and  tickets  for  these 
were  eagerly  sought  by  connoisseurs  and 
society  people.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  however,  he  announced  that  he 
would  give  no  more  public  views  of  his  art 
works,  and  the  treasures  which  he  had 
collected  from  two  continents  were  visible 
only  to  intimate  friends  and  visitors  of  the 


family.  His  collection  of  contemporary 
and  other  French  art  he  valued  at  over 
$1,000,000. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  a vestryman  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  church,  and  had  been  such 
for  twenty  years  preceding  his  death.  In 
his  home  life  he  set  an  example  worthy  of 
the  emulation  of  many  men  of  lesser  af- 
fairs. He  was  very  domestic  in  his  tastes 
and  habits.  He  loved  his  home  and  fam- 
ily, spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  one, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
other.  “Amicable,  kindly  and  indulgent 
in  his  relations  with  his  children,  he  ever 
found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  great  affairs 
to  look  carefully  after  their  welfare  and 
enjoyment.  He  was  not  a club  man.  As 
a host  he  was  always  cordial  to  friends 
and  acquaintances,  easily  approachable 
and  affable  to  children.  As  a rule,  he 
put  business  matters  away  after  business 
hours,  and  would  not  refer  to  them  unless 
they  were  brought  up  by  others.  When 
interested  in  a subject  he  talked  fluently, 
and  on  such  occasions  was  what  the  world 
calls  a good  talker,  having  a graphic  and 
vigorous  way  of  expressing  himself.  “Many 
of  his  friends  remember  with  pleasure  his 
descriptions  of  his  travels.  He  was  a 
charitable  man  in  an  unostentatious  way. 
He  gave  freely  for  the  relief  of  necessi- 
tous cases  that  were  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  said  of  him,  by  those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately,  that  he  never 
turned  anyone  away  unaided  whom  he 
was  satisfied  was  worthy  of  assistance.  As 
the  manager  of  large  interests  he  naturally 
became  a target  for  unfavorable  comment 
at  times,  but  the  best  side  of  his  character 
is  not  known  to  the  public.  A thread  of 
wonderful  common  sense  seemed  to  run 
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through  all  that  he  did  or  attempted, 
whether  in  business  or  other  affairs.  One 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  aptly  illus- 
trates that  point  by  the  relation  of  a num- 
ber of  points  of  special  interest  that  threw 
light  upon  his  life.  “ He  did  not,”  was 
said,  in  relation  to  his  purchase  of  works 
of  art  for  his  gallery,  “ buy  pictures  from 
selfish  motives.  He  was  quite  fond  of 
going  to  the  old  studio  building  in  Tenth 
street,  and  bought  many  pictures  by 
American  artists,  such  as  Tait,  Hart, 
Brown,  Beard,  Hall  and  Guy,  many  of 
which  he  retained.  He  had  a very  nice 
taste  in  regard  to  subjects.  He  had  no 
pictures  of  an  indelicate  or  questionable 
character.  I happened  to  be  abroad  with 
him,  and  we  often  went  together  to  see 
artists  and  collections.  Once,  in  Paris,  a 
French  nobleman  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
had  written  Mr.  Vanderbilt  that  he  wished 
to  sell  his  houseful  of  Sevres  china,  Louis 
XVI.  furniture,  a Marie  Antoinette  table, 
and  numberless  articles  of  virtu,  and  he 
had  brought  considerable  pressure  to  bear 
upon  him.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  I went  to 
this  nobleman’s  house  and  he  saw  all  these 
fine  things.  When  we  got  outside  he  said  : 
‘ You  are  supposed  to  know  all  about 
these  things  and  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
you  know  of  the  associations  connected 
with  them.  Well,  I do  not  know  all  that, 
and  I am  too  old  to  learn.  If  I should 
buy  these  things  and  take  them  to  New 
York  and  tell  my  friends  this  belonged  to 
Louis  XVI.  or  to  Marie  Antoinette  or  to 
Mme.  Pompadour  and  should  relate  all 
the  other  things  which  make  them  valua- 
ble, I should  be  taking  them  from  a field 
where  they  are  appreciated  to  a place 
4 


where  they  would  not  be.  Perhaps  I 
myself  should  know  less  about  them  than 
anyone  else.  It  would  be  mere  affecta- 
tion for  me  to  buy  such  things  and  to  show 
them  to  people  to  whom  I should  have  to 
confess  my  ignorance  of  the  qualities 
which  make  them  valuable.’ 

“ He  never  was  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge, with  the  utmost  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity, his  former  straitened  circumstances 
in  life.  I remember  one  incident  illus- 
trating that.  I went  with  him  to  Bouche- 
ron,  the  famous  dealer  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  Paris,  to  see  a picture  by  Troyon, 
which  Boucheron  had  to  sell.  The  picture 
represented  a yoke  of  oxen  turning  to  leave 
the  field  after  leaving  the  plow.  Connois- 
seurs spoke  very  highly  of  it,  but  took 
exception  to  the  action  of  the  cattle,  said 
it  was  forced  and  unnatural.  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt said  : ‘ Well,  I don’t  know  as  much 

about  the  quality  of  the  picture  as  I do 
about  the  truth  of  the  action  of  those  cat- 
tle. I have  seen  them  act  like  that  thou- 
sands of  times.’  It  was  the  same  when 
he  bought  Millet’s  ‘Sower.’  The  thing 
that  struck  him  most  forcibly  in  that  pic- 
ture was  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  the  action 
of  the  man  in  the  field  sowing  the  seed. 

“ I have  known  a great  many  picture 
buyers  in  my  time,  but  I have  never 
known  one  more  modest  in  this  particular 
than  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  I think  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  use  his  love  of  pictures  for  the 
public  good.  He  certainly  made  the  col- 
lection with  the  intention  that  it  should 
never  be  separated  and  that  it  should  be 
for  the  public  use.  He  was  most  liberal 
in  opening  his  house  to  the  public,  and 
some  days  as  many  as  3,000  visitors  were 
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admitted.  He  continued  this  until  his 
privacy  was  endangered  and  it  became  a 
nuisance  to  his  family.” 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  a lover  of  fine  and 
fast  horses,  and  was  the  owner  of  some  of 
the  most  valuable  animals  ever  bred  in 
America  ; but  no  horse  of  his  ever  went 
upon  the  turf,  and  he  never  allowed  them 
to  be  raced  for  the  sake  of  money. 

Concerning  the  great  railway  property 
left,  to  become  a blessing  or  a curse,  as  it 
might  be,  to  those  into  whose  hands  it 
fell,  and  as  defining  its  relation  to  the 
public  in  some  important  respects,  the 
Honorable  Chauncey  M.  Depew  made 
some  pertinent  observations  to  a reporter 
at  the  time  the  will  was  made  public,  and 
Wall  street  and  the  country  were  wonder- 
ing what  effect  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  death 
would  have  upon  railroad  values.  “ The 
will  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,”  said  he,  “is,  in 
my  judgment,  a very  wise  and  very  just 
distribution  of  his  estate.  The  fact  that 
with  his  traditions  and  education  in  cer- 
tain directions  he  left  such  large  fortunes 
to  his  daughters  shows  the  strength  and 
equity  of  his  family  affection.  The  fact 
that  all  the  family  are  satisfied  and  grate- 
ful demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  his 
children  and  the  wisdom  of  his  munificent 
disposition  and  division  of  his  estate,  to 
accomplish  the  one  purpose  that  was  al- 
ways overmastering  with  him — to  have  the 
family  harmonious  and  bound  together  by 
the  strongest  ties.  He  took  great  pride 
in  the  successful  management  and  admin- 
istration and  extension  and  enlargement 
of  the  business  which  his  father  created, 
and  was  anxious,  as  his  father  was,  that 
his  sons  should  continue  and  demonstrate 
a succession  in  the  third  generation  of 


ability  to  deal  with  and  handle  success- 
fully great  enterprises.  As  he  was  a much 
richer  man  than  his  father,  he  could  gen- 
erously endow  all  his  children  and  still 
leave  his  sons  better  equipped  than  he 
was  to  perpetuate,  develop  and  improve 
what  had  come  to  be  known  as  the  Van- 
derbilt system  of  railways.  The  old 
commodore  had  but  one  son  capable  of 
managing  a large  business,  while  William 
H.  leaves  four  sons,  all  men  of  intelli- 
gence, of  good  habits,  of  industry,  and 
two  of  them  with  ten  years  of  training 
and  experience  in  the  management  of  the 
companies,  their  father  for  the  last  three 
years  having  devolved  on  them  all  of  his 
active  duties.  You  will  see  upon  analyz- 
ing the  will,  that  after  disposing  of  the 
one  million  dollars  about  requisite  to  pro- 
vide for  the  various  trusts,  annuities  and 
charities,  the  four  boys  receive  $40,000,- 
000  and  the  four  girls  $40,000,000,  and 
in  addition  Cornelius  receives  $2,000,000 
himself  and  $1,000,000  for  his  eldest  son, 
and  then  the  whole  of  the  residue  is 
divided  between  Cornelius  and  W.  K.  in 
absolute  ownership.  They  are,  therefore, 
so  far  as  mere  property  is  concerned, 
probably  better  equipped  than  their 
father  was  at  the  death  of  the  commodore 
to  continue  the  successful  administration 
of  the  great  system  and  hold  its  control. 
They  are  both  conservative,  experienced 
and  able.  I don’t  know  of  any  two 
men  better  calculated  to  work  together, 
as  their  characteristics  and  habits  of 
thought  and  action  are  sufficiently  diverse 
to  make  each  supplement  the  other,  and 
together  form  a strong  combination. 

“The  children  are  not  only  satisfied,” 
Mr.  Depew  continued,  “ but  they  have  a 
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mutual  understanding  that  none  of  the 
stocks  of  the  companies  in  the  system 
shall  be  sold  without  a general  conference 
and  consent.  There  seems  to  be  a dis- 
position in  Wall  street  and  in  London  to 
express  surprise  and  disappointment  that 
the  stock  of  the  roads  in  the  Vanderbilt 
system  were  not  tied  up  in  trusts,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  any  of 
the  family.  Precisely  the  same  surprise 
was  expressed  at  the  time  of  the  commo- 
dore’s death,  and  much  more  serious 
prophecies  of  disaster  were  indulged  in 
because  he  had  not  tied  up  his  stocks. 
The  result  demonstrated  the  old  gentle- 
man’s wisdom  and  sagacity.  His  son 
disposed  of  many  of  the  stocks  at  a time 
and  in  a manner  which  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  best  financiers  of  the 
country,  and  the  wisdom  of  which  time 
amply  proved.  But  he  not  only  continued 
the  management  of  the  system,  but  in  the 
extension  west  of  Chicago  doubled  it. 
And  William  H.  has  in  turn  now  pursued 
the  same  policy  in  regard  to  his  sons. 
There  is  no  question  that  their  pride,  as 
well  as  their  interests,  is  enlisted  to  con- 
tinue, at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  care 
and  labor,  a worthy  succession  in  the  ad- 
ministration through  the  third  generation 
of  the  great  business  for  which  they  are 
trustees.  William  H.  discovered,  after 
a thorough  trial,  that  to  manage  success- 
fully great  railroad  properties  which  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  public  and 
are  semi-public  in  their  character,  it  was 
much  wiser  not  to  own  them.  When  he 
had  discovered  this,  he  sold  the  great 
bulk  of  his  Central  stock,  but  it  became 
one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  our 
American  securities.  In  that  way,  with- 


out the  holding  of  such  large  blocks  of 
any  one  property  as  to  arouse  hostility  in 
legislation,  in  courts,  and  to  raise  the  cry 
of  monopoly,  a system  could  be  devised 
so  elastic  as  to  embrace  connecting  and 
affiliating  lines  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  which  the  manage- 
ment might  be,  it  is  true,  the  largest 
holder  and  owner,  but  still  the  outside 
ownership  so  enormously  preponderate 
that  the  management  at  each  election  sub- 
mits itself  to  the  general  suffrage  for  ap- 
proval and  continuance,  or  dismissal. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  has  not  been 
at  any  of  the  elections  of  any  of  the  lines 
for  many  years,  even  a fractional  vote  hos- 
tile to  the  Vanderbilt  direction.  The 
reason  is  that  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  no  inside  corporations,  private  or  per- 
sonal leeches  in  any  department,  but  that 
the  most  careful  supervision  and  the  most 
rigid  economy  are  exercised,  and  all  that 
there  is  or  is  possible  of  profit  or  divi- 
dend in  the  operation  of  the  road  goes 
equally  and  without  favoritism  or  deduc- 
tion to  the  stockholders.  The  advantages 
of  such  a large  system  to  the  public  are, 
that  it  furnishes,  in  continuity  of  shipment 
and  travel  between  distant  points,  ac- 
curacy, speed  and  safety,  and  by  diminish- 
ing intermediaries  of  all  kinds,  it  cheapens 
the  cost  of  carriage  and  handling,  and 
results  in  a general  reduction  upon  all 
systems  of  rates  and  fares.” 

“ Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  not  what  might 
be  called  an  anecdotal  man,”  said  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  a few  days  fol- 
lowing his  death,  “ and  comparatively  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  that  kind  of  incident 
can  be  told  about  him.  He  was  fond  of 
jokes  and  full  of  humor,  but  he  seldom 
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told  a story  himself.  But  he  always  saw 
through  a man  who  was  trying  to  impose 
on  him,  as  quick  as  a flash,  and  he  took 
great  enjoyment  in  leading  such  a man 
on  without  letting  him  know  that  his  game 
was  understood.  He  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult man  in  the  world  to  deceive  by  either 
a plausible  misstatement  or  a false  state- 
ment. Every  man  in  his  position  is  con- 
stantly being  made  the  victim  of  confi- 
dence games  that  are  played  by  most 
respectable  and  reputable  people,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  understand- 
ing of  such  things  at  once.  With  him, 
as  with  others  in  like  position,  two  men 
of  the  same  mind,  with  a purpose  to  ac- 
complish, where  they  expected  him  either 
to  advance  them  money  or  pay  them 
largely  for  abandoning  a professed  scheme, 
would  often  talk  up  the  merits  or  dangers 
of  the  project  in  his  presence.  He  com- 
prehended like  a flash  what  such  people 
were  up  to,  and  sometimes  turned  the 
tables  on  them  so  as  to  make  them  ridic- 
ulous, and  at  other  times  let  them  go  on 
without  a suspicion  that  they  had  not 
hoodwinked  him,  and  then  with  his  friends 
would  enjoy  himself  at  their  expense. 
In  some  of  the  great  suits  with  which  he 
was  connected,  some  of  the  lawyers  would 
often  discuss  as  between  themselves,  but 
in  his  presence,  as  a matter  of  curious 
history,  the  large  fees  that  had  been  paid 
in  other  similar  cases  to  the  counsel.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  while  being  instructed  by  this 
valuable  information,  would  indicate  to 
some  friend  sitting  near  how  keenly  he 
appreciated  the  situation. 

“Mr.  Vanderbilt  took  the  deepest  inter- 
est in  politics,  but  belonged  to  no  party. 
Having  selected  the  candidate  of  either 


party  whom  he  thought  the  best  man,  few 
men  did  more  than  he  did  in  his  way  to 
promote  their  success.  In  such  cases  he 
was  extremely  liberal  in  his  gifts  to  the 
campaign  funds.  He  never  cared  much 
what  a man’s  views  were  on  public  ques- 
tions or  those  in  which  he  was  pecuniarily 
interested.  He  tried  more  to  find  out  if 
the  candidate  was  what  he  called  a square 
man.  He  had  a theory,  that  he  lived  up 
to,  that  if  a man  was  unreliable  or  cor- 
rupt, no  matter  how  favorable  he  might 
be  to  his  interests,  he,  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
would  be  one  of  his  first  victims,  and 
that  a man  who  was  honest  and  had  cour- 
age, when  he  felt  the  responsibilities  of 
an  official  position,  would  study  the  merits 
affecting  his,  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s,  interests, 
and  would  come  out  substantially  on  his 
side.  The  result  was  that  he  frequently 
astonished  his  friends  by  supporting  men 
they  believed  to  be  hostile;  but  in  almost 
every  instance  the  result  showed  his  judg- 
ment to  be  correct. 

“ Mr.  Vanderbilt  hated  above  all  things 
in  the  world  a lawsuit,  and  he  frequently 
said  that  he  would  pay  any  claim  that 
was  presented  if  the  fellow  was  going  to 
sue  for  it ; but  then  he  never  did  pay 
unless  he  thought  he  really  owed  it. 
He  intensely  enjoyed  a good  story,  and 
while  he  rarely  told  one  himself,  he  saw 
the  point  of  one  so  quickly  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  tell  a story  to  him.  He  had 
a way,  however,  of  stating  in  a sharp,  in- 
cisive way,  a ludicrous  situation,  good- 
naturedly  against  some  friend,  or  other- 
wise on  his  enemies,  which  was  full  of 
rollicking  fun.  He  could  give  away 
money  without  thinking  of  it,  apparently, 
in  a charity  of  some  public  matter,  or  a 
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cause  in  which  he  was  interested,  or  to  a 
friend,  but  he  would  fight  over  the  small- 
est matter  to  the  end,  where  he  thought 
that  he  was  being  cheated.” 

In  the  summer  of  1883  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt spent  two  weeks  at  the  Glen  house, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Washington.  He  was 
accompanied  by  several  members  of  his 
family,  and  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
the  long  summer  days  to  driving  around 
among  the  hills  with  them.  It  had  been 
the  custom  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Glen 
house  for  some  years  to  employ  students 
from  Bates  and  Bowdoin  colleges  as  wait- 
ers during  the  summer  season.  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt had  been  at  the  Glen  house  only 
a few  days,  w7hen  he  began  to  make  inquir- 
ies of  the  young  men  concerning  their  col- 
lege life  and  experiences.  He  ascertained 
that  the  students  were,  in  most  instances, 


the  sons  of  parents  who  were  not  burdened 
with  an  abundance  of  wealth,  and  were 
therefore  depending  in  a large  measure 
upon  their  own  efforts  in  securing  money 
with  which  to  meet  the  expense  of  their 
college  course.  The  information  which 
he  gained  from  the  student  waiters  seemed 
to  please  him  greatly.  When  the  two 
weeks’  stay  among  the  mountains  came  to 
an  end,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  before  leaving  the 
hotel,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  hotel  three  thousand  dollars  to 
be  distributed  by  him  among  the  students 
at  the  hotel,  as  a testimonial  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  their  efforts  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation. As  there  were  thirty  students  in 
the  hotel  at  that  time,  each  one  returned  to 
his  college  in  the  fall  one  hundred  dollars 
richer  through  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  gener- 
osity. 


THE  LOG  BOOK. 
IV. 

GAME  AND  GAME  FISH. 


When  the  bold  and  enterprising  pio- 
neer loaded  up  his  ox  team  in  his  pleasant 
eastern  home  and  started  for  the  wild 
west,  he  did  not  forget  to  carefully  store 
away  his  trusty  rifle,  powder-horn  and 
bullet-pouch,  conspicuously  among  his 
most  precious  necessities.  Next  to  his 
wife  and  children — if  he  had  any — his 
watchful  care  fell  upon  his  axe,  harrow, 
hoe  and  rifle. 

He  had  learned  their  value  through  re- 
ports from  returning  adventurers  who  had 


gone  west  to  spy  out  the  wonders  of  the 
new  Connecticut,  known  as  the  Western 
Reserve,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  Indian 
title  had  been  extinguished,  in  1796. 
These  “reports,”  which  lost  nothing  by 
age  and  rehearsal,  abounded  in  thrilling 
accounts  of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the 
growth  and  value  of  the  unbroken  timber 
line,  teeming  with  bear,  deer,  wolves, 
numerous  fur-bearing  animals,  wild  tur- 
keys, geese,  ducks,  ruffed  grouse,  quail, 
etc.,  while  the  lakes  and  streams  were 
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alive  with  the  choicest  of  food-fish. 
Then  there  were  “untutored  Indians” 
west  of  the  Cuyahoga,  whose  title  to  their 
lands  was  an  undisputed  ancestral  in- 
heritance from  time  immemorial,  who 
might  need  “ tutoring  ” in  case  of  dispute 
or  too  much  whiskey  inside  and  paint  out- 
side, when  the  rifle  might  be  handy  to 
help  do  it. 

No  doubt  exists  but  that  there  was  plenty 
of  game  and  fish  in  Ohio  and  the  west  at 
that  early  day.  Where  you  find  Indians 
you  will  find  game.  They  may  be  im- 
provident, ignorant  savages,  but  they  were 
wise  and  provident  enough  to  preserve 
their  food  and  fur-game  and  food-fish. 
They  killed  for  food  only.  The  doe  and 
her  suckling  fawns  were  spared. 

It  may  be  true  that  with  their  rude  im- 
plements the  salmon,  trout,  muskallonge, 
white  fish,  pickerel,  pike,  bass  and  others 
were  killed  on  their  spawning  grounds,  or 
regardless  of  season.  It  was  easier.  But, 
to  their  praise  be  it  said,  they  killed  only 
what  was  necessary  to  satisfy  hunger  and 
to  lay  in  a supply  of  smoked  and  dried 
food-fish  and  game  for  winter  use.  The 
savage  Indian  was  not  a “fish  hog,”  nor 
was  he  a “game  hog.”  Those  gentle  and 
descriptive  titles  have  been  fairly  earned 
by  the  modern  and  civilized  white  man  ! 

The  “civilized”  white  man  and  his 
imitator,  the  “ colored  brother,”  have,  in 
season  and  out,  regardless  of  laws  or 
future  wants,  killed,  slaughtered  and 
destroyed  wantonly,  shamefully,  nearly  all 
the  food-fish  and  valuable  game  in  Ohio 
and  the  inhabited  west.  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  settlement  and  clearing  up 
of  the  country  have  much  to  do  with 
game  and  fish  depletion,  but  the  lawless 


“game  and  fish  hog”  has  more.  No  con- 
science, no  law  stops  him  ; he  “goes  for” 
the  last  fish  and  the  last  quail. 

Is  it  necessary  and  inevitable  that  game 
and  fish  must  disappear  as  civilization  and 
improvement  advance  ? The  game  and 
fish  statistics  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  disprove  this.  Effective 
game  and  fish  laws,  and  strict  obedience 
to  and  enforcement  of  them  by  the  people 
and  the  authorities,  have  demonstrated 
that  in  those  ancient  countries  game  and 
food-fish  are  fairly  abundant,  and  likely  to 
remain  so  for  ages  to  come,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  ages  that  are  past. 

How  is  it  in  Ohio  and  the  settled  states 
in  the  west  ? Buffalo,  deer,  elk  and 
smaller  game  nearly  all  gone  ! Slaughtered 
by  the  “game  hog,”  without  regard  to 
the  coming  generations  who  are  to  inherit 
the  land. 

By  reason  of  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  artificial  propagation  of  food-fish  by 
Messrs.  Remy  & Gehin  of  France,  in 
1842,  successfully  hatching  over  one  and 
one-half  million  in  1852,  and  its  prac- 
tical introduction  in  Ohio  and  the  United 
States  by  Theodatus  Garlick,  M.  D.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1853,  followed  up  by 
Spencer  F.  Baiard.  United  States  com- 
missioner of  fish,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Seth  Green,  Frederick  Mather  of  New 
York  state,  and  other  distinguished 
naturalists,  the  lakes,  rivers  and  streams 
of  the  United  States,  once  so  “ fished  to 
death  ” and  wantonly  depleted,  are  being 
thoroughly  and  effectually  replenished. 
Large  annual  appropriations  are  made  by 
the  United  States  and  nearly  all  the  older 
states  of  the  Union  for  the  establishment 
of  artificial  hatcheries,  resulting  in  hatching 
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and  depositing,  free  of  charge,  millions  on 
millions  of  the  most  valuable  of  food-fishes 
known  to  commerce.  In  the  depleted 
streams,  lakes,  rivers,  estuaries  and  sounds 
of  the  sea  in  the  United  States  the  good 
result  is  seen. 

Most  of  the  states  have  wisely  followed 
up  this  great  work  by  just  and  reasonable 
fish  laws  for  their  preservation  and  pro- 
tection during  their  spawning  season  and 
young  growth.  This  may  result  in  so 
effectually  replenishing  our  eligible  waters 
as  to  defeat  the  “fish  hog  ”*  in  a measure, 
and  leave  a few  fish  for  our  posterity. 

There  seems  to  be  just  enough  un- 
eliminated savage  in  us  all  to  delight  in 
recitals,  around  the  ample  fireside  of  the 
old  pioneer,  of  “ bear  stories,”  the  predi- 
tory  attack  and  howlings  of  wolves  and 
the  chase  of  the  antlered  deer. 

What  boy  will  not  lose  his  supper  to 
listen,  with  open  mouth  and  ears,  to  such 
recitals,  or  run  away  and  hazard  a “ lick- 
ing ” to  “ go  a fishing  ” in  the  rain  ? 
Possibly  good,  old  “ Father  ” Doanef 
may  be  counted  as  an  exception,  for  in 
his  narrative  of  pioneer  life,  published  in 
the  ‘ Annals  of  the  Early  Settlers’  Associa- 
tion of  Cuyahoga  County,’  he  says  : “ I 

have  no  hunting  stories  to  tell,  as  I never 
did  a day’s  hunting  in  my  life.”  But  to 
weaken  his  claims  to  the  above  “excep- 
tion,” he  continued  as  follows : “ Bears 

* This  descriptive  name  was  applied  by  an  eminent 
writer  in  the  American  Angler  to  that  class  of  ‘ * fish- 
ermen ” who  gloried  in  “ fishing  for  count,”  killing 
the  last  fish,  without  heeding  Seth  Green’s  injunction 
to  throw  the  little  ones  back. 

+ John  Doane,  now  over  eighty-eight  years  old,  is 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Cleveland.  He  came 
to  Cleveland  in  1801,  then  about  three  years  old  ; 
went  to  his  first  school  in  Newburgh  in  1805. 


were  plenty  and  made  sad  havoc  among 
the  hogs  that  were  allowed  to  run  in  the 
woods ; wolves  attacked  a flock  of  twenty- 
four  sheep  left  out  of  their  pen  by  acci- 
dental omission, J and  killed  twelve  of 
them  in  one  night.” 

Captain  Lewis  Dibble,  in  his  very  in- 
teresting narrative  in  the  “Annals,”  says  : 
“In  1816  deer  were  plenty  and  wolves 
came  howling  about  at  night.  My  brother 
was  a good  hunter  and  shot  a great  many 
deer.” 

Dr.  John  Reeve  of  Dayton,  in  his 
address  before  the  “ Old  Settlers  ” at 
Cleveland,  remarked  : “ I came  to  Cleve- 
land in  1832 ; heard  wild  beasts  howl  in 
many  places  now  thickly  settled,  especially 
in  the  ravine  back  of  Sawtell  avenue.” 

Samuel  Bissel,  speaking  before  the 
“ Association,”  says  : “ The  Rev.  Joseph 

Badger,  who  preached  the  first  sermon  in 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and 
who  was  a stalwart  man,  bold  and  fearless, 
much  amused  children  with  a story  how 
he  once  climbed  a tree  to  escape  from  a 
bear.” 

Melinda  Russell  of  the  Shakers’  union, 
Warrensviile,  Ohio,  says : “ Wild  meat 
could  be  had  in  abundance  in  1814.  I 
remember  the  bears  killed  a nice  shoat  in 
harvest  time  j the  ^wolves  came  around, 
but  the  sheep-fold  was  built  so  high  they 
could  not  get  over  it — they  only  annoyed 
us  with  their  hideous  howls.” 

At  a family  reunion  of  the  Mcllraths 
at  Coit’s  grove,  September  12,  1883,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  present.  Alec 
Mclirath,  one  of  the  old  pioneers,  told 
how  they  could  catch  bushels  of  fish  in 

+ He  owns  up,  subsequently,  that  he  forgot  to  pen 
them  as  usual. 
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the  lake  ; that  he  had  shot  deer  upon  the 
very  ground  upon  which  they  were 
gathered  ! “ Uncle  Ab.”  had  gone  to 

the  “happy  hunting-ground,”  or  we 
should  have  learned  more  of  the  game 
and  fish  in  pioneer  times. 

J.  H.  Sargent,  who  came  to  Cleveland 
in  1818,  tells  us  that  “Lorenzo  Carter 
was  a great  hunter ; with  his  hounds  he 
Would  drive  deer  onto  the  sand-spit  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  old  river  bed, 
where  they  would  take  to  the  water,  when 
Carter’s  unerring  aim  would  convert  them 
into  venison.  I well  remember  my  father’s 
killing  a bear  near  the  site  of  the  present 
water-works. 

1 Fourscore  (twice  forty)  years  ago, 

The  bounding  buck  and  timid  doe 
Roamed  undisturbed  by  civil  man.’  ” 

„ George  Watkins  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1818,  In  giving  his  very  interesting  nar- 
rative of  pioneer  life,  published  in  the 
‘ Early  Settlers’  Annals  ’ of  1885,  among 
other  memorable  things,  he  says  : 

My  father  each  year  killed  a bear.  The  skins 
were  yearly  tanned  and  made  into  shoes.  . . . 

Nathan  Truscott  was  once  attending  a coal-pit  for 
his  father  near  Garden  street,  at  night.  Thinking 
everything  was  safe,  he  started  for  home  across  the 
swamp  about  ten  o’clock  at  night.  On  his  way  a 
pack  of  wolves  attacked  him.  His  dog  showed 
fight  and  the  wolves  killed  and  ate  him  up  ! This 
delay  gave  Truscott  the  start,  but  the  wolves  were 
soon  on  his  scent  again.  He  remembered  an  old 
log  house  which  was  empty  at  the  time,  and  made  for 
it.  The  wolves  were  just  behind  him.  An  old  lad- 
der happened  to  be  left  in  the  house  ; with  this  he 
was  soon  out  of  their  reach  on  the  beams.  They 
were  inside,  and  he  reached  down  and  closed  the 
door.  When  the  morning  dawned  he  tore  some  of 
the  split  shingles  off  the  roof  and  escaped.  He  got 
some  of  the  neighbors  to  help  him,  and  they  soon 
killed  the  wolves. 

J.  H.  Rhodes,  esq.,  in  his  valuable  his- 
tory of  the  “ Settlement  of  the  Western 


Reserve,”  published  in  the  “Annals”  of 
1881,  and  delivered  before  the  “ Associa- 
tion,” closes  his  address,  replete  with 
profound  historical  research,  with  these 
remarks,  referring  to  the  early  settlers  : 

They  knew  that  by  the  solemn  compact  of  1787 
that  spread  its  protecting  aegis  over  400, 000  square 
miles  of  untrodden  wilderness,  the  fair  heritage  of 
the  Reserve  and  the  entire  country  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  would  forever  be 
dedicated  to  free  schools  and  freedom  ; that  no  slave 
should  breathe  its  air  ; that  religious  liberty  was 
forever  guaranteed.  They  had  and  needed  no  stock 
in  trade  but  the  rifle  and  the  axe,  and  to  many  an 
old /evolutionary  veteran  that  had  slept  in  camps,  his 
log-cabin  was  a palace. 

Ara  Sprague  came  to  Cleveland  in  1818. 
His  address  was  published  in  the 
“ x\nnals  ” of  the  Association  in  1881. 
The  condensed  information  given  by 
Captain  Sprague  in  his  brief  narrative 
would  do  honor  to  a preserving  space  in 
this  magazine.  Speaking  of  game  in  those 
days,  he  says  : “ Peter  M.  Weddell  and  I 
killed  deer,  foxes,  squirrels,  wild  geese, 
ducks  and  turkeys  not  over  one  mile  from 
where  the  Weddell  house  now  stands.” 

George  B.  Merwin,  collector  of  customs 
for  this  port  under  the  administrations  of 
Van  Buren,  Harrison  and  Tyler,  in  part, 
in  his  admirable  address  before  the  “ As- 
sociation ” in  1884,  in  speaking  of  Ash- 
bel  W.  Walworth,  says  : 

He  was  postmaster,  collector  of  the  port  (the  first), 
justice  of  the  peace  and  disbursing  agent  of  the 
United  States  government  for  the  construction  of 
the  piers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  keep- 
ing all  these  offices  in  the  front  room  of  his  house. 
The  mails  were  carried  on  horseback,  and  came 
once  a week  from  east  to  west ; he  was  also  the  first 
letter-carrier  Cleveland  had,  carrying  the  letters  in 
his  hat,  and  when  three  or  four  letters  came  he 
would  go  about  and  deliver  them,  then  lock  up  his 
office  and  go  fishing  with  the  boys. 

Captain  George  E.  Payne,  in  his  “ Ten 
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Minutes’  Talk  ” before  the  “Association” 
in  1 886,  recited  an  old  poem,  published 
in  the  Hartford  county  papers  of  Con- 
necticut, just  before  he  “ moved  his  family 
west,”  written  by  his  grandfather  in  1803, 
to  encourage  his  neighbors  to  emigrate, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  given  : 

‘ ‘ Ye  swains  that  are  virtuous,  healthy  and  wise, 

Who  are  possessed  of  activity  and  enterprise; 

Who  from  truth  and  sobriety  will  never  swerve, 
Come  ! emigrate  with  me  to  the  Western  Reserve. 

There  the  elk  and  the  stag*  in  proud  majesty  stride, 
There  the  geese  and  the  ducks  on  those  waters 
glide  ; 

And  the  fish  for  to  comfort  us  will  amply  serve, 
While  we  cultivate  the  soil  of  the  Western  Reserve.” 

In  his  “Twenty  Minutes’  Talk”  before 
the  association  in  1887,  Captain  Payne 
makes  the  following  quotation  from  a 
letter  written  by  Hendrick  E.  Paine,  dated 
Monmouth,  Illinois,  January  22,  1877, 
referring  back  to  early  settlers  of  1806, 
viz.; 

Right  here  I must  tell  a bear  story  for  the  boys, 
yes,  and  the  girls  too.  It  is  a true  story.  Brother 
Franklin  and  I started  to  go  to  Mr.  Whitehill’s  for  a 
cow,  three  miles  west.  Soon  after  we  entered  the 
woods  we  met  the  old  Indian  chief,  Seneca,  coming 
into  the  settlement  for  help  to  get  a couple  of  bears 
in  a hollow  tree.  We  had  a gun  and  our  little  dog, 
“ Rup,”  that  we  brought  with  us  from  Connecticut. 
He  was  a fierce  dog  for  game.  I went  back  to  the 
nearest  house  and  borrowed  an  axe.  I chopped  the 
tree.  Old  Seneca  stood  with  his  gun  up,  ready,  if 
the  old  bear  made  her  appearance.  When  the  tree 
had  fallen,  old  Seneca  stood  on  the  log  with  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun  close  to  the  hole.  Directly  the 
old  bear  stuck  out  her  head.  He  put  a ball  through 
it.  Franklin  and  I took  her  by  the  ears  and  pulled 
her  out.  The  cub  put  his  head  out  ; a ball  finished 
him  ! Old  Seneca  skinned  them.  He  tied  most  of 
the  meat  of  the  cub  in  the  skin  and  gave  it  to  Frank 
and  me.  The  meat  of  the  old  bear  he  tied  up  in 
her  skin,  and  put  it  in  the  hole  and  piled  brush  over 
it.  Then  he  picked  some  twigs  from  a shrub, 


chewed  them  and  spit  the  juice  over  the  brush  and 
on  the  ground  to  keep  animals,  as  he  said,  from  eat- 
ing up  his  meat. 

We  went  home  feeling  pretty  rich  with  our  bear 
meat.  Mother  fried  out  the  fat  and  kept  it  to  fry 
doughnuts  in — she  thought  it  better  than  lard. 

These  testimonials,*)*  coupled  with  the 
enthusiasm  everywhere  seen  and  felt 
among  men  of  all  ages  and  races,  from 
Nimrod,  the  great  hunter  “ before  the 
Lord,”  the  gentle  apostles  casting  their 
lines  into  the  sea  for  food-fishes,  down  to 
this  day,  tend,  emphatically,  to  teach  us 

JJudge  Daniel  R.  Tilden.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Early  Settlers,  held  May  12,  1880,  at  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  corner  of  Euclid  ave- 
nue and  Brownell  street,  President  Honorable  Har- 
vey Rice,  among  others,  called  upon  Judge  Tilden 
for  a speech.  The  judge  arose  to  respond  to  the 
call  with  apparent  reluctancy  and  usual  modesty, 
and  entertained  the  society  with  one  of  the  happiest 
speeches  of  the  session.  He  said  he  didn’t  come  to 
make  a speech — came  to  see  and  listen.  It  always 
embarrassed  him  to  get  up  before  an  intelligent 
audience  like  this,  and  after  he  had  said  the  first 
word  didn’t  know  what  to  say  next.  (All  looked, 
but  no  one  saw  him  pull  any  written  manuscript 
from  his  pocket).  But,  nevertheless,  he  went  on  in 
his  off-hand,  humorous  way,  hitting  every  salient 
point  square  in  the  bull’s-eye  without  knowing  it, 
except  from  the  laughter  and  applause  he  provoked. 

He  came  here,  he  said,  fifty  years  ago;  had  nothing 
then ; was  looking  for  nothing  in  this  world,  and 
had  not  been  disappointed  much.  There  was  no 
money.  Wheat  at  three  shillings  a bushel ; musk- 
rat skins,  coon  skins — yes,  and  skunk  skins  were 
currency  at  the  time,  except  when  it  came  to  tea  and 
leather.  "We  had  to  scrape  around  to  get  money 
for  those  things.  People  were  good  and  neighborly; 
we  had  religion  then.  I think  I was  more  pious 
then  than  I ever  have  been  since.  And  so  he  went 
on,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  "Annals  ” of  the 
association  for  1880,  but  he  did  net  close  until  he 
had  disclosed  his  innate  love  of  game,  or  the  love  to 
talk  about  it.  He  said  : There  were  p’enty  of  deer, 
plenty  of  bears  and  plenty  of  wolves.  I recollect 
one  night  of  hearing  the  wolves  howl,  and  I would 
have  given  the  whole  United  States  if  I could  have 
got  out  of  Ohio.  It  was  the  most  heart-sinking 
sound  I ever  heard  in  my  life. 


* Deer,  is  probably  meant. 
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that  the  pursuit  of  game  and  fish-hunting 
and  angling  has  found,  and  for  all  time  to 
come  will  find,  enthusiastic  followers  of 
Nimrod  and  the  apostles  in  the  pursuit  of 
game  and  game  fish. 

It  also  teaches  us  the  justness  and 


wisdom  of  protecting  and  preserving 
game  and  fish  by  effective  game  and  fish 
laws,  so  as  to  avoid  their  utter  annihilation 
in  the  near  future. 

D.  W.  Cross. 


JUDGE  ISAAC  ATWATER. 


The  career  of  Judge  Atwater  of  Minne- 
apolis, which  we  are  about  to  record,  pre- 
sents many  features  which  are  deeply  pa- 
thetic, awakening  our  sympathy  for  strug- 
gling youth  and  poverty,  and  many  also 
approaching  the  heroic,  which  excite 
our  admiration  at  the  success  attending 
upon  a reasonable  ambition,  supported  by 
an  indomitable  will  and  determination  to 
prevail  over  all  possible  difficulties  in  the 
path  of  the  aspirant.  This  life  and  its  ac- 
complishments presents  to  every  Ameri- 
can youth  a standard  of  emulation.  It 
proves  that  where  there  is  capacity,  ac- 
companied by  unconquerable  will,  no  dis- 
abilities of  birth,  station  or  poverty  are  in- 
surmountable in  this  land  of  freedom  and 
equality  of  rights.  No  country  in  the 
world  offers  such  rewards  to  its  worthy 
youth  as  our  own,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  in  no  country  are  the  prof- 
fered advantages  more  frequently  im- 
proved than  here,  as  it  is  a conceded  fact 
that  a very  large  proportion  of  our  distin- 
guished men  have  sprung  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  and  are  indebted  to  no  one 
but  themselves  for  their  success  in  life. 
The  life  of  Judge  Atwater  presents  a re- 
markable and  interesting  example  of  this 
almost  exclusively  American  product. 


He  was  born  May  3,  1818,  at  Homer, 
Courtland  county,  New  York.  His  pa- 
rents were  Ezra  and  Esther  Atwater,  who 
emigrated  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  from  New  England  to  central  New 
York,  where  they  purchased  a tract  of 
three  hundred  acres,  then  an  unbroken 
forest.  Here  they  settled,  and  underwent 
all  the  toil  and  hardship  incident  to  sub- 
duing the  primitive  wilderness  and  reduc- 
ing it  to  cultivation.  The  rich  and  beau- 
tiful region  of  the  present  day,  where  these 
pioneers  cast  their  lot  so  many  years  ago, 
gives  no  suggestion  of  the  long  years  of  se- 
vere labor  and  privation  endured  by  its 
early  settlers.  What  were  stern  facts,  and 
of  almost  universal  experience  in  the  early 
settlement  of  New  York,  have  in  this  age 
of  immense  progression  become  only  vague 
traditions,  and  can  in  their  intensity  be 
only  realized  by  the  few  who  have  survived 
that  heroic  era. 

Our  subject  was  the  ninth  of  a family 
of  eleven  children.  He  was  raised  upon 
his  father’s  farm,  and  it  was  expected  that 
farming  would  be  his  life  vocation.  The 
paternal  acres  had  been  reduced  to  less 
than  one  hundred  by  provision  made  for 
the  elder  brothers,  which  estate  was  ex- 
pected to  gratify  the  expectations  and  am- 
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bitions  of  the  younger.  He  remained  on 
the  farm  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, performing  the  usual  duties  of  boys 
similarly  situated  ; but  while  engaged  in  his 
rustic  labors,  his  mind  was  elsewhere;  un- 
defined longings  for  more  extended  fields 
of  higher  intellectuality  took  possession 
of  him,  and  developed  an  ever  increasing 
hunger  for  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  had  conquered  all  that  could  be 
obtained  from  a three  months’  winter  term 
at  the  public  school  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  by  his  individual  efforts,  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  Latin  and  algebra,  be- 
sides carefully  reading  and  digesting  many 
works  of  history  that  fortunately  were  ac- 
cessible to  him.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  in 
the  year  1834,  the  progress  he  had  made 
in  mental  culture  through  the  very  limited 
means  at  his  command,  stimulated  by  his 
craving  for  knowledge,  decided  his  course 
of  life.  He  knew  that  farming  was  not 
his  vocation,  and  he  determined  to  acquire 
an  education  if  that  end  was  attainable  by 
the  exertion  of  all  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand, which  aim  would,  no  doubt,  to  some 
have  appeared,  under  the  circumstances, 
as  difficult  as  clearing  up  a timbered  farm. 
His  father  was  utterly  unable  to  extend  to 
him  any  assistance  in  his  new  endeavors, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  him ; but 
both  were  fixed  in  their  ideas,  and  so  they 
parted.  The  next  day,  after  a protracted 
discussion  of  the  subject,  the  boy,  with  his 
scanty  apparel  and  five  dollars  as  his  en- 
tire wealth,  left  the  homestead  for  Auburn 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  his  own  way.  His 
point  of  destination  was  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  he  joyously  undertook  the  jour- 
ney on  foot  and  arrived  the  same  evening. 
He  was  not  wholly  a stranger  in  Auburn, 


having  a cousin  there,  who,  like  himself, 
was  struggling  for  an  education,  and  had 
promised  to  aid  him  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion, but  was  unable  to  do  more.  On 
making  a statement  of  his  pecuniary  abil- 
ity, they  arranged  for  a vacant  room  in  the 
seminary  utterly  destitute  of  furniture,  the 
fitting  up  of  which,  so  as  to  render  it  habita- 
ble, exhausted  the  funds  of  the  young  stu- 
dent, save  enough  to  purchase  a very  frugal 
breakfast  for  the  morrow.  At  this  point 
the  desperate  necessities  of  the  situation 
confronted  him,  and  must  be  met.  He 
was  equal  to  the  emergency,  sought  work, 
found  it  of  the  most  simple  but  honest 
character,  but  ample  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hour.  He  sustained  himself  by 
about  four  hours’  work  a day,  and  had  the 
rest  of  the  time  to  devote  to  study.  His 
industry  was  soon  observed,  and  rewarded 
by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  seminary 
offering  him  the  position  of  gardener  for 
his  grounds  at  the  salary  of  five  dollars 
per  week.  With  this  munificent  income 
all  doubts  of  the  future  disappeared,  and 
young  Atwater  felt  more  solidly  settled 
than  he  has  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
his  life,  when  his  resources  enabled  him 
to  contribute  thousands  to  worthy  objects 
of  need.  The  labors  of  this  employment 
gave  him  ample  time  for  study,  which  he 
abundantly  improved.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  he  found  himself  quite  advanced 
in  his  work  and  the  possessor  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  of  surplus. 

That  winter  he  obtained  a situation  of 
teacher  in  a district  school.  His  extreme 
youth  and  delicate  physique  excited  doubts 
as  to  his  ability  to  maintain  this  position 
with  success,  owing  to  the  rough  and  un- 
ruly character  of  the  boys  who  composed 
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the  school ; but  his  pluck  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  asked  but  a trial,  feeling 
confident  of  his  ability  to  succeed.  It 
was  not  long  before  his  nerve  was  put  to 
the  test  by  a mutiny  among  some  of  the 
larger  boys,  in  which  our  young  teacher 
came  out  triumphant  and  settled  his  status 
firmly  for  the  future. 

When  spring  arrived  his  hopes  of  re- 
suming his  studies  were  destroyed  by  sick- 
ness in  his  father’s  family,  which  necessi- 
tated his  return  to  the  farm  and  the  as- 
sumption of  its  conduct  for  a whole  year  j 
but  he  never  for  a moment  relinquished 
the  idea  of  thoroughly  educating  himself. 
As  soon  as  he  was  again  released  he  started 
on  a new  pilgrimage  in  quest  of  learning, 
with  no  better  financial  equipment  than  on 
his  first  venture,  but  with  a large  fund  of 
dearly  acquired  experience,  much  more 
valuable  than  money.  He  entered  the 
Academy  of  Cazenovia,  where  he  struggled 
through  the  summer  under  privations 
which  would  discourage  most  boys  of  this 
golden  age,  but  which  in  no  way  retarded 
his  intellectual  progress.  In  the  winter 
he  again  obtained  a school,  and  this 
method  was  continued  from  year  to  year 
up  to  1840,  when  finding  himself  thor- 
oughly prepared  to  enter  college,  he 
selected  Yale,  although  aware  of  its  being 
more  expensive  than  other  colleges,  be- 
cause he  was  advised  that  the  advantages 
of  this  institution  were  superior  to  others 
in  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  being 
determined  to  enjoy  the  best.  He  never 
doubted  for  a moment  his  ability  to  work 
his  way  through,  which  he  did  triumph- 
antly, as  the  sequel  will  disclose.  He  at 
once  found  employment  as  private  tutor 
to  others,  the  remuneration  for  which, 


small  though  it  was,  proved  ample  for  his 
simple  wants.  The  following  winter  he 
took  a select  school  about  five  miles  from 
New  Haven,  walking  to  the  college  and 
back  every  Saturday  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  his  class.  He  passed  into  his  sopho- 
more year  with  high  honors  and  was  made 
librarian  of  the  Linonian  society,  which 
for  a service  of  not  over  an  hour  a day 
supplied  him  with  means  for  all  his  wants. 
With  similar  resources  he  continued  his 
studies  until  1844,  when  he  graduated, 
standing  well  up  in  the  first  quarter  of  his 
class  in  scholarship.  In  his  senior  year 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Yale  Literary  Magazine,  a distinction'  ac- 
corded only  to  the  five  possessing  the 
highest  literary  attainments. 

There  may  be  nothing  very  exceptional 
in  this  account  of  young  Atwater’s  strug- 
gles to  obtain  an  education  ; no  doubt 
many  similar  examples  exist ; our  excuse 
for  such  a detailed  history  of  this  particu- 
lar instance  is  the  hope  that  it  may 
strengthen  some  of  the  youth  of  coming 
generations  in  their  endeavors  to  attain 
the  same  results. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  any  man 
that  so  surely  leads  to  success  as  a train- 
ing of  this  rugged  character.  Obstacles 
which  seem  appalling  to  the  man  whose 
youth  has  been  passed  in  luxury,  vanish 
before  the  experience  we  have  described. 
In  fact,  very  few  difficulties  ever  present 
themselves  in  actual  life  that  are  more 
formidable  than  those  which  have  formed 
the  daily  routine  of  such  a self-reliant 
youth.  He  meets  them  undismayed  and 
conquers  them  unhesitatingly. 

In  1844,  being  launched  upon  life,  Mr. 
Atwater  took  charge  of  an  academy  in 
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Macon,  Georgia,  which  he  taught  for  a 
year.  He  then  returned  to  New  Haven 
and  entered  the  Yale  Law  school,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1847,  and  at  once 
went  to  New  York  city  and  entered  the 
law  office  of  Robert  Benner,  esq.,  who 
had  graduated  at  Yale  in  1842.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  after  the 
searching  examination  which  prevailed  in 
those  days,  being  one  of  seven  who  were 
admitted  out  of  a class  of  twenty-one. 
Being  entitled  to  practice,  he  opened  an 
office  in  Nassau  street,  and  his  success  from 
the  start  was  phenomenal  for  an  adven- 
turer in  that  great  city.  A handsome  in- 
come rewarded  his  efforts,  and  in  August, 
1849,  he  married  Permelia  A.  Sanborn  of 
Onondaga  county,  New  York. 

In  1850,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
gratified  ambition,  he  developed  symptoms 
of  consumption  which  were  traceable  to 
his  ancestry,  and  he  was  ordered  by  his 
physician  to  leave  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
seek  a different  climate,  the  wisdom  of 
which  command  he  acquiesced  in,  al- 
though it  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
theatre  of  his  first  professional  success. 
In  1849  the  territory  of  Minnesota  had 
been  organized  by  congress  and  had  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  the  great  sanita- 
rium of  the  continent  and  especially 
favorable  to  the  relief  of  pulmonary  dif- 
ficulties. In  September,  1850,  he  visited 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  then  a lumber- 
ing settlement  of  two  or  three  hundred 
people,  where  he  met  John  W.  North,  a 
former  school-mate,  who  had  opened  a law 
office  and  who  offered  him  a partnership, 
which  he  accepted,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  he  was  duly  located  at 
this  then  remote  point  with  his  family, 


and  once  more  engaged  in  the  line  of  his 
profession.  At  that  time  the  journey 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Anthony  occupied 
six  days,  being  made  from  Elgin,  Illinois, 
by  stage  and  steamboat.  The  style  of 
living  was  primitive  and  rough,  but  the 
climate  fully  realized  the  hopes  of  the 
invalid  and  a vigorous  appetite  condoned 
for  all  short-comings  in  the  menu.  Mr. 
Atwater  rapidly  regained  his  health,  which 
he  has  enjoyed  to  the  present  time. 

The  legislature  which  convened  in  1850 
located  the  State  university  at  St. 
Anthony,  which  result  was  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  John  W.  North,  wLo  was 
a member  of  that  body,  and  Isaac  At- 
water wras  elected  by  the  same  legislature  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
university,  and  was  by  the  board  made  its 
secretary  and  treasurer,  in  which  capacity 
he  labored  unceasingly  for  many  years  in 
the  interests  of  this  important  educational 
institution,  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  for  it  its  present  desirable  and 
beautiful  site,  and  in  resisting  the  vigorous 
efforts  that  were  made  to  remove  the 
institution  from  St.  Anthony.  In  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  state  university, 
Mr.  Atwater  wras  ever  at  the  front  as  one 
of  its  strongest  defenders  and  most  in- 
dustrious and  intelligent  promoters.  A 
clause  in  the  state  constitution  of  1857 
settled  the  question  of  its  permanent  lo- 
cation and  ensured  its  success. 

Like  all  aspiring  western  towns,  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  concluded 
that  it  must  have  a newspaper.  An  en. 
terprising  citizen,  Mr.  Elmer  Tyler,  offered 
to  supply  the  plant  if  an  editor  could  be 
found  to  conduct  the  literary  work,  and 
Mr.  Atwater  was  induced  to  undertake 
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that  department  temporarily,  until  some- 
one in  that  line  of  work  could  be  found. 
The  paper  was  launched  under  the  name 
of  the  St.  Anthony  Express.  The  enter- 
prise was  wholly  one  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, no  one  connected  with  it  expecting  to 
receive  anything  but  such  indirect  reward 
as  might  result  to  the  community.  The 
editor  did  not  allow  his  new  duties  to  in- 
terfere with  his  legal  work,  but  being 
once  involved,  he  felt  the  responsibility, 
and  found  it  more  difficult  to  cease  his 
connection  with  the  paper  than  he  had 
anticipated,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
expended  quite  a large  sum  of  money  in 
keeping  the  enterprise  afloat,  and  his 
election  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the 
state  in  1857,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  paper. 

It  1852  Mr.  Atwater  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Ramsey  reporter  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  territory,  and  in  1853 
he  was  elected  district  attorney  of  the 
county  of  Hennepin.  Prior  to  1854  he 
had  acted  with  the  Whig  party  and  given 
his  support  to  its  heresy  of  a high  pro- 
tective tariff,  but  experience  had  convinced 
him  of  his  error,  and  the  Whig  party  be- 
coming merged  in  the  growing  Free-soil 
element  of  the  day,  he  found  refuge 
politically  in  the  Democratic  party,  where 
he  has  ever  since  remained.  While  he 
deplored  the  existence  of  slavery  as  much 
as  anyone,  he  could  not  lend  himself  to 
any  but  constitutional  methods  for  its 
suppression. 

In  1857,  at  the  first  state  election  under 
the  Constitution,  he  was  chosen  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  early  in  1858,  and  occupied  that 


responsible  position  until  June,  1864, 
when  he  resigned  for  reasons  which  will 
be  hereafter  stated  and  which  reflect  great 
credit  upon  his  character  for  punctilious 
honor. 

The  supreme  bench  of  the  state  con- 
sisted of  a chief-justice  and  two  associate 
justices.  The  state  was  new  ; the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  in  rather  a chaotic 
condition,  and  many  of  the  important 
constitutional  questions  that  came  before 
the  court  for  decision  had  to  be  deter- 
mined upon  first  impression  and  without 
guiding  precedent,  which  rendered  the 
duties  of  the  judges  difficult  and  un- 
usually important.  To  this  work  the 
judge  brought  a well-trained  mind,  thor- 
ough conscientiousness  and  great  industry. 
His  judicial  record  is  found  in  volumes 
two  to  nine  of  the  ‘ Reports  of  the  State,’ 
and  has  stood  the  scrutiny  of  the  bar  and 
bench  for  a quarter  of  a century  without 
detriment  from  comparison  or  otherwise. 

Previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  bench 
he  had  in  the  course  of  business  loaned 
many  thousands  of  dollars  for  eastern 
parties  on  landed  security,  and  generally 
at  the  enormous  interest  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  per  month,  which  was  the 
current  rate  of  that  day.  In  1857  a 
financial  crash  destroyed  all  values  in  the 
state,  reduced  the  people  to  poverty  and 
rendered  the  payment  of  debts  an  im- 
possibility. Although  Judge  Atwater  was 
in  no  sense  responsible  to  these  creditors, 
having  never  guaranteed  their  claims,  and 
only  exercised  his  judgment  for  them  in 
placing  the  loans,  they  became  clamorous 
for  their  money,  and  rather  than  have  even 
his  judgment  impugned,  he  offered  to  allow 
them  to  select  from  his  private  securities 
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amounts  equal  to  their  claims,  or  to  give 
them  his  note  in  exchange  for  them  bear- 
ing one  per  cent,  per  month.  They  all 
accepted  the  latter,  which  left  him  with 
very  large  outstanding  obligations,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  meet  to  save  his 
credit. 

About  that  time  the  new  territory  of 
Nevada  held  out  especial  promise  of  large 
returns  for  professional  services,  and  the 
judge  had  friends  there  who  were  very 
strong  in  their  solicitations  for  him  to 
emigrate  to  that  country.  Solely  with  the 
view  of  availing  himself  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  making  some  ready  money  to  meet 
his  self-assumed  obligations,  he  resigned 
his  seat  on  the  bench  and  went  to  Nevada 
and  located  at  Carson  City.  He  met  with 
immediate  success,  and  induced  the  writer 
of  this  article,  who  was  then  his  associate 
on  the  supreme  bench,  to  resign  and  join 
him  in  Nevada.  In  two  years  and  a half 
he  realized  all  his  hopes  and  paid  every 
dollar  of  his  indebtedness,  principal  and 
interest.  He  never  contemplated  a per- 
manent departure  from  this  state,  and 
when  his  cherished  object  was  achieved, 
he  returned  to  Minnesota  better  satisfied 
than  with  any  venture  of  his  life.  After 
his  return  he  continued  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Minneapolis,  where  the 
writer  joined  him,  and  was  his  partner  for 
four  years,  under  the  firm  name  of  At- 
water & Flandrau.  Since  the  dissolution 
of  that  firm  the  judge  has  devoted  himself 
largely  to  public  affairs  of  a municipal  and 
educational  character.  He  was  for  several 
years  a member  of  the  common  council  of 
his  city,  and  for  two  years  president  of 
that  body.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  president  of  that 


body.  He  has  been  honored  by  being 
chosen  for  two  terms  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  of  his  city.  He  has  taken 
an  influential  and  active  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railroad  system  of 
Minneapolis,  and  held  many  offices  of 
trust  in  such  enterprises.  His  many 
active  business  duties  have  not  in  any  way 
interfered  with  his  constant  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  to  which  organization  he  has  ever 
been  a liberal  contributor  and  zealous 
member,  having  filled  the  office  of  warden 
of  Gethsemane  church  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  represented  the  church 
for  over  thirty  years  in  its  diocesan  coun- 
cil and  its  triennial  conventions.  For 
the  past  four  years  he  has  been  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  St.  Barnabas’ 
hospital,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful benevolent  institutions  of  his  city. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  narrative 
that  Judge  Atwater  has  lived  a life  of  great 
labor  and  activity.  We  have  mentioned 
only  his  professional  and  public  achieve- 
ments, but  it  is  a satisfaction  to  his 
biographer  and  friend  to  add,  that  amid 
the  multiplicity  of  matters  which  have  en- 
gaged his  attention,  he  has  been  wise 
enough  not  to  forget  himself,  and  has  by 
judicious  investment  and  a prudent 
economy  amassed  a very  comfortable 
fortune,  which  his  many  friends  hope  he 
may  live  long  to  enjoy. 

Some  four  years  ago  he  was  compelled 
by  the  pressure  of  his  private  interests  to 
relinquish  his  professional  business,  in 
which  he  has  largely  been  succeeded  by 
his  son,  John  B.  Atwater,  also  a graduate 
of  Yale  and  its  law  school,  and  a young 
man  of  great  promise,  who  stands,  if  not 
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at,  very  near  the  head  of  the  bar  of 
Hennepin  county. 

Recognizing  the  ability  of  the  judge’s  son, 
the  regents  of  the  State  university  have 
recently  appointed  him  lecturer  on  real 
estate  in  the  law  department  of  that  now 


flourishing  institution,  where  no  doubt  he 
will  take  great  interest  and  pleasure  in 
planting  the  seeds  of  learning  in  the  field 
so  thoroughly  fertilized  by  his  sire  in  a 
past  generation. 

Chas.  E.  Flandrau. 
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The  title  page  of  this  large  octavo  vol- 
ume promises  a history  limited  chiefly  to 
French  times,  and  the  last  seems  to  assure 
the  reader  that  the  author  is  a scholar  of 
research  who  has  left  nothing  undone  to 
get  at  the  truth.  What  lies  between  does 
not  fulfill  the  promise  or  make  good  the 
assurance.  The  title  is  a misnomer. 
The  “ Old  Northwest,”  in  so  far  as  there 
was  one,  ended  in  1763;  according  to 
the  author,  there  is  no  continuity  or  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  northwest  of 
the  British  or  Americans  that  succeeded. 

Many  things  are  true  or  false  relatively, 
only.  Hence  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
had  a definite  meaning,  because  it  in- 
cluded all  the  territory  within  what  may 
be  called  an  immense  geographical  cul- 
de-sac,  or,  as  Latin  writers  might  term  it, 
insula,  whose  confines  were  British,  Span- 
ish and  state  lines ; but  it  does  not  fol- 
low because  this  cul  de-sac  included  most 
of  the  inhabited  territory  of  the  French 
northwest  that  there  was  identity.  The 
Louisiana  of  the  Company  of  the  West 
was  not  the  Louisiana  of  La  Salle  ; nor 


the  Louisiana  of  Crozat’s  day  the  Louisiana 
of  the  Company  of  the  West. 

The  old  northwest  is  only  a geograph- 
ical expression.  It  could  not  but  include 
the  district  of  the  Illinois  which  extended 
to  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  few  ancient  inhabitants  that  re- 
mained east  of  the  Mississippi  after  the 
cession  counted  for  little  or  nothing  in 
the  long  run.  Government,  laws,  religion 
supported  by  the  state,  manners  and  cus- 
toms disappeared  in  the  disaster  of  Que- 
bec. Whatever  was  distinctively  French 
vanished  with  French  dominion.  Its 
vestiges  were  obliterated  by  the  English- 
speaking  race  which  took  possession  of 
the  land.  These  things  are  insisted  upon 
by  Dr.  Hinsdale.  In  fact  (page  68),  the 
war  was  waged  for  the  express  purpose 
of  destroying  French  civilization. 

“The  central  purpose  of  the  professor’s 
book  is  to  portray  the  features  of  the  old 
northwest  and  make  of  it  an  historical 
unit No  previous  writer  has  cov- 

ered the  'ground  and  the  work  is  wholly 
new  in  conception.”  So  Dr.  Hinsdale 
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really  takes  credit  to  himself  for  originality 
in  producing  “ an  historical  unit  ” by  the 
simple  process  of  compelling  the  heter- 
ogeneous to  stand  face  to  face,  as  though 
things  coalesced  into  unity  by  mere  juxta- 
position, and  not  in  virtue  of  a common 
principle.  On  the  old  northwest,  in  so 
far  as  there  was  one,  H.  W.  Beckwith 
has  written  a better  book  than  the  one 
under  consideration,  and  not  blown  his 
trumpet  in  advance. 

On  going  over,  one  by  one,  the  long 
list  of  “authorities  cited  ” placed  at  the 
end — the  mine  from  which  were  dug  the 
elemental  units  with  which  the  “ historical 
unit”  was  made — the  most  casual  ob- 
server may  note  that  it  does  not  include 
a single  French  work,  original  or  transla- 
tion. To  produce  “a  historical  unit”  of 
“ the  Old  Northwest  ” without  the  aid  of 
those  from  whom  we  derive  all,  or  nearly 
all,  we  know  about  it,  is  certainly  to  cover 
ground  covered  by  no  previous  writer, 
and  “wholly  new  in  conception.”  Could 
not  as  much  be  said  of  the  play  of  Ham- 
let brought  out  with  the  character  of 
Hamlet  omitted?  and  of  the  showman’s 
claim  that  his  ridgel  monkey  was  an 
original  variety  and  the  most  perfect  beast 
of  the  troop  ? It  is  to  be  presumed  the 
professor  knows  French. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  sets  out  by  annexing 
“Ohio”  to  the  “Old  Northwest,”  for 
which  he  has  no  authority  except  his  own 
“wholly  new  conception”  of  things. 

“ Ohio  ” never  was,  geographically,  or  in 
any  respect,  part  of  the  “ Old  Northwest.” 
It  had  no  settlement,  no  mission  and,  as 
far  as  I know,  but  one  post,  and  that  of  a 
late  date.  It  was  a wilderness  of  which 
Indians  and  beasts  were  the  sole  inhabi- 
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tants.  Besides,  “ Ohio  ” is  a geographical 
term  of  which  the  French  were  absolutely 
ignorant. 

The  author  tells  us  (page  31)  that  “it 
is  now  generally  held  that  ....  La  Salle 
discovered  the  Ohio,  descending  it  to  the 
falls  at  Louisville,  and  perhaps  even  to 
the  Mississippi.”  This  is  Hinsdalizing 
Parkman,  who  says  : “ That  he  (La  Salle) 
discovered  the  Ohio  may  then  be  regarded 
as  established.  That  he  descended  it  to 
the  Mississippi,  he  himself  does  not  pre- 
tend, nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  he  did  so.”  Parkman’s  opinions  are 
always  respectable,  even  such  as  one  can- 
not accept,  for  he  is  no  peddler  of  other 
people’s  notions.  And,  probably,  Dr. 
Hinsdale’s  “generally  held”  comes  to 
this,  and  no  more — that  Parkman  thinks 
La  Salle  made  the  discovery ; but  to  tack 
on  to  “ generally  held,”  “perhaps  the  de- 
scent to  the  Mississippi,”  is,  I suspect, 
unwarranted.  How  many  persons  who 
have  weighed  the  facts  for  themselves  be- 
lieve in  the  La  Salle  Ohio  river  discovery, 
this  writer  does  not  know.  He  is  not  of 
the  number,  simply  because  he  finds  the 
evidence  insufficient.  The  alleged  proof 
consists  of  three  documents,  of  which 
two  are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  third 
shows  simply  that  La  Salle  claimed  what 
he  claims  in  the  other  two — namely,  to 
have  made  such  a discovery.  So  that,  in 
fact,  the  only  proof  is  the  claim  itself.  To 
one  acquainted  with  the  falls  region  at 
Louisville,  what  is  said  about  it  in  the 
‘History  of  Mr.  LaSalle’  and  LaSalle’s 
‘Memorial’  to  Count  Frontenac  ap- 
pears to  me  conclusive  that  the  person 
who  describes  it  was  never  there.  It 
seems  much  like  a discovery  made  from 
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Indian  accounts  imperfect  in  description, 
or  imperfectly  understood,  perhaps  both. 
The  question  is  in  a nut-shell.  What  is 
the  practical  judgment  on  certain  facts? 
Parkman  has  given  the  facts,  though  his 
presentation  is  scarcely  adequate  and  is 
toned  with  a bias.  The  facts  in  his 
opinion  establish  the  claim.  But  until 
new  affirmative  evidence  is  produced,  the 
claim  can  never  be  substantiated,  but 
must  remain  open ; for  there  will  always 
be  earnest,  careful,  competent  students  of 
history  to  find  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
claim  itself  its  own  refutation. 

ST.  CLARE. 

On  page  33  “we  have  an  excellent  exam- 
ple ” of  the  origin  of  many  French  geo- 
graphical names  “ in  the  naming  of  Lake 
Sainte-Claire.”  But  this  is  not  all.  Dr. 
Hinsdale,  thinking  that  just  here  the 
reader  needed  a sedative,  prescribes  a little 
dose  of  pious  information  ; but  instead  of 
sending  it  to  the  old-time,  trustworthy 
compounders,  like  the  Acta  Sanctorum , 
Wadding  or  Butler,  he  prefers  the  newer 
pharmacy  of  Bela  Hubbard.  And  this  is 
what  is  to  be  swallowed  : the  person  in 
question  was  “ the  female  Sainte  Claire 
(was  there  a male  also  ?),  foundress  of  the 
Poor  Claires,  Clara  d’Assisi,  who  on  a 
Palm  Sunday  went  to  church  in  rich  attire 
with  her  family,  where  St.  Francis  cut  off 
her  hair  and  threw  over  her  the  coarse 
robes  of  the  order.  She  entered  the  con- 
vent of  San  Damiano  in  spite  of  family 
opposition.  The  Saracens  coming  to 
ravage  the  convent,  she  met  them  at  the 
threshold  with  the  host,  began  to  sing, 
and  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled. 
Sancta  Clara  is  a favorite  saint  and  her 


fame  in  the  new  world  ought  not  to  be 
spoiled  by  a misspelt  name.  Sancta 
Clara  hasher  tomb  at  the  Minerva  (Rome), 
and  she  dwelt  between  the  Pantheon  and 
the  Baths  of  Agrippa.  The  tenement  she 
occupied  still  exists — the  first  convent  of 
the  Clairisses,  where  Innocent  IV.  visited 
her.  There  she  died.” 

Let  us  analyze  the  sedative  and  see 
what  are  its  ingredients. 

“ Sainte  Claire  ” is  French,  not  En- 
glish ; and  “Poor  Claires  ” is  a jumble  of 
both.  “ Clara  d’Assisi  ” is  not  English, 
but  should  be  Clara  of  Assisium  ; nor  is 
“Sancta  Clara.”  “Clairisses”  is  not 
English,  nor  “San  Damiano,”  but  St. 
Damian. 

As  persons,  saints  are  of  this  or  that 
nation  ; as  saints,  they  have  no  nationality. 
The  names  derived  from  them  belong  to 
the  world,  and  change  according  to  the 
language  in  which  they  are  used.  The 
acts  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
in  Latin,  but  the  peoples  that  venerate  the 
personages  she  raises  to  the  altar  address 
them  and  speak  of  them  each  after  its 
own  manner;  thus,  Sanctus  Jacobus  of 
Rome,  in  German  becomes  Heilige  Jac- 
obus ; in  Spanish,  San  Iago ; in  French, 
St.  Jacques ; in  English,  St.  James,  and  so 
on.  It  is  just  as  much  a violation  of  what 
should  be  to  call  this  saint  in  English 
Heilige  Jacobus,  or  St.  Jacques,  as  to  state 
that  schfiapps  or  eau  de  vie , meaning 
brandy,  was  sent  among  the  Indians.  Im- 
agine a newspaper  to  inform  its  American 
readers,  on  the  authority  of  a German  ex- 
change : “ Queen  Victoria  held  a levee 

at  Heilige  Jacobus  f or  on  that  of  a 
French  : “ The  Prince  of  Galles’  carriage 

was  upset  on  its  way  to  Saint  Jacques.” 
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Nor  does  it  help  the  matter  in  the  least 
when  the  foreign  form  is  much  like  our  own. 

The  title  and  name  of  her  of  whom  there 
is  question,  in  our  tongue  is  St.  Clare,  and 
her  order  is  the  Poor  Clares.  In  the 
Catholic  church  every  person  when  bap- 
tized receives  as  his  Christian  name  the 
name  of  a saint,  and  by  this  name  alone 
is  he  baptized.  This  saint  appears  to  be 
the  first  Sancta  Clara  canonized;  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  inferred  that  her  name 
is  the  feminized  form  of  St.  Clarus,  an  En- 
glish martyr  of  the  ninth  century,  by  whose 
name,  St.  Clair,  two  villages  in  northwest 
France  were  called.  The  same  form, 
Clair,  is  nowadays  used  occasionally  for 
the  feminine,  though  Clara  is  ordinarily 
given  to  girls  named  after  St.  Clare.  I do 
not  know  when  the  Latin  form,  Clara, 
first  came  into  use  in  English.  According 
to  Camden,  and  later  authorities  also,  the 
family  name  Sinclair  is  derived  from  St. 
Clare. 

St.  Clare’s  hair  was  not  cutoff  in  church 
on  Palm  Sunday,  but  the  evening  follow- 
ing, at  a place  a mile  from  Assisium.  The 
“robes”  thrown  over  her  was  a piece  of 
sackcloth.  She  did  not  enter  the  convent 
of  St.  Damian  in  spite  of  her  friends.  The 
St.  Damian  house  was  the  third  of  which 
she  became  an  inmate.  The  Saracens 
were  part  of  Frederick  II.’s  army,  whom 
she  met  at  the  gate,  where  she  did  not  sing, 
but  said  prayers. 

St.  Clare’s  tomb  is  not  in,  or,  as  the 
author  has  it,  at  the  Minerva  (does  he 
know  what  “ the  Minerva  ” is  ?)  ; she  did 
not  dwell  near  the  Pantheon  ; the  first 
convent  of  the  Clares  was  not  in  Rome. 
Innocent  IV.  did  not  visit  the  saint  in 
Rome ; she  did  not  die  there  ; she  never 


was  in  that  city.  The  author  thinks  her 
fame  ought  not  to  be  “ spoiled  by  a mis- 
spelt name  yet  he  has  done  his  best  in 
the  way  of  misspelling,  confusing  and  con- 
founding, besides  miswriting  her  life. 

So  Dr.  Hinsdale’s  hagiographical  pre- 
scription, instead  of  a comforting  sedative, 
through  the  incompetency  of  its  com- 
pounders, proves  a violent  emetic. 

But  overshadowing  Dr.  Hinsdale,  and 
Mr.  Bela  Hubbard  is  an  authority  all  re- 
spect : “ They  named  it  Sainte  Claire,  of 

which  the  present  name  is  a perversion.” 
The  Boston  historian  is  a master  of  much 
learning  and  varied : this  reviewer  is  not. 
Yet,  with  the  statement,  that  in  English  it 
is  a “ perversion”  not  to  adhere  to  the 
French  form  of  this,  or  any  saint’s  name, 
issue  is  joined  not  only  by  a direct  nega- 
tive, but  by  the  assertion  that  to  use  it  is 
a “ perversion.”  The  first  comers  called 
their  great  Canadian  river  Saint  Laurent : 
bold  the  man  who  says  St.  Lawrence  is  a 
“perversion.”  La  Louisiane,  for  more 
than  a century,  was  the  name  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  : is  Louisiana  a perversion  ? 
An  original  name  after  the  Christian  or 
saint’s  name  of  a person  applied  to  an  ob- 
ject may  be  adopted  and  perpetuated  in 
its  original  form  by  those  speaking  another 
language.  Usage,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  makes  what  is  proper.  But  apart 
from  this,  each  tongue  has  an  inherent 
right  to  its  own  forms  of  such  names  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  forms,  binding 
upon  those  that  speak  and  use  it.  They 
that  disregard  this  right  do  violence  to 
their  language  and  pervert  it. 

A NAME  AS  HE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  WROTE. 

On  page  38  and  elsewhere,  we  are 
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told  something  about  R6collet  Fathers. 
Positively,  this  word  is  not  English, 
and  you  have  no  more  right  to  use  it 
than  Jesuites,  Franciscains,  Capeucins 
and  the  like.  As  well  Frenchify  all  the 
geographical  names  that  occur  in  French- 
American  history.  Recollect  is  the  En- 
glish name  of  this  Spanish  order,  or  reform, 
as  good  as  the  French  and  older  too.  The 
example  of  Parkman,  pernicious  in  this 
instance,  does  not  justify  barbarizing  our 
mother  speech.  In  ‘Montcalm  and  Wolfe,’ 
Parkman  has  reformed,  writing  Recollet 
without  the  accent,  which,  though  a little 
used  form,  at  least  is  English.  If  learned 
professors  wish  to  write  French,  let  them 
do  so  to  their  heart’s  content ; but  if 
English,  use  words  and  terms  proper  to 
the  language.  Our  tongue  is  not  so  poor 
that  we  need  beg  of  foreigners  the  gar- 
ments wherewithal  to  clothe  what  we  wish 
to  say. 

OLD  KASKASKIA. 

Old  Kaskaskia  was  begun  in  the  terres- 
trial paradise  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  17 12  Old  Kaskaskia 
was  the  capital  of  Illinois.  In  1721  it 
was  the  seat  of  a college  and  monastery. 
Fort  Chartres,  founded  in  1720,  was 
the  later  capital  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable fortresses  on  the  continent. 
This  astonishing  information  is  given  on 
pages  44  and  48;  and  on  turning  the  next 
leaf  we  have  more  of  the  same  sort.  “The 
Jesuit  college  at  Kaskaskia  continued  to 
flourish  until  the  irruption  of  hostilities 
with  Great  Britain.” 

This  farrago  of  “ new  conceptions  ” is 
gravely  written  down  by  a doctor  in  phi- 
losophy as  part  of  the  history  of  the  “ Old 
Northwest.”  What  does  he  mean  by  “ Old 


Kaskaskia?”  The  mission  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Kaskaskia’s  on  the  Illinois  river  ? 
If  so,  it  was  begun  many  years  before.  Or 
the  present  town  ? If  the  latter,  neither 
the  author  nor  anyone  can  show  that  it  was 
begun  in  the  seventeenth  century,  still  less 
at  the  imaginary  date  of  1695,  assigned  on 
his  map.  The  removal  of  the  mission 
from  the  Illinois  to  the  Kaskaskia  river  in 
1700  or  1701,  is  the  earliest  date  known  ; 
but  this  does  not  show  when  the  hamlet 
was  founded,  for  the  white  village  and  the 
Indian  mission  village  were  some  miles 
apart.  I find  no  evidence  that  the  former 
grew  out  of  the  latter.  Even  the  letter  of 
Gravier  to  Bienville,  asking  protection 
against  vagabond  Canadians  who  de- 
bauched the  Indian  women,  does  not  make 
out  a settlement  where  Kaskaskia  stands. 
The  vagabonds,  as  well  as  the  decent 
French  who  married  squaw  wives,  were 
among  the  Kaskaskia’s  at  their  village. 

“ Illinois”  belongs  exclusively  to  Amer- 
ican, not  French  days ; and  as  such  has  a 
meaning  unknown  in  the  latter.  Neither 
“ Old  Kaskaskia”  nor  New  Kaskaskia  was 
in  1712,  or  at  any  time,  the  capital  of  any- 
thing. There  were  no  capitals  in  the  val- 
ley ; even  New  Orleans  was  designated 
only  as  la  ville — the  city.  Neither  in 
1721,  nor  later,  nor  earlier,  was  it  the  seat 
of  a college  or  a monastery.  The  Jesuit 
college  at  Kaskaskia  did  not  continue  to 
flourish  until  the  irruption  of  hostilities 
with  Great  Britain,  for  its  existence  is  an 
imagination.  There  never  was  in  French 
days  a college  in  the  Illinois,  or  anything 
thus  designated,  or  which  performed  the 
functions  of  one  ; nor  in  all  Louisiana, 
outside  New  Orleans,  a monastic  commu- 
nity or  a monastery.  Does  this  gentleman, 
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who  is  supposed  to  have  read  ever  so  many 
books,  imagine  that  Jesuits  are  monks? 
Who  the  “ monastery  ” people  were,  he 
does  not  say.  The  Jesuits  had  a residence 
at  Kaskaskia,  built  after  1721,  in  which 
two  or  three  lived — nothing  more. 

Fort  Chartres  was  not  founded  in  1720, 
or  founded  at  all,  but  built  in  the  spring 
of  1719.  It  was  a common  picket  fort, 
and  so  remained  for  over  thirty  years, 
when  M‘Carty  erected  near  it  a stone  fort. 
An  exact  detailed  description  of  the 
M‘Carty  work  as  it  was  surrendered  to 
Captain  Stirling  has  long  been  in  print.  Its 
plan,  dimensions,  height  and  thickness  of 
wall  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  anyone 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  read,  and 
what  it  was  capable  of  resisting.  To 
call  it  a “ formidable  fortress  ” is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  an  unmitigated  exaggeration.  In 
1721  the  fort  was  appointed,  not  “the  cap- 
ital of  Illinois,”  but  the  chef  lieu — chief 
place,  or  district  seat  of  the  District  of  the 
Illinois. 

NOW  BEHEMOTH,  BIGGEST  BORN  OF  EARTH, 
UPHEAVES  HIS  VASTNESS. 

On  page  50  the  “pregnant”  Dr.  Ellis 
is  brought  before  the  reader,  as  one  of 
the  huge  units  composing  the  “ historical 
unit”  called  the  “ Old  Northwest.”  Who 
this  important  personage  is,  in  what  he 
is  doctor,  since  so  many  things  have  their 
doctorate,  and  why  he  is  “pregnant,  ” we 
are  not  informed ; but  if  what  Dr.  Hins- 
dale, as  accoucheur , presents  is  a real 
birth,  not  a suppositious,  one  need  not 
go  far  afield  to  find  the  father ; “ for  every 
Indian  converted  to  Christianity  hundreds 
of  white  men  have  fallen  to  the  level  of 
barbarians.”  Possibly  the  remark  means 


that  Christianity  is  a sort  of  intellectual 
enlightenment  inconsistent  with  savagism, 
and  so  rarely  communicated  to  an  In- 
dian that  a “converted  ” one  is  like  hen’s 
teeth,  a lusus  naturce.  If  so,  pass  it  over 
to  the  man  who  says,  “ Answer  not  a fool 
according  to  his  folly.”  But  if  in  this 
universal  proposition  applied  to  the 
French  missions  its  two  members  are  in- 
tended, one  as  cause,  the  other  as  effect, 
it  is  a falsehood,  for  their  only  connection 
is  forced  juxtaposition  ; or  if  simply  a 
“ pregnant  ” judgment  antithetically  an- 
nounced, it  is  equally  untrue.  Who  has 
established  the  number  of  “converted” 
Indians  as  the  standard,  by  inverse  ratio- 
of  one  to  hundreds,  of  whites  who  have 
become  barbarians  ? As  well  say,  for 
every  meeting-house  built,  thousands  of 
New  Englanders  have  gone  to  hell ; or, 
for  each  history  published,  hundreds  of 
lies  about  the  past  are  told. 

Ranging  the  western  wilds  in  French 
times  was  a considerable  body  of  men, 
less  numerous,  I think,  after  thefirst  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  than  previously, 
but  which  it  may  well  be  doubted  ever 
exceeding  a thousand  souls,  mostly  traf- 
fickers and  their  assistants.  A part  was,  or 
became,  vagabond  ; the  rest  returned  in 
time  to  the  place  whence  they  came,  or 
settled  elsewhere.  A good  many  married 
Indian  women.  Their  children  were  half- 
breeds — a distinguishing  designation  of 
origin,  not  of  degradation.  The  object 
of  these  woodrangers  was  trade,  their 
customers  the  Indians,  whose  haunts  they 
sought.  Brandy  was  an  important  item 
of  their  outfit. 

While  these  men  were  roving,  doubtless 
many  gratified  nature ; but  not  a whit 
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more  than  is  done  the  year  round  with 
women  not  squaws  by  the  people  of  the 
larger  towns  in  minister-ridden  New 
England  and  elsewhere,  and  very  generally 
by  male  tourists  abroad,  who  have  no 
partners,  or  leave  them  at  home.  Persons 
who  do  this  thing  are  not  said  to  become 
barbarians.  Before  flinging  mud  at  the 
old  French,  it  would  be  better  first  to 
bespatter  those  at  home.  A red-skin  does 
not  increase  the  immorality  or  barbarize 
the  male  ; in  fact,  of  the  two,  intimacy  with 
Indian  girls  is  less  degrading  than  with 
the  fallen  women  of  a town,  and,  as 
practised  so  frequently  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  with  other  persons’  female 
property. 

Brandy  was  the  moral  and  physical  ruin 
of  the  Indian  and  the  demoralization  of 
its  vendors.  Bishop  Laval  and  the 
Jesuits  on  one  side,  to  their  eternal 
honor,  Frontenac  and  his  set  on  the  other, 
respectively  represent  for  all  time  the 
contest,  those  against,  these  for,  allowing 
the  existence  of  this  infernal  traffic.  Many 
persons  in  our  day,  professors  of  pedagogy 
and  “ pregnant  ” doctors  included,  are  not 
found  ranged  with  the  first,  for  whom 
they  seem  to  entertain  an  instinctive 
aversion. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  fling  in  our 
faces  such  wicked  statements  as  the  one 
under  consideration.  According  to  an 
estimate  made,  at  least,  with  care  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  approximate  the  truth, 
during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years  that  followed  the  founding  of  Quebec, 
it  would  seem  that  the  total  number  that 
roamed  the  west  frequenting  the  Indians 
could  not  have  amounted  to  7,000  per- 
sons ; but  set  down  10,500  persons.  The 


number  of  Indians  “converted,”  that  is, 
including  the  sick  and  dying  children  and 
adults  baptized,  during  the  same  period, 
was  over  25,000.  If  but  only  one-third 
the  adults  persevered,  and  as  such  alone 
swelled  the  number,  it  would  still  leave 
15,000  “ souls  saved  for  heaven.”  There- 
fore, if  every  individual,  according  to  the 
highest  estimate,  of  the  number  that  went 
among  the  Indians  “ became  an  Indian 
himself,”  the  balance  would  still  be  largely 
in  favor  of  the  “ converted.”  But  the  sup- 
position is  an  absurdity.  Now  compare 
these  statistics,  which  cannot  easily  be 
shown  to  be  unreasonable,  with  the 
“ pregnant,”  so  ceremoniously  introduced: 
“ for  every  Indian  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, hundreds  of  white  men  have  fallen  to 
the  level  of  barbarians,”  and  it  will  easily 
be  seen  that  great  men,  doctors  even,  with 
pomp  and  antithesis,  may  issue  their  judg- 
ments, and  the  same  be  accepted  with  the 
solemnities  of  adoption,  yet  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  POLITICAL  LOUISIANA. 

“ The  first  Louisiana,  in  a geographical 
sense,  is  that  of  Franquelin’s  great  map, 
1684. . . .The  first  political  Louisiana  was 
the  grant  made  to  Anthony  Crozat,  in 
1712,”  are  told  us  on  page  51.  Dr.  Hins- 
dale seems  fond  of  seven  league  boots 
traveling,  delightful,  perhaps,  when  one  is 
in  quest  of  “ new  conceptions,”  but  very 
unsatisfactory  when  one  wishes  to  know 
something  of  the  lands  one  is  passing 
over.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  first 
Louisiana  in  a geographical  sense  being 
that  of  Franquelin’s  map?  for  I do  not 
know.  Is  it,  that  Franquelin  first  platted 
it  ? Parkman,  whom  he  cites,  doesn’t  say 
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so,  and  it  isn’t  so  ; for  Marquette,  Hen- 
nepin and  Joliet  were  earlier,  and  the 
Thevenot  version  is  nearer  the  truth. 
Parkman  writes  : “ The  Louisiana  of  La 
Salle ” is  shown  on  the  Franquelin  map 
— a very  different  thing.  Professor  Hins- 
dale omits  the  last  two  qualifying  words. 
“ La  Salle’s  Louisiana  ” was  an  imagina- 
tion, part  of  the  splendid,  wonder-working 
“ poem,”  of  which  the  author  speaks  on 
page  37  ; it  was  Louisiana  with  immense 
additions  tacked  on  which  never  were  of 
its  belonging.  The  Wisconsin  river  region 
and  “the  unknown  northwest”  beyond, 
the  Sioux  region,  the  Lake  region  and 
“Ohio”  at  no  time  were  part  of  Louisiana. 

Again,  what  does  he  mean  by  the  “first 
political  Louisiana  ? ” The  context  seems 
to  indicate  a government  over  a certain 
territory.  But  a government  co-extensive 
with  territorial  limits,  definitely  separated 
from  Canada,  had  been  established  long 
before  under  Iberville,  and  continued  under 
his  successors;  and  though  its  limits  as  to 
confines  lacked  exactness,  as  much  can  be 
said,  in  part,  at  least,  of  the  limits  men- 
tioned in  the  Crozat  instrument.  What- 
ever of  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  a large 
sense,  and  its  appurtenances,  was  not  sub- 
ject to  Canada  was  under  the  government 
of  the  “Colony  of  the  Mississippi,”  other- 
wise Louisiana.  De  Callieres,  governor 
of  New  France,  complains,  in  a dispatch 
to  Ponchartrain,  1700,  that  he  had  not 
let  him  know  “ that  the  king  had  de- 
tached that  country. . . .from  the  general 
government  of  this  colony  (Canada),”  and 
the  same  minister  to  the  same  governor, 
1701,  informs  him  of  the  refusal  of  the 
king  to  place  the  new  colony  “ under  his 
orders.” 


It  is  said,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that 
in  the  “Crozat  grant”  was  the  first  de- 
scription attempted  of  the  supposed 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  excluding  the 
east  Mississippi  part  of  the  Illinois,  but 
that  is  very  different  from  the  “first  polit- 
ical Louisiana.” 

Has  the  author  made  a study  of  the 
history  of  Louisiana  other  than  dipping 
into  Monette  and  reading  Cable  ? If  so, 
why  has  he  put  such  strange  things  in  his 
book  ? Has  he  scrutinized  “ the  grant 
made  to  Anthony  Crozat  ” to  ascertain  its 
significance  ? Has  he  even  read  “ the  grant” 
through  with  ordinary  attention,  that  he 
tells  us,  “Crozat’s  Louisiana  was  a sepa- 
rate colony,  but  not  wholly  independent 
of  Canada,”  when  the  very  words  of  the 
instrument  are  : “ The  government  of 

Louisiana  shall  be  dependent  upon  the 
general  government  of  New  France,  to 
which  it  is  subordinate?” 

Professor  Hinsdale  seems  to  have  a 
fancy  for  generalizations  grouped  pictur- 
esquely ; but  most  persons,  probably,  pre- 
fer plain  facts  stated  with  exactness.  What 
he  has  said  about  “Crozat  ” and  “Crozat’s 
Louisiana”  does  not  satisfy  this  prefer- 
ence. Somehow,  I suspect  he  never  read 
“ the  grant,”  but  borrowed  another’s  ac- 
count of  it ; and  if  so,  he  is  not  the  first 
person  who  has  undertaken  to  instruct  the 
world  in  a matter  about  which  he  himself 
needed  instruction.  There  was  no  Cro- 
zat’s Louisiana. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
here,  that  the  decree  often  loosely  called 
“ Crozat’s  charter,”  among  the  several 
things  it  effected,  was  especially  potential 
for  two  most  important  objects  entirely 
independent  of  each  other : First,  to 
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create  anew  “a  government  of  Louisiana.” 
Next,  to  grant  a trade  monopoly  to  an 
individual.  I lay  stress  on  this  distinction 
as  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  instrument. 

“The  government  of  Louisiana”  was 
dependent  upon  and  subordinate  to  the 
governor  of  Canada.  The  trade  monopoly 
was  not;  it  was  absolute.  “The  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana”  continued  to  the 
close  of  French  dominion;  the  monopoly 
perished  in  a few  years. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  however 
extensive,  territorially,  was  the  Crozat 
monopoly — a question  which  does  not 
concern  us  here — the  Louisiana  of  Cro- 
zat’s  day  was  dismembered  Louisiana ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  Illinois  country, 
at  least  the  east  Mississippi  part,  was  cut 
off  and  annexed  to  Canada,  and  so  re- 
mained as  long  as  Crozat’s  exclusive 
privileges  continued. 

DISTRICT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS. 

“In  1717,”  says  the  book,  page  51, 
“ Illinois,  with  limits  not  very  different 
from  those  of  the  present  state,  was  made 
a separate  government  but  still  dependent 
upon  Louisiana.  Still  later,  the  Wabash 

country  was  separated  from  Illinois 

They  were  personal  governments — gov- 
ernments of  officers,  not  of  laws.  The 
governor  and  the  intendant  commonly 
quarreled,  as  the  king,  no  doubt,  expected 
and  desired.”  A bundle  of  mistakes, 
confusion  and  nonsense.  There  was  no 
“ Illinois  ” — the  term  belongs  to  Amer- 
ican times — but  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
pays  des  Illinois , the  country  of  the  Illi- 
nois Indians;  and  the  Illinois  country  was 
not  made  a separate  government  in  1717, 


or  at  any  other  time.  There  never  was  a 
governor,  or  an  intendant,  in  the  Illinois 
or  the  Wabash,  and,  consequently,  they 
did  not  quarrel.  They  are  part  of  the 
“ new  conception  ” of  the  author. 

A half  educated  backwoodsman,  like 
this  writer,  may  be  excused  for  misusing 
language  and  writing  loosely,  but  one 
expects  from  a professor  of  the  science 
of  pedagogy  exactness  in  terms,  and  that 
he  will  not  apply  those  of  a present  es- 
tablished meaning  to  a condition  of  things 
totally  different  from  the  present  time. 
Besides,  writers  fond  of  Frenchifications, 
“ R6collet-ing  ” when  there  is  not  the 
slightest  occasion,  could  indulge  their 
fancy  in  this  line  and  still  be  correct  in 
fact,  in  regard  to  French  officials,  by  de- 
signating these  personages  as  they  were 
called  and  popularly  known  in  their  own 
language  ; but  if  they  prefer  their  mother 
tongue,  at  least  let  them  use  the  corres- 
ponding English  terms,  and  not  fanciful 
appellations.  From  first  to  last  during 
French  times  in  the  valley  there  was  but 
one  official  known  as  governor,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  king  at  New  Orleans ; 
the  civil  officer  next  to  him  was  not  an 
intendant,  but  a commissaire  ordofinateur , 
translate  as  you  like. 

The  historical  facts  are  as  follows  : In 
1717,  when  the  Crozat  monopoly — not 
“ the  government  of  Louisiana  ” — was 
surrendered  to  the  king,  and  the  Company 
of  the  West  obtained  the  control  of  the 
colony,  the  Illinois  country  was  re- 
annexed to  it.  In  1721,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants,  the  whole  of 
Louisiana  was  divided  into  nine  districts, 
and  each  provided  with  a chef  lieu — chief 
place,  or  district  seat — where  its  affairs 
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were  officially  transacted  ; a commandant, 
who  also  exercised  certain  civil  functions ; 
a judge,  a clerk,  a bailiff,  who  executed 
the  decrees  of  the  court,  an  attorney  for 
the  king,  a notary  and  a storekeeper. 
These  districts  and  officers,  relatively  to 
the  times,  bore  somewhat  the  same  rela- 
tions to  the  supreme  government  at  New 
Orleans  with  its  superior  tribunals, 
that  a county  bears  to  a state.  The  dis- 
tricts equipped  with  the  machinery  of 
local  administration  continued  down  to 
the  cession.  In  1723  the  Wabash  was 
cut  off  from  the  Illinois  and  made  a 
separate  district.* 

* I do  not  know  whether  the  decree  was  carried 
into  effect  in  that  year  or  later.  This  decree  is  of 
considerable  historical  importance  as  showing  that 
the  Illinois  and  the  district  originally  extended  east- 
wardly  to  where  the  Scioto  post  was  later  estab- 
lished, which  post  was  a part  of  Canada ; and 
northwardly,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Wabash,  to  the 
range  of  the  tribes  around  Ouitenon,  which  always 
belonged  to  Canada.  Might  it  not  lead  to  some- 
thing definite,  were  those  specially  interested  in  the 
beginning  of  Vincennes,  instead  of  confounding  the 
hamlet  with  Juchereau’s  tannery  establishment,  or 
inventing  dates,  or  copying  Bancroft  or  someone  else, 
to  endeavor  to  ascertain  when  the  decree  of  1723 
was  put  into  force  in  regard  to  the  Wabash  ? For 
then  and  there,  Vincennes,  if  not  already  in  ex- 
istence, of  which  I have  not  found  proof,  must  have 
begun.  I am  certain  the  information  can  be  had 
without  much  difficulty  if  someone  is  willing  to  pay 
for  the  search.  The  ordinance  of  1714,  decreeing 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a fort,  Au  Onabache, 
to  be  commanded  by  Richebourg,  with  forty  men, 
but  which  was  never  built,  meant  the  lower  Ohio 
river.  Bobe’s  letter  to  Delisle  says  : “Towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Oabache,  on  the  Mississippi.” 

The  trans- Wabash  region  must  have  been  part  of 
the  Illinois  country  from  the  earliest  times.  It  was 
frequently  called  the  Illinois  until  after  1763.  In  the 
dispute  as  to  limits  between  the  governor  of  Canada 
and  the  colony  of  the  Mississippi  - that  is,  Louisiana 
— in  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
former  urged  that  the  Ohio  river  should  be  the 
dividing  line,  which  he  would  scarcely  have  done 
had  the  Illinois  country  not  then  extended  beyond 
the  Wabash  stream. 


The  district  of  the  Illinois  thus  con- 
stituted included  only  so  much  of  the 
state  that  retains  the  name  as  is  bounded 
by  the  Wabash,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Illinois  rivers,  and  a line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion  to  a 
point  not  far  above  Lake  Peoria  but 
it  extended  westwardly,  between  the  Arkan- 
saw  and  the  Sioux  regions,  to  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  district  was  ten  times 
larger  than  the  present  state  of  the  name. 
The  Illinois  of  Renault  de  la  Renaudiere, 
for  which  he  wanted  Negroes,  was  chiefly 
in  the  present  state  of  Missouri,  where 
the  mines  were.  He  had  extensive  and 
costly  works  within  twenty  miles  of  St- 
Louis. 

The  government  of  the  district  was  not 
one  of  “ officers,”  but  of  law.  The  laws 
of  France,  the  Custom  of  Paris,  intro- 
duced formally  in  the  decree  creating 
“the  Government  of  Louisiana,”  were 
specifically  renewed  in  that  giving  the 
monopoly  of  the  colony  to  the  Company 
of  the  West.  Causes  were  tried,  and  other 
legal  proceedings  had,  relatively  to  cir- 
cumstances, much  as  in  France,  and 
appeals  were  always  open  to  the  superior 
court  at  New  Orleans.  The  record  of 
one  of  the  judges — Buchet — running 
through  many  years,  is  still  in  existence, 
in  which  the  legal  proceedings  and  judg- 
ments of  the  court  are  succinctly  written 
out,  still  substantially  somewhat  as  the 
records  of  our  courts.  Land  was  had  for 
the  asking,  and  the  commandant  and 

fBeckwith,  on  the  authority  of  Pownall,  says  that 
about  the  time  of  the  old  French  and  Indian  war, 
the  district  was  enlarged  to  include  the  triangle 
bounded  by  the  Illinois,  the  Mississippi  and  Rock 
rivers.  I have  not  been  able  to  find  proof  of  this 
extension. 
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judge  always  signed  the  grant.  The  com- 
mandant did  not  perform  the  functions  of 
the  judge,  nor  the  judge  trench  upon  the 
duties  of  the  notary  or  attorney. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  list  of  unnoticed  objectionable 
statements  is  still  a long  one,  but  limited 
is  the  space  allowed  the  reviewer  ; there- 
fore, he  lets  the  rest  go,  and  passes  on  to 
the  closing  days  of  the  “ Old  Northwest/’ 
the  fall  of  Canada,  in  1760,  and  the  treaty 
of  1763.  But  of  them  the  author  has 
little  or  nothing  of  consequence  to  say. 
Yet  he  could  have  found  much  to  write 
about  them  well  worth  writing.  He  has 
prepared  instead  a long  antithetical  cata- 
logue of  what  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
“ stood  for  ” respectively — fantastic,  syno- 
nymic substitutes  for  their  names — ac- 
cording to  which,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  former  was  to  be  taken  for  everything 
that  was  good,  the  latter  for  all  that  was 
bad.  But  in  place  of  heeding  these 
catalogued  phantasms  gibbering  their 
routine  lesson,  let  us,  rather,  listen  to 
what  the  British  hero  said  of  himself  and 
his  mission,  to  the  voice  of  history  and 
the  echoes  of  fact : “ We  come  not  to 
disturb  you,  either  in  property  or  religion, 
so  long  as  you  remain  neutral — we  come 
to  war  on  our  enemies,  the  army  and 
navy  of  France.”  Wolfe  was  the  instru- 
ment of  the  aggressive  spirit  of  Pitt,  of  a 
determined  purpose  to  crush  France  for 
the  commercial  and  maritime  aggrandize- 
ment of  England  and  to  make  her 
supreme  among  the  nations.  As  the 
storm  cloud  represents  the  stored  force 
which  leaps  with  shattering  violence  upon 
those  objects  to  which  its  law  directs  its 


course,  so  Wolfe  may  be  said  to  “ stand 
for  ” a state  policy  which  he  was  appointed 
to  promote  by  force  of  arms.  But  more, 
and  above  all,  Wolfe,  unconsciously,  was 
the  selected  minister  of  the  Almighty  to 
do  justice  upon  those  whose  measure  of 
iniquity  had  long  been  filled  to  overflow- 
ing ; he  “ stood  for  ” and  was  the  thun- 
derbolt of  God  to  rive  and  destroy 
forever  in  our  American  land  the  tie  of 
government  and  dominion  which  bound 
us  to  administrators  and  rulers  beyond 
the  sea,  whose  vices  and  horrible  wicked- 
nesses had  merited  the  vengeance  of 
heaven. 

The  “ Old  Northwest”  vanishes,  and  it 
is  not  proposed  to  follow  the  author  into 
the  new,  which,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
line  of  demarcation  he  himself  points 
out  is  so  plain  and  so  broad  that  no  one 
can  mistake  it.  The  breath  of  Anglo- 
American  civilization  passed  over  the 
land  like  the  sirocco,  blasting  and  destroy- 
ing the  French  settlements  as  well  as  the 
Indians,  so  that  scarcely  a trace  of 
them  can  be  found  in  the  northwest  of 
to-day — the  population  is  as  effectually 
lost  in  the  past  as  the  Mound  Builders. 
The  French  settlements  did  not  become 
an  element  in  the  civilization  of  the 
northwest  (see  pp.  159  to  161).  Holding 
these  views  and  more  of  the  same  sort, 
and  expressing  them  so  strongly,  why  did 
he  try  to  yoke  what  to  him  is  a dead 
past — physically,  morally,  intellectually 
dead ; dead  in  branch,  stem  and  root, 
without  survivor  or  representative ; dead 
in  affinity  and  potentiality — with  the  liv- 
ing present,  and  think  to  make  of  the  im- 
possible conjunction  an  “historical  unit.” 
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Picking  out  an  item  here  and  there  as 
strikes  one’s  fancy,  without  consulting  an 
original  authority  or  a document,  or 
taking  pains  to  ascertain  whether  such 
pickings  are  flowers  or  weeds,  may  be  easy 
and  pleasant ; but  what  is  thus  gathered 
is  apt  to  turn  out  a collection  of  facts, 
half  facts  and  all  sorts  of  mistakes,  in- 


cluding those  of  one’s  own  commission. 
For  such  as  wish  to  collect  a nosegay  in 
the  garden  of  the  “Old  Northwest” 
after  this  fashion,  what  a blessed  thing 
it  is  that  Parkman  has  written  books, 
that  compilations  exist  and  indexes  have 
been  invented. 

Oscar  W.  Collet. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  MARQUETTE,  MICHIGAN. 


I. 


Marquette,  Michigan,  is  a city  of 
about  eight  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  The  stranger,  on  vis- 
iting it  for  the  first  time,  is  surprised  to 
find  so  enterprising  and  prosperous  a city 
in  a region  usually  considered  so  remote 
from  the  centres  of  commerce  and  civili- 
zation. Traveling  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  by  rail  from  St.  Ignace,  at 
which  point  one  leaves  behind  the  great 
steamers  of  the  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
lines  and  other  evidences  of  connection 
with  the  older  cities,  and  seems  to  plunge 
into  an  interminable  wilderness,  broken 
only  here  and  there  by  the  rudest  attempts 
at  clearing,  heightens  the  impression  which 
the  stranger  feels  in  passing  over  this  route 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  is  being  con- 
veyed into  an  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourn  “ he  begins  to  think  seriously 
of  the  possibilities  of  ever  returning.”  He 
is,  however,  measurably  reassured  as  he 
emerges  from  the  dismal  forest  and  catches 
a glimpse  of  the  city  across  the  beautiful 
Iron  bay,  around  an  arc  of  which  the 
train  soon  curves  to  its  station  in  the  heart 


of  a busy,  bustling  town,  with  well-paved 
streets,  fine  business  houses  and  no  lack 
of  evidences  of  modern  progress. 

Marquette  is  not  remote,  nor  indeed  is 
any  city  situated  on  the  great  lines  of  com- 
merce and  communication  which  connect 
it  with  the  whole  busy  world.  Our  great 
lines  of  railroad  and  waterways  have  made 
all  our  cities  metropolitan,  and  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  St.  Paul,  Detroit  and 
Marquette  are  as  much  in  the  world  as 
are  New  York  and  Boston.  Marquette 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
of  railway  connecting  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific with  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  viz.,  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  & Atlantic  railroad 
and  its  connections,  lately  established  by 
the  enterprise  and  capital  of  Mr.  James 
McMillen  and  others.  This  road  inter- 
sects the  entire  Upper  Peninsula,  trav- 
ersing the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
from  its  two  eastern  termini — Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  St.  Ignace — to  Duluth,  having 
branches  south  to  Republic  and  north  to 
Houghton  and  Hancock.  It  connects 
with  the  great  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
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system  at  Negaunee,  twelve  miles  west  of 
Marquette,  and  with  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral and  the  Grand  Rapids  & Indiana 
railroads  at  Mackinaw,  where  it  also  con- 
nects with  the  lake  steamers  plying  be- 
tween Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and 
the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan — Milwaukee 
and  Chicago.  The  Duluth,  South  Shore 
& Atlantic  railroad  runs  through  trains 
east  and  west  daily,  crossing  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw,  without  change,  on  the  new 
transfer  steamer,  St.  Ignace. 

Marquette  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  iron- 
mining and  shipping  interests  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan.  Its  situation  is 
on  Iron  bay,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Superior,  so 
named  from  the  discovery  of  iron  deposits 
in  this  vicinity  in  1844.  Marquette  light- 
house, erected  by  the  government  in  1853, 
is  in  latitude  46  degrees,  32  minutes,  55 
seconds  north,  and  longitude  87  degrees, 
22  minutes,  12  seconds  west.  The  view 
from  it  is  extensive  and  beautiful.  The 
Stannard  Rock  light,  erected  in  1882,  is 
plainly  visible  on  a clear  night  from  the 
light-house  in  Marquette  harbor,  a distance 
of  forty  miles. 

Although  the  climate  of  this  region  is 
subject  to  occasional  dense  mists,  and 
often  chilly  to  almost  midsummer,  its 
atmosphere  in  fair  weather  is  most  healthy 
and  invigorating,  making  it  a most  delight- 
ful region  in  which  to  spend  the  heat  of 
summer.  Some  of  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  have  their  elegant  summer  homes 
on  the  breezy  bluffs  overlooking  the  bay, 
but  spend  their  winters  in  Florida  or 
southern  California. 

The  city  of  Marquette  is  about  equi- 
distant from  the  St.  Mary’s  and  Montreal 
rivers,  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries 


of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie ; four  hundred  and  forty-six 
miles  by  water  from  Detroit ; and  four 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  by  rail  from 
Chicago. 

On  approaching  the  city  by  water  it 
presents  a picturesque  appearance.  Its 
general  aspect  is  that  of  an  amphitheatre, 
rising  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye,  and  on 
both  sides  from  the  centre,  which  is 
pierced  by  the  several  busy  mining  rail- 
roads, shooting  backwards  and  forwards 
almost  incessantly  to  and  from  the  long 
tresseled  ore  docks,  in  the  pockets  of 
which  are  deposited  thousands  of  tons  of 
the  incipient  iron  daily.  The  railroad 
company  have  three  ore  piers,  one  of 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best 
in  the  world,  being  1,222  feet  long,  38 
feet  high,  with  136  ore  pockets,  and  a 
working  capacity  of  6,000  tons  per  day. 
The  aggregate  capacity  is  about  15,000 
tons  per  day. 

More  than  one  quarter  of  all  the  iron 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  made 
from  the  ores  of  Marquette.  In  1873  the 
shipments  of  ore  from  this  range  amounted 
to  1,167,379  tons;  pig-iron,  71,507  tons; 
ore  and  pig-iron  combined,  1,238,886 
tons,  valued  at  $11,395,887.  The  total 
product  of  all  the  mines  from  1856  to 
1875,  inclusive,  was  8,619,519  tons  of 
ore  ; pig-iron,  601,104  tons;  ore  and  pig- 
iron  combined,  9,160,224  tons,  valued  at 
$69,155,494.  From  1875  to  1888 — not 
inclusive  of  the  latter  year — there  were 
shipped  16,688,275  tons  of  ore,  making  a 
grand  aggregate  since  1856  of  25,207,794 
tons,  or  a cash  value  of  $188,428,260+. 

Marquette  was  incorporated  as  a city 
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February  27,  1871.  The  first  election 
under  the  charter  was  held  April  3,  when 
H.  H.  Stafford  was  chosen  mayor,  and 
Arch.  Benedict  recorder.  An  effective  fire 
department  was  organized  after  the  great 
fire  of  1868,  which  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  business  part  of  the  city.  About  the 
same  time  the  city  was  supplied  with  gas 
and  with  a Holly  system  of  water-works. 
The  city  has  an  excellent  system  of  public 
schools,  a public  library  and  a prosperous 
daily  newspaper — The  Marquette  Mining 
Journal. 

Marquette  is  a cathedral  town,  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter’s  and  of  the  Episcopal  residence 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Vertin,  D.  D., 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula. The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  the  state,  and  is  nearly  com- 
pleted at  a cost  of  $160,000.  It  is  of  the 
beautiful  Marquette  free  stone,  as  are  also 
most  of  the  other  churches  in  the  city. 
It  is  rare  to  find  so  many  fine  churches  in 
a city  of  the  size  and  age  of  Marquette. 
The  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  churches  are  fine  structures, 
and — as  a symbol  of  good'  fellowship,  I 
take  it,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  aspira- 
tions they  all  cherish  towards  higher  spir- 
itual attainments — they  are  grouped  in 
friendly  proximity  to  each  other  on  the 
most  select  hill  in  the  city.  It  might  not 
inappropriately  be  called  “ Zion’s  hill.” 

The  deposits  of  iron  ore  which  oc- 
casioned the  settlement  of  Marquette 
first  became  practically  known  in  the  year 
1844.  I take  the  following  account  of 
their  discovery  from  the  historical  address 
of  Honorable  S.  P.  Ely,  delivered  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  1876  : 


In  the  summer  of  that  year  [1844]  the  late  Wil- 
liam A.  Burt,  deputy  surveyor  under  Dr.  Houghton 
for  the  linear  survey  of  this  portion  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  was  engaged  in  running  the  township 
lines  in  this  county  [Marquette],  and  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  September  encamped  with  his  party  at 
the  east  end  of  Teal  lake.  Mr.  Jacob  Houghton 
was  a member  of  the  party,  and  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  first  discovery  of  iron  ore,  which 
I extract  from  A.  P.  Swineford’s  excellent  history 
and  review  of  this  region  : “ On  the  morning  of 
the  nineteenth  of  September,  1844,  we  started  to  run 
the  line  south  between  ranges  twenty-six  and 
twenty-seven.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  hill  to  the 
south  of  the  lake,  the  compassman  began  to  notice 
the  fluctuations  in  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  We  were,  of  course,  using  the  solar  com- 
pass of  which  Mr.  Burt  was  the  inventor,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  excitement  of  the  old  gentle- 
man when  viewing  the  changes  of  variation — the 
needle  not  actually  traversing  alike  in  any  two 
places.  He  kept  changing  his  position  to  take  ob- 
servations, all  the  while  saying,  * How  could  they 
survey  this  country  without  my  compass?  What 
could  be  done  here  without  my  compass?'  It  was 
the  full  and  complete  realization  of  what  he  had 
foreseen  when  struggling  through  the  first  stages  of 
his  invention.  At  length  the  compassman  called  for 
us  all  to  come  and  see  a variation  which  would  beat 
them  all.  As  we  looked  at  the  instrument,  to  our 
astonishment  the  north  end  of  the  needle  was 
traversing  a few  degrees  to  the  south  of  west.  Mr. 
Burt  called  out,  ‘ Boys,  look  around  and  see  what 
you  can  find.’  We  all  left  the  line,  some  going  to 
the  east,  some  going  to  the  west,  and  all  of  us  re- 
turned with  specimens  of  iron  ore,  mostly  gathered 
from  outcrops.  This  was  along  the  first  mile  from 
Teal  lake.  We  carried  out  all  the  specimens  we 
could  conveniently.”  Mr.  G-  N.  Mellen  of  Romeo, 
Michigan,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  has  still  in  his 
possession  one  of  the  specimens  found  that  day. 
This,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  was  the  first  dis- 
covery by  white  men  of  iron  ore  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  development  of  this  ore  affords  a 
history  quite  as  marvelous  in  some  of  its 
aspects  as  that  of  its  discovery.  The 
mysterious  Providence  that  shapes  the 
destinies  of  men  and  nations  seems  to 
have  been  at  work  drawing  men  from 
their  comfortable  homes  into  the  wilder- 
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ness  to  prepare  the  way  for  others  destined 
to  aid  in  developing  the  immense  re- 
sources hidden  in  lands  hitherto  deemed 
worthless. 

When  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  offered 
to  the  state  in  lieu  of  the  small  strip  set 
off  to  Ohio  from  her  southern  border 
in  1836,  it  was  hardly  considered  worth 
accepting  as  a gift.  But  influences  were 
at  work  which  in  less  than  a decade  de- 
veloped the  promise  that  this  rugged 
Upper  Peninsula  was  destined  to  become 
the  richest  portion  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Prior  to  the  first  great  step  taken  by 
the  government  in  the  construction  of  the 
ship  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which 
was  finished  in  1855,  whereby  the  ores  of 
these  exhaustless  mines  might  be  shipped 
down  the  lakes  to  the  borders  of  the  coal 
fields  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
pioneers  had  done  the  hardest  of  their 
work  in  preparing  the  way  and  rendering 
this  and  every  other  practical  step  in  the 
mining  enterprises  of  this  region  possible. 
If  theexplorers  and  discoverers  of  the  mines 
are  worthy  of  a place  in  history,  surely  those 
who  have  developed  them  and  planted 
civilized  communities  in  these  wilds  are 
entitled  to  higher  honor.  The  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  pioneers  can  never  be 
fully  discharged.  They  displayed  more 
steadiness  and  hardihood,  more  patience 
and  endurance,  more  fertility  of  resource 
amidst  trials  and  difficulties  than  have 
ever  been  exhibited  by  soldiers  on  battle- 
fields, whose  path  of  duty  led  to  unknown 
graves.  No  monument  can  be  reared 
that  shall  adequately  record  the  deeds  of 
these  real  heroes,  who,  in  the  settlement 
of  this  rugged  and  remote  region,  en- 


countered perils  and  hardships  which  the 
present  generation  can  little  appreciate. 

The  following  will  introduce  to  the 
reader  one  of  these  pioneers,  who  was 
the  first  to  erect  his  home  and  forge,  and 
begin  the  process  of  reducing  iron  ore  on 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Marquette  : 

AMOS  ROGERS  HARLOW. 

Amos  Rogers  Harlow,  whose  por- 
trait accompanies  this  sketch,  was  born  in 
Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  April,  1815.  He  is  a lineal 
descendant  of  Captain  William  Harlow, 
who  came  to  Plymouth  colony  in  the  year 
1642.  It  is  related  in  Thatcher’s  ‘History 
of  Plymouth,’  that,  at  the  close  of  King 
Philip’s  war,  when  the  fort  built  by  the 
pilgrims  at  Plymouth  was  no  longer 
needed  as  a defence  against  the  Indians, 
it  was  taken  down  and  its  timbers  sold  to 
William  Harlow,  who  used  the  same  in 
the  construction  of  his  house.  The  old 
mansion  is  still  standing,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1887  was  identified  as  the 
house  built  and  occupied  by  William  Har- 
low more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  by 
one  of  his  descendants,  William  T.  Har- 
low, esq.,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
and  Honorable  William  T.  Davis,  ex- 
member of  congress  and  author  of  the 
‘Landmarks  of  Plymouth.’  An  inter- 
esting letter,  giving  an  account  of  the 
discovery  and  identification  of  the  house, 
was  published  in  the  New  England  Home 
Journal,  at  Worcester,  and  copied  into  the 
Marquette  Mining  Journal  of  August  22, 
1887. 

Many  of  Mr.  Harlow’s  ancestors  on 
both  sides  lived  in  the  towns  of  Duxbury 
and  Marshfield  in  the  old  colony.  His 
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parents,  Abner  and  Persis  (Rogers)  Har- 
low, were  born  in  Plymouth  county,  and 
removed  to  Shrewsbury  in  1813.  Here 
Mr.  Harlow  received  a common  school 
education,  and  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, went  to  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a machinist — the 
terms  of  his  apprenticeship  being  that 
he  should  serve  until  he  was  twenty-one? 
and  should  receive,  in  addition  to  his 
board,  six  weeks  of  schooling  and  forty 
dollars  a year.  The  failure  of  his  em- 
ployer in  1834  released  him  from  the 
unexpired  part  of  his  engagement.  But 
having  been  a diligent  and  apt  apprentice, 
and,  withal,  pleased  with  his  occupation, 
he  had  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in 
1835  he  was  qualified  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  machinery  on  his 
own  account,  which  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed successfully  until  June,  1849.  In 
the  meantime  he  married,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  April,  1839,  Elizabeth  M.  Barber 
of  Worcester,  who  died  at  that  place  Jan- 
uary 29,  1840,  leaving  an  infant  son, 
George  Prentice.  On  September  28, 
1844,  he  married  Olive  Lavira  Bacon,  the 
estimable  lady  who  is  still  his  companion 
after  forty-four  years  of  married  life,  and 
who  has  shared  with  him  the  privations 
and  hardships  incident  to  the  settlement 
of  a new  country. 

When  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  on  Lake 
Superior  became  widely  known,  compan- 
ies were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  utilizing  the  ore.  The  first 
company  of  the  kind  to  operate  in  this 
region  was  the  Jackson  Iron  Mining  com- 
pany, organized  in  1847,  and  which  in 
that  year  took  possession  of  the  Jackson 
mines,  twelve  miles  west  of  Marquette. 


Mr.  Harlow  and  others  at  Worcester 
had  in  contemplation  the  organization  of 
a company  to  operate  in  the  section 
known  as  Moody’s  location.  They  deemed 
it  advisable  to  move  with  caution.  Mr. 
Harlow  went  to  Boston  to  consult  with 
Professor  Whitney,  who,  with  Professor 
Foster,  had  conducted  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  but  whose 
valuable  report  had  not  then  been  pub- 
lished. On  the  fifth  of  March,  1849,  Mr. 
Harlow  organized  the  Marquette  Iron 
company,  consisting  of  himself,  Water- 
man A.  Fisher  and  Edward  Clark  of 
Worcester,  and  Robert  J.  Graveraet  of 
Mackinac,  Michigan. 

While  the  company  were  making  prep- 
arations for  the  shipment  of  their  supplies 
and  equipments,  Mr.  Graveraet,  with  nine 
others  from  Mackinac,  went  forward  to 
secure  possession  of  the  mines  and  to 
begin  operations,  arriving  at  Moody’s  loca- 
tion early  in  May.  Of  this  party  were 
Honorable  Peter  White,  then  a lad  of 
eighteen  ; Dr.  E.  C.  Rogers,  a brother  of 
Randolph  Rogers,  the  sculptor;  James 
Chapman  and  others.  Samuel  Moody, 
proprietor  of  the  location,  and  John  H. 
Mann  had  been  there  during  the  previous 
summer  and  winter. 

Mr.  Harlow  and  his  party  from  Wor- 
cester, consisting  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Martha  W.  Bacon, 
Mr.  Edward  Clark,  and  a number  of 
mechanics  and  employes,  arrived  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  on  July  2,  1849,  by  steamers 
from  Buffalo  and  Detroit.  It  was  the 
cholera  season,  and  excessively  hot  on  the 
lower  lakes ; cholera  broke  out  on  board 
the  steamer  which  brought  them  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit,  and  the  captain  died 
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on  that  trip  at  Milwaukee.  They  had, 
however,  changed  boats  at  Detroit,  but 
cholera  also  broke  out  on  this,  and  one  of 
the  passengers  died  before  reaching  Mack- 
inac. Mr.  Harlow  made  arrangements  to 
leave  his  family  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in 
care  of  the  Baptist  mission,  and  came  on 
with  the  rest  of  the  party  and  such  pro- 
visions as  they  could  take  on  board  the 
little  schooner  Fur  Trader , arriving  at 
Carp  river,  now  Marquette,  on  the  sixth  of 
July,  1849. 

Casting  anchor  ten  miles  out  in  the 
lake  in  a dead  calm,  they  fired  the  little 
swivel  on  board  as  a signal,  and  were  met 
and  rowed  to  shore  in  a Mackinac  boat 
by  some  of  their  men  who  had  preceded 
them — Lorenzo  Wheelock,  Major  Clark 
and  a carpenter  named  Jacobs.  There 
were  on  board  at  this  arrival  Amos  R. 
Harlow  and  Edward  Clark  of  the  com- 
pany ; Charles  Johnson  of  the  Jackson 
forge  ; Samuel  Moody,  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  Moody’s  location  ; James  Kelly, 
a carpenter,  Pierson  Cowee  and  a man 
named  Gates,  machinists. 

At  the  Jackson  forge,  twelve  miles  west, 
were  Philo  M.  Everett,  the  superintendent 
of  the  w'orks,  now  the  oldest  living  resi- 
dent of  Marquette  county  ; A.  N.  Barney 
and  family  ; Edgar  Kidney  and  family ; 
Joshua  Hodgkins  and  family;  James 
Peters,  James  McKerchie  and  Nahum 
Keyes. 

Charley  Kobogum,  the  Indian  landlord, 
kept  the  only  place  of  entertainment  at 
the  landing — the  “ Cedar  House,”  referred 
to  in  Mr.  White’s  reminiscences.  Both 
Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Harlow  testify  to  the 
good  fare  of  fish,  duck,  fresh  venison,  and 
vegetables  from  the  Indian  garden  near 


the  lake  shore,  with  which  he  regaled  them 
after  their  surfeit  of  salt  pork  and  stale 
bread  on  board  the  boat.  Charley’s 
squaw,  Margaret,  was  quite  a famous 
cook  and  hostess.  Mr.  Harlow  boarded 
in  the  Indian  shanty  until  he  erected  a 
small  house  of  his  own. 

Peter  White,  who,  as  I have  said,  went 
to  Moody’s  location  in  May,  thus  refers 
to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Harlow  : 

On  the  tenth  of  July  we  came  away  from  the 
mountains,  bag  and  baggage,  arriving  at  the  lake 
shore,  as  we  then  termed  it,  before  noon.  Mr.  Harlow 
had  arrived  with  quite  a number  of  mechanics,  some 
goods,  lots  of  money,  and  what  was  better  than  all, 
we  got  a glimpse  of  some  female  faces.  We  were 
all  much  excited  and  buoyant  with  the  hope  of 
bright  and  dazzling  prospects  before  us. 

At  one  o’clock  that  day  we  commenced  clearing 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Marquette.  We  be- 
gan by  chopping  off  the  trees  and  brush  at  the  point 
of  rocks  near  the  brick  blacksmith  shop,  just  south  of 
the  shore  end  of  the  Cleveland  ore  docks. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July  Mr.  Harlow 
started  on  his  return  trip  to  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Graveraet  and  Mr.  Clark  re- 
paired, via  Lake  Michigan,  to  Milwaukee 
to  employ  laborers.  The  former  returned 
in  due  time  with  a large  number  of  em- 
ployes, mostly  Germans  and  French.  But 
Mr.  Clark  was  taken  with  cholera  and 
died  on  his  way  back  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie — 
at  least  his  disease  was  supposed  to  have 
been  cholera,  though  it  may  have  been  the 
malignant  ship  fever  which  made  a hospi- 
tal of  the  little  settlement  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  immigrants  from  Milwaukee,  and 
so  frightened  the  Indians  that  most  of 
them  fled  precipitately  up  the  lake  in  their 
canoes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  Mr.  Har- 
low returned.  His  family  had  preceded 
him  by  a few  days,  having  met  with  an 
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opportunity  to  come  up  from  the  Sault. 
The  chances  to  reach  here  at  that  time 
were  very  uncertain,  as  there  were  but  few 
boats  on  the  lake  and  none  made  regular 
trips  to  this  point.  Ontonogon  was  the 
chief  point  of  destination  for  the  Lake 
Superior  boats  at  that  time,  and  if  any  of 
them  turned  aside  to  convey  either  freight 
or  passengers  here,  it  was  because  extra 
inducements  were  offered  them.  The 
small  propellers,  Napoleon  and  Independ- 
ence, were  the  only  ones  then  plying  on 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  little  schooner 
Fur  Trader  was  about  the  only  resource 
of  the  settlers  at  Iron  Bay. 

Mr.  Harlow  brought  on  from  Worcester 
a thirty-five  horse-power  engine  and  boil- 
ers, sets  of  machinists’  tools,  the  necessary 
machinery  and  appliances  for  a forge,  cir- 
cular saw-mill,  etc.  After  some  delays  on 
the  way  they  arrived  here  on  the  schooner 
Fur  Trader , Captain  Calvin  Ripley,  com- 
mander. Of  course  there  was  no  dock  or 
landing  for  the  vessels,  and  the  rock  in 
the  harbor,  afterwards  known  as  Ripley’s 
Rock,  was  used  as  a dock  for  the  time 
being.  The  schooner,  being  of  light 
draft,  was  brought  up  alongside  the  rock, 
the  heavy  machinery  unloaded  thereon, 
and  a slide  or  track  constructed  thence  to 
the  shore.  In  this  manner  the  engine 
was  landed  ; the  boilers  were  plugged  at 
both  ends  and  floated  or  rolled  to  the 
shore. 

Not  merely  in  getting  their  first  plant 
established,  but  in  the  progress  of  their 
work,  many  difficulties  arose  which  it  was 
impossible  for  men  inexperienced  in  min- 
ing and  making  iron  to  have  anticipated. 
And  then  the  distance  was  so  great  to  get 
anything  that  was  needed.  Mr.  Harlow 
6 


was  a good  machinist  and  perfectly  at 
home  in  a well  ordered  machine-shop,  but 
here  were  conditions  which  his  experience 
had  not  encountered.  To  all  of  them  the 
business  was  new,  to  be  prosecuted  under 
new  circumstances,  and  many  necessary 
appliances  had  to  be  improvised ; yet 
“ Yankee  genius,”  as  on  thousands  of  other 
occasions,  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

In  October,  1849,  Mr.  Harlow  put  in 
operation  a steam  saw-mill — the  first  in 
Marquette — and  the  night  following  sawed 
the  shingles  and  shingled  the  first  house 
in  the  place  by  moonlight.  Those  who 
have  seen  an  Indian  summer  moonlight 
upon  the  soft  autumn  scenery  of  this  bay 
may  well  imagine  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
But  probably  Mr.  Harlow  was  so  urgently 
pressed  in  securing  a shelter  for  his  wife 
and  family  that  he  thought  of  it  more  as 
a utility  than  as  a beauty.  It  is  so  with 
us  ever ; we  think  of  things  and  experi- 
ences in  the  light  of  whatever  most  ab- 
sorbs us  at  the  time.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  nature,  we  must  have 
leisure  from  the  pressing  demands  of  bread 
and  shelter  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Previous  to  this  Mr.  Harlow’s  family  had 
occupied  the  little  cedar  hut  upon  the 
bank.  The  Indians  here  at  that  time  were 
very  kind  and  hospitable. 

On  November  30,  1849,  the  first  post- 
office  was  established  under  the  name  of 
Worcester.  Mr.  Harlow  was  appointed 
postmaster.  The  first  settlers  seem  not  to 
have  been  aware  that  the  name  of  Mar- 
quette had  been  given  to  the  county  and 
township,  which  now  bear  the  memorial 
name  of  the  famous  Jesuit  father,  as  early 
as  1843.  But  such  was  the  fact,  although 
it  is  not  known  by  whom  the  name  was 
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proposed  in  the  legislature.  The  act  es- 
tablishing the  county  was  passed  March 
9,  1843,  a°d  that  establishing  the  town- 
ship March  16,  1847.  Marquette  county 
was  at  first  attached  to  Houghton  county 
for  judicial  purposes,  and  was  not  organ- 
ized as  a separate  county  until  September 
4,  1851.  The  township  of  Marquette 
was  not  organized  until  July  15,  1850. 
The  first  election  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Harlow,  pursuant  to  notice  signed  by 
Robert  J.  Graveraet,  Samuel  Moody,  Lo- 
renzo Harding,  Heman  B.  Ely  and  Amos 
R.  Harlow,  at  the  date  last  mentioned. 
Mr.  Harlow  was  chosen  supervisor,  high- 
way commissioner  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  town- 
ship the  name  of  the  post-office  w'as 
changed  to  Marquette.  The  mails  at  first 
were  received  monthly,  being  carried  by 
packers — in  winter  on  snow-shoes — and 
deposited  in  a tree  at  Lake  Michigamme, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Carp  river  and  Me- 
nominee trails  to  L’  Anse. 

Supplies  for  Marquette  at  this  early  time 
were  mostly  procured — at  great  risk  in 
stormy  weather — from  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
In  November,  1849,  Mr.  Harlow'  dis- 
patched thither  a Mackinac  sailing  boat 
for  some  necessary  articles.  The  boat 
was  wrecked  near  White  Fish  Point  and 
all  on  board  perished.  Of  the  five  bodies 
three  were  found — two  on  the  boat  and 
one  the  next  spring  on  the  beach,  where 
it  had  been  cast  by  the  waves.  (The 
names  of  the  men  are  given  in  Mr.  White’s 
reminiscences). 

Honorable  S.  P.  Ely,  in  his  historical 
address,  dates  the  founding  of  Marquette 
from  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Harlow  and  his 
party  in  July,  1849.  Mr.  Harlow  is,  there- 


fore, justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
city.  Of  those  who  came  with  him  or  were 
sent  by  his  company,  none  remain  save 
Honorable  Peter  White,  who  has  been 
his  contemporary  and  active  coadjutor  in 
building  up  the  city  from  its  foundation. 

The  Marquette  forge,  at  which  Mr. 
Harlowr  produced  the  first  iron  bloom,  was 
located  near  the  lake  shore,  just  south  of 
Superior  street,  and  was  put  in  operation 
by  him  July  6,  1850,  the  anniversary  of 
his  arrival.  It  continued  in  operation, 
somewhat  irregularly,  until  the  spring  of 
1853,  when  the  Marquette  Iron  company 
was  consolidated  with  the  Cleveland  Iron 
company.  The  latter  continued  to  oper- 
ate the  forge  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  winter  of  1858. 

About  the  same  time  that  he  started  the 
forge,  Mr.  Harlow  laid  out  the  first  plat 
of  the  village  of  Marquette.  This  plat, 
somewhat  modified  and  changed  as  to  its 
streets,  was  recorded  by  the  Cleveland 
Iron  company,  September  8,  1854,  and  is 
known  as  the  Cleveland  plat. 

In  August,  1852,  Mr.  Harlow  purchased 
of  the  government  the  land  and  interest 
known  as  the  New  York  mine.  It  is  sit- 
uated at  Ishpeming  and  is  still  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Harlow.  After  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Marquette  and  Cleveland 
companies,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
lumbering  and  to  the  management  of  his 
large  estate  in  the  city  and  his  farm  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  disposition  of  a portion 
of  his  real  estate,  he  has  made  six  addi- 
tions to  the  citv,  as  follows  : First,  July 

17,  1855  ; second,  April  30,  1859 ; third, 
July  26,  1867 ; fourth,  December  29, 
1870  ; fifth,  September  22,  1871;  sixth, 
March  15,  1877 . 
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The  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Harlow  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  his  residence  here 
furnishes  excellent  data  respecting  the 
pioneer  days  of  the  city.  The  first 
religious  service  held  in  Marquette  was 
by  Professor  Williams  of  Alleghany 
college,  who  came  to  the  Peninsula  for 
his  health,  and  in  August,  1849,  by  in- 
vitation of  Mrs.  Harlow,  preached  in 
her  home.  The  Indians  brought  in 
logs  and  placed  them  round  the  room 
for  seats,  covering  them  with  cedar 
boughs  for  cushions.  There  was  but 
one  corner  of  the  room  floored,  and 
that  was  a sort  of  platform  for  the  stove 
to  stand  upon.  Mr.  Williams  stood 
upon  part  of  this  platform  and 
“ preached  a sermon  good  enough  for 
any  city  audience.”  In  1850  the  Mar- 
quette company  sent  hither  Dr.  Morse, 
who  was  a regular  Congregationalist 
minister  and  also  a physician  holding 
a diploma  from  the  Vermont  Medical 
college.  He  preached  here  one  year 
and  returned  to  New  Hampshire. 

In  1857  Mr.  Harlow  and  his  family 
assisted  in  organizing  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Marquette.  They 
have  ever  been  exemplary  members, 
Mr.  Harlow  holding  an  official  position 
in  the  church  and  being  one  of  its  most 
liberal  supporters. 

He  was  a Whig  in  the  early  days, 
but  has  been  a staunch  Republican 
since  the  organization  of  the  latter 
party.  He  has,  however,  never  been 
a politician,  nor  held  offices,  except 
such  as  have  been  conferred  upon  him 
without  his  seeking,  serving  his  towns- 
men in  the  capacity  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  supervisor,  county  clerk,  aider- 


man,  notary  public,  etc.  His  honor 
and  integrity  have  always  been  un- 
questioned, and  his  influence  on  the 
side  of  morality  and  religion.  He  has 
lived  to  see  the  town  which  he  founded 
become  a thriving  busy  city. 

His  son  by  the  first  marriage,  George 
Prentice  Harlow,  resides  in  Ogden, 
Utah.  His  daughter,  Ellen  Josephine, 
born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was 
married  June  13,  1877,  to  Honorable 
Frederick  Owen  Clark  of  the  Marquette 
bar,  and  present  mayor  of  the  city. 
They  have  two  children,  a daughter  and 
a son. 

Mrs.  Martha  W.  Bacon,  of  whom  a 
word  should  be  here  spoken,  was 
one  of  the  noblest"  of  the  pioneer 
women  of  our  country.  Through  all 
the  hardships  of  the  early  settlement 
she  afforded  a constant  example  of 
cheerfulness,  courage  and  energy.  She 
lived  to  see  the  prosperity  of  the  place 
which  she  had  no  small  share  in  found- 
ing, and  went  to  her  rest  full  of  years 
and  honors. 

As  a business  man  Mr.  Harlow  has 
been  successful.  Unlike  many  who  have 
devoted  their  energies  to  pioneer  indus- 
tries under  the  hard  and  exhausting 
conditions  of  a new  country,  he  has  been 
able  to  save  out  of  his  various  enter- 
prises a comfortable  competence.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  pioneer  miners  of 
this  region  did  little  more  than  prepare 
the  way  for  their  successors  to  reap 
more  largely  the  profits  of  their  labors, 
leaving  their  own  fortunes  unmade,  and 
the  time  and  means  invested  swallowed 
up  in  the  efforts  and  experiments  nec- 
essary to  put  the  business  on  a success- 
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ful  footing.  It  was  not  until  1862  that 
the  business  of  mining  and  shipping  ore 
became  profitable  enough  to  admit  of 
any  returns  from  the  capital  invested. 
That  was  the  first  year  that  dividends 
were  declared.  In  the  meantime  many 
of  the  first  investors — as,  for  example, 
the  original  Jackson  Mining  company 
— had  lost  their  whole  interest  invested 
in  the  property.  But  Mr.  Harlow’s  for- 
tune has  been  different.  True,  indeed, 
he  did  not  continue  wholly  in  the  min- 
ing interest.  And  perhaps  it  is  the 
secret  of  his  success  that  his  versatile 
mind  has  enabled  him  to  manage  a va- 
riety of  interests  and  to  turn  to  account 
whichever  seemed  most  promising. 
Thus,  while  others  clung  to  their  dead 
mining  stock  and  sank  with  it,  he  turned 
to  the  living  interests  of  lumbering, 
farming  and  real  estate.  He  built  and 
operated  no  less  than  six  saw-mills  at 
different  points.  Besides  his  interest  in 
farming  and  mining  lands,  he  is  a large 
proprietor  of  real  estate  in  the  city,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  best  business 
blocks  and  the  ample  private  park  in 
which  stands  his  residence.  This  park 
is  called  “ Crescent  Park,”  from  the  form 


of  the  main  terrace  or  embankment 
which  circles  nearly  round  it.  On  the 
top  of  this  is  the  principal  drive.  The 
central  portion  is  in  the  general  form 
of  a basin,  diversified  with  slopes,  ter- 
races and  mounds.  The  highest  mound 
is  called  ‘‘Lily  Hill”  and  is  crowned 
with  a large  granite  boulder.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  basin  is  a trout  pond, 
formed  by  a living  spring  which  flows 
out  from  among  the  ferns  and  mosses. 
The  park,  which  is  about  seven  acres 
in  extent,  is  covered  with  every  variety 
of  native  tree,  shrub,  plant  and  flower, 
and  with  hundreds  of  varieties  which 
have  been  planted  and  cultivated.  Mr. 
Harlow  had  the  ground  laid  out  as  a 
surprise  to  his  wife  upon  her  return  from 
one  of  her  visits  to  the  east,  his  design 
being  to  furnish  her  with  a beautiful  and 
healthy  open  air  retreat  in  which  she 
might  drive  her  own  horse  and  carriage 
at  her  leisure.  Although  the  natural 
situation  favored  his  design,  the  grad- 
ing and  other  improvements  have  been 
made  at  a considerable  expense.  The 
place  has  served  as  the  family  botan- 
ical garden. 

W.  W.  Clayton. 


[ To  be  continued .] 
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In  accordance  with  a long  cherished 
desire  for  the  formation  of  a permanent 
organization  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
county,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
cultivating  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
each  other  and  perpetuating  the  kindly 
feelings  for  which  pioneer  life  was  pro- 
verbial, and  to  secure  the  preservation  of 
much  of  the  unwritten  history  of  our 
county  and  its  vicinity,  the  writer  of  this 
article  wrote  and  personally  circulated,  in 
the  fall  of  1879,  a call  for  a public  meeting 
of  its  citizens,  with  a view  of  effecting  such 
an  organization.  He  met  with  very  little 
encouragement  at  first,  for  all  to  whom 
he  presented  it  seemed  to  think — and 
some  said  in  so  many  words — that  it  would 
not  be  a success,  and  declined  signing  it 
until  others  had  done  so.  On  presenting 
it  to  the  venerable  General  H.  H.  Dodge, 
he  said  to  him,  “ O,  get  some  of  the  old 
folks  to  sign  it  first.”  After  several  similar 
repulses  he  went  from  the  Public  square 
to  the  residence  of  George  Mygatt,  corner 
of  Euclid  and  Sterling  avenues,  after 
dark,  where  he  obtained  the  first  signa- 
ture to  the  call.  On  his  return  he  called 
on  General  John  Crowell,  who  was  the 
second  one  to  sign  it.  Finally  he  secured 
the  signatures  of  the  subjoined  named 
citizens,  which  he  desires  to  give  a place 
in  this  article  as  a matter  of  record  and 
interest  in  future  years.  Nearly  one-third 
of  them  have  already  “ gone  to  that 
bourn  from  whence  no  traveler  returns,” 
and  the  rest  can  only  say  : 


" We  a little  longer  wait, 

Yet  how  little  none  can  know.  ” 

Our  annual  meetings  are  now  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Moses 
Cleaveland  and  his  surveying  party  at  the 
then  wilderness  where  now  stands  our 
beautiful  and  rapidly  growing  city,  July 
22,  1796,  except  when  that  comes  on 
Sunday,  and  then  on  Monday  following. 
We  persistently  keep  in  mind  both  of  the 
objects  of  our  organization,  and  in  both  are 
quite  successful,  though  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  we  wish  in  obtaining  in- 
teresting items  of  local  history  and  bio- 
graphical sketches,  but  in  this  we  are 
doing  better  each  succeeding  year,  as  our 
annual  published  proceedings  show. 

We  have  in  the  last  number  of  the  ‘An- 
nals ’ of  our  association  749  names  of 
members,  including  19  honorary  mem- 
bers, of  whom  127  had  died  previous  to 
our  last  meeting  and  several  have  since 
then.  Our  record  of  their  nativity,  time 
of  birth,  time  of  coming  to  the  “Western 
Reserve  ” (forty  years’  residence  on  the 
Western  Reserve  renders  persons  eligible 
to  membership)  and  that  of  their  death 
is  now  a very  interesting  source  of  infor- 
mation and  is  constantly  becoming  more 
so.  Nothing  in  existence  can  supply  its 
place ; and  this  fact  alone  is  securing 
many  new  members.  We  endeavor  to 
make  our  association  a model  one  for 
every  county  in  our  state  and  Nation,  and 
in  this  way  secure,  in  an  authentic  form, 
much  valuable  information  for  future  his- 
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torians’  use  that  will  otherwise  be  entirely 
lost,  or,  at  best,  have  a vague  and  uncer- 
tain existence. 

At  our  next  annual  meeting  we  expect 
co  celebrate  the  completion  of  a bronze 
statue  of  General  Moses  Cleaveland, 
which  will  greatly  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion. 

H.  M.  Addison. 


The  following,  as  further  setting  forth 
the  history  of  this  organization,  is  taken 
from  the  ‘ Annals  of  the  Early  Settlers’ 
Association,’  No.  i,  published  in  1880  : 
The  first  step  which  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  ‘ Early  Settlers’  Association  of 
Cuyahoga  County  ’ was  taken  by  H. 
M.  Addison,  who  was  “ father  of  the 
thought,”  and  who  published  in  the  fall 
of  1879  several  articles  in  the  Cleveland 
newspapers  relative  to  the  project.  These 
articles  having  created  a favorable  impres- 
sion, so  encouraged  him  that  he  circu- 
lated a written  call  for  a public  meeting 
of  the  pioneers  and  early  settlers  of  Cleve- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and 
effecting  a permanent  organization  of  such 
an  association.  The  call  was  signed  by  a 
goodly  number  of  Cleveland’s  prominent 
citizens,  among  whom  were  the  following  : 
George  Mygatt,  John  Crowell,  Ahimaz 
Sherwin,  William  H.  Stanley,  Erastus 
Smith,  John  W.  Allen,  J.  P.  Bishop,  S.  L. 
Blake,  M.  Barnett,  Elijah  Smith,  Daniel 
R.  Tilden,  William  Fuller,  H.  B.  Payne, 
L.  Dow  Cottrell,  John  A.  Foot,  Homer 
Strong,  Milo  Bosworth,  John  Wicken, 
Harvey  Rice,  James  A.  Bolles,  W.  S. 
Rulison,  A.  R.  Chapman,  Jabez  Hall,  J. 
E.  Twitchell,  R.  R.  Herrick,  N.  B.  Sher- 


win, S.  Williamson,  John  C.  Grannis,  H. 
P.  Weddell,  James  Barnett,  E.  B.  Hale 
& Co.,  P.  R.  Everett,  Edmund  P.  Morgan, 
R.  R.  Root,  R.  C.  Parsons,  O.  F.  Welch, 
George  O’Conner,  John  Welch,  Henry  H. 
Dodge,  Elijah  Bingham,  Moses  White, 
George  C.  Dodge,  J.  A.  Vincent,  J.  C. 
Saxton,  J.  J.  Elwell,  Elias  Cozad,  W.  H. 
Doan,  W.  H.  Hayward,  T.  P.  Handy, 
John  C.  Covert,  O.  H.  Mather,  James  D. 
Cleveland,  S.  J.  Andrews,  W.  Bingham, 
J.  H.  Wade,  A.  Everett,  E.  S.  Root,  Wil- 
liam Perry  Fogg,  Moses  Warren,  T.  J. 
Clapp,  J.  C.  Brewer,  E.  S.  Flint,  George 
B.  Merwin,  W.  S.  Streator,  M.  S.  Castle, 
Henry  Wick,  Charles  Whittlesey,  Daniel 
W.  Duty. 

In  response  to  this  call  a large  number 
of  pioneers  and  early  settlers  convened  at 
the  probate  court-room,  on  the  evening 
of  November  19,  1879,  organized  the 
meeting  by  appointing  Honorable  John 
W.  Allen  chairman,  and  H.  M.  Addison 
secretary,  and  after  a free  discussion  and 
interchange  of  views  relative  to  the  object 
of  the  meeting  [and  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution],  . . . proceeded  to  the 

election  of  officers  to  serve  until  the  an- 
nual meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  January,  1880,  as  provided  in 
the  constitution,  to-wit : 

Honorable  Harvey  Rice,  president  ; 
Honorable  Sherlock  J.  Andrews  and  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Allen,  vice-presidents ; 
George  C.  Dodge,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
executive  committee,  R.  T.  Lyon,  Thomas 
Jones,  S.  S.  Coe,  W.  J.  Warner  and  David 
L.  Wightman. 

Whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  first  regular  meeting,  January  12, 
1880,  at  the  same  place. 
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At  a regular  meeting  of  the  association, 
held  January  12,  1880,  at  the  probate 
court-rooms  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
nearly  one  hundred  members  being  pres- 
ent, Honorable  Harvey  Rice,  president, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  after  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  from  him  and 
Vice-President  Andrews,  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  business. 

On  motion  of  George  C.  Dodge,  esq., 
secretary,  the  constitution  was  slightly 
amended  in  its  phraseology  so  as  to  read 
as  herein  recorded. 


On  further  motion,  the  following  officers 
were  appointed  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year,  Judge  Andrews  declining  a reelec- 
tion, to-wit : 

Honorable  Harvey  Rice,  president ; 
Honorable  John  W.  Allen,  Honorable 
Jesse  P.  Bishop,  vice-presidents  ; Thomas 
Jones,  jr.,  secretary;  George  C.  Dodge, 
treasurer. 

Executive  committee — George  F.  Mar- 
shall, R.  T.  Lyon,  M.  M.  Spangler,  Darius 
Adams  and  John  H.  Sargent. 
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ENOCH  BROWN. 


[On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1764,  a 
band  of  Indians  fell  upon  a school-house, 
then  in  Cumberland  county,  now  Frank- 
lin county,  Pennsylvania,  and  killed  the 
teacher  and  all  the  pupils  but  one.  The 
teacher’s  name  was  Enoch  Brown.  There 
were  but  ten  pupils  in  the  school,  eight 
boys  and  two  girls.  The  pupil  who 
escaped,  Archie  McCullough  by  name, 
had  been  wounded  and  scalped,  and  left 
for  dead ; but  by  careful  nursing  he  re- 
covered. The  teacher,  who,  in  character 
and  acquirements,  is  said  to  have  been 
far  above  the  average  of  his  class  at  that 
time,  and  the  nine  slain  children  were 
buried  in  one  grave. — T.  J.  C.] 

ENOCH  BROWN. 

The  humble  school-house  lonely  stood 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  wood, 

Where  green  trees  wove  their  warp  and  woof 
Of  foliage  o’er  the  homely  roof 
Of  clapboards  rough  ; the  heavy  door 
Swung  on  its  wooden  hinges;  o’er 
The  rude  walls  the  clinging  woodbine  grew  ; 

No  windows  there,  but  crevices  through 
Which  young  eyes  looked  out  into  the  aisles 
Of  forest  depths  that  stretched  for  miles 
And  miles  away  on  every  hand  ; — 

Oh,  beautiful  the  forest  land  ! 

The  arching  trees,  that'far  o’erhead 
Their  thick,  green  branches  wide  outspread, 

Deep  shadow  threw  upon  the  ground  ; 

Beneath  were  lowly  bushes  found 
Whereon  grew  nuts,  and  lower  still 
Wood  flowers  bloomed  by  rock  and  rill ; 

There  birds  sang  forth  their  roundelay  ; 

There  squirrels  barked  the  livelong  day  ; 

There  bounding  through  the  forest  glade 
The  wild  deer  his  appearance  made  ; 

The  wolf,  the  fox,  the  surly  bear, 

All  found  a habitation  there. 


A summer  morn  : good  Enochs  Brown, 

The  master,  though  no  cap  or  gown 
Marked  his  degree,  now  rapped  the  frame 
Of  his  rough  door,  when  in  there  came 
Eight  barefoot  boys,  two  little  maids — 

His  pupils — that  through  forest  shades 
Had  come  from  homes  where  clearings  lay 
Like  islands  basking  in  the  day  ; 

Their  dinner-pails  and  books  well-worn, 
And  criss-cross  with  its  face  of  horn 
They  brought  ; but  now  some  signs  of  fear 
Upon  their  features  did  appear  ; 

And  clustering  ’round  their  teacher,  told 
Of  red  men,  murderous  and  bold, 

Whose  presence  in  the  woodlands  green 
By  them  that  morning  had  been  seen. 

Good  Master  Brown  a moment  wore 
A doubtful  look  ; but  soon  he  bore 
A cheerier  face  ; and  so  he  said 
He  thought  they  must  have  been  misled 
By  some  appearance  false ; a deer, 

Perhaps,  had  caused  their  sudden  fear, 

Or  fox  among  the  thickets  green  ; 

No  Indians  had  lately  been 
Perceived,  he  said,  in  all  those  parts  : 

And  with  these  words  their  quaking  hearts 
He  reassured  ; "But  let  us  pray,” 

He  said,  and  bowed  his  head  of  gray  ; 

The  prayer  was  o’er  ; "Now  let  us  sing” — 
And  soon  did  voices  gladly  ring 
In  childish  treble  on  the  air  ; 

* ‘ And  now  we’ll  read  that  chapter  where 
It  tells  of  him  who  left  his  home, 

In  distant  countries  far  to  roam, 

But  wearied  soon,  and  turned  in  pain 
To  seek  his  father’s  house  again.” 

The  well-worn  Testaments  were  got, 

The  designated  place  was  sought, 

And  so  escaped  from  recent  fright, 

Their  timid  thoughts  grew  gay  and  light  ; 
When  hush  ! without  a rustling  sound 
That  made  their  childish  hearts  rebound  ; 
Again,  and  then  a moment  more 
A painted  face  was  at  the  door  ; 

Another  and  another  ; Oh  ! God  but  knows 
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How  sank  their  hearts  ; and  then  arose 
A shriek  of  fear  ; good  Enoch  Brown 
In  terror  laid  the  volume  down  ; 

Where  could  he  turn  ! What  could  he  do  ! 
Alone,  unarmed  ; this  hideous  crew 
On  blood  and  rapine  all  intent, 

Were  at  his  door  ; the  streams  that  went 
Along  his  veins  grew  cold  and  chill ; 

A moment  stood  he  ; loud  and  shrill 
The  childish  outcry  smote  his  ear  ; 

They  clung  around  him  in  their  fear, 

And  lifted  helpless  hands  and  prayed 
To  him — all  helpless,  too — for  aid  ; 

Though  terrified,  he  yet  was  brave 
With  truest  bravery  ; to  save 
His  youthful  charge  he’d  freely  give 
His  life,  content  that  they  should  live. 

Then  to  the  door  the  master  went ; 

His  face  was  pale,  his  figure  bent, 

But  strong  and  resolute  his  heart  ; 

He  scanned  the  foe; — with  gun  and  dart 
And  murderous  knife,  they  waiting  stood, 

The  gory  tenants  of  the  wood. 

The  master  stopped  ; what  could  he  say  ? 

Nor  wolves  nor  bears  more  fierce  than  they  ; 
At  sight  of  them  in  warlike  paint, 

With  brandished  arms,  his  heart  grew  faint, 
But  yet  he  strove,  with  earnest  prayer, 

To  move  their  hearts  that  they  should  spare 
Their  victims  all ; he  begged  at  least 
That  they  would  spare  the  young  ; their  feast 
Of  cruelty  on  him  to  make, 

And  in  his  blood  their  vengeance  slake. 

But  vainly  he  ; a cruel  stroke 
All  further  supplication  broke, 

And  soon  his  scalp,  all  reeking  red, 

They  tore  in  fury  from  his  head. 

Then  pouring  through  the  open  door, 

They  struck  their  victims  to  the  floor  ; 

Nor  lifted  hands,  nor  streaming  eyes, 

Nor  earnest  prayers,  nor  piteous  cries, 


Could  melt  their  stony  hearts  ; but  all 
Beneath  their  savage  blows  must  fall ; 

From  each  fair  head  the  scalp  be  torn, 

As  valor’s  trophies  to  be  worn, 

When  oft  around  some  midnight  pyre 
They  mock  their  victim  in  his  fire. 

A little  later  in  the  day, 

One  passing  by  that  lonely  way, 

Remarked  the  absence  of  the  noise 
And  humming  of  the  girls  and  boys, 

And  peering  through  the  open  door, 

A ghastly  sight  upon  the  floor 
Beheld  ; grief,  fear  and  horror  ran 
Through  all  the  settlement ; no  man 
A deed  so  shocking  e’er  had  known  ; 

For  ne’er  calamity  had  thrown 
The  heavy  foldings  of  her  pall 
Across  the  homes  and  hearts  of  all. 

And  there  beneath  the  greenwood  shade, 
Together  were  the  murdered  laid, 

While  high  above  them  chestnuts  wave 
Their  tasseled  plumage  o’er  the  grave. 

A hundred  years  and  more  have  swept 
Along  ; and  they,  and  those  who  wept 
For  them,  long,  long  since  passed  away, 

Have  mingled  with  their  mother  clay. 

How  changed  the  scene  ! The  woodman’s  stroke 
Has  lowly  laid  the  towering  oak  ; 

The  Indian  has  disappeared — 

No  longer  is  his  vengeance  feared  ; 

No  longer  does  the  wild  deer  bound, 

And  spurn  with  flying  feet  the  ground  ; 

No  longer  makes  the  wolf  or  bear 
In  forests  depths  his  secret  lair  ; — 

But  fields  of  clover  and  of  grain 
Are  waving  now  by  stream  and  plain, 

And  o’er  the  hills  the  music  swells 
Melodiously  of  Sabbath  bells. 

— T.  J.  Chapman. 
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The  history  of  the  American  railroad,  now 
in  course  of  publication  in  this  magazine,  has 
received  commendation  from  many  quarters, 
and  especially  from  railroad  men  ; not  so  much 
from  any  merit  of  presentation,  but  because  of 
the  array  of  facts  presented  and  the  somewhat 
novel  method  of  treatment.  The  purpose  in 
this  history  is  not  only  to  relate  such  facts  as 
are  essential  to  show  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  greatest  commercial  factor  of 
modern  times,  or  ancient  times,  for  that  matter, 
but  also  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  its  advent 
was  received  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year. 
To  do  this  properly,  the  compiler  has  looked 
into  many  sources  of  information  not  generally 
opened — the  cotemporary  comment  and  news- 
paper speculation  of  the  day.  He  has,  also, 
allowed  those  who  were  upon  the  ground  at 
the  time  to  tell  the  story  largely  in  their  own 
language,  believing  that  while  compactness  of 
statement  may  at  times  be  lost,  it  will  be  more 
than  paid  for  in  the  freshness  of  view  pre- 
sented, and  in  understanding  somewhat  the 
greatness  of  the  new  methods  of  travel  and 
transportation  that  had  dawned  upon  the  world. 

In  order  that  no  point  of  interest  or  source 
of  information  may  be  overlooked,  all  who 
can  shed  light  upon  the  inception  or  growth 
of  the  railroad,  or  any  of  its  departments,  are 
requested  to  do  so,  by  communications  of  sug- 
gestion or  criticism ; by  the  relation  of  per- 
sonal experiences,  or  the  suggestion  of  author- 
ities. There  are  many  men  yet  living  who  saw 
the  first  tracks  of  the  American  railroad  laid, 
and  the  first  locomotives  run  upon  this  con- 
tinent. Some  of  these,  among  whom  is 
Horatio  Allen,  who  had  charge  of  the  first 
locomotive  upon  this  side  of  the  sea,  and 
whose  daring  dash  over  the  uncertain  trestle 
has  been  already  recorded,  are  now  in  corres- 


pondence with  the  writer,  and  their  experiences 
and  observations  will  appear  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  serial.  There  are  yet  others  who 
have  not  been  heard  from,  but  who  will  be 
doubly  welcome  if  they  will  but  make  their 
presence  known. 

On  Monday,  June  n,  the  eighty-eighth 
birthday  of  Honorable  Harvey  Rice  of  Cleve- 
land, president  of  the  Early  Settlers’  Associa- 
tion, and  author  of  ‘ Sketches  of  Western  Re- 
serve Life,’  etc.,  was  duly  celebrated  at  his 
home  on  Woodland  avenue,  in  an  informal 
way.  Scores  of  the  old  people,  well  sup- 
plemented by  other  scores  of  the  middle-aged 
and  young,  called  upon  him  and  paid  their 
respects,  and  congratulated  him  upon  his 
strength  and  vigorous  appearance.  Mr.  Rice’s 
health  is  excellent,  and  he  still  finds  heart  for 
excellent  literary  work. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nothwestern 
Kansas  Editorial  association,  held  at  Stockton 
in  May,  the  address  of  the  occasion  was  made 
by  Judge  F.  G.  Adams,  secretary  of  the  Kan- 
sas Historical  society,  upon  “ The  Newspaper 
History  of  Northwestern  Kansas.” 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  esq.,  of  Columbus, 
whose  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
“ Put-in-Bay,”  and  information  as  to  Perry’s 
victory,  appeared  several  months  since,  has 
favored  us  with  another  communication  in  the 
same  line,  that  possesses  points  of  considerable 
historic  interest.  He  says,  under  date  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  June  14,  1888: 

“The  letter  of  Commodore  Perry  announc- 
ing his  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  containing  the 
famous  sentence  : ‘ We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours,’  to  whom  was  it  written? 

“In  my  article  in  the  May  number  of  the 
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Magazine  of  Western  History,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  origin  of  the  name  Put-in-Bay,  I 
stated  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
William  Jones,  secretary  of  the  navy.  Since 
reading  your  remarks  in  the  June  number  of 
same  magazine,  page  191,  I have  re-examined 
‘Niles’  Weekly  Register,’  Vol.  V.,  page  60,  and 
discovered  that  the  address  as  printed  there  is 
omitted.  It  is  a typographical  error.  It  can- 
not be  easily  explained  in  writing,  but  can  be 
seen  and  understood  by  those  who  can  consult 
the  volume.  There  are  two  letters  from  Com- 
modore Hull  upon  that  page,  and  the  address 
to  the  first  one  is  so  inserted  as  to  lead  a reader 
to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  for  the  second, 
which  is  the  one  that  contains  the  famous  sen- 
tence. This  second  letter  completes  and  fills 
the  page,  and  the  compositor  may  have  omitted 
the  address  because  there  was  not  space  for  it. 
Thinking  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  and 
the  readers  of  your  magazine,  I give  you  below 
verbatim  copies  of  the  two  letters  from  Com- 
modore Perry,  as  printed  on  page  60,  Vol.  V., 
of  ‘Niles’  Weekly  Register.’ 

“Copy  of  a letter  from  Commodore  Perry  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Navy : 

United  States  Brig  Niagara,  off  the  Western  Sister, 
Head  of  Lake  Erie,  ) 
September  10,  1813,  4 P.M.  ) 
Sir : — It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  a signal  victory  over  their 
enemies  on  this  lake.  The  British  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner  and 
one  sloop,  have  this  moment  surrendered  to  the  force 
under  my  command,  after  a sharp  conflict. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  sir 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  Perry. 

The  Honorable  William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

“ Copy  of  second  letter  : 

United  States  Brig  Niagara,  off  Western  Sister, 
Head  of  Lake  Erie,  ) 
September  10,  1813,  4 p.m.  ) 
Dear  General W e have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours,  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner  and  one 
sloop. 

Yours  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

O.  H.  Perry. 


“The  above  letters,  you  will  notice,  are  dated 
the  same  day  and  hour,  and  the  second  one,  in 
my  opinion,  was  addressed  and  sent  to  General 
Harrison,  in  command  of  the  land  forces  at 
and  near  Sandusky,  to  whom  immediate  in- 
formation should  be  communicated  of  the 
battle  and  the  victory. 

“ Following  on  page  61  is  another  letter,  of 
which  I give  you  a copy : 

September  11,  1812. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  a great  number  of  prisoners 
which  I wish  to  land  ; will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
order  a guard  to  receive  them,  and  inform  me  the 
place?  Considerable  numbers  have  been  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides.  From  the  best  information, 
we  have  more  prisoners  than  we  have  men  on  board 
our  vessels.  In  great  haste, 

Yours  very  truly, 

O.  H.  Perry. 

General  Harrison. 

“To  show  how  the  news  of  Perry’s  victory 
was  received  by  General  Harrison’s  army,  I will 
give  you  an  extract  from  a book  the  title  of 
which  is  ‘ A Western  Pioneer,  or  Incidents  of 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  A. 
M.,  D.  D.  Written  by  himself.  Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock  & Walden,  1872.’  Vol.  I.,  p.  121 : 

The  day  after  Perry’s  victory  on  the  lake,  our 
army  at  Seneca,  not  yet  knowing  of  it,  marched  to 
Lower  Sandusky,  with  a view  to  concentrating  the 
whole  of  the  army  at  Fort  Meigs  and  thence  to 
Walden  by  land,  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  in  an 
attack  upon  that  stronghold.  Numerous  Mackinaw 
boats  had  been  provided  for  otir  troops  to  cross  the 
head  of  the  lake  in,  when  the  enemy’s  fleet  were  kept 
in  check,  but  where  we  were  to  take  the  boats  was 
not  a settled  question.  On  reaching  Lower  San- 
dusky and  before  we  had  time  to  pitch  our  tents,  we 
saw  a boat  coming  up  the  river  with  all  the  speed 
oars  could  give  her.  As  soon  as  the  officer  in  com- 
mand reached  the  fort  on  the  hill,  we  were  camping 
on  the  bottom.  Next  to  the  river  we  heard  a tre- 
mendous shout  and  hurrahing  and  then  the  booming 
of  cannon.  All  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction, 
knowing  that  something  glorious  had  occurred, 
what,  we  could  not  guess.  But  we  saw  a man  run- 
ning down  the  hill  at  break-neck  speed,  who  an- 
nounced the  victory  on  the  lake,  when  the  troops 
who  had  just  arrived  joined  in  the  universal  shout 
and  rejoicing.  Before  the  shout  had  subsided, 
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orders  came  not  to  pitch  our  tents,  but  march  at 
once  to  the  mouth  of  Carrying  or  Put-in-Bay  river 
to  receive  the  prisoners. 

“Although  the  opinion  is  expressed  above 
that  the  ‘ Famous  Letter  ’ was  written  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  I do  not  think  the  information 
furnished  by  me  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact.  I hope  some  other  correspondent  can 
furnish  conclusive  evidence. 

Yours  truly, 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  someone  can  furnish 
Mr.  Wetmore  with  the  information  he  asks  for. 

Those  who  have  an  especial  interest  in  the 
opening  and  settlement  of  the  Northwest  can- 
not but  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  now 
in  preparation  a series  of  articles  pertaining  to 
Duluth  and  that  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  of  which  it  is  the  metropolis.  Publica- 
tion will  be  commenced  in  an  early  issue.  The 
wonderful  strides  which  have  been  taken  in  the 
two  past  decades  by  that  great  “ Zenith  City 
of  the  Unsalted  Seas,”  and  the  remarkable 
promises  it  holds  out  for  the  future,  form  the 
basis  of  a narrative  of  the  most  absorbing  in- 
terest— for  Duluth  is  to  be  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  new  Northwest  beyond  any  doubt. 
It  is  a wonderful  region  up  around  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  justice  has  never  been  fully  done 
to  its  greatness  or  its  claims.  The  pens  of 
well-known  writers  will  be  engaged  in  the 
series  above  announced. 

The  Davenport,  Iowa,  Daily  Tbnes  contains 
an  account  of  an  event  of  unusual  interest — 
the  celebration  in  that  city,  on  June  17,  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Father  of  Waters  by  the  Jes- 


uit priests,  Marquette  and  Joliet.  As  it  this 
year  fell  on  Sunday,  the  commemorative  exer- 
cises prepared  by  the  Historical  Section  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  were  held  Saturday  even- 
ing. In  spite  of  the  intense  heat,  the  audience 
room  was  comfortably  filled.  H.  C.  Fulton 
presided,  and  in  a few  apt  words  called  atten- 
tion to  the  value  to  the  community  of  the  work 
of  the  Historical  section  in  preserving  local 
history.  The  historians  of  posterity  will  be 
saved  a great  deal  of  trouble  by  finding  method- 
ically filed  away  in  its  archives  authentic 
accounts  of  the  early  settlement  and  gradual 
development  of  this  section  of  country.  The 
main  speech  of  the  evening  was  a scholarly 
address  from  Professor  J.  M.  De  Armond,  who 
spoke  of  the  historical  events  that  were  to  be 
commemorated  in  the  gathering.  His  schol- 
arly summing  up  of  the  forces  which  led  to  the 
discovery  and  colonization  of  the  western  world 
was  listened  to  with  intense  interest.  The 
three  chief  forces  were  declared  to  be  the  sol- 
dier, the  priest  and  the  trader ; the  incentives, 
dominion,  conversion,  and  the  avenues  of 
wealth  opened  up  by  the  free-trade.  In  com- 
paring the  three  great  powers  struggling  for 
supremacy,  it  was  evident  that  in  their  effects 
upon  the  native  inhabitants,  the  Spanish  en- 
slaved, the  French  converted,  the  English  ex- 
terminated. A very  appropriate  finale  to  the 
programme  was  the  reading  of  a poem  written 
by  O.  W.  Collett  of  the  Missouri  Historical  soci- 
ety, on  the  death  of  Marquette.  It  was  beau- 
tifully read  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  D.  Putnam,  and  the 
universal  verdict  was  that  the  Historical  section 
had,  in  the  whole  programme  listened,  pro- 
vided a rare  treat  which  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  defy  the  thermometer  will  not 
soon  forget. 
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A CORRECTION— OLIVER  YET  ALIVE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 

History: 

Dear  Sir  : — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  in  the  March  number  of  your  Magazine,  en- 
titled, “With  the  Kansas  Congressional  Committee 
of  1856,”  by  Amos  Townsend,  and  I have  read  the 
same  with  interest.  There  is  an  error,  however, 
which  some  friends  think  should  be  corrected. 
In  a foot-note  on  page  504,  it  is  stated  that,  “ Mor- 
decai  Oliver  remained  in  congress  some  years,  but 
was  not  radical  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
constituents,  and  so  dropped  out  of  public  life.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Missouri,  honored  by  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  who  knew  him  best,  and  respected 
by  everyone.”  This  is  a mistake.  Colonel  Mor- 
decai  Oliver  is  not  dead,  but  is  now  a resident  and 
practicing  lawyer  of  Springfield,  Missouri.  If  he 
lives  until  October  22,  he  will  be  sixty-nine  years  of 
age.  He  was  first  elected  to  congress  in  1852,  and 
served  two  terms.  He  was  not  a candidate  for 
re-election  in  1856,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Whig 
party,  to  which  he  belonged,  had  become  in  Mis- 
souri, at  least,  imbued  with  Know-Nothingism. 
His  service  in  congress  ended  March  3,  1857. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  Colonel 
Oliver  remained  a staunch  Unionist.  In  July  of 
that  year  the  state  convention  met  and  ousted  the 
state  officers,  who  had  deserted  the  capital  and 
departed  for  southwest  Missouri  in  company  with 
General  Sterling  Price  and  his  rebel  followers.  The 
convention  established  a provisional  government, 
with  Hamilton  Gamble  as  governor  ; Willard  P. 
Hall,  lieutenant-governor  ; Mordecai  Oliver,  sec- 
retary of  state,  etc.  Colonel  Oliver  served  the 
state  in  that  capacity  faithfully  until  January  1,  1865, 
when  he  gave  way  to  his  successor,  elected  at  the 
previous  November  election.  He  then  removed  to 


St.  Joseph,  where  he  practiced  law  until  a couple  of 
years  ago,  when  he  removed  to  Springfield.  He  is 
still  hale  and  hearty  and  the  same  courteous  gentle- 
man he  was  in  1856. 

J.  L.  Bittinger. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  May  29,  1888. 


STATE  MOTTOES  AND  MORMONISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

Sir  : Why  is  it  that  the  state  of  Ohio  has  no 
motto  ? 

She  is  not  alone,  however,  for  the  same  deficiency 
exists  with  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, New  Hampshire,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 
As  for  Utah,  I can  easily  imagine  that,  with  Mor- 
monism  within  her  borders,  she  has  no  right  to  place 
a motto  on  a blotted  escutcheon.  Mormonism  is 
not  only  a black  spot  in  her  history,  but  it  is  also  a 
dark  stain  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  since 
1830  it  has  been  a festering  sore  in  our  body  politic. 
It  is  no  credit  to  the  state  of  New  York  that  the  sect 
came  into  existence  at  Manchester,  or  to  Ohio  that 
they  found  a home  there,  or  to  Illinois  that  they 
were  permitted  to  prosper  and  increase  in  number  in 
that  state.  Joseph  Smith  was  an  ignorant  and 
an  unprincipled  man,  and  the  whole  thing  would 
have  sunk  into  its  merited  oblivion,  before  it  was 
two  years  old,  had  not  Brigham  Young  joined  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  during  the  second  year.  Until 
recently  our  government  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
able,  ready  or  willing  to  correct  the  evil  ; but  I am 
glad  to  observe  that  congress  has  lately  enacted  laws 
which  make  polygamy  a criminal  offence.  Some  of 
the  Mormon  leaders  have  been  imprisoned,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  is  near  at  hand. 

C.  W.  Darling, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Oneida  Historical  Society. 
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‘ History  of  Prussia.  To  the  Accession  of 
Frederic  the  Great — 1134-1740,  Vol.  I. 
Under  Frederic  the  Great — 1740-1745, 
Vol.  II.  Under  Frederic  the  Great — 
1745-1756,  Vol.  III.’  By  Herbert  Tuttle, 
Professor  in  Cornell  University  (with  maps). 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  Received  of  the  Bur- 
rows Brothers  Company. 

The  plan  and  scope  of  this  work  are  admira- 
ble ; the  methods  by  which  the  purpose  of  the 
author  has  been  worked  out  mark  him  as  not 
only  a student  of  history,  but  as  also  one  who 
is  thoroughly  competent  to  teach.  He  covers 
completely  the  whole  ground  he  has  marked 
out.  In  his  first  volume  he  has  described  the 
political  development  of  Prussia  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  death  of  the  second 
king.  The  nature  of  his  plan  has  led  him  to 
make  somewhat  minute  research  into  the  early 
institutions  of  Brandenburg,  and  throughout 
the  whole  work  the  development  of  the  consti- 
tution has  received  more  attention  than  “ wars 
or  treaties,  than  dynastic  intrigues  or  territorial 
conquests.”  In  the  second  and  third  volumes 
he  has  furnished  the  first  half  of  what  promises 
to  be  a complete  account,  descriptive  and  his- 
torical, of  the  reign  of  the  third  king  of  Prussia. 
A fourth  volume,  to  be  issued  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, will  cover  the  period  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
war,  including  the  measures  taken  to  heal  the 
wounds  left  by  that  bloody  struggle.  A fifth 
will  bring  the  story  down  to  the  death  of 
Frederic. 

The  author  has  given  years  of  special  and 
careful  study  to  his  work,  and  seems  fully  com- 
petent to  speak  with  certainty  and  authority, 
even  though  he  may  be  treading  on  grounds 
which  many  have  feared  to  approach,  because 
of  the  great  writers  who  have  seemed  to  hold 
as  their  own  because  of  early  preemption. 
But  a mass  of  new  information  has  been  un- 


earthed in  the  past  few  years,  and  historical 
treatment  has  improved  in  many  respects  over 
what  it  was  a generation  or  so  ago. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  been  before  the 
people  already  long  enough  to  show  that  it  is 
sure  of  a welcome — the  first  volume  being  now 
in  its  second  edition.  It  is  bound  to  become 
one  of  the  standards  in  Prussian  history,  and 
the  volumes  that  have  not  yet  appeared  will  be 
eagerly  awaited. 

‘ A Critical  History  of  Sunday  Legisla- 
tion from  321  to  1888,  A.  d.’  By  A.  H. 
Lewis,  D.  D.,  author  of  ‘Sabbath  and  Sun- 
day,’ ‘ Biblical  Teachings  Concerning  the 
Sabbath  andSunday,’  etc.,  etc.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  & Company,  New  York.  Re- 
ceived of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company. 

Dr.  Lewis  has  already  given  us  several  able 
works  upon  subjects  allied  to  that  chosen  for 
this  volume,  and  through  them  has  become  so 
well  known  to  the  reading  public  that  no  in- 
troduction is  necessary.  The  theme  is  live  and 
pertinent  to  the  agitations  and  discussions  go- 
ing on  all  about  us,  as  to  how  far  the  Sabbath 
should  be  a day  of  license,  or  to  what  extent 
the  law-making  powers  should  hold  it  in  spe- 
cial control.  The  field  entered  is  one  not 
heretofore  occupied  in  the  literature  of  the 
Sunday  question  ; and  the  book  answers  many 
questions  which  are  pressing  to  the  front.  We 
are  called  back  to  the  beginning  of  all  Sunday 
legislation,  as  will  be  seen  by  a glance  at  the 
table  of  contents  : “ The  Origin  and  Philoso- 

phy of  Sunday  Legislation,”  “Sunday  Legis- 
lation Under  the  Roman  Empire,”  “Sunday 
Legislation  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,” “ Saxon  Laws  Concerning  Sunday,” 
“ Sunday  Laws  in  England,”  the  same  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe  and  in  America  at  the  various 
stages  of  National  development,  and  much  more 
that  is  suggested  by  the  points  mentioned.  The 
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work  is  well  written  and  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  prepared — in  fact,  it  could  not  have 
covered  the  field,  as  it  does,  without  deep  and 
long-continued  study  by  a scholar.  It  fills  a 
field  altogether  its  own,  and  fills  it  so  thor- 
oughly that  little  more  can  be  asked  for  by  any 
who  are  in  search  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
theme  of  which  it  treats. 

‘In  Memoriam  : Rev.  Charles  Chauncey 
Darling  ; his  wife,  Adeline  Eliza  Darl- 
ing ; their  son,  Elisha  Colt  Darling. 
A Tribute  of  Affection.’  By  General 
Charles  W.  Darling,  secretary  of  the  Oneida 
Historical  society,  Utica,  New  York,  1888. 

This  elegant  book  of  over  one  hundred  pages 
is  indeed  a noble  memoriam  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated.  Our  pages  in  recent  issues 
have  given  something  of  the  families  into  which 
it  runs.  The  work  has  been  prepared  with 
love  and  care,  and  is  a valuable  contribution 
to  American  genealogy.  It  is  adorned  with 


cuts,  tables,  etc.,  and  is  most  admirably  ar- 
ranged. 


Pamphlets  and  minor  publications  : 

‘ Reminiscences  of  Morgan  L.  Martin — 
1827-1887.’  Edited  and  annotated,  with  bio- 
graphical sketch,  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin. Reprinted  from  Vol.  XI.,  ‘Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections.’ 

‘ Unpublished  Washington  Portraits  : 
Some  of  the  Early  Authors.’  Reprinted 
from  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  April, 
1 888. 

‘ The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  : Its  Re- 
lations with  the  Government.’  Argument 
of  Creed  Haymond,  its  general  solicitor,  made 
to  a select  committee  of  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, in  March  and  April,  1888. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
society  was  held  at  their  rooms  on  the  evening  of 
May  29,  with  an  unusually  large  attendance.  Before 
proceeding  to  ballot  for  officers,  Dr.  Trumbull  re- 
marked that  he  had  occupied  the  chair  for  just  a 
quarter  of  a century,  and  that  he  felt  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  retire  from  active  service,  especially 
as  he  had  previously  served  for  fifteen  years  as  cor- 
responding secretary — a record  of  just  forty  years’ 
work.  The  ballot,  however,  resulted  in  his  re-elec- 
tion, and  in  the  election  of  other  officers,  all  as  fol- 
lows : President,  J.  Hammond  Trumbull ; treasurer, 
J.  F.  Morris  ; recording  secretary,  Frank  B.  Gay  ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Charles  J.  Hoadly.  Vice- 
presidents  as  follows  : Henry  Barnard,  Franklin  B. 
Dexter  of  New  Haven,  John  P.  C.  Mather  of  New 


London,  L.  N.  Middlebrook  of  Bridgeport,  John 
W.  Stedman,  Robbins  Battell  of  Norfolk,  James 
Phelps  of  Essex  and  Dwight  Loomis  of  Rockville. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Hoadly,  state  librarian,  exhibited  a highly 
interesting  document  of  date  1657,  relating  to  the 
difficulties  of  that  “drunken  old  liar”  Uncaswith 
the  Pacomtuck  (Pocumtuck)  Indians,  which  the 
United  Colonies  were  called  on  to  settle.  The  paper 
was  one  of  instructions  to  the  delegates,  Griffin  and 
Gilbert,  and  was  signed  by  Governor  John  Win- 
throp  and  several  ex-governors  and  ancestors  of 
governors  of  the  state,  and  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Governor  Winthrop.  The  first  meeting  of  the  soci- 
ety for  the  coming  season  will  probably  be  held  in 
October. 
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AN  UNWRITTEN  CHAPTER  OF  THE  WAR— GENERAL  O.  M.  MITCHEL’S 
CONTEMPLATED  MOVEMENT  UPON  CHARLESTON* 


I shall  undertake,  in  the  brief  paper 
which  I have  prepared  for  this  evening,  to 
throw  some  light  upon  an  important  con- 
templated military  movement  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  South  in  the  early  part  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  concerning 
which  very  little  was  generally  known  at  the 
time,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  nothing  has 
been  written  since. 

When  congress  adjourned  in  the  sum- 
mer, 1862,  I went  directly  to  my  home, 


* Honorable  J ohn  Hutchins  of  this  city,  who  repre- 
sented the  Nineteenth  Ohio  district  in  congress, 
between  J oshua  R.  Giddings  and  James  A.  Gar- 
field, was  in  a position  to  know  much  of  the  in- 
side history  of  the  war  in  the  early  days  ; and  in 
this  article  he  tells  a story  of  absorbing  interest  now 
put  upon  paper  for  the  first  time.  It  was  read  by 
Mr.  Hutchins  at  the  meeting  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  Ohio,  held  in  Cleveland,  in  May  of  this  year. 


then  in  Warren,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio, 
somewhat  fatigued  by  active  labor.  At 
that  time  there  was  much  excitement  and 
anxiety  felt  through  the  country  about  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  a consequent 
desire  to  raise  recruits  for  the  army. 
Public  meetings  were  called  in  Trumbull, 
Geauga  and  Portage  counties,  numerously 
attended,  at  which  the  wants  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  enable  it  to  speedily  put  down 
the  rebellion,  were  presented.  While  at- 
tending one  of  these  meetings,  I,  for  the 
first  time,  was  severely  attacked  with  chills 
and  fever,  and  was  so  prostrated  as  to  be 
unable  to  attend  to  any  business. 
Usual  remedies  were  resorted  to,  and  as 
soon  as  I was  able  to  travel,  I thought  it 
would  benefit  my  health  to  take  a sea  voy- 
age and  concluded  to  make  a visit  to  the 
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historic  state  of  South  Carolina,  in  which 
secession  and  rebellion  were  hatched,  but 
which  had  been  distinguished  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  for  her  Sumter,  her 
Marion  and  others — brave  and  patriotic 
men — whose  military  exploits  I had  read 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youthful  enthusiasm. 

The  army  and  navy,  previous  to  that 
time,  had  taken  Port  Royal  harbor,  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  gov- 
ernment had  established  a new  military 
department  called  the  Department  of  the 
South,  with  headquarters  at  Hilton  Head, 
and  the  troops  assigned  to  that  depart- 
ment composed  the  Tenth  army  corps. 
General  O.  M.  Mitchel,  then  an  Ohio 
man,  was  ordered  to  the  command  of 
that  department  in  the  summer  of  1862. 
Previous  to  this  time  criticisms  had  been 
made  upon  the  services  of  General 
Mitchel  by  certain  generals  in  the  army, 
the  justness  of  which  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  brief  paper  to  discuss. 

This  department  was  not  supposed  to 
be  the  base  of  active  military  operations, 
and  General  Mitchel  did  not  then  so  re- 
gard it,  for,  in  reply  to  the  following  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strick- 
land, chaplain  of  the  Forty-eighth  New 
York  volunteers,  an  old-time  friend, 
“ What  brought  you  here  ? ” said,  “ I came 
to  be  buried” — a prophecy  literally  ful- 
filled. He  was  a hard  man  to  bury  alive, 
if  that  was  the  purpose  of  his  superior 
officers  whose  influence  secured  his  as- 
signment to  this  department.  He  had 
been  very  active  in  the  Department  of  the 
Cumberland,  under  General  Buell.  He 
was  a graduate  of  West  Point,  and  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  August,  1861, 


and  was  soon  thereafter  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Ohio,  which 
embraced  so  much  of  Kentucky  as  lay 
south  of  Cincinnati  within  a radius  of 
fifteen  miles.  This  was  not  exactly  agree- 
able to  him,  as  he  preferred  a field  which 
promised  more  active  service. 

The  Department  of  Ohio  was  regarded 
as  a rendezvous  for  the  drill  of  recent  re- 
cruits, preparatory  to  the  more  active 
duties  of  the  soldier.  General  Mitchel 
preferred  the  command  of  a brigade  on 
the  Potomac,  to  which  he  had  been 
previously  assigned  under  General  McClel- 
lan, but  he  cheerfully  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Ohio.  I will 
give  his  reasons  in  his  own  words  : “ Gen- 
eral Scott  and  others  think  I ought  to  go 
to  Ohio,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  decline  a 
position  in  which  I may  do  good  service.” 
After  being  relieved  from  his  command  in 
Ohio,  and  before  being  ordered  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  South,  General  Mitchel 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
the  Cumberland,  in  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited great  activity.  Horace  Greeley,  in 
his  ‘American  Conflict,’  said  of  him  that 
“ His  activity  and  energy  poorly  qualified 
him  for  a subordinate  position  under 
Buell.”  I had  a very  favorable  opinion 
of  General  Mitchel’s  ability  and  efficiency 
as  a general,  before  I met  him  at  Hilton 
Head.  I had  read  with  unusual  interest 
his  lectures  on  astronomy  and  felt  anxious 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  I visited 
Washington  expecting  to  get  a pass  on  a 
government  vessel  from  there  to  South 
Carolina.  I also  obtained  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  General  Mitchel  from 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Chase. 
The  ocean  trip  to  Hilton  Head  occupying 
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several  days  in  very  rough  weather,  re- 
lieved my  system  of  all  ague  symptoms 
and  of  most  everything  else,  as  I thought 
at  the  time,  and  restored  me  to  perfect 
health.  The  vessel  with  supplies  for  the 
army  reached  her  destination  early  in  the 
morning.  On  landing,  I met  my  boy- 
hood friend,  General  J.  J.  Elwell,  chief 
quartermaster  to  General  Mitchel,  who 
soon  made  me  feel  at  home  on  the  soil 
of  South  Carolina.  General  Elwell  in- 
troduced me  to  General  Mitchel,  who 
received  me  very  cordially.  I soon  found 
that  he  occupied  the  standpoint  of  all 
true  anti-slavery  men  in  the  treatment  of 
contrabands  and  in  the  energetic  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  He  informed  me  that 
he  had  established  schools  for  the  late 
slaves,  who  were  very  numerous  in  his 
department,  and  he  seemed  pleased  with 
his  success  and  their  improvement.  He 
had  also  opened  Sunday-schools  for  the 
instruction  of  such  colored  people  as 
wished  to  attend  and  was  not  above  acting 
as  brevet  superintendent. 

The  first  night  after  my  arrival  at  his 
headquarters  he  explained  to  me,  in 
the  presence  of  General  Elwell  and  other 
officers,  a plan  he  had  devised  to  take 
Charleston  and  the  forts  then  occupied 
by  the  rebels,  by  marching  a land  force 
from  Hilton  Head  to  Charleston  and 
there  cooperating  with  our  naval  force,  then 
blockading  Charleston  harbor.  From  early 
evening  to  early  morning  the  next  day, 
General  Mitchel  was  explaining  his 
plan,  which  he  felt  confident  would 
succeed  if  he  could  have  an  adequate 
force.  His  force  at  that  time  numbered 
about  fifteen  thousand.  He  wanted 
twenty-five  thousand  more.  I had  little 


knowledge  of  military  operation  either 
from  experience  or  study,  and  my 
knowledge  on  that  subject  was  not  above 
the  average  of  members  of  congress  in 
those  days.  General  Mitchel’s  plan,  refer- 
ring to  maps  and  the  situation  of  the  rebel 
forces,  was  presented  with  all  the  zeal 
and  earnestness  of  his  trained  and 
cultured  intellect,  and  it  promised,  as  I 
thought,  the  hope  of  success. 

The  fall  of  1862  was  the  darkest 
period  in  the  history  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  General  McClellan  had  been 
driven  back  from  the  peninsula  and  Gen- 
eral Buell  had  lost  most  of  the  territory 
acquired  by  General  Mitchel  the  previous 
spring.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1862  that 
General  Lee  marched  into  Maryland  and 
the  bloody  and  indecisive  battle  of 
Antietam  had  been  fought.  No  decided 
success  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Union 
army  had  then  been  achieved.  The  out- 
look was  exceedingly  gloomy.  General 
Mitchel  fully  appreciated  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  struggle  and  had  the 
ability  of  impressing  his  views  upon 
others.  I was  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  practicability  of  his  plan,  if  he 
could  have  the  required  reenforcements, 
that  I proposed  to  return  to  Washington 
immediately,  on  the  same  vessel  that 
brought  me  to  Hilton  Head,  and  urge  the 
military  authorities  at  Washington  to  send 
him  reenforcements  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
He  remarked  that  if  I would  do  so,  and 
if  I succeeded  and  would  return  with  the 
troops,  he  would  give  me  a better  recep- 
tion than  an  abolitionist  had  ever  re- 
ceived in  South  Carolina.  General 
Mitchel  then  prepared  a letter  explain- 
ing his  plan  addressed  to  President  Lin? 
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coin,  gave  it  to  me  unsealed  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  should  be  read  by  his  friend, 
Secretary  Chase,  before  presented  to  the 
President.  I then  returned  to  Washing- 
ton. This  letter  was  carefully  read  and 
considered  by  Secretary  Chase  and  he  re- 
marked that  he  would  do  what  he  could, 
consistently,  to  have  the  reenforcements 
ordered,  and  he  expressed  great  confidence 
in  General  Mitchel  and  his  plan.  I then 
presented  the  letter  to  Secretary  Stanton, 
and  when  informed  that  it  was  from 
Mitchel  and  before  reading  it,  he  re- 
marked : “ The  general  wants  reenforce- 
ments, does  he  not?  All  the  generals  do.” 
He  carefully  perused  it  and,  without  express- 
ing an  opinion  upon  it,  gave  it  to  me  to 
present  to  the  President,  whose  remark 
before  he  read  it  was,  in  substance,  the 
same  as  Mr.  Stanton’s.  The  President 
said  the  matter  would  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  I should  be  informed  of  the 
result.  I then  mentioned  to  him  the 
grand  reception  promised  me  in  case  the 
request  of  General  Mitchel  was  granted. 
President  Lincoln  jocosely  remarked  that 
the  reception  might  not  be  desirable  if  it 
were  the  same  character  usually  given  to 
abolitionists  in  South  Carolina. 

The  spirit  with  which  General  Mitchel 
entered  into  his  work  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  a brief  extract  from  his  address 
to  the  Forty-eighth  New  York  regiment  at 
Fort  Pulaski  when  he  landed  there.  He 
said  : “Soldiers,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  meet  you  here  inside  of  this  fortress — 
a fortress  recovered  by  your  prowess  from 
the  enemy,  a fortress  you  now  hold,  a 
fortress  planned  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  built  by  it,  but  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  rebels.  . . . 


“ I am  here  to  say  that  we  have  an  im- 
mense work  to  perform.  I am  just  from 
the  north,  where,  having  conversed  and 
associated  with  the  thinking  men  of  the 
country,  I am  satisfied  that  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  the  most  stupendous,  the  most 
arduous,  that  has  ever  been  attempted, 
and  it  is  a work  in  which  we  can  never  be 
successful  unless  we  enter  upon  it  with  a 
determination  never  to  succumb.  I be- 
lieve we  are  fighting  the  battle  of  human 
liberty,  not  for  this  country  alone  but  for 
the  whole  world.  I believe  that  the  des- 
potisms of  the  old  world  would  say,  if  this 
great  Republic  was  rent  in  twain,  that  it 
was  an  absolute  fallacy  to  believe  that 
man  can  govern  himself  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  governing  class  and  the  peo- 
ple were  so  radically  diverse  as  to  render 
all  attempts  at  republican  government 
failures.  If  we  permit  the  iron  heel  of 
southern  aristocracy  to  crush  us,  I under- 
take to  say  before  you  that  the  last  hope  of 
humanity  will  die  out  forever.  All 
lovers  of  humanity  are  looking  upon  us 
with  anxiety.  Responsibilities  are  develop- 
ing upon  us  greater  than  have  ever  before 
devolved  upon  any  people  on  the  earth. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  nothing  compared  with  those 
under  which  we  labor.  That  was  a con- 
test against  oppression,  an  uprising  of  the 
people  against  tyranny.  But  this  is  a con- 
test for  human  freedom.  It  is  a contest 
in  which  is  arrayed  absolute  liberty  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  most 
baleful  and  abominable  aristocracy.” 

This  extract  from  General  Mitchel’s 
address  reminds  one  of  the  stirring  ad- 
dresses of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  his 
soldiers  on  the  eve  of  battle.  It  almost 
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equals  the  inspired  utterances  of  President 
Lincoln  in  his  eloquent  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg.  General  Mitchel  was 
a devoted  religious  man,  and  I have  been 
informed  that  when  in  camp  he  was  in 
the  habit  before  retiring  at  night  of  read- 
ing a portion  of  Scripture,  and  then  ad- 
dressing a prayer  to  his  Creator  for 
guidance  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  morning.  Such  soldiers  can  be 
trusted  “ to  keep  their  powder  dry.” 
Within  a week  or  ten  days  after  the  plan 
of  General  Mitchel  was  presented  to  the 
President,  I received  information  that  the 
government  had  concluded  to  send  re- 
enforcements to  Hilton  Head,  and  that 
the  first  installment  would  leave  Washing- 
ton in  a few  days  on  a government  vessel. 
I procured  permission  to  return  on  the 
same  vessel  with  the  troops,  and  with  pass 
and  carpet-bag  went  aboard.  In  a few 
hours  thereafter  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  vessel  were  notified  that  General 
Mitchel  had  died  at  his  post  of  yellow 
fever.  This  was  sad  news  indeed  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  me. 
The  order  for  reenforcements  was,  of 
course,  countermanded.  Many  other 


officers  and  men  were  there  stricken  with 
the  disease  and  died.  General  Elwell 
was  attacked  by  it  and  supposed  to  be  at 
death’s  door,  but  his  rugged  constitution 
was  stronger  than  the  scourge,  and  he  re- 
covered and  is  now  in  good  health,  and  is 
only  prevented  from  being  at  this  social 
gathering  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife. 

Perhaps  it  is  useless  to  speculate  about 
the  result  of  General  Mitchel’s  plan,  in 
case  he  had  lived.  It  was  not  to  be 
written  in  the  records  of  events  connected 
with  the  Rebellion.  The  ways  of  the 
Infinite  are  inscrutable  to  the  finite,  but 
I may  be  pardoned  the  opinion  that  if 
General  Mitchel  had  been  permitted  to 
live  to  execute  his  plan,  it  might  have 
changed  the  whole  theatre  of  the  conflict, 
shortened  the  duration  of  the  war,  saved 
the  expenditure  of  much  blood  and 
treasure,  and  if  it  would  not  have  rendered 
unnecessary,  it  would,  at  least,  have  les- 
sened the  hazards  of  General  Sherman’s 
subsequent  brilliant  march  to  the  sea,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  placed  the 
name  of  General  Mitchel  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  the  generals  of  the  war. 

John  Hutchins. 
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EARLY  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

III. 

MOORE’S  WESTERN  LADY’S  BOOK. 


Half  a century  ago  “gentlemen’s  mag- 
azines ” and  “ ladies’  books  ” were  in  de- 
mand and  the  supply  was  forthcoming. 
One  of  the  oldest  American  lady’s  books 
is  the  familiar  “Godey,”  now  in  its  fifty- 
seventh  year. 

I have  come  across  No.  i,  Vol.  I.,  of 
a Western  Lady’s  Book,  printed  in  August, 
1840,  by  H.  P.  Brooks,  Walnut  street, 
Cincinnati.  It  is  a thin  pamphlet  of 
twenty-eight  pages,  edited  by  an  “ Asso- 
ciation of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  and 
bears  the  motto,  “The  Stability  of  Our 
Republic,  and  the  Virtue  of  her  Institu- 
tions is  with  the  Ladies.”  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  patriotism  and  other 
virtues  of  the  “ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
projected  the  Western  Lady’s  Book  ” were 
equal  to  the  task  of  preserving  its  sta- 
bility : at  least  I have  never  seen  a second 
number  of  the  publication,  nor  met  any- 
one who  ever  did  see  a second  number. 

The  leading  article  in  No.  1,  Vol.  I.,  of 
the  Western  Lady’s  Book  is  by  P.  Sturte- 
vant,  and  is  entitled,  “The  Heroine  of 
Saratoga  : a Tale  of  the  Revolution,”  and 
tells  us  how  Emeline  Wharton,  for  love  of 
Henry  Elverton,  disguised  herself  as  a 
soldier,  saved  her  country  and  married 
her  lover.  Another  story  by  “ Jane,”  and 
having  the  cheerful  caption,  “ The  Village 
Graveyard,”  relates  the  languishing  loves 


of  Charles  Anson  and  Caroline  Lee,  and 
how,  soon  after  they  were  wedded,  they 
breathed  their  last  and  were  nicely  buried 
in  the  same  grave. 

Even  more  touching,  if  possible,  than 
the  story  of  Charles  and  Caroline  are  the 
closing  stanzas  of  a ten-verse  poem,  “ To 
the  Ohio,”  which  are  so  remarkable  that 
I rescue  them  from  oblivion  : 

“ Oh ! how  lovely  'tis  to  stroll 
By  thy  magic  waters  thus, 

And  inhale  thy  freshing  breeze, 

’Tis  the  hope  of  bliss  to  us. 

“ And  when  night  her  sable  pall, 

O’er  thy  silent  waters  spread, 

Naught  disturbs  thee  in  thy  roll, 

Save  the  oar’s  last  echoing  tread. 

‘ ‘ May  we  poor  mortals  glide  our  way. 
Through  this  thorny  path  of  life. 

As  calm,  as  tranquil,  onward  flow, 

To  that  bright  home  where  ceases  strife.” 

After  this  let  no  one  say  there  was  no 
poetry  in  the  west  fifty  years  ago  ! 

The  mournful  history  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Western  Lady’s  Book 
will  probably  never  be  known  to  posterity. 
We  may  surmise  that,  in  the  mild  Sep- 
tember of  1840,  it,  like  the  Ohio  river, 
glided  its  way  to  “that  bright  home 
where  ceases  strife.” 

A periodical  of  much  more  vitality  was 
Moore’s  Western  Lady’s  Book,  edited 
by  A.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Moore,  Cincinnati, 
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and  devoted  to  literature,  biography, 
science  and  general  miscellany.  I have 
not  been  able  to  procure  a complete  set  of 
the  quite  numerous  volumes  of  this  pub- 
lication, which  was  issued  somewhat  irreg- 
ularly through  a period  of  eight  or  ten 
years.  It  was  started,  I believe,  in  1850* 
with  the  name  “ Western  Magazine,”  but 
the  publishers  and  editors  announced, 
early  in  1854,  that  “ having  received  such 
liberal  patronage  from  the  ladies  of  our 
country  to  the  Western  Magazine,  they 
have  concluded  to  change  the  name  and 
make  it  more  exclusively  a ‘ Lady’s 
Book.’  ” The  magazine  was  made  “more 
exclusively  a Lady’s  Book,”  by  introduc- 
ing two  new  features — fashion  plates  and 
music.  Ladies  of  to-day,  who  gaze  with 
delight  upon  the  monthly  array  of  illustra- 
tions in  Demorest , the  Bazaar , or  the 
Delineator , would  laugh  at  the  pictures  in 
the  Lady’s  Book. 

Much  of  the  contents  of  Moore’s 
Lady’s  Book  is  selected  matter,  yet  a 
good  many  of  the  western  writers  favored 
its  pages  with  original  pieces.  Honorable 
Horace  P.  Biddle  of  Indiana,  T.  H.  Bur- 
gess, Harriet  N.  Babb,  P.  F.  Reed,  R.  E. 
H.  Levering,  Osgood  Mussey  and  Alf  Bur- 
net wrote  for  it.  The  issue  for  January, 
1855,  contains  a biographical  sketch  of 
Alf  Burnet  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Coates  Kinney.  The  best  of  the  poetry 
contributed  to  the  Lady’s  Book  is  that 
of  F.  B.  Plimpton,  whose  “ Mariners  of 
Life,”  “ Poesie,”  “ Mount  Gilbo  ” and 
“The  Oak”  appeared  originally  in  this 
periodical. 

Several  continued  stories  were  written 
for  the  Lady’s  Book — one  a prize  tale, 
“The  Twin  Sisters,”  by  Mattie  Lichan ; 


another,  “ Elizabeth,  or  the  Broken  Vow,” 
by  Edward  Clifton  ; and  a third,  and  by 
far  the  best  of  the  three,  “ The  Prophecy,” 
or  the  Recluse  of  the  Maunee,”  by  U. 
D.  Thomas. 

Decidedly  more  interesting  than  these 
fictions  are  two  illustrated  articles  by 
William  T.  Coggeshall.  The  first  of  these, 
published  in  March,  1854,  describes  a 
visit  to  Niagara  falls,  and  opens  with 
this  paragraph  : 

I was  fortunate  in  the  associations  of  my  first 
visit  to  Niagara  falls.  I went  with  Kossuth  and 
Suite,  and  I found  there  Godfrey  Frankenstein  and 
his  brother  George,  the  artists  who  had  been  study- 
ing and  painting  the  cataract,  the  rapids,  the  rocks, 
the  river  and  the  whirlpool,  for  several  years,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  represent  them  on 
canvas,  and  take  Niagara  to  those  people  who  could 
not  go  to  it. 

The  second  article  by  Coggeshall  is 
called  a “ Trip  to  New  York,”  and  was 
printed  in  January,  1855.  A local  interest 
belongs  to  this,  because  it  is  illustrated  by 
twelve  wood-cuts  by  R.  J.  Telfer,  repre- 
senting views  on  the  Little  Miami  railroad. 
One  of  these  is  a picture  of  Jamestown, 
now  Dayton,  Kentucky. 

The  descriptive  text  says  : 

On  the  right,  and  near  two  miles  from  the  depot, 
you  will  see  a handsome  town  on  the  Kentucky 
shore.  This  is  Jamestown.  It  was  laid  out  only  three 
or  four  years  since,  and  is  now,  as  you  see,  a consider- 
able village.  In  a few  years  the  Kentucky  shore, 
like  the  Ohio,  will  be  lined  with  a continuous  town. 
The  three  towns  of  Covington,  Newport  and  James- 
town now  contain  about  twenty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Three-fourths  of  this  is  the  growth  of  the 
last  ten  years. 

Among  the  objects  shown  by  picturesare 
the  Cincinnati  water  works,  Jamestown, 
the  Columbia  burying-ground,  Milford, 
Miami  railroad  bridge,  Deerfield  station 
and  Morrow’s  mill. 
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Mr.  Coggeshall  discoursed  on  this  as 
follows  : 

Just  before  you  come  to  Foster’s  crossings,  you 
will  notice  on  the  left  hand  of  the  cars  as  you  come 
from  Cincinnati,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  a 
large  mill  and  plain,  frame  house.  This  was  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  real  statesmen  of  our  coun- 
try— Governor  Morrow.  He  entered  public  life  in 
1802,  and  remained  in  the  public  service  half  a 
century,  in  which  time  he  never  lost  the  public  con- 
fidence nor  ever  failed  in  any  part  of  his  duty.  He 
was  a member  of  the  state  convention  to  form  the 
first  Constitution,  was  twelve  years  a member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  in  congress,  and  most 
of  the  time  the  only  representative  of  Ohio.  He 
was  six  years  in  the  United  States  senate,  four  years 
governor  and  several  years,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  president  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  company. 
The  Duke  of  Weimar,  after  visiting  him  in  1825, 
described  him  as  a faithful  copy  of  ancient  Cincin- 
natus.  “ He  was  engaged,  on  our  arrival,  in  cutting 
a wagon  pole,  but  immediately  stopped  his  work  to 
give  us  a hearty  welcome." 

To  return  from  this  digression  up  the 
Miami  to  our  “ Lady’s  Book,”  we  find,  in 
the  issue  of  March,  1854,  and  subsequent 
numbers,  a feature  worth  noting.  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Aldrich,  having  suspended  the 
publication  of  a women’s  rights  paper,  the 
Genius  of  Liberty , made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  proprietors  of  the  Lady’s 
Book,  to  continue  the  advocacy  of  her 
views  by  occupying  eight  or  ten  pages  of 
the  magazine,  every  month,  with  such 
articles  as  she  or  her  sister  reformers 
might  choose  to  write.  “ Individual  sov- 
ereignty,” declared  Mrs.  Aldrich,  “ is  our 
star.  This  is  our  deepest  foundation. 
It  is  the  motto  on  all  our  banners.  It  is 
the  vitality  of  this  movement.  Personal 
independence  is  the  all  in  all.  It  is  our 
centre  and  circumference — the  soul  and 
body  of  our  efforts.”  To  the  department 
headed  “ Genius  of  Liberty,”  there  were 
several  contributors,  viz.,  Melissa  M.  Tay- 


lor, M.  E.  Wilson,  M.  A.  Bronson  and 
Mary  S.  Legare.  The  most  exciting  pas- 
sage in  their  discussions  is  entitled,  “ Wo- 
man’s Intellectual  Inferiority,  or  Horace 
Mann  vs.  Physiology,”  a stricture  on  the 
president  of  Autrach  college,  who,  it 
seems,  had  accepted  the  theory  that  wo- 
man’s mental  powers  were  not  equal  to 
man’s,  because  her  brain  is  lighter  than 
his. 

The  student  of  the  history  of  western 
literature  will  tfind  in  Moore’s  Western 
Lady’s  Book  a series  of  a dozen  or  more 
sketches  on  the  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
West.”  He  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to 
read  long  biographical  reviews  of  poets 
and  poetesses  whose  names  he  never 
heard.  M.  D.  Conway  said  in  a review 
of  Coggeshall’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
West : ” “ Some  filtration  is  necessary  for 
all  our  western  streams  before  they  are 
drinkable.  About  half  a dozen  of  these 
poets  should  have  been  omitted  acci- 
dentally.” The  Lady’s  Book  includes 
several  names  among  its  poets  that  Cog- 
geshall undoubtedly  did  omit.  It  would 
be  ungracious,  if  not  satirical  and,  I fear, 
provocative  of  levity,  to  discuss  their 
buried  claims  to  literary  fame.  1 once 
heard  a merry  slave  in  Mississippi  say  he 
never  had  more  fun  in  his  life  than  he 
had  at  the  funeral  of  his  father.  A sense 
of  the  ludicrous  will  sometimes  possess 
one  at  the  wrong  time.  The  feeling  of 
forbearance  towards  an  absurd  or  ridicu- 
lous writer  sometimes  gives  way  under 
pressure  of  the  emotion  of  humor.  The 
most  exuberant  contributor  to  Moore’s 
Lady’s  Book  was  one  Gaffney,  who  also 
wrote  constantly  and  copiously  for  numer- 
ous other  publications.  Never  was 
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there  a goose  quill  or  metallic  pen  so 
prolific  as  that  wielded  by  Gaffney.  His 
specialty  was  general  literature,  or,  more 
properly,  universal  authorship.  Gaffney 
was  at  home  both  in  song  and  story ; in 
essay,  criticism,  philosophy  and  art.  But 
he  excelled  in  poetry.  Gaffney  was  poet  a 
nascitur , non  fit . And  yet  was  he  fit , 
also,  for  he  cultivated  the  divine  gift  and 
added  the  effects  of  culture  to  the  natural 
endowment  of  genius.  In  one  of  his 
remarkable  outpourings  to  the  readers 
of  the  Lady’s  Book,  Gaffney  answers  the 
tough  question,  “ What  is  Poetry  ?”  which 
many  before  and  since  his  time  have  in 
vain  attempted  to  do.  But  Gaffney  knew 
what  poetry  is,  and  he  spoke  out  to  the 
world  and  solved  the  problem,  in  these 
memorable  words.  “ Poetry,”  says  Gaff- 
ney, “ is  the  heavenly  language  of  the 
heart ; the  inspired  gift  of  God ; the 
radiant  flame  of  an  undying  fire ; the  in- 
cense of  a soul  poured  forth  in  volumes 
of  living  vapor;  a compound  of  the  lovely 
and  beautiful  of  nature ; a web  beatific 
composed  of  the  golden  tendrils  of 
thought ; a parapet  of  perennial  flowers  ; 
the  heaven-born  element  of  man’s  nature  ; 
the  vernacular:  tongue  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  ideal ; the  celestial  part  of  human  ex- 
istence and  a link  which  unites  its  mortal 
tenements  with  that  home  where  poetry 
and  music  blend  in  a language  inde- 
scribable. Such  is  our  conception  of 
poetry,  but  words  fail  to  aid  our  wonted 
illustration.”  Such,  indeed,  O Gaffney, 
poetry  obviously  is — simply  such. 

Complete  as  this  definition  is,  in  its 
sublime  severity,  it  hardly  rises  to  the 
pitch  of  some  passages  in  Gaffney’s  article 
entitled,  “Genius  Itself,”  in  the  Lady’s 


Book  of  February,  1856.  The  author 
does  not  directly  tell  us  what  genius 
itself  actually  is,  or  is  not,  or  how  it  differs 
from  genius  not  itself,  but  the  conclusion 
reached  is,  nevertheless,  comforting. 
Gaffney  says  that  when  genius  itself  gets 
free  from  the  “stains  of  earth,”  then 
“ would  all  things  wear  the  aspect  of  May 
— all  above  would  be  beautiful  and  all 
below  would  be  lovely.”  In  the  same 
essay  Gaffney  says,  profoundly,  “ Litera- 
ture, to  be  sure,  holds  out  her  charms  to 
all,  and  all  who  possess  the  unquenchable 
are  willingly  enfolded  in  her  embraces; 
yet,  with  due  deference  to  the  sex,  we 
would  direct  their  influence  and  genius  to 
another  and  no  less  noble  channel.”  It 
is  evident  from  this  that  Gaffney  did  not 
deem  it  proper  for  a lady  to  “ possess  the 
unquenchable,”  and,  indeed,  he  dis- 
tinctly declares  that  women  ought  not  to 
seek  “genius  itself,”  but  that  their 
“greatest,  noblest  fame  is,  and  shall  be, 
that  of  being  a faithful  wife  and  mother!” 
The  theory  of  Gaffney  in  regard  to  the 
sphere  and  function  of  woman  was  shat- 
tered by  untoward  experience.  Gaffney 
knew  by  intuition  what  poetry  is,  and  he 
understood  the  nature  of  genius  itself, 
but  it  required  an  actual  trial  and  test  to 
reveal  to  him  the  disposition  of  the  “ sex.” 
The  young  man,  in  all  his  verdant  glory, 
was  captivated  and  captured  by  a pretty 
ballet-dancer,  whom  he  followed  to  an 
eastern  city  and  married.  At  first  she 
seemed  all  sweetness  and  mild  submissive- 
ness, but  after  the  honey-moon  had  set 
there  rose  a moon  of  gall.  The  fair 
dancer  proved  to  be  a terrible  virago,  and, 
at  last,  poor  Gaffney,  crestfallen,  slipped 
away  from  his  dear  wife,  who  possessed 
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altogether  too  much  of  the  “unquench- 
able,” and  he  fled  to  Cincinnati.  The 
lady,  discovering  his  whereabouts,  made 
ready  to  pursue  him.  Gaffney  hearing 
this,  wrote  to  a friend  of  his  from  whom 
I got  the  story,  “She  is  coming — I go,” 
and  immediately  went,  nor  has  he  been 
heard  of  since.  Alas ! poor  Gaffney ! 
The  boys  used  to  call  him  the  Bombastes 
Furioso  of  western  literature. 

THE  PARLOR  MAGAZINE. 

In  July,  1853,  appeared  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Parlor  Magazine,  conducted  by 
Jethro  Jackson,  180  Walnut  street,  Cin- 
cinnati. It  was  handsomely  printed  on 
sixty-four  large,  double-columned  pages, 
and  illustrated  with  steel-plates  and  wood- 
cuts.  Some  of  the  fashion  plates  were 
printed  in  colors. 

The  Parlor  Magazine  thundered  a good 
deal  in  the  index.  The  prospectus  con- 
tains quite  an  ethical  treatise.  “ In  the 
high  moral  tone  and  scrupulous  purity  of 
sentiment,  the  truthfulness  and  intelligence 
that  will  pervade  our  pages,”  wrote  Mr. 
Jackson,  “ we  hope  our  most  serious 
readers  will  find  qualities  to  propitiate  and 
secure  their  careful  scrutiny  and  perma- 
nent approbation.  It  will  be  our  aim  to 
blend  valuable  information  and  sound 
morality  with  the  gratification  of  a liter- 
ary and  imaginative  taste.  Phases  of 
history,  illustrations  of  local  interest, 
vivid  portraitures  of  virtuous  life  and 
occasional  disquisitions  and  reviews,  em- 
bellished here  and  there  with  glittering 
gems  of  poetry,  will,  we  trust,  give  value  to 
our  pages.”  This  studied  announcement 
of  intention  to  instruct  and  improve  the 
public  drew  a certain  patronage,  but  was 


not  as  attractive  to  people  in  general  as 
Mr.  Jackson  hoped  it  would  be.  His  plan 
was  to  make  such  a magazine  as  he  judged 
the  people  ought  to  read,  rather  than  one 
which  they  would  like  to  read.  The 
maxim  of  Sleary,  the  circus  manager,  in 
Dickens’  novel,  that  “ People  mutht  be 
amuthed,”  holds  true  of  magazine  readers. 
In  his  anxiety  to  keep  everything  frivolous 
out  of  his  publication,  the  conductor  put 
in  it  too  much  that  was  dull.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  contents  of  the  Parlor  Maga- 
zine were  attractive,  and  became  more  so 
as  the  months  passed  by  and  Mr.  Jackson 
gave  up  a prejudice  against  romances. 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of  con- 
tributors to  the  Parlor  Magazine  : Rev. 
S.  D.  Burchard,  Dr.  J.  R.  Howard, 
Thomas  H.  Shreve,  W.  S.  Gaffney,  Vir- 
ginius  Hutchen,  Mrs.  Helen  Truesdell,  S. 
W.  Irwin,  Rev.  Edward  Thomson,  Harriet 
E.  Benedict,  Mary  Clemmer,  Anne 
Chambers  Bradford,  M.  Louisa  Chitwood, 
Roley  McPherson,  Horace  Rubley,  J.  H. 
A.  Bone,  D.  F.  Quinby,  William  T. 
Coggeshall,  Mary  E.  Hewett,  Kate  Har- 
rington, G.  W.  L.  Bickley,  W.  W.  Dawson, 
M.  D.,  William  Baxter,  F.  H.  Risley, 
Miss  M.  E.  Wilson,  Thomas  H.  Chivers, 
J.  H.  Baker  and  Peter  Fishe  Reed. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  Messrs. 
Applegate  & Company,  43  Main  street, 
became  the  publishers  of  the  magazine, 
Jackson  continuing  the  general  manage- 
ment, assisted  by  Alice  Cary.  The  first 
semi-annual  volume,  from  July  to  Decem- 
ber, 1853,  was  issued  as  an  independent 
work,  under  the]  title  of  “ Family  Treas- 
ury.” 

The  accession  of  Alice  Cary  to  the 
editorial  control  of  the  periodical  gave  new 
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life  to  its  pages.  She  took  a more  cheerful 
view  of  the  duties  of  an  editor  than  Mr. 
Jackson  had  taken.  But  it  is  evident 
from  her  first  editorial  that  she  was  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  the  maga- 
zine, nor  over-confident  of  her  own  powers 
of  pleasing.  There  is  a sprightly  wit  and 
a keen  common  sense  about  her  saluta- 
tory that  warrant  me  in  quoting  some 
sentences  from  it.  She  said,  “ As  we  seat 
ourself  at  the  editorial  table  of  the 
Parlor  Magazine,  an  anecdote,  which  we 
have  read  somewhere,  occurs  to  us  : 

“ A French  surgeon,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  boasting  of  the  performance  of 
some  very  difficult  operation,  having 
treated  no  less  than  sixteen  patients,  was 
asked  how  many  of  them  he  had  saved. 

* Oh,’  replied  the  Frenchman  with  naivete , 

1 they  all  died — but  I assure  you  the  ex- 
periments were  very  brilliant  ! ’ ” 

“Our  magazine  is  not  greatly  below  the 
sixteenth  one  that  has  struggled  for  ex- 
istence in  Cincinnati,  and  if  it  should 
fail,  why  we  shall  congratulate  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  it  was  at  least  a 
brilliant  experiment.”  ....  “Some  years 
ago,  the  editor  of  a small  paper  in  the 
interior  of  Ohio  announced  in  his  salu- 
tatory that  he  had  that  day  commenced 
‘ the  wielding  of  the  tripod,’  and  lest  we 
should  fall  into  a similar  blunder,  we  will 
cut  short  our  introductory,  simply  referring 
the  reader  to  what  we  present,  rather  than 
to  showy  promises,  for  it  is  surely  true 
that  a bird  in  the  hand,  even  if  it  be  a 
common  sort  of  bird,  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush.” 

Alice  Cary  contributed  to  the  Parlor 
Magazine  a story  written  in  her  best  vein, 
entitled,  “The  Actress.”  She  also  con- 


tributed a number  of  short  poems,  re- 
markable for  their  naturalness,  pathos  and 
melody.  One  of  these,  doubtless  the 
sincere  expression  of  feelings  she  had  re- 
cently experienced  in  New  York  city,  is 
called  “ Homesick.”  It  is  not  included 
in  the  published  works  of  the  Cary  sis- 
ters, and  I copy  it  here : 

HOMESICK. 

BY  ALICE  CARY. 

Oh  ! shall  I ever  be  going 
Back  any  more  ? 

Back  where  the  green  woods  are  blowing 
Close  by  the  door  ! 

Back  where  the  mowers  are  binding 
Pinks  with  their  sheaves — 

Where  homeward  the  cattle  are  winding 
Together  of  eves  ? 

The  fresh-smelling  earth  at  the  planting — 

The  blue-bird  and  bee, 

The  gold-headed  wheat  fields  aslanting 
How  pleasant  to  me  ! 

I’m  sick  of  the  envy  and  hating 
All  effort  brings  on — 

I’m  sick  of  the  working  and  waiting, 

And  long  to  be  gone. 

Gone  where  the  tops  of  red  clover 
With  dew  hang  so  low, 

And  where  all  the  meadow-side  over 
The  buttercups  grow. 

I’m  weary — I’m  sick  of  the  measures 
Each  day  that  I track — 

Of  all  which  the  many  call  pleasures, 

And  long  to  be  back. 

Back  where  the  ivy-vines  cover 
The  low  cabin  wall, 

And  where  the  sweet  smile  of  my  lover 
Is  better  than  all. 

Oh  ! shall  I ever  be  going 
Back  any  more — 

Back  where  the  green  woods  are  blowing 
Close  by  the  door  ? 
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The  genius  of  Alice  Cary  did  not  bring 
financial  prosperity  to  the  Parlor  Maga- 
zine. She  soon  retired  from  the  editorial 
chair  to  return  to  New  York,  and  Mr.  W. 
F.  Lyons  took  her  place.  Mr.  George  W. 
Bickley,  who  had  been  publishing  the 
West  American  Review,  transferred  his 
subscription  list  to  that  of  the  Parlor 
Magazine,  and  in  1855  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  concern.  The  merged 
magazines  formed  one,  with  the  new 
name,  The  West  American  Monthly, 
which  did  not  survive  to  greet  the  year 
1856. 

L.  A.  HINE’S  PERIODICALS. 

The  literary  magazines  of  the  west  have 
usually  been  private  enterprises,  under- 
taken by  enthusiastic  young  men  bent  on 
carrying  out  ideals  rather  than  making 
money.  Only  youth  and  enthusiasm  have 
the  strength  and  the  rashness  to  venture 
on  reforming  the  world  without  capital  and 
by  means  of  printer’s  ink  and  a publica- 
tion. 

Something  near  fifty  years  ago  a hand- 
some, stalwart,  all-hopeful  student,  fresh 
from  Norwalk  academy,  Ohio,  came  to 
Cincinnati  and  took  the  regular  course  in 
the  law  school,  then  under  the  direction 
of  Timothy  Walker.  This  young  gentle- 
man was  Mr.  L.  A.  Hine,  oldest  son  of 
Sheldon  Hine,  a thriving  farmer  who  came 
from  the  good  old  orthodox  county  of 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1818,  and  set- 
tled at  Berlin,  Erie  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  prospered.  L.  A.  Hine  was  born  at 
Berlin,  February  22,  1819. 

Though  trained  to  conservative  views 
and  habits,  both  in  theology  and  econom- 
ics, Hine  departed  from  the  counsel  of 
his  family,  having  become  indoctrinated 


with  the  radicalism  of  Horace  Greeley, 
Robert  Owen  and  other  agitators.  He 
did  not  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law, 
but,  actuated  by  some  vague  hopes  of  liter- 
ary success,  he  started  the  Western  Literary 
Journal  and  Monthly  Magazine,  the  first 
number  of  wThich  came  out  in  November, 
1844.  In  this  venture  he  was  associated 
with  E.  Z.  C.  Judson  (“Ned  Buntline”) 
— an  ill-assorted  partnership.  Hine  was  to 
furnish  one  thousand  dollars  and  Judson 
five  hundred  dollars  ; but  it  turned  out 
that  Hine  furnished  more  than  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  and  Judson 
nothing.  Both  were  very  young  men — 
Hine  only  twenty-five  and  his  partner 
twenty-one.  By  and  by  they  took  into  the 
firm  a third  ambitious  young  fellow  from 
Tennessee — Hudson  A.  Kidd.  Judson 
was  nominally  editor,  he  having  already 
achieved  some  reputation  as  a writer  for  the  ' 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  as  editor  of 
Ned  Buntlinds  Own , a story  paper  which 
he  had  started  at  Paducah,  Kentucky. 
Unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his  asso- 
ciates, Judson  got  into  disgraceful  rela- 
tions with  a married  woman  at  Nashville, 
which  lead  to  an  encounter  with  her 
husband,  in  which  the  husband  was 
killed  by  the  alleged  seducer,  who,  after 
being  captured  by  a mob  and  almost 
hanged,  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life 
and  fly  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  had  a 
family.  In  consequence  of  this  affair 
the  literary  magazine  was  discontinued 
after  six  numbers  had  been  issued,  Hine 
paying  the  debts. 

The  contents  of  this  unfortunate  Jour- 
nal and  Review  are  varied  and  entertain- 
ing. Almost  all  the  leading  writers  of 
the  west  contributed  to  its  columns.  The 
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post  of  honor  in  the  first  number  was  oc- 
cupied by  William  D.  Gallagher,  who  fur- 
nished a long  historical  article  on  “ Peri- 
odical Literature.”  The  same  veteran, 
who,  however,  was  then  no  veteran,  but  a 
dashing  young  man  but  thirty-six  years 
old,  gave  to  the  public,  through  the  Jour- 
nal, a number  of  his  most  ardent  poems, 
such  as  “Truth  and  Freedom.”  Mrs. 
Julia  L.  Dumont,  that  Hannah  More  of 
the  west,  spun  out  column  after  column 
of  moral  sketch  and  story  to  encourage  the 
magazine;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Anna 
Peyer  Dinneis,  Miss  E.  A.  Evans,  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Judson,  Mrs.  Lee  Hentz  and  Miss 
E.  A.  Dupay  were  constant  writers  for  it. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  has 
bleus  monopolized  the  pages  of  our  young 
men’s  magazine.  No,  indeed.  The  male 
literati , grave  and  gay,  kept  the  post-bags 
enriched  with  their  offerings.  Produc- 
tions were  printed  from  T.  H.  Shreve, 
Albert  Pike,  J.  Ross  Browne,  J.  B.  Rus- 
sell, Charles  Cist,  J.  L.  Cist,  Professor 
Cross,  J.  B.  Hickey,  B.  St.  James  Fry, 
Hiram  Kaine,  Otway  Curry,  L.  C. 
Draper,  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  J. 
R.  Eakin,  E.  P.  Norton,  F.  Colton,  C.  B. 
Gillespie,  W.  B.  Fairchild,  J.  C.  Zachos, 
D.  L.  Brown,  H.  A.  Kidd,  Anson  Nelson, 
H.  B.  Hirst,  James  W.  Ward,  H.  C. 
Beeler,  G.  T.  Stuart,  J.  J.  Martin,  W.  H. 
Hopkins,  John  Tomlin,  A.  S.  Mitchell, 
Dr.  T.  M.  Tweed,  Emerson  Bennett  and 
Donn  Piatt.  The  gentleman  named  last 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  “ Old  Bachelors,” 
and  under  the  pseudonym  “John  Smith.” 
The  novelist,  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  contrib- 
uted a poem,  “ The  Grave  of  the  Bard.” 
Emerson  Bennett’s  contribution  was  a 
languishing  sonnet  to  his  “ ladye  love.” 


Many  of  the  names  just  given  will  be 
recognized  as  holding  a worthy  place  on 
the  scroll  of  literary  distinction. 

Albert  Pike  was  well  known  and  highly 
popular,  not  only  in  the  west  but  through- 
out the  country,  on  account  of  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  as  poet,  law  reporter  and 
editor  in  Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  His 
poems,  an  “ Ode  to  the  Mocking 
Bird,”  “Ariel,”  “Hymns  to  the  Gods” 
and  others,  are  undeniably  fine.  Pike 
was  born  at  Boston  in  1809.  He  seems 
to  have  struck  up  a jolly  acquaintance- 
ship with  “ Ned  Buntline,”  to  whom  he 
addressed  a poetical  letter,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal.  It  opens  thus  : 

Dear  Ned,  your  craft  I see’s  at  length  afloat, 

A tight,  sea-worthy,  staunch  and  well-manned  boat. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Draper,  named  in  the  list,  is 
the  Lyman  C.  Draper  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  society,  whose  collections  of 
western  biographical  and  historical  mate- 
rial are  invaluable.  Draper  was  born 
near  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  1815.  Much 
of  his  work  has  been  done  in  cooperation 
with  Benson  Lossing.  He  contributed  to 
Hine’s  publication  an  article  on  “ General 
George  Rogers  Clarke.” 

Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey’s  impor- 
tant donations  to  the  Journal  include 
articles  on  “ Indian  History,”  “ John 
Fitch”  and  “ The  Northern  Lakes.” 

Judson,  besides  numerous  editorials, 
furnished  characteristic  sketches  in  true 
“ Ned  Buntline,”  style — “The  Last  of  the 
Buccaneers,”  “The  Lost  Chief  of  the 
Uchees  ” and  reminiscential  “ Sketches 
of  the  Florida  War.” 

Hine,  by  nature  earnest  and  by 
reflection  serious,  felt  an  inward  call  to 
serve  humanity  by  effecting  social  and 
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educational  reforms,  especially  by  some 
great  and  good  land  reform,  to  bring  about 
such  happy  conditions  as  Henry  George 
is  now  writing  and  speaking  for  ; Hine 
busied  his  pen  in  the  elucidation  of  his 
own  chosen  themes.  He  wrote  on  “ Dis- 
tinctions,” “ Standard  of  Respectability,” 
“Teaching  a Profession,”  “Union  of 
Mental  and  Physical  Labor ” and  “One 
Dollar.”  Occasionally  he  invoked  the 
lyric  muse,  who  inspired  him  with  strains 
of  a contemplative  and  melancholy  tone. 
The  young  man  was  loaded  with  no  less 
a burden  than  the  old,  sad  world  with  its 
immemorial  woes. 

The  Literary  Journal  went  to  wreck 
in  April,  1845.  the  following  Jan- 
uary Hine  put  forth,  at  his  own  venture,  as 
editor  and  publisher,  the  initial  number  of 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 

This  was  published  through  the  year  1846, 
and  then  merged  in  the  Herald  of  Truth. 
In  his  Quarterly,  he  gave  fuller  scope  to 
his  opinion  on  political  and  social  econ- 
omy. His  reviews  took  the  form  of  rad- 
ical discussion  under  such  captions  as 
“Association,”  “The  Spirit  of  Democ- 
racy,” “Obligations  of  Wealth,”  “Pro- 
gression,” “ The  Land  Question,”  “ Our 
Social,  Political  and  Educational  System.” 
One  of  his  earliest  out-and-out  radical 
utterances  was  a review  of  E.  P.  Hurlbut’s 
“ Essays  on  Human  Rights,”  published 
by  Greeley  in  1845.  When  Hine’s  father, 
(prudent  and  sagacious  money-maker  that 
he  was)  saw  this  article,  he  dryly  remarked, 
“ Lucius  will  make  nothing  by  writing  in 
that  way.”  Nevertheless  Lucius  did 
make — enemies. 

The  Quarterly  was  not  wholly  given 


up  to  radical  discussion.  David  Dale 
Owen  contributed  several  scientific  papers 
on  “Geology.”  The  editor  continued 
also,  as  in  his  previous  publication,  to 
give  prominence  to  literary  topics,  and 
to  solicit  contributions  from  purely  liter- 
ary writers.  Albert  Pike,  Emerson  Ben- 
nett, Alice  Cary,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Chamber- 
lain,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Sophia 
H.  Oliver  wrote  poems  for  the  Quarterly. 
A piece  contributed  by  Mrs.  Oliver  en- 
titled, “ I Mark  the  Hours  that  Shine,” 
went  the  rounds  of  the  press  and  was 
printed  in  school-readers. 

George  S.  Weaver  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
who  became  a celebrated  Universalist 
preacher  and  writer,  began  his  literary 
practice  in  this  Quarterly. 

THE  HERALD  OF  TRUTH. 

“The  Herald  of  Truth,  a monthly  peri- 
odical devoted  to  the  interests  of  Religion, 
Philosophy,  Literature,  Science  and  Art,” 
a magazine  of  eighty  pages,  the  organ  of 
a brotherhood  of  social  and  religious 
radicals  who  had  a community  on  the 
Ohio  river,  was  started  in  January,  1847, 
and  was  continued  nineteen  months, 
when  the  “ Brotherhood  ” failed.  L.  A. 
Hine  was  employed  to  edit  the  periodical, 
but  no  effort  was  made  by  the  society  to 
push  it,  the  leader  believing  it  would  work 
its  own  way.  The  Herald  partook  some- 
what of  the  character  of  its  predecessor, 
the  Quarterly,  though  it  contained  a greater 
variety  and  was  superior  in  literary  style 
and  mechanical  “ make-up.”  The  dev- 
otees of  the“  Philosophy  of  Universal  Har- 
mony” used  its  free  pages  as  a vehicle 
for  conveying  their  theories  to  the  public. 
The  editor  resumed  his  efforts  to  set  forth 
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the  facts,  figures  and  arguments  to  dem- 
onstrate the  necessity  of  land  reform. 
He  made  an  exhaustive  historical  survey  of 
the“  Roman  Land  Laws”  and  of  the  “ He- 
brew Land  System.”  Articles  were  pub- 
lished on  various  phases  of  socialism,  on 
St.  Simon  and  Fourier,  and  on  Sweden- 
borg. A long  discourse  on  the  history 
of  “ Labor,”  from  the  pen  of  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  found  an  acceptable  place  in 
the  Herald. 

Many  of  the  same  men  and  women 
who  wrote  for  the  Literary  Journal  and 
the  Quarterly  were  personal  friends  of 
Mr.  Hine  and  continued  to  favor  him  with 
their  assistance.  Among  them  were  Alice 
and  Phoebe  Cary  and  Emerson  Bennett. 
Several  new  contributors  made  the  Her- 
ald of  Truth  their  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  the  c‘ gentle  reader.”  Among 
the  contributors  of  prose  I name  John  O. 
Wattles,  Dr.  Diver,  John  Patterson,  I.  P. 
Cornell,  John  White,  Thos.  L.  Boucher, 
Maria  L.  Varney  and  Milton  J.  Sanders. 
Warner  M.  Bateman,  now  a distinguished 
Cincinnati  lawyer,  seems  to  have  made 
one  of  his  earliest  literary  efforts  in  pre- 
paring for  the  Herald  a somewhat  labored, 
but  very  sound  and  sensible  article  entitled, 
“ Education — Freedom,”  written  from 
Springboro,  Ohio. 

The  poetical  contributors,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  were  Mrs.  Sarah  T. 
Bolton,  Mrs.  Frances  D.  Gage,  Mrs.  S. 
J.  Howe  and  Mr.  S.  Coates  Kinney. 

THE  WESTERN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

In  1849  a Mr.  J.  S.  Hitchcock,  an  able 
solicitor  for  journals,  started  in  Cincinnati 
another  Quarterly  Review,  expecting  to 
pay  expenses  and  more  by  canvassing  for 


subscribers.  Mr.  Hine  agreed  to  do  the 
editorial  work,  which  he  did  gratis  until 
the  proprietor  mysteriously  disappeared 
at  Chicago,  where  he  had  gone  on  a 
soliciting  tour.  Whether  Hitchcock  was 
killed,  or  whether  he  died  among  stran- 
gers who  gave  no  information  of  him,  is 
unknown  to  this  day.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  fate,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Quarterly  died  for  want  of  means  to  live. 
Two  numbers  only  were  issued,  of  about 
two  hundred  pages  each.  The  first  was 
illustrated  with  a steel  engraving  of  the 
poet,  William  D.  Gallagher  \ and  the  sec- 
ond, with  a portrait  of  John  Locke.  The 
volume  contains,  in  all,  twenty-eight 
articles  in  prose  and  verse,  the  titles  of 
the  most  important  being,  “ The  Youth 
of  Christ,”  “The  Land  Question,”  “Ethol- 
ogy,” “American  Eloquence,”  “Neu- 
rology,” “Powers’ Greek  Slave,”  “The  Free- 
Soil  Movement,”  “ William  D.  Gallagher,” 
“The  Revolution  of  1698  and  Macaulay’s 
History,”  “ Decline  of  the  Church,” 
“ The  Republic,”  “ Education  and 
Crime,”  “ Mission  of  Democracy  ” and 
“Ohio  : Her  Resources  and  Prospects.” 
In  Hine’s  Quarterly  of  1849,  the  literary 
element  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
controversial,  though  the  work  contains  a 
few  poems  and  a story  with  a purpose, 
called  “A  Philosophical  Sketch,”  com- 
posed by  the  editor.  Indeed,  the  battle 
of  opinions  had  thickened  around  Hine, 
and  henceforth  he  gave  himself  to  his 
favorite  “ cause.”  He  had  drawn  the  fire 
of  E.  D.  Mansfield  and  other  conserva- 
tive journalists,  who  hated  his  radicalism 
on  general  principles.  We  find  him  in 
1850  editing  the  Daily  Nonpar eil,  a paper 
conducted  on  the  cooperative  plan  by 
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some  printers.  On  ceasing  to  write  for 
the  Nonpareil , he  commenced  traveling 
as  a lecturer  on  reforms,  especially  the 
land  reform  and  educational  topics.  He 
is  the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets 
on  political  and  social  economy,  and  of 
several  radical  stories,  “ The  Unbalanced,” 
“Patty  Parker,”  “Currie  Cummings,” 
“ The  Money  Changer,”  etc.,  but  as  these 


have  nothing  to  do  with  my  topic, 
“Periodical  Literature,”  I will  not  write  of 
them  now.  In  1869  Mr.  Hine  published 
three  numbers  of  a reform  journal  called 
Hine’s  Quarterly,  or  the  Revolutionist, 
having  for  its  motto  the  words  “ Taurus 
cornibus  captus .” 

W.  H.  Venable. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THE  UPPER  PENINSULA. 

MARQUETTE — BARAGA — MRAK — VERTIN — ST.  PETER’S  CATHEDRAL. 


The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Catholic 
church  were  first  promulgated  within 
what  is  now  the  diocese  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  Marquette  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, and  chiefly  by  the  devoted  and 
saintly  man  whose  name  the  diocese  now 
bears. 

James  Marquette  was  a native  of  the 
north  of  France,  born  at  Leon  in  1637. 
In  1654  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
In  1666  he  was  sent  to  the  missions  in 
Canada,  which  at  that  time  claimed  juris- 
diction over  the  Lake  Superior  region  by 
virtue  of  an  alliance  with  the  Algonquins. 
A mission  had  been  founded  the  preced- 
ing year  by  Claude  Allouez  at  Lapointe, 
on  Lake  Superior,  called  by  the  missionary 
La  Pointe  du  Ste.  Esprit — “The  Point  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  Thither  Marquette  re- 
paired on  his  arrival  in  Canada,  and  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a year  ministering 
with  zeal  and  success  to  the  tribes 
gathered  at  that  place.  Among  the  fruits 
of  his  labors  was  the  conversion  of  the 


Kaskaskias  to  Christianity.  In  1668 
Fathers  Marquette  and  Dablon  descended 
to  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  or  Rapids  of 
St.  Mary,  and  founded  there  the  mission 
which  they  named  in  honor  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.  At  this  place,  in  1671,  was  con- 
vened the  great  council  of  the  Algonquins 
under  the  authority  of  M.  Talon,  at  which 
the  country  was  formally  taken  into  the 
possessions  of  France,  and  the  tribes  rec- 
ognized as  French  subjects.  The  mission 
at  the  Sault  was  the  first  settlement  begun 
by  Europeans  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  present  state  of  Michigan. 

In  1670  Father  Marquette  journeyed  to 
St.  Ignace  and  founded  there  the  mission 
destined  to  become  famous  as  the  scene 
of  his  labors  and  the  resting-place  of  his 
venerated  remains. 

I will  not  follow  Marquette  through  his 
short  but  eventful  career.  It  was  from 
St.  Ignace  that  he,  accompanied  by  Joliet, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1673,  set  out  on 
his  daring  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
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follow  the  details  of  that  great  discovery ; 
nor  will  I speak  of  its  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view.  Marquette 
knew  no  object  but  the  one  dearest  to  his 
heart — that  of  planting  the  gospel  among 
the  wild  and  destitute  tribes  whom  he 
expected  to  meet  in  the  valley  of  the  great 
river.  And  when  his  friends  at  St.  Ignace 
sought  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose 
by  picturing  to  him  the  dangers  he  would 
meet,  he  replied  that  he  was  willing  not 
only  to  encounter  all  the  perils  of  the  un- 
known region,  but  to  lay  down  his  life,  if 
necessary,  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  At 
one  place,  where  he  was  met  by  Indian 
chiefs,  he  said,  pointing  to  Joliet — “ My 
friend  is  an  envoy  of  France  to  discover 
new  countries ; I am  an  embassador  from 
God  to  enlighten  them  with  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.” 

After  discovering  the  great  river  and 
descending  it  far  enough  to  settle  the  fact 
that  it  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he 
returned  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois  to  St. 
Ignace.  Although  his  health  was  greatly 
impaired,  he  found  no  time  to  rest  from 
his  arduous  labors. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1674, 
he  again  left  St.  Ignace  to  fulfill  a 
promise  he  had  made  to  visit  the  Kas- 
kaskias  of  Illinois.  On  the  fourth  of 
December  he  reached  the  Chicago  river, 
and  being  exposed  to  the  chilling  winds 
of  the  prairies,  his  strength  began  to  fail. 
His  faithful  companions  erected  for  him 
a log  hut  and  a chapel,  where  he  spent 
the  winter,  laboring  with  undiminished 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  all  about  him. 
His  last  letter,  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  relates  that  just  after  Easter  he 

was  again  stricken  with  disease,  and 
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saw  that,  if  he  would  die  in  the  arms  of 
his  brethren  at  St.  Ignace,  he  must  de- 
part at  once.  He  departed  with  his  com- 
panions, coasting  along  the  unknown 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  but 
never  reached  the  desired  mission.  He 
died  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  since 
known  as  Pere  Marquette.  On  the  eve 
of  his  death,  which  was  on  Friday,  the 
sixth  of  April,  1675,  he  told  his  com- 
panions that  he  should  die  on  the  morrow. 
He  was  in  a cheerful,  even  joyous  spirit. 
They  sailed  along  until  he  saw,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  his  name, 
an  eminence,  which  he  said  was  the  place 
where  they  should  bury  him.  They  went 
ashore,  built  a little  hut  of  bark  in  which 
they  carefully  laid  him,  but  his  end  had 
come.  Going  at  a little  distance  from  his 
companions  to  perform  his  devotions,  he 
quietly  passed  away  while  at  prayer. 

Thus  died  the  most  devoted  missionary 
of  that  noble  band  who  disseminated  the 
Catholic  faith  among  the  savages  from 
Hudson’s  bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Marquette  was  truly  a great  man.  He 
possessed  scholarship  and  scientific  learn- 
ing no  less  than  unbounded  religious 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Like  the  late 
Bishop  Baraga,  whom  in  many  respects 
he  strongly  resembled,  both  in  character 
and  self-denying  labors,  he  loved  the  red 
men  and  was  their  true  friend  and  bene- 
factor. Their  devotion  to  him  was  un- 
faltering to  the  last.  Like  the  late  bishop 
also,  he  had  great  facility  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  Indian  languages,  though, 
unlike  the  latter,  he  created  no  Indian 
literature.  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
done  so  had  he  not  been  so  remote  from 
the  opportunity  of  books  and  printing. 
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But  this  is  doubtful,  as  he  did  little  writ- 
ing, and  most  of  the  accounts  of  these 
early  missions  were  prepared  by  other 
hands. 

Parkman  speaks  of  him  as  the  “ hum- 
ble Marquette,  who,  with  clasped  hands 
and  upturned  eyes,  seems  a figure  evoked 
from  some  dim  legend  of  mediaeval  saint- 
ship.”  Bancroft  calls  him  “the  meek, 
gentle,  simple-hearted,  unpretending, 
illustrious  Marquette.”  Mr.  Shea  ranks 
him,  in  piety,  sanctity  and  absolute  devo- 
tion to  God,  above  his  great  contempora- 
ries and  co-laborers,  Mesnard,  Allouez, 
Nouvel  and  Druillettes. 

In  the  Chippewa  dialect  he  was  called, 
Kitchima-ka-da-na-co-na-yay,  “ The  Great 
Priest.” 

Some  years  after  the  burial  of  Mar- 
quette, his  bones  were  exhumed  and  rein- 
terred at  St.  Ignace.  Father  Dablon’s 
narrative  (1673-79)  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  occurrence : 

God  did  not  permit  so  precious  a deposit  to  re- 
main unhonored  and  forgotten  amid  the  forests. 
The  Indians  called  Kiskakons,  who  have  for  nearly 
ten  years  publicly  professed  Christianity,  in  which 
they  were  first  instructed  by  Father  Marquette  when 
stationed  at  La  Pointe  du  St.  Esprit,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Superior,  were  hunting  last  year 
not  far  from  Lake  Illinois  (Lake  Michigan),  and  as 
they  were  returning  early  in  the  spring,  they  resolved 
to  pass  the  tomb  of  their  good  father,  whom  they 
tenderly  loved,  and  God  even  gave  them  the  thought 
of  taking  his  bones  and  conveying  them  to  our 
church  at  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius.  They  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  the  spot  and  deliberated 
together,  resolving  to  act  with  their  father  as  they 
usually  do  with  those  whom  they  respect.  They 
opened  the  grave,  unrolled  the  body,  and  though 
the  flesh  and  intestines  were  all  dried  up,  they  found 
it  entire,  without  the  skin  being  injured.  This  did 
not  prevent  their  dissecting  it  according  to  custom. 
They  washed  the  bones  and  dried  them  in  the  sun  ; 
then,  putting  them  neatly  in  a box  of  birch  bark, 
they  set  out  to  bear  them  to  our  house  at  St.  Igna- 


tius. The  convoy  consisted  of  nearly  thirty  canoes 
in  excellent  order,  including  even  a good  number  of 
Iroquois,  who  had  joined  our  Algonquins  to  honor 
the  ceremony.  As  they  approached  our  house, 
Father  Nouvel,  who  is  superior,  went  to  meet  them 
with  Father  Pierson,  accompanied  by  all  the  French 
and  Indians  at  the  place,  and  having  caused  the  con- 
voy to  stop,  he  made  the  ordinary  interrogations  to 
verify  the  fact  that  the  body  which  they  bore  was 
really  Father  Marquette’s.  Then,  before  they 
landed,  he  intoned  the  De  Profundis  in  sight  of  the 
thirty  canoes  still  on  the  water  and  of  all  the  people 
still  on  the  shore.  After  this  the  body  was  carried 
to  the  church, 'observing  all  that  the  ritual  pre- 
scribed for  such  ceremonies.  It  remained  exposed 
under  his  catafalque  all  that  day,  which  was  Whit- 
sun Monday,  the  eighth  of  June  ; and  the  next 
day,  when  all  the  funeral  honors  had  been  paid  to 
it,  it  was  deposited  in  a little  vault  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  where  he  reposes  as  the  guardian  angel 
of  our  Ottawa  missions. 

The  mission  at  St.  Ignace  continued  to 
flourish  for  a number  of  years.  Le 
Hontan,  who  visited  it  in  1688,  writes  : 

The  place  which  I am  now  in  is  not  half  a 
league  distant  from  the  Illinois  lake.  Here  the 
Hurons  and  Outawas  have  each  of  them  a village, 
the  one  being  severed  from  the  other  by  a single 
palisade.  But  the  Outawas  are  beginning  to  build  a 
fort  upon  a hill  that  stands  but  1,000  or  1,200  paces 
off.  ...  In  this  place  the  Jesuits  have  a little 
house  or  college,  adjoining  to  a sort  of  chapel,  and 
enclosed  with  pale,  which  separates  it  from  the 
village  of  the  Hurons. 

In  1707  Indian  troubles  broke  out  and 
the  mission  was  abandoned.  It  was  re- 
established, however,  in  1708,  but  not  in 
the  old  place.  It  was  then  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  strait  at  Old  Mackinac, 
and  in  1781  was  transferred  to  Mackinac 
island.  The  present  Catholic  church  of 
St.  Ignace  was  erected  in  1832. 

A question  having  existed  for  many 
years  as  to  the  final  resting-place  of  Mar- 
quette’s remains,  a search  was  made  among 
the  ruins  of  the  old  mission  at  St.  Ignace 
by  Bishop  Mrak,  late  of  this  diocese,  in 
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September,  1877.  This  search  was  re- 
warded by  evidence  which,  if  not  entirely 
decisive  of  the  question,  has  been  accepted 
as  probable  proof  that  the  precious  dust 
still  reposed  beneath  the  site  of  the  old 
chapel.  A full  account  of  the  discovery 
by  Father  Jacker  was  published  in  the 
Catholic  World  in  November,  1877. 

A correspondent  of  the  Detroit  Evening 
News , who  visited  St.  Ignace  in  July, 
1877,  speaks  of  a remarkable  pen-and-ink 
sketch  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Father  Jacker,  the  priest  in  charge.  He 
says : 

This  invaluable  drawing  gives  the  original  site 
of  the  French  village,  the  home  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Indian  village,  the  Indian  fort  on  the  bluff,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  very  accurately  defines  the 
contour  of  a little  bay  known  as  Nadowa-Wikweia- 
mashong — i.  e. , as  Mr.  Jacker  gave  it,  “ Nadowa- 
Huron.”  Wik-weia,  here, 'is  bay.  Anglice:  “Little 
Bay  of  the  Hurons,”  or,  according  to  the  Otchipwe 
dictionary  of  Bishop  Baraga,  “Bad  Bay  of  the 
Irequois  Squaw.”  Of  the  Indian  village  there  is  no 
trace.  Their  wigwams,  built  only  of  poles  and 
bark,  have  not  left  a single  vestige.  Not  so  with 
the  French  village.  You  may  still  see  the  remains  of 
their  logs  and  plaster,  and  the  ruins  of  their  chim- 
neys. On  the  supposed  site  of  the  house  of  the 
Jesuits,  some  40  x 30  feet,  are  found  distinct  outlines 
of  walls,  a little  well  and  a small  cellar.  And  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  large  building  are  the 
remains  of  a forge,  where  “the  brothers”  used  to 
make  spades  or  swords,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. 

Now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries 
from  the  date  of  the  arduous  labors  of  the 
great  missionary  of  whose  life  I have  given 
but  a hasty  sketch,  the  erection  of  the 
diocese  of  Marquette  was  a suitable  me- 
mento of  the  self-denying  zeal  with  which 
he  labored  to  establish  the  Catholic  faith 
in  this  field.  The  name  also  of  Sault  de 
Ste.  Marie,  where  he  founded  the  first 
mission  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  is  a part 


of  the  double  name  of  the  diocese.  Here, 
where  St.  Lusson,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  French  to  explore  the  copper 
mines,  erected  his  great  cross  of  cedar 
wood  on  which  was  a plate  of  copper  en- 
graved with  the  arms  of  the  king  of 
France,  in  the  dim  distance  of  two 
centuries  ago,  is  a picturesque  and  flourish- 
ing village  and  great  public  improve- 
ments. It  is  the  highway  for  commerce 
and  travel  between  the  great  lakes.  The 
old  mission  at  the  Sault  flourished  for  a 
long  time.  When  the  first  church  was 
built  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  though 
Marquette  and  his  associates  probably 
erected’some  kind  of  a house  of  worship 
at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  mission. 
Priests  have  been  regularly  stationed  here 
since  1834.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
church  was  laid  by  Bishop  Vertin  on  the 
thirteenth  of  July,  1882.  It  is  a large 
and  commodious  structure  of  brick  115 
feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  with  a tower 
(when  finished  with  spire)  140  feet  high. 

There  was  but  one  diocese  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  Michigan  prior  to 
1853.  In  that  year  the  Upper  Peninsula 
was  detached  from  the  see  of  Detroit 
and  Rev.  Frederic  Baraga  was  selected 
to  direct  it.  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Amyzonia  and  vicar-apostolic  of 
Upper  Michigan  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints’ 
in  the  year  1853.  The  vicarate  em- 
braced the  Northern  Peninsula  with  the 
adjacent  islands,  containing  at  the  time 
six  churches,  five  priests  and  five  schools. 
It  was  soon  enlarged  by  cessions  from 
other  sees.  Bishop  Lefevre  of  Detroit 
ceded  to  him  authority  and  jurisdiction 
over  five  counties  in  the  Southern 
Peninsula ; the  bishop  of  Milwaukee 
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ceded  to  him  the  Apostle  islands,  in  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  bishop  of  Hamilton 
ceded  to  him  territory  in  Canada.  So 
that  he  had,  in  a short  time,  sixteen 
priests,  fourteen  churches  and  six  thou- 
sand Catholics  under  his  care. 

On  the  ninth  of  January,  1857,  the 
diocese  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  erected 
and  Bishop  Baraga  was  transferred  to  the 
new  see.  On  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
1865,  the  see  was  transferred  to  Mar- 
quette and  the  bishop  took  up  his 
residence  there,  making  St.  Peter’s  his 
cathedral. 

BISHOP  BARAGA. 

Right  Rev.  Frederic  Baraga,  first 
bishop  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Mar- 
quette, was  born  in  Treffen  castle,  Carni- 
ola,  a province  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June, 
1797.  His  parents  were  of  the  nobility  and 
wealthy.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
under  private  tutors,  and  during  his 
college  life  distinguished  himself  for  rapid 
progress  as  a linguist.  After  studying 
law  for  five  years  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry, 
and  accordingly  pursued  a theological 
course  and  was  ordained  in  1823.  He 
then  spent  seven  years  in  zealous  work  as 
a priest  and  in  preparing  popular 
devotional  works  in  Sclavonic,  which  are 
still  highly  esteemed.  Resolving  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Indian  missions  in 
America,  he  landed  in  New  York  in 
December,  1830,  and  as  soon  as  naviga- 
tion had  opened,  hastened  to  the  field 
which  he  had  selected  in  Michigan.  His 
large  property  in  Europe  he  resigned  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  retaining  only  an 
annuity  of  three  hundred  dollars,  and 


even  that  he  finally  renounced,  choosing 
a life  of  poverty  and  hardship  and  of 
humble  and  self-denying  work  in  behalf 
of  the  savages  whom  he  possessed  an 
ardent  desire  to  civilize  and  convert  to 
Christianity.  He  gathered  the  Indians 
and  half-breeds  into  settlements,  induced 
them  to  build  cabins,  obtained  for 
them  simple  tools  and  implements 
and  encouraged  them  to  work  and 
adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  people. 
Having  mastered  their  language,  his  influ- 
ence over  them  was  great.  Besides 

establishing  the  missions  of  Arbre  Croche, 
Grand  Traverse  and  Grand  River,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  from  1831  to  1835,  and  those  of 
Lapointe,  Fond'du  Lac,  Bad  River  and  L'- 
Anse,  on  Lake  Superior,  from  1835  t0 
1853,  he  regularly  visited  the  small 
scattered  bands  of  Indians  along  the  shores 
and  on  the  islands  of  both  lakes  from 
Grand  Haven  to  Superior  City.  The 
county  and  town  of  Baraga,  where  he 
long  conducted  a mission,  bear  his  name. 

His  work  was  incessant  and  laborious. 
He  composed  catechisms,  prayer-books 
and  devotional  books  in  the  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa  languages,  which  he  taught  the 
Indians  to  use,  and  also  prepared  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Chippewa 
language — a work  since  reprinted  in  Can- 
ada. The  Smithsonian  Institute  cata- 
logue gives  a list  of  sixteen  of  his  works 
in  Indian  languages. 

When  white  people  began  to  settle  in 
his  district,  he  ministered  with  his  wonted 
zeal  to  all  their  settlements  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  His  exaltation  to  the  episco- 
pate made  no  change  in  bis  humble  and 
self-denying  life.  His  residence  at  Mar- 
quette began  in  1865,  when  the  see  was 
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transferred  to  that  place.  In  1866  he 
was  partially  disabled  by  a stroke  of  paral- 
ysis, yet  he  continued  his  active  labors. 
While  attending  the  second  plenary  coun- 
cil at  Baltimore,  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  on  the  steps  of  the  residence  of 
the  archbishop.  He,  however,  sufficiently 
recovered  to  return  home,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  ministrations  with  a zeal  far 
beyond  his  strength  till  within  a short  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  January  19, 
1868. 

BISHOP  MRAK. 

Right  Rev.  Ignatius  Mrak,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  bishop,  was  born  at  Pol- 
land,  in  the  same  province  as  his  prede- 
cessor, on  the  tenth  of  October,  1810, 
and  after  a thorough  course  of  study  was 
ordained  a priest  on  the  thirteenth  of 
August,  1837.  He  devoted  eight  years  to 
missionary  life  in  his  native  country  ; came 
to  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  at  once 
began  his  labors  as  an  Indian  missionary — 
first  at  Arbre  Croche,  as  an  assistant  of 
Rev.  Francis  Pierz.  In  this  and  two  de- 
pendent stations  were  1,500  Ottawa  In- 
dians with  their  churches  and  schools. 
In  July,  1847,  Bishop  Lefevre  confided  to 
him  the  missions  at  La  Croix,  Middle- 
town,  Castor  Island  and  Manistee,  con- 
taining six  hundred  souls,  which  he  at- 
tended, still  residing  at  Arbre  Croche. 
He  soon  took  up  his  residence  at  St. 
Anthony’s  church,  La  Croix,  where  he 
remained  till  1855,  and  was  afterward 
stationed  at  Eagle  Town  and  Grand 
Traverse  Bay,  where  his  church  and 
school  kept  alive  the  faith  of  a large 
district. 

In  i860  he  was  made  vicar-general  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  from  Eagle  Town 


attended  ten  stations.  On  the  death  of 
Bishop  Baraga,  Mr.  Mrak  and  his  mis- 
sions, the  latter  of  which  had  been  ceded 
to  the  late  bishop,  returned  to  the  see 
of  Detroit.  Rev.  Mr.  Mrak  was  soon  se- 
lected to  fill  the  vacant  see,  and  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Marquette,  in  the 
cathedral  at  Cincinnati,  by  Archbishop 
Purcell,  on  the  seventh  of  February,  1869. 
His  diocese  then  contained  twenty-one 
churches,  fifteen  priests  and  about 
twenty-two  thousand  Catholics.  He  gov- 
erned it  ably  till  1878,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  failing  health.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Marquette  till  1884, 
since  which  he  has  made  his  home  at 
Eagle  Town. 

BISHOP  VERTIN. 

Right  Rev.  John  Vertin,  D.  D.,  third 
bishop  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Mar- 
quette, was  born  at  Rudolfswerth,  Car- 
niola,  a Sclavonic  province  of  Austria,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  1844.  After 
completing  his  preparatory  collegiate 
course  in  his  native  country,  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  arriving  on  the  seventh 
of  July,  1863.  His  father,  whose  mer- 
cantile interest  brought  him  across  the 
Atlantic,  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
Bishop  Baraga,  who  sent  him  to  the  Sali- 
sianum  at  Milwaukee  to  complete  his 
theological  studies.  In  1865  minor 
orders  were  conferred  upon  him  by  Arch- 
bishop Henni,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of 
August,  1 866,  he  was  ordained  a priest 
by  Bishop  Baraga  at  Marquette,  being  the 
first  ordained  in  that  place,  and  the  last 
upon  whom  the  eminent  bishop  conferred 
ordination. 

The  young  priest  was  placed  in  charge 
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of  the  mission  at  Houghton,  where  he 
remained  five  years.  For  eight  years  fol- 
lowing he  labored  among  the  Catholics 
of  Negaunee.  Both  were  difficult  mis- 
sions, as  his  people  were  of  mixed  nation- 
ality and  spoke  English,  German  and 
French.  On  the  resignation  of  Bishop 
Mrak,  the  bishops  of  the  province  sent  to 
Rome  the  name  of  Rev.  Dr.  Vertin  as 
his  successor.  He  was  consecrated  by 
Archbishop  Heiss,  assisted  by  Bishops 
Burgess  and  Spalding,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  1879,  his  parents,  who  had 
settled  at  Hancock,  living  to  see  the  ex- 
altation of  their  son. 

The  diocese  has  prospered  under  his 
care.  It  contains  (June,  1888)  forty-five 
thousand  whites  and  between  two  and 
three  thousand  half-breeds  and  Indians, 
who  are  Catholics.  There  are  forty-five 
priests  attending  fifty  churches  and 
chapels,  as  well  as  sixty-eight  dependent 
stations.  Schools,  academies  and  an  or- 
phan asylum  are  conducted  by  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph,  St.  Agnes,  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary,  Notre  Dame  (from  Mil- 
waukee) and  of  the  Holy  Cross  (from 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana). 

Bishop  Vertin  has  well  earned  the  dig- 
nities and  honors  which  have  been  con- 


ferred upon  him.  He  was  a hard-working 
and  devoted  priest,  and  his  exaltation  to 
the  chief  pastorate  has  largely  increased 
his  labors  and  responsibilities.  He  is  an 
eminent  example  of  the  true  bishop  in 
the  vigilance  of  his  oversight,  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  rule  and  his  untiring  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  the  large  diocese  under 
his  care.  Bishop  Vertin  has  nearly  fin- 
ished St.  Peter’s  cathedral  at  Marquette, 
the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the 
twentieth  of  June,  1881.  It  is  a magnifi- 
cent structure  of  brown  Marquette  free- 
stone, ornamented  with  light  gray  Ohio 
sandstone  columns  and  arches,  in  the 
Roman-Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It 
has  two  principal  towers  at  the  front  eleva- 
tion, and  the  roof  is  of  mixed  slate.  The 
nave  or  auditorium  is  plainly  but  elegantly 
frescoed,  and,  with  the  galleries,  will  hold 
about  sixteen  hundred.  Every  decora- 
tion is  in  good  taste,  the  whole  being  de- 
signed for  use  and  durability  rather  than 
for  show.  The  cost  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  furniture,  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and 
it  is  a noble  monument  both  to  the  liber- 
ality of  the  parish  and  to  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  bishop. 

W.  W.  Clayton. 
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The  history  of  a city,  second  only  to 
that  of  a state,  and,  in  some  cases,  of 
more  interest  and  importance  than  the 
latter,  has  always  attractions  for  the 
general  reader.  It  treats,  of  necessity, 
of  what  is  cosmopolitan  in  character  ; 
for  each  one,  however  situated,  has 
peculiarities  that  not  only  command 
attention  but  allure  various  interests 
as  well  as  the  representatives  of  many 
lands.  Besides,  it  has  its  days  of  small 
things,  its  first  inhabitants,  then  its 
progress,  finally  its  achievements  ; all 
of  which  make  up  its  annals  of  greater 
or  less  importance. 

The  beginning  of  Omaha  is  of  recent 
date,  its  founding  is  not  shrouded  in 
mystery,  its  earliest  settlers  are  still 
living,  most  of  them.  However,  there 
was  a time  when  its  vicinity,  perhaps 
its  very  site,  was  peopled  by  those  of 
whom  history  should  not  be  silent.  To 
this  fast-disappearing  race  belonged 
originally  the  whole  country.  Then 
came  the  white  man  and  usurped  pos- 
session. And  of  this  we  propose  first 
to  speak,  tracing  briefly  the  daring 
career  of  those  who  were  the  earliest 
explorers  and  who  gradually  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  world 
the  great  Valley  of  the  Missouri  as  well 
as  ulterior  regions  until,  in  the  end, 
the  city  of  which  we  write  takes  unto 
itself  “ a local  habitation  and  a name.” 

The  earliest  approach  of  civilization 


was  from  the  eastward.  After  the  New 
World  had  been  discovered — after  the 
western  continent  had  been  reached — 
explorations  inland  soon  brought  to 
light,  to  a certain  extent,  interior  won- 
ders. As  early  as  1534,  James  Cartier 
sailed  upon  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
moving  up  its  channel  until  land  was 
sighted  on  either  side.  But  the  great 
lakes  which  it  drains  remained  for 
many  years  thereafter  wholly  unknown. 

From  the  southeast,  soon  after  Car- 
tier  had  first  spread  his  sails  upon  the 
mighty  river  of  the  north,  Fernando 
De  Soto  approached  the  Mississippi. 
In  1541  he  descried  the  majestic 
stream,  the  discovery  of  which  has 
rendered  his  name  immortal.  But  the 
highest  point  reached  by  him  was  many 
leagues  below  where  the  Missouri  unites 
its  tribute  to  swell  the  moving  volume 
of  waters  onward  to  the  gulf. 

Even  before  the  ending  of  De  Soto’s 
expedition,  began  that  of  Coronado 
from  the  far  southwest.  In  search  of 
the  mysterious  kingdom  of  Quivira, 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  he 
not  only  penetrated  as  far  as  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Kansas,  but  crossed  what 
is  now  the  boundary  between  that  com- 
monwealth and  Nebraska,  into  the  state 
last  mentioned.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
Spanish  adventurer  actually  journeyed 
so  far  as  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
then  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first 
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of  civilized  men  to  have  set  foot  upon 
the  soil  of  the  state  of  which  Omaha 
is  the  emporium.*  But  the  whole 
matter  rests  upon  conjecture.  It  can- 
not be  asserted  as  a fact,  however 
strong  the  presumption. 

Again  from  the  eastward,  and  ex- 
actly a century  from  the  date  of  Car- 
tier’s discovery  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a 
bold  French  adventurer,  John  Nicolet, 
reached  the  upper  lakes  and  did  not 
stop  until  the  prairies  of  Illinois  had 
been  seen  by  him.  It  was  the  nearest 
point,  at  that  date,  to  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Omaha,  positively 
known  to  have  been  reached  by  a white 
man.  The  Sioux  he  gained  some 
knowledge  [of,  and  the  Winnebagoes 
he  actually  visited ; so  that  he  heard 
what  was  really  the  same  language  as 
was  then  spoken  by  the  savages  inhab- 
iting the  region  of  country  not  far 
away  from  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska.f 

To  preserve  a proper  chronology  of 
the  explorations  gradually  approaching 
the  locality  of  Omaha,  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  another  expedition  which, 
from  the  east,  actually  reached  the 
Mississippi.  This  was  the  visit  to  the 
west  of  Medard  Chouart,  known  in  his- 
tory as  Sieur  des  Groseilliers  (or  Gros- 
illeres),  and  his  brother-in-law,  Pierre 
d’  Esprit,  the  Sieur  Radisson.  These 
men,  about  the  middle  of  June,  1659, 

* Compare,  in  this  connection,  the  able  paper  of 
Janies  W.  Savage,  in  the  ‘ Transactions  and  Reports 
of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,’  Vol.  I., 
pp.  180-202  ; Vol.  II.,  pp.  114-132. 

+ * History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Northwest,’  by 
John  Nicolet  in  1634.  Cincinnati  : Robert  Clarke 
& Co.,  1881. 


started  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  intend- 
ing to  make  a voyage  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  lakes  lying  beyond  Lake 
Huron,  which  had  been  described  to 
one  of  them.  They  were,  seemingly,  in 
ignorance  of  Nicolet’s  visit  to  Lake 
Huron  and  Green  Bay  a quarter  of  a 
century  before.  The  result  of  their  jour- 
neyings  was  [the  actual  exploration  of 
a large  portion  of  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  reaching,  it 
seems  (though  at  what  point  is  doubt- 
ful), of  the  Mississippi];. 

Another  conjectural  visit  to  the  re- 
gion of  Omaha  is  that  of  Don  Diego, 
count  of  Penalosa,  of  1662,  from  New 
Mexico.  The  count  marched  in  state 
from  Santa  Fe.  He  had,  in  his  train, 
a thousand  Indians  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  four-score  Spanish 
knights  of  good  family  and  repute  rode 
before  them.  Thirty-six  wagons  carried 
Penalosa’s  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war  ; six  cannon,  eight  hundred  horses 
and  three  hundred  mules  accompanied 
his  force.  He  was  soon  reinforced  by 
three  thousand  warriors,  bound,  like 
himself,  for  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
Quivira,  with  whose  inhabitants  they 
were  at  war.§  It  is  believed  by  some 
writers  that  the  termination  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  in  the  present  state  of 
Nebraska  ; however,  as  this  is  not  a 
matter  susceptible  of  positive  proof,  it 
is  not  thought  necessary  to  describe  the 
incidents  of  the  expedition.  But  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  presuming  that 

X See  the  journals  of  Radisson,  published  by  the 
Prince  Society  of  Boston  in  1885,  passim. 

§ See  ' Penalosa’s  Expedition  to  Quivira,’  trans- 
lated by  J ohn  Gilmary  Shea. 
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the  valiant  Spaniard  actually  reached 
a point  some  distance  to  the  westward 
of  Omaha.* 

To  the  list  of  those  hardy  adventurers 
who  persevered  in  their  attempts  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized 
world  the  country  watered  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries,  must  now 
be  added  the  name  of  La  Salle.  From 
the  St.  Lawrence  he  first  explored  the 
Ohio  river,  in  1669,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
falls  where  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  now 
situated  ; then  returning  from  that  jour- 
ney he  again  made  his  way  westward  and 
southward  until, through  Lake  Erie,  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  he  finally 
reached  the  Illinois  river.  And  here  it 
may  be  said  that  there  are  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  he  moved  down  that 
stream  until  the  Mississippi  was  reached, 
not  returning  until  the  “ great  water  ” 
had  been  examined  for  a number  of 
leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois. 
La  Salle  had  returned  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  this  distant  exploration  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  1673^ 

Soon  following  the  expedition  of  La 
Salle  was  tthe  journey  of  Joliet,  un- 
dertaken before  the  former  had  been 
heard  from.  He  was  deputed  by  the 
French  officials  at  Quebec  to  go  in 
search  of  the  Mississippi,  of  which 
stream  they  had  some  knowledge ; but 
their  information  was  of  a vague  char- 

*  Compare  J ames  W.  Savage’s  paper,  entitled, 

“ A Visit  to  Nebraska  in  1662,”  in  ‘ Trans.  Neb. 
State  Hist.  Soc.,’  Vol.  II.,  pp.  1x4-132. 

f If,  as  iQs  believed,  La  Salle  actually  reached 
the  Mississippi  at  the  confluence  of  the  Illinois  with 
that  stream,  and  journeyed  some  distance  down  the 
great  river,  he  must  have  seen  (the  first  of  white  men) 
the  Missouri. 


acter ; it  had  all  come  through  Indian 
sources.  On  his  way  out  Joliet  found 
upon  the  straits  of  Mackinac  Father 
James  Marquette,  a Jesuit  missionary, 
who  was  taken  along.  With  Joliet 
were,  also,  five  Frenchmen,  who  went 
as  helpers.  They  set  out  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  May,  1763.  Near  the  middle 
of  June  they  had,  by  way  of  the  Fox 
river  of  Green  bay  and  the  Wisconsin, 
floated  out  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Down  the  current  of  this 
river  the  Frenchmen  urged  their  two 
birch-bark  canoes,  passing  in  succes- 
sion the  mouths  of  the  Rock,  the  Des 
Moines  and  the  Illinois,  when  they  were 
finally  “ aroused  by  a real  danger.  A 
torrent  of  yellow  mud  rushed  furiously 
athwart  the  calm  blue  current  of  the 
Mississippi,  boiling  and  surging,  and 
sweeping  in  its  course  logs,  branches 
and  uprooted  trees.”  They  had  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

“ As  we  fell  down  the  river  [Missis- 
sippi] says  Marquette,  in  his  journal  of 
the  voyage,  . . . £<we  heard  a great 

rushing  and  bubbling  of  waters,  and 
small  islands  of  floating  trees  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Pekitanoni  [the 
Missouri]  with  such  rapidity  that  we 
could  not  trust  ourselves  to  go  near  it. 
The  water  of  this  river  is  so  muddy  that 
we  could  not  drink  it.J  It  so  discolors 
the  Mississippi  as  to  make  the  naviga- 
tion of  it  dangerous.  This  river  comes 
from  the  northwest  and  empties  into 
the  Mississippi,  and  on  its  banks  are 

tjThe  good  people  of  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
other  places  upon  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  aftepthis  tasting  of  the 
water  of  the  river  by  Marquette,  have  not,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  stomachs  that  are  so  easily  turned. 
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situated  a number  of  Indian  villages. 
. . . The  Indians  told  us  that  by 

ascending  the  Pekitanoni,  about  six 
days’  journey  from  its  mouth,  we  would 
find  a beautiful  prairie,  twenty  or  thirty 
leagues  broad,  at  the  end  of  which,  to 
the  northwest,  is  a small  river,  which  is 
not  difficult  to  navigate.  This  river 
runs  towards  the  southwest  for  ten  or 
fifteen  leagues,  after  which  it  enters  a 
small  lake,  which  is  the  source  of 
another  deep  river,  running  to  the  west, 
where  it  empties  into  the  sea.”  Such 
was  the  first  description  ever  given  of 
the  country  of  the  Missouri,  which  has 
found  its  way  into  print.  It  is  vague 
and  indefinite,  but  bears  in  one  or  two 
particulars  some  resemblance  to  the 
region  as  it  was  afterward  seen. 

Now,  the  “ great,  rushing  and  bub- 
bling ” streams,  so  described  by  Mar- 
quette— the  Missouri,  or  “ mud  river,” 
as  the  name  implies — it  is  proper,  at 
this  time,  briefly  to  describe,  as  upon 
its  western  bank,  everybody  knows,  is 
located  the  city,  the  history  of  which 
is  the  subject  in  hand.  It  (the  Mis- 
souri) is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Jefferson,  Gallatin  and  Madison 
rivers,  or  forks,  at  Gallatin  City,  Mon- 
tana, which  have  their  sources  in  the 
Rocky  mountains.  There  it  becomes 
distinctly  the  Missouri  for  the  first  time, 
and  its  bed  is  four  thousand  feet  and 
over  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  a singular  fact  that,  within  a radius 
of  ten  miles,  rise  three  of  the  large 
rivers  of  the  United  States — the  Col- 
umbia, Colorado  and  the  Missouri. 

From  Gallatin  City,  the  Missouri  runs 
nearly  northward  through  a mountainous 


region,  in  which  gold  is  found.  The 
valley  is  here  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  in  width,  with  high  ranges  of 
mountains  on  both  sides.  About  six- 
teen miles  east  of  Helena,  the  stream 
passes  through  a deep  and  narrow 
canyon,  or  gorge,  five  miles  long,  called 
the  “ Gates  of  the  Rocky  mountains.” 
About  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  junction  of  the  three  forks 
are  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  river 
descends  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
feet  in  about  fifteen  miles  by  a series 
of  cataracts,  the  highest  of  which  pre- 
sents a perpendicular  fall  of  eighty- 
seven  feet.  The  river  here  cuts  through 
a great  thickness  of  rock.  Nearly  forty 
miles  below  the  Great  Falls  is  Fort  Ben- 
ton, the  head  of  steamboat  navigation. 
From  this  place,  the  river  runs  east- 
ward through  Choteau  and  Dawson 
counties,  Montana,  and  pursues  the 
same  general  direction  for  five  hundred 
miles  or  more.  At  Fort  Buford,  it 
crosses  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mon- 
tana, and  enters  Dakota  near  latitude 
forty-eight  degrees  north.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  its  largest  affluent,  the  Yel- 
lowstone, which  is  about  eight  hundred 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

The  Missouri,  from  this  point,  runs 
southeastward  to  Bismarck,  below  which 
it  flows  nearly  southward  for  several 
hundred  miles  through  the  middle  of 
Dakota.  After  it  has  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Cheyenne,  a large  tributary 
coming  in  from  the  west,  it  changes 
its  course  to  the  southeast.  It  strikes 
the  boundary  of  Iowa  near  Sioux  City, 
and  from  this  place  runs  nearly  south- 
ward, forming  the  boundary  between 
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that  state  and  Nebraska.  About  half 
way  on  this  stretch,  it  washes  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  city  of  Omaha. 

When  no  longer  forming  the  eastern 
limit  of  Nebraska,  it  pursues  a south- 
southeast  course,  between  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  until  it  arrives  at  Kansas  City, 
where  it  receives  another  large  affluent, 
the  Kansas  river.  It  now  enters  Mis- 
souri, flowing  eastward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Chariton,  and  thence  southeastward 
to  Jefferson  City,  below  which  its 
course  is  generally  eastward  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi,  three  miles 
below  Alton,  Illinois,  and  twenty  above 
St.  Louis.* 

After  noting  particularly  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  Joliet  and  Marquette 
proceeded  on  down  the  Mississippi, 
passing  the  more  placid  Ohio;  and  still 
onward  they  paddled  their  canoes  until 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, where  they  rested.  Joliet  was  now 
satisfied  that  the  Mississippi  discharged 
its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in- 
stead of  the  South  sea  (the  Pacific),  as 
had  been  supposed,  and  he  resolved  to 
return.  His  course  homeward  was  up 
the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  ; up  the  latter  to  the  portage 
which  connected  the  Desplaines  river 
with  the  Chicago  ; down  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  head  of 
Green  bay,  where  he  left  Marquette  ; 
thence  through  the  straits  of  Mack- 
inac and  Lake  Huron  to  the  mouth  of 
French  river  ; up  that  river  to  Lake 
Nippissing,  and  thence  down  the  Ottawa 
to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

* See  Lippingcott’s  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the 
World,  art . Missouri  River. 


Following  the  route  already  traversed 
by  himself,  La  Salle,  in  1679,  again 
reached  the  Illinois.  Of  this  journey 
and  of  one  immediately  following,  there 
is  extant  the  most  ample  accounts.f 

On  the  sixth  day  of  February,  1682, 
La  Salle  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illi- 
nois river  gazing  out  upon  the  moving 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  as  they  glided 
onward.  His  point  of  destination  was 
the  mouth  of  the  mighty  river,  before 
reaching  which  he  encountered  many 
hardships.  However,  in  April,  he 
came  to  the  gulf,  and  here,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  king,  possession 
was  taken  of  the  whole  country  drained 
by  the  Mississippi.  It  was  thus  that  the 
very  spot  where  Omaha  is  now  located 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
without  asking  of  the  savages  who  in- 
habited the  valley  their  consent  to  the 
transfer.  The  vast  region  thus  claimed 
by  France  was  named  Louisiana,  in 
honor  of  the  sovereign  Louis.  Mean- 
while, not  only  the  Valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  but  the  extensive  region  of 
the  upper  lakes  had  also  been  taken 
possession  of  by  French  officials,  to 
which  country  was  given  the  name  of 
New  France. 

Now  that  the  whole  region  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Missouri  became  French 
territory,  it  is  proper  to  trace  the 
changes  which  followed  this  domination 
until  the  whole  finally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States.  By  this  inquiry 
we  shall  see  that  the  extensive  valley, 
within  which  is  now  the  site  of  Omaha, 
after  having  been  first  taken  possession 
of  by  France,  passed  to  the  Spaniards; 

+See  Parkman’s  * La  Salle,’  passim. 
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then  again  it  became  the  property  of 
France  ; and,  finally,  it  passed  to  and 
was  incorporated  in  our  own  country. 
How  these  changes  were  brought  about 
will  now  be  explained.  But  in  tracing 
these  mutations  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
at  certain  events  which  were  the  causes 
of  them,  or  at  least  seemed  to  promote 
them. 

After  La  Salle  had  returned  from  his 
exploration  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1682, 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  journeyed  thence 
to  France.  His  object  was  to  make 
arrangements  for  colonizing  the  country 
he  had  explored.  In  July,  1684,  he  left 
Rochelle  with  a fleet  of  four  vessels  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  coast,  his  vessels  went 
too  far  westward  and  landed  at  Mata- 
gorda bay,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Texas.  This  was  in  February,  1685. 
He  was  fully  one  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues  away  from  the  great  river  he 
was  in  search  of.  His  expedition  proved 
a failure,  for  one  of  his  vessels  was 
wrecked  and  his  principal  associate  de- 
termined to  abandon  the  project  of  es- 
tablishing a colony.  La  Salle  was  left 
without  mechanical  implements  and 
other  necessary  articles  to  commence 
operations  with  in  an  uncultivated  re- 
gion. He  was  in  an  unknown  country, 
on  an  inhospitable  shore,  surrounded 
by  savages  and  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent dangers.  He  erected  a fort, 
and  early  in  1686  decided  to  attempt  a 
return  to  Canada  through  the  wilder- 
ness, taking  with  him  seventeen  persons 
and  leaving  twenty  in  the  fort,  including 
men,  women  and  children — the  wretched 
remnant  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  per- 


sons who  had  accompanied  him  from 
France.  But  La  Salle  had  not  traveled 
far  before  he  was  assassinated  by  one 
of  his  own  men.  His  little  colony  left 
behind  nearly  all  miserably  perished  at 
the  hands  of  merciless  savages.  Thus 
ended  the  first  effort  to  establish  a col- 
ony in  Louisiana— the  country,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  now  known  by  other  names 
and  teeming  with  millions  of  civilized 
inhabitants. 

Any  further  attempt  at  colonizing  Louis- 
iana was  interrupted  by  a war  between 
the  Iroquois  and  the  British  colonies  on 
the  one  side  and  the  French  of  Canada 
on  the  other,  commencing  in  1689 ; 
meanwhile,  however,  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi was  explored  as  far  as  where  the 
cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are 
now  located  in  their  pride  and  grandeur  ; 
but  it  is  not  known  that  any  white  man 
approached  from  the  eastward  nearer  this 
region  (wherein  is  now  the  site  of  Omaha), 
during  this  time  and  for  more  than  a score 
of  years  thereafter,  than  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  present  state  of  Iowa.  How- 
ever, by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a settlement  had  been  com- 
menced at  what  is  now  Kaskaskia,  Illinois, 
and  a short  time  before,  a colony  had 
been  planted  on  the  gulf  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  state  of  Mississippi. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September, 
1712,  the  entire  province  of  Louisiana, 
including  the  vast  country  between  the 
Rocky  mountains  on  the  west  and  the 
Alleghanies  on  the  east,  in  short,  the  entire 
area  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  trib- 
utaries, was  granted  to  Anthony  Crozart,  a 
wealthy  merchant.  Of  course,  within 
this  grant  was  what  is  now  Omaha.  Cro- 
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zart  agreed  to  send  every  year  two  ships 
from  France  with  goods  and  emigrants. 
In  his  grant,  the  River  Mississippi  is  called 
St.  Louis  ; the  Missouri,  St.  Phillip, 
the  Ohio  and  Wabash  united,  St.  Jerome. 
Louisiana  was  made  dependent  upon  the 
general  government  of  New  France 
(Canada).  The  laws  of  Paris  were  to  be 
observed  and  enforced  in  the  province. 
The  reason  for  thus  attaching  Louisiana 
to  Canada  was  that  the  latter  had  a per- 
manent government  at  that  date.  Quebec 
had  been  settled  more  than  a hundred 
years,  and  there  were  other  places  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence  which  had  been  founded 
some  time  previous. 

Crozart’s  patent  extended  sixteen  years, 
but  was  resigned  after  five  years.  A short 
time  subsequent  to  its  relinquishment, 
the  colony  of  Louisiana  was  granted  to 
the  Mississippi  company,  projected  by 
the  celebrated  John  Law,  with  authority 
to  monopolize  all  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  province,  to  declare  and 
prosecute  wars  and  appoint  officers.  It 
was  thus  that  the  site  of  Omaha  changed 
owners  along  with,  of  course,  much  other 
lands.  That  was  not  the  day  when  real 
estate  agents  flourished.  The  members 
of  the  Mississippi  company  never  dreamed 
that  within  their  possessions  numerous 
cities  would  appear — St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis, Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  others — 
although  they  founded  in  1717  New 
Orleans.  They  also  built  Fort  Chartres, 
about  sixty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  Miners  and  mechanics  were 
encouraged  to  emigrate.  Settlements  now 
began  to  extend  from  the  gulf  north- 


ward and  the  Illinois  country  received  a 
considerable  accession  of  Canadians  and 
Frenchmen. 

Two  years  after  New  Orleans  was  com- 
menced, a French  officer,  Dutisne,  was 
sent  by  the  governor  of  Louisiana  into 
the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  ex- 
plore this  terra  incognita.  He  visited  a 
village  of  the  Osage  Indians,  five  miles 
from  the  Osage  river,  at  a point  eighty 
French  leagues — about  two  hundred  miles 
— above  its  mouth.  Thence,  he  crossed 
to  the  northwest  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  over  prairies  abounding  with  buf- 
faloes, until  he  reached  finally  some  Panis 
(now  usually  written  Pawnee)  villages. 
Fifteen  days  of  westward  marching 
brought  him  to  the  Padouchas,  a brave 
and  warlike  nation.  Here,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  September,  1719,  Dutisne 
erected  a cross  with  the  arms  of  the  king 
attached  to  it,  taking  possession  of  the 
country  for  France  and  the  Mississippi 
company.  White  men  were  then  surely 
not  far  away  from  the  present  Omaha, 
probably,  at  least,  in  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Nebraska. 

To  the  westward  of  Louisiana  were  the 
possessions  of  Spain,  including  territory  as 
far  eastward  as  the  whole  of  the  present 
New  Mexico  ; and  at  Sante  Fe  there  had, 
for  many  years,  been  a settlement,  prob- 
ably now  antedating  any  other  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  The  Span- 
iards there  became  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
encroachments  of  the  French  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi  valleys, 
and  they  resolved  to  make  strenuous  ex- 
ertions to  dispossess  them  ; as,  according 
to  their  claims,  the  whole  country,  even  to 
the  Atlantic  eastward,  belonged  to  them  \ 
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for,  in  truth,  De  Soto,  a Spaniard,  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  there- 
fore, by  right  of  discovery  its  valley  was 
theirs — for  so  they  reasoned,  with  a good 
degree  of  plausibility.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose,  they  would  at  first 
attack  the  Indians  who  were  allies  of  the 
French.  Their  first  plan  was  to  excite 
the  Osages  against  the  Missouris  who  in- 
habited the  river  now  known  by  their 
name,  and  then  take  part  in  the  contest 
against  the  latter. 

In  1720  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
at  Santa  Fe ; it  was  a moving  caravan  of 
the  desert.  The  Spaniards  were  led  to  the 
very  tribe  they  would  have  destroyed, 
supposing  them  to  be  Osages.  The  re- 
sult was  that  all  were  killed  except  one, 
who  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  and 
in  returning  safely  to  Santa  Fe.  The 
boldness  of  the  Spaniards  in  thus  march- 
ing into  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
caused  the  French,  under  M.  de  Bourg- 
mont,  to  erect  a fort  on  an  island  in  the 
Missouri,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage, 
which  post  was  named  Fort  Orleans. 
But  the  stockade  was  attacked  after  its 
completion  and  all  the  garrison  slain — by 
whom  was  never  known — probably  by  the 
Osage  Indians ; however,  the  builder  of 
Fort  Orleans,  before  its  destruction,  is 
known  to  have  passed  many  leagues  up 
the  Kansas  river  and  made  firm  friends  of 
the  Padouchas,  who,  as  has  been  shown, 
had  previously  been  visited  by  Dutisne. 
These  Indians,  it  was  discovered,  had 
previously  traded  with  the  Spaniards  in 
New  Mexico. 

At  this  period,  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  visited  by  Charlevoix,  an  in- 
telligent traveler,  who  wrote  out  an  account 


of  what  he  saw,  which  was  published. 
“On  the  tenth  of  October  [1721],”  says 
he,  “about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
after  we  had  gone  five  leagues  on  the 
Mississippi,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  which  is  [that  is,  the  course  of 
which  is]  north-northwest  and  south- 
southeast.  I believe  this  is  the  finest 
confluence  in  the  world.  The  two  rivers 
are  much  of  the  same  breadth,  each  about 
half  a [French]  league  ; but  the  Missouri 
is  by  far  the  most  rapid,  and  seems  to 
enter  the  Mississippi  like  a conqueror, 
through  which  it  carries  its  waters  to  the 
opposite  shore  without  mixing  them  ; after- 
ward, it  gives  its  color  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  it  never  loses  again,  but  carries  it 
quite  down  to  the  sea  ! ” 

Charlevoix  gives  us  the  first  information 
ever  published  of  the  tribes  of  Indians 
inhabiting  the  Missouri  river  above  the 
Missouri  nation  for  some  distance. 
“ Higher  up,”  says  he,  “ we  find  the 
Cansez  [Kansas];  hen  the  Octotatas 
[Otoes],  which  some  call  Mactotatas ; 
then  the  Ajouez  [Iowas]  and  Panis 
[Pawnees]  — a very  populous  nation, 
divided  into  several  cantons,  which  have 
names  very  different  from  each  other. 
. . . All  the  people  I have  mentioned 

inhabit  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri, 
except  the  Ajouez,  which  are  on  the  east 
side,  neighbors  of  the  Sioux,  and  their 
allies.”  It  is  evident  that,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  country 
now  including  Nebraska  was  inhabited 
along  its  southern  border  by  the  Kansas 
Indians ; that  the  Platte  river,  then  known 
as  the  Panis  (that  is,  Pawnee)  river,  was 
the  home  of  the  Pawnees,  who  had  also 
villages  to  the  northward,  at  a point  a 
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considerable  distance  up  the  Missouri 
river ; but  to  the  westward,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Kansas,  of  the  Platte  and  of 
the  Niobrara,  lived  the  Padouchas — a 
tribe  already  mentioned,  and  long  since 
extinct. 

Now,  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Omaha  was  the  home  of  two  of  the  bands 
of  savages  closely  united  with  the 
Missouris  and  Iowas — the  Otoes  and 
Mahas,  the  latter  known,  of  late  years,  as 
Omahas,  from  which  tribe  the  city  derives 
its  name.  How  this  change  from  “ Maha  ” 
to  “Omaha”  happened,  and  at  about 
what  period,  will  hereafter  be  explained ; 
as  well,  also,  the  signification  of  the  word 
maha. 

After  the  visit  of  Dutisne  to  the  country 
now  Nebraska  (or,  at  least,  to  a point  not 
far  away),  down  to  a period  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  Mis- 
souri river  was  often  visited,  but  it  was 
always  by  traders,  hunters  and  trappers, 
either  from  the  Mississippi  river  or  Canada. 
They  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  explorers, 
much  less  colonists.  They  left  no  record 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas — either  of  its  geo- 
graphical or  topographical  peculiarity,  or 
of  the  Indians  which  they  met  and  who 
had  their  homes  upon  or  adjacent  to  the 
Missouri.  We  learn  the  names,  in  west- 
ern annals,  of  various  companies  and 
persons  who  traded  up  the  valley,  largely 
from  St.  Louis,  after  that  place  was  com- 
menced ; and  this  is  about  all.  Mean- 
while, the  region  of  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  changed  owners ; of  which 
fact  it  is  our  purpose  now  to  speak. 

The  Mississippi  company,  in  1732,  sur- 
rendered their  charter  to  the  French  gov- 


ernment. Then  it  was  that  the  “ Missis- 
sippi bubble  ” burst.  The  company  had 
held  possession  of  Louisiana  for  fourteen 
years  and  left  it  with  a population  of  five 
thousand  whites  and  half  as  many  blacks. 
The  French  king,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
April  of  that  year,  declared  the  province 
free  to  all  his  subjects,  with  equal  privi- 
leges as  to  trade  and  commerce.  This 
was  a wise  policy,  one,  indeed,  that  made 
its  mark  for  all  coming  time  upon  the 
province.  But,  although  the  company 
did  little  for  the  enduring  welfare  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  it  did  something — the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice  and 
silk  was  introduced ; the  lead  mines  of 
Missouri  were  opened,  and  in  the  Illinois 
country  the  culture  of  wheat  began  to  as- 
sume some  degree  of  stability  and  impor- 
tance, but  the  immediate  Valley  of  the 
Missouri  still  remained  wholly  in  the  pos- 
session of  savages. 

For  the  next  thirty  years  very  little 
transpired  in  the  upper  portions  of  Louis- 
iana worthy  of  especial  mention,  except 
that,  in  1755,  St.  Genevieve,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  was  founded, 
and  during  the  year  1762  the  first  village 
on  the  Missouri  river,  named  “ Village  du 
Cote,”  now  St.  Charles,  was  established. 
This  was  advancing  toward  the  site  of  the 
city  whose  history  we  are  writing,  but  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  It  is  something  to 
know  that  the  stream  which  washed  the 
site  of  the  former  laved  the  banks  where 
now  is  located  the  latter — although  there 
was  nearly  a century  between  them  in  the 
date  of  their  commencement. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  St.  Charles 
was  founded,  the  governor-general  of 
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Louisiana  granted  to  Laclede  and  others 
a charter  under  the  name  of  the  Louisiana 
Fur  company,  which,  among  other  things, 
conferred  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  river. 
But  just  before  this  time  momentous 
events  had  transpired  in  Canada.  The 
country  was  conquered  from  the  French 
by  the  English  and,  as  a consequence, 
the  whole  of  Louisiana  passed  from  under 
French  domination.  Nearly  all  east  of 
the  Mississippi  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain; 
while  all  west  of  that  river,  including,  of 
course,  the  Missouri  country,  became 
Spanish  territory — from  and  after  the  third 
of  November,  1762.  The  site  of  Omaha 
was  now  within  the  possessions  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  But  the  Spanish  did  not 
assume  authority  over  the  country  ; it  was 
not  until  1770  that  French  sway  was  fin- 
ally terminated  in  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1764, 
notwithstanding  the  cession  of  the  coun- 
try to  Spain  by  France,  Laclede’s  com- 
pany established  a post  on  the  present 
site  of  St.  Louis.  About  four  years  there- 
after a company  of  Spanish  troops  took 
possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  and,  two  years  subsequent 
to  this,  a Spanish  lieutenant-governor  ar- 
rived there  who  soon  extended  his  author- 
ity over  the  whole  region ; and  for  over 
thirty-seven  years  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty  with  France,  already  spoken  of,  the 
vast  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  in- 
cluding the  whole  country  watered  by  the 
Missouri  and  its  branches,  remained  in 
possession  of  Spain.  It  remained,  too, 
throughout  all  this  time,  so  far  as  the  re- 
gion of  the  stream  last  mentioned  was  con- 


cerned (except  near  its  mouth),  the  home 
exclusively  of  savage  nations,  visited  only, 
as  before  suggested,  by  the  vagrant  fur- 
trader  to  traffic  for  furs  with  the  different 
tribes.  These  traders  were  mostly  French- 
men. Sometimes  they  would  have  houses 
and  remain  stationary  for  one,  two,  or  even 
more  years  ; but,  sooner  or  later,  they 
all  departed.  Nor  is  it  known  that  any 
one  of  these  had  his  home  for  any  period 
of  time  down  to  the  year  1800  upon  what 
is  now  the  site  of  Omaha. 

Now,  again,  a change  of  ownership  of 
the  country  is  to  be  recorded.  Again, 
by  a treaty  concluded  this  time  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  colony,  or  province,  of  Louisiana, 
with  the  same  extent  as  when  it  first 
became  Spanish  territory,  was  receded 
to  France.  For  the  second  time,  what 
is  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Omaha 
passed  under  the  rule  of  the  French  king. 

By  articles  of  a treaty  signed  in  Paris, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1803,  the 
first  consul  of  the  French  republic  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  “forever  and  in  full 
sovereignty,”  the  colony  or  province  of 
Louisiana,  “ with  all  its  rights  and  appur- 
tenances,” as  fully  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  been  acquired  from  Spain 
in  1800.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  and  admitted 
as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  constitution,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ; and  in  the  meantime  they  were 
to  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and 
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the  religion  which  they  professed.  It  was 
thus  that  the  region  now  constituting  the 
state  of  Nebraska  and  including  the 
present  location  of  Omaha  became  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  “to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Union  ” as,  singularly 
enough,  Napoleon  stipulated  should  be 
done.  He  would  encourage  the  expansion 
of  America,  well  knowing  that  its  govern- 
ment was  a power  not  disposed  to  suffer 
encroachments  from  Great  Britain,  the 
arch-enemy  of  France. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States  was 
not  slow  in  authorizing  the  President  to 
take  possession  of  the  “ Louisiana  pur- 
chase ” and  in  forming  a temporary  gov- 
ernment over  it.  By  their  act  passed  on 
the  last  day  of  October,  1803,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  newly  acquired  region  was 
vested  in  such  person  and  persons  and 
exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President 
might  direct.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
March,  1804,  the  whole  country  obtained 
from  France,  as  just  narrated,  was  erected 
3 


into  (1)  the  “Territory  of  Orleans”  and 
(2)  the  “ District  of  Louisiana,  ” the  last- 
named  being  the  northern  division.  The 
line  between  the  two  was  the  thirty- 
third  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
government  of  the  “ District  of  Louis- 
iana ” was  committed  to  the  officers  of 
the  territory  of  Indiana.  Its  area  was  the 
whole  of  the  French  cession  west  of  the 
Mississippi  above  the  present  state  of 
Louisiana.  So  it  was  that  Nebraska  and 
what  is  now  Omaha  was,  in  the  spring  of 
1804,  not  only  a part  of  the  United  States 
but  also  of  the  “District  of  Louisiana.” 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 

[Note.  — The  writer  prepared  some  years  ago  for 
a ‘ History  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,’  published  in 
1882  by  “The  Western  Historical  Company,” 
Chicago,  Illinois,  an  account  of  early  discoveries  in 
the  west  and  of  the  changes  of  governments  at  an 
early  day  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  (including, 
of  course,  that  of  the  Missouri).  This  recital  is 
substantially  followed,  in  a number  of  instances,  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  but  with  such  modifications  as 
farther  research  has  seemed  to  make  necessary]. 


[To  be  continued .] 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

VI. 

TRANSPORTATION,  STOCKS,  THE  MAILS,  ETC. 


Following  the  question  of  early  trans- 
portation still  farther,  we  are  led  to  a 
valuable  document,  in  the  eighth  annual 
report  of  that  railroad  university,  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio,  which  throws  a flood 
of  light  upon  the  results  in  America, 
even  as  the  statement  of  the  Liverpool 
& Manchester,  just  quoted,  did  in  En- 
gland. The  document  covers  the  whole 
mechanical  and  financial  operations  of 
the  road  in  full,  and  bears  date  of 
October,  1834. 

The  directors  had  expected  that  in 
the  diminution  of  business  generally, 
throughout  the  country,  since  the  date 
of  their  last  report,  the  receipts  of  the 
company  would  have  been  materially 
reduced — a view  of  the  case  taken  by 
many  of  their  stockholders  and  the 
public  generally.  This,  they  were 
pleased  to  say,  had  not  been  the  case, 
and  by  a comparison  of  the  receipts  for 
corresponding  periods  in  the  official 
years  of  1833  and  1834,  it  would  be 
found  that  instead  of  being  diminished 
they  had  been  increased.  This  result 
was  felt  to  be  all  the  more  gratifying, 
since  it  was  to  be  attributed  not  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  business  at  any 


one  place,  but  to  the  multiplication  of 
places  with  which  trade  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  road.  “ If  this,”  the 
report  logically  says,  “ has  been  suf- 
ficient during  a season  of  general  de- 
pression to  prevent  any  decrease  in  the 
receipts  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment, it  may  be  safely  expected,  that 
when  the  business  of  the  country  rises 
again  to  its  ordinary  standard,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  road,  even  from  the  present 
sources,  will  be  most  materially  aug- 
mented. In  addition,  however,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  sources  of  rev- 
enue have  been  steadily  multiplying 
since  the  road  was  first  opened,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  do  so  for 
many  years  to  come.  This,  with  the 
reduction  of  the  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion, caused  by  the  employment  of  steam 
power  in  its  most  efficient  and  econom- 
ical mode  upon  the  road,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, eventually  secure  a profitable 
return  to  the  stockholders.” 

The  care  taken  by  the  officers  of  the 
company  in  laying  detailed  statements 
before  their  stockholders  and  the  public, 
and  in  allowing  free  use  of  the  informa- 
tion they  had  so  laboriously  worked  out 
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through  their  own  experience,  was  com- 
mented upon  and  commended  at  the 
time,  and  contrasted  with  the  meagre 
statements  of  some  of  the  early  English 
roads.*  Accompanying  the  above  re- 
port were  a number  of  valuable  tables, 
among  which  was  one  showing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  The  totals  can  be  summarized  as 
follows  : 


Passengers  carried  during  the  year 94.844 

Amount  received  therefor $ 89,181  79 

Tonnage  carried 56,120 

Amount  received  therefor $116,254  79 

Aggregate  receipts  of  the  year 205,436  58 

Total  expenses 132,86241 


Net  revenue. . . $72,474  17 


It  was  shown  that  the  expenses  of 
transportation  and  repairs  were  dimin- 
ishing, as  measured  by  the  business 
performed  on  the  road,  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  showed : 


* From  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  December,  1834  : 
“ In  our  inquiries  regarding  the  American  railroad 
companies,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  public  spirit 
and  candor  which  characterize  the  proceedings  of  our 
trans-Atlantic  countrymen.  This  is  especially  con- 
spicuous when  we  compare  the  meagre  statements 
put  forth  by  the  Liverpool  & Manchester  railroad 
directors  with  the  copious  and  satisfactory  reports 
published  by  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  com- 
pany. The  reports  now  before  us,  published  be- 
tween the  years  1828  and  1833,  occupy  upwards  of 
a thousand  octavo  pages  illustrated  with  numerous 
plans  and  tables.  In  these  we  find  not  merely  the 
formal  reports  of  the  directors,  but  also  the  detailed 
reports  of  their  engineers,  and  of  the  subordinate 
engineers  in  chief.  We  find,  also,  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  various  contracts,  with  the  names  of 
their  contractors.  These  details  are  not  merely 
submitted  to  the  stockholders  themselves,  but  are 
laid  before  the  public.  The  volumes  in  which  they 
are  recorded  form  a rich  storehouse  of  knowledge  for 
guidance  in  other  similar  enterprises." 


Receipts.  Expenses.  Net  revenue. 

1833  $195.679  72  $138,48436  $57.195  36 

1834  205,43658  132,86241  72,574  17 

Difference.  $ 9,756  86  $ 5,621  95  $15,378  81 

It  was  further  estimated  that  the 
more  general  use  of  locomotives,  rather 
than  horse-power,  during  the  year  to 
follow,  would  further  reduce  the  com- 
parative expenses.  The  increased  bus- 
iness, also  looked  for,  proved  no  myth, 
as  we  find  the  Baltimore  Gazette  of 
April,  1835,  declaring  that  the  quantity 
of  produce  offered  the  road  had  so  far 
exceeded  expectation  that  spring,  that 
the  number  of  cars,  although  increased 
to  twelve  hundred  or  upward,  was 
found  inadequate  to  receive  it  as  it 
was  offered.  “There  is  already,”  it 
declared,  “ a great  accumulation  at  the 
Point  of  Rocks  and  Harper’s  Ferry, 
although  the  quantity  brought  to  this 
city  greatly  exceeds  the  receipts  here 
of  any  former  year  during  the  same 
period.” 

Turning  southward,  something  can 
be  learned  from  the  official  statement 
made  by  that  other  great  pioneer  line 
of  South  Carolina,  in  the  same  years. 
Its  increasing  travel  and  transportation, 
up  to  April  25,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  had  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  pro- 
jectors, and  of  “ those  who  had  been 
its  steady  friends  through  good  and 
evil  report.”  “ The  actual  receipts  fur- 
nish the  best  criterion  of  its  prosper- 
ity, and  such  is  the  increasing  business 
of  the  road — so  beneficial  has  it  been 
found  in  the  extension  of  the  business 
to  Charleston — that  it  is  intended  to 
augment  the  power  employed  on  it 
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greatly  beyond  its  present  amount,  by 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  fall 
business.”  Accompanying  this  was  the 
following  comparative  statement  of  the 
receipts  of  the  road  for  the  %first  three 
months  of  the  years  1834  and  1835  : 

1834.  1835. 

January $ 4*299  January $13,290 

February 8,174  February 14.875 

March 11,988  March 17.459 

$24,391  $45,624 

These  figures  show  that  the  receipts 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  one  year  were 
nearly  double  those  of  the  other ; and 
this  was  exclusive  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  carrying  the  mails.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  upon  the 
line  from  April  1,  1834,  to  April  1,  1835, 
was  29,248. 

Connected  somewhat  intimately  with 
the  business  of  the  lines  are  the  values 
of  stocks  during  the  formative  period, 
and  their  fluctuations  under  the  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  fear,  and  of  good 
and  evil  report.  Suggestions  rather 
than  full  details  of  statement  may  be 
found  scattered  all  through  the  author- 
ities so  far  open  to  the  writer.  There 
was  a marked  depression  in  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  during  the  early  part  of  1830, 
but  in  August  it  is  announced  that 
it  had  moved  back  nearly  to  par  value, 
while  engagements  had  been  made  to 
pay  for  many  shares  of  the  stock  in 
the  November  following.  This  encour- 
aging condition  had  grown  out  of  an 
increased  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  work  and  the  determination  of 
several  of  the  city’s  monied  institutions 
to  make  advances,  on  pledges  of  stock. 
Of  course  some  of  the  smaller  hold- 


ers had  made  haste  to  sell  out  while 
the  market  was  falling,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  many  ready  to  buy.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  stock  of 
the  New  Castle  & Frenchtown  road 
was  selling  at  sixteen  dollars  per  share 
upon  ten  dollars  paid  in  ; and  that  of 
the  Liverpool  & Manchester  line  two 
hundred  pounds  per  share  for  one 
hundred  pounds  paid  in.  In  the 

March  following  it  is  recorded  that 
“ there  was  a great  scuffle  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Norristown”  to  get  stockinthe 
Norristown  road,  “ much  more  being 
wanted  by  individuals  than  was  required 
for  the  work.”  At  the  opening  of  the 
Philadelphia  & Westchester  road  the 
whole  number  of  shares  was  sub- 
scribed for  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour. 

This  willingness  to  risk  capital  freely 
upon  the  construction  of  new  lines  was 
felt  in  all  sections  and  among  all  classes 
of  people  who  could  command  the 
means.  In  May  of  this  year — 1831 — 
when  a meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  proposed  Lexington  & Ohio  rail- 
road was  held  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
no  less  a person  than  Henry  Clay  filled 
the  chair.  The  meeting  was  large  and 
enthusiastic,  over  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  subscribed  stock  being  rep- 
resented. Several  gentlemen  made 
speeches,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
meeting  Mr.  Clay  “ candidly  acknowl- 
edged that  the  doubts  and  misgivings 
which  he  once  entertained  had  been 
removed  by  the  favorable  exposition  of 
the  prospects  of  the  company  and  the 
zeal  manifested  in  the  work.  In  his 
absence  his  friends  had  subscribed  for 
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him  a larger  sum  to  the  stock  of  the 
company  than  he  thought  he  could 
conveniently  spare ; but  he  had  be- 
come satisfied  that  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  made  and  that  the  benefits 
likely  to  result  from  the  completion  of 
the  road  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
He  now  thought  that  a sum  sufficient 
could  be  obtained,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  his  friends  and  ratify 
what  they  had  pledged  his  name  for 
during  his  absence.” 

The  trustees  of  the  town  of  Lexing- 
ton subscribed  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  stock  of  the  company, 
and  the  work  was  ordered  to  go  for- 
ward immediately.  In  August,  1831,  the 
one  hundred  pounds  shares  of  the  Liver- 
pool & Manchester  were  held  at  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds,  which 
showed  that  they  were  nearly  holding 
up  to  the  price  of  the  year  before. 

In  1833  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  a 
projected  road  from  Dansville  to  Roches- 
ter, in  New  York  state,  was  taken  im- 
mediately— to  the  amount  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Quoting  this 
fact  and  others  of  a like  character,  the 
Baltimore  Gazette  of  September  24 — 
inclined  to  “ bull  ” somewhat,  because 
of  its  patriotic  interest  in  the  great 
work  at  home — argued  as  follows  : “ It 
appears  to  be  the  fact — and  it  is  a most 
gratifying  one  to  the  friends  of  internal 
improvement — that  the  stock  of  every 
railroad  in  the  United  States  which  has 
been  completed  to  the  extent  origi- 
nally contemplated,  is  so  productive 
that  its  price  in  market  is  consider- 
ably above  par.  Can  our  citizens,  who 


wish  the  prosperity  of  Baltimore  to  in- 
crease, or  can  our  thriving  mechanics, 
who  expect  to  derive  support  and 
wealth  from  this  improvement  of  the 
city,  hesitate — with  the  knowledge  of 
the  above  fact — to  give  reasonable  aid 
to  construct  a railroad  of  less  than 
fifty  miles,  which  will  form  a part  of 
the  great  thoroughfare  from  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  the  seat 
of  the  National  government  ? Only 
two  thousand  shares  of  additional  stock 
are  wanted  to  insure  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  Port 
Deposit.  There  are  at  least  two  thou- 
sand mechanics  in  Baltimore  who  have 
full  ability,  without  inconvenience,  to 
subscribe  for  one  share  of  the  stock, 
which  is  one  hundred  dollars,  only  one- 
third  of  which  sum  can  be  required 
to  be  paid  in  any  one  year,  and  each  of 
whom,  when  the  railroad  shall  be 
completed,  will  be  benefited  annually 
as  much  as  he  is  required  to  pay, 
in  the  increased  value  of  his  property 
and  product  of  his  business,  exclusive 
of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
beneficial  investment.” 

In  November,  1833,  a list  of  English 
quotations  was  given  as  follows  : 

The  Stockton  & Darlington  railway 
shares,  costing  £106  13s.  4d.,  are  at 
^297  10s. 

The  Liverpool  & Manchester  railway 
shares,  costing  ^100,  are  at  ^2 10. 

The  Liverpool  & Manchester  railway 
shares,  costing  ^25,  are  at  ^52. 

The  Liverpool  & Birmingham  shares, 
on  which  £10  have  been  paid,  are  sell- 
ing at  ^11  10s. 
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The  London  & Birmingham  shares, 
on  which  ^5  have  been  paid,  are  sell- 
ing at  ^7  10s. 

In  the  fall  of  1834  we  find  a complaint 
in  a Baltimore  publication,  because  so 
much  money  is  of  necessity  “ locked  up 
in  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad,” 
because  of  the  low  price  of  stocks. 
“ Stocks,  when  at  or  above  par,”  the 
writer  continues,  “ add  to  the  circula- 
tion of  values,  and  serve  all  the  great 
purposes  of  money — but  are  the  reverse 
when  below  their  par,  diminishing  the 
circulation  of  values,  at  least  so  far  as 
their  market  price  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  money  paid  in.  It  is  our 
belief,  however,  that  this  railroad  stock 
will  have  a pretty  lively  demand,  and 
at  a much  advanced  price,  for  the 
business  of  the  road  increases  daily,  and 
the  lateral  road  to  Washington  being 
finished,  a large  addition  of  its  earnings 
must  happen.”  In  the  following  April 
the  same  authority  announces  that  the 
stock  is  sixty  dollars  per  share,  or  up- 
wards, and  that  it  will  probably  reach 
par  before  July  1.  In  May,  1835,  the 
stock  of  the  Wilmington  & Susquehan- 
na took  a sudden  rise  from  six  to 
eight  and  three-quarters  dollars,  in  con- 
sequence of  several  large  capitalists 
having  taken  hold  of  it  with  the  purpose 
of  pushing  the  work  to  a speedy  com- 
pletion. Upon  the  opening  of  the  Long 
Island  railroad,  two  million  dollars  were 
promptly  subscribed,  being  a half  mill- 
ion above  its  capital.  On  May  15  of 
the  same  year  the  stock  of  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio,  which  had  been  steadily 
recovering  for  some  time,  struck  par, 
or  $75  per  share,  and  some  shares 


changed  hands  at  even  a higher  figure. 
“ There  are  various  causes  for  this  ad- 
vance,” says  the  American  of  the  six- 
teenth, “ among  which  we  may  briefly 
mention  the  appropriation  by  the  state 
of  two  millions  for  the  completion  of 
the  canal  to  Cumberland — a work  with 
which  the  railroad  is  now  connected  at 
two  points,  and  will  soon  be  at  a third ; 
the  near  completion  of  the  Washington 
railroad,  from  the  operations  of  which 
a handsome  revenue  is  anticipated  ; 
and  the  completion,  a month  or  two 
afterwards,  of  the  Winchester  railroad, 
forming  an  extension  of  the  Ohio  road 
from  Harper’s  Ferry  thirty  miles  into 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  under- 
standing, also,  that  transfer  books  are 
about  to  be  opened  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  has  likewise  contributed  to 
enhance  its  value.” 

In  June  two  hundred  shares  were  sold 
at  auction  and  brought  from  $73.75  to 
$75  per  share. 

Wall  street  and  the  railroads  were 
early  bound  together  in  a tie  that  never 
has  been  dissevered,  and  the  para- 
grapher  of  fifty  years  ago  made  that 
connection  the  burden  of  his  song,  even 
as  does  his  successor  of  to-day.  In 
September,  1835,  the  New  York  Amer- 
ican, under  the  familiar  heading, 
“ Gambling  in  Wall  Street,”  discoursed 
of  “ certain  doings  in  the  street  and  at 
the  stock  board,  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  somewhat  concerns  the  public. 
Contracting  to  buy  stock,”  it  continued, 
“ delivered  at  a future  day,  which  the 
party  purchasing  knows  the  selling  party 
cannot  deliver,  because  he,  the  pur- 
chaser, with  others,  has  by  a combina- 
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tion — unknown  to  the  seller — possessed 
himself  of  the  control  of  the  said  stock, 
and  playing  with  loaded  dice  against  the 
chances  of  ordinary  dice,  seem  to  us  acts 
of  about  equal  morality  and  legality.” 
The  Daily  Advertiser  of  cotemporary 
date  furnishes  the  full  text  upon  which 
this  address  seems  to  have  been  based  : 
“Yesterday,”  it  says,  “was  one  of  un- 
usual excitement  in  the  stock  market. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  sellers  of  Har- 
laem  have  been  cornered  by  the  buyers, 
who  have  run  up  the  stock  to  195  per 
cent.  A very  large  amount  has  already 
fallen  due  and  has  been  settled.  Yes- 
terday and  to-day  about  4000  shares 
were  deliverable,  which  was  sold  in 
July,  at  60  days,  at  123  and  129.  If 
this  was  all  bona  fide  sales,  and  the  stock 
had  to  be  purchased  at  the  present 
rates,  the  loss  and  gain  on  these  two 
days’  transactions  alone  would  be  over 
$100,000.  The  amount  falling  due  is 
so  heavy  that,  although  a pause  was 
made  a short  time  since  by  one  or  two 
houses,  who  appealed  to  the  board,  who 
then  decided  that  the  contracts  must 
be  performed,  and  they  were,  the  loss 
has  become  so  severe  that  those  who 
have  to  deliver,  yesterday  brought  the 
subject  again  before  the  board,  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  been  a combina- 
tion on  one  side,  who  had  bought  up 
the  whole  stock,  and  now  made  the 
shorts  pay  enormously,  and  asking  an 
investigation.  After  some  discussion  a 
resolution  was  adopted  appointing  a 
committee  of  four,  viz.:  Messrs.  Nevins, 
Le  Roy,  Coit  and  Bleecker,  to  examine 
into  the  whole  matter  and  report  the 
same  to  the  board.  It  is  well  known 


that  differences  cannot  be  recovered  by 
law  on  time  sales,  and  that  the  only 
consequence  of  failure  is  expulsion  from 
the  board.  The  present  mode  of  settle- 
ment does  not  afford  any  relief  in  re- 
lation to  paying  up  differences,  but  af- 
fords a chance  to  the  seller  that  he  may 
not  ultimately  be  the  loser.  The  gen- 
eral feeling  appears  to  be  that  the  bulls 
have  carried  up  the  stock  too  high,  have 
been  too  greedy,  and  that  had  they  only 
put  the  stock  to  160  or  170,  all  the  con- 
tracts would  have  been  complied  with 
without  any  demur.  There  appears  to  be 
a prevailing  sentiment  that  if  the  board 
sanction  time  sales,  it  does  not  become 
them,  whenever  one  party  corners  an- 
other, to  annul  contracts ; in  other 
words,  when  they  win,  contracts  must  be 
complied  with,  but  when  there  is  a loss 
they  can  annul  them.” 

The  New  York  Herald  of  the  same 
date  says  that  a resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  the  board  of  brokers  for  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  the  rise,  and  also 
why  it  had  continued  to  be  sold  at  such 
high  prices  “ when  it  is  well  known  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  par,  at  the  most.” 

INGENIOUS  SWINDLERS. 

The  railroad  scamps  already  referred 
to  were  not  the  only  ones  against  whom 
the  people  and  railroad  managers  were 
compelled  to  be  on  their  guard.  One 
form  of  villainy  was  that  of  the  “ bogus 
surveyor,”  who  managed  to  make  a 
living  by  imposing  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  rural  population.  His  methods 
of  operation  have  been  thus  described 

* ‘ The  Ohio  Canals,’  Columbus,  Ohio,  1832,  p.  129. 
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“ The  Lancaster  Gazette  of  first  instant 
gives  the  following  humorous  account  of 
the  doings  of  a parcel  of  vagabonds, 
who  have  made  the  vigorous  measures 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  prosecuting  her  great 
works  of  internal  improvement,  subserv- 
ient to  villainy.  The  knowledge  of 
human  nature  displayed  in  this  trans- 
action will  cause  a smile  even  among 
those  who  most  deeply  deprecate  im- 
positions. We  have  heard  of  stories 
being  circulated  through  the  county 
unfavorable  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
corps  of  engineers  employed  in  locating 
the  route  for  the  railroad  conduct  their 
operations.  It  has  been  stated  that 
fences  have  been  thrown  down,  grain 
wantonly  injured,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  corps 
were  incapable  of  the  conduct  attrib- 
uted to  them,  and  on  the  other,  our 
citizens  could  not  have  originated  such 
complaints  without  some  foundation. 
It  is  now  proved  that  we  were  right  in 
both  opinions.  A man  named  Walker, 
well-known  as  an  occasional  occupant 
of  our  jail,  made  his  escape  some  months 
since  from  confinement,  but  with  a 
hardihood  not  uncommon  with  those 
who  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  took 
up  his  quarters  within  a few  miles  of  the 
city,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  vagabonds 
like  himself,  formed  an  independent 
corps  of  engineers,  furnished  themselves 
with  a few  poles  and  a line,  and  com- 
menced running  a route  of  their  own, 
making  it  a point  to  arrive  near  a good 
farm-house  a little  before  breakfast  or 
dinner,  fix  up  their  poles  on  one  side  of 


the  garden  or  orchard  or  barnyard, 
and  a second  at  a distance  on  the  other 
side  ; as  soon  as  this  was  done  a great 
bawling  and  noise  was  made  by  one  of 
these  travelers,  who  would  cry  out, 
lower!  a little  lower  ! higher!  etc.,  until 
the  bellowing  brought  out  the  whole 
family,  when  lo  ! there  were  the  en- 
gineers laying  out  a road  in  the  very 
track  that  would  do  the  most  injury. 
The  alarmed  farmer  expostulates — 
wonders  if  they  couldn’t  go  a little  way 
around  to  save  his  garden,  his  orchard, 
his  spring-house  or  his  barnyard — in- 
quires if  they  have  breakfasted  or  dined 
or  would  drink  something — the  weather 
was  parching  hot.  The  gentlemen  when 
well  treated  were  willing  to  accommo- 
date, and  would  try  another  course,  but 
if  the  farmer  was  grumblish,  it  was 
nothing  but  dash  through  the  cabbage 
bed,  down  with  the  fences,  thrash  down 
the  grain  to  let  them  see  the  mark  upon 
the  pole,  and  higher  ! higher  ! a little 
lower  ! was  roared  as  before,  until  the 
farmer  obtained  a suspension  of  hostil- 
ities by  an  invitation  to  eat  or  drink, 
and  then  the  accommodating  engineers 
moved  off  to  make  another  exploration. 
Walker,  the  chief  of  this  corps,  has  ex- 
plored his  way  into  the  criminal  apart- 
ment, and  the  chain  carriers  and  target 
men  are  dismissed  the  service.  After 
this  discovery  we  need  not  expect  to  hear 
any  complaint  of  the  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  Major  Wilson’s  company,  who 
have  always  conducted  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  has  secured  the  most 
friendly  and  kind  treatment  from  the 
inhabitants.” 
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THE  CAR  STOVE. 

As  travel  increased  more  attention 
was  paid  to  comfort  than  at  first,  and  in 
the  early  December  of  1835,  we  hear 
the  Boston  Journal  congratulating  the 
travelers  of  New  England  upon  the  fact 
that  “ stoves  in  which  anthracite  coal 
is  burned  had  been  introduced  upon  the 
different  routes  leading  from  that  city 
A great  improvement,”  which  would 
“ lessen  the  evil  of  traveling  during  ex- 
cessive cold  weather.”  The  Washington 
Mirror , during  the  same  winter,  highly 
commends  a device  made  effective  upon 
one  of  the  lines  in  that  section,  which 
would  hardly  satisfy  the  railroad  traveler 
of  to-day.  A Dr.  McWilliams  of  that 
city  had  taken  out  a patent  for  a stove 
for  heating  carriages  of  all  kinds,  which 
was  pronounced  “one  of  the  most  valu- 
able inventions  ” ever  made.  “ Taking 
up  very  little  room,”  the  account  con- 
tinues, “ they  may  be  fitted  to  the 
bottom  of  gigs  or  chaises,  and  of  every 
variety  of  carriage,  and  are  particularly 
adapted  to  railroad  cars.  The  expense 
of  fuel  is  not  above  three  cents  for  a 
hundred  miles  of  traveling  at  an  ordi- 
nary rate.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make 
this  invention  known  to  secure  its  intro- 
duction very  generally.  For  a trifling 
expense  a stage-driver  may  now  be  as 
comfortably  situated  on  his  box  as  by 
the  room  fire  ; and  the  pleasures  of 
sleigh-riding  may  be  enhanced  a hun- 
dredfold. This  stove  is  now  used  in 
the  cars  of  the  Baltimore  & Washington 
railroad,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction. 
The  passengers  are  kept  warm  during 
the  whole  journey,  and  are  never  an- 


noyed by  smoke,  the  stove  being  air- 
tight.” 

MILITARY  AND  MAILS. 

The  need  of  the  railroad  to  the  Na- 
tional government  in  case  of  war,  and 
its  value  in  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  of  the  mails  at  all  times,  were  rec- 
ognized at  an  early  date,  and  advanced 
as  arguments  why  the  aid  of  congress 
should  be  extended  in  encouragement 
where  such  was  needed.  The  matter 
had  been  agitated  for  some  time,  and 
at  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  internal 
improvement,  held  in  Uniontown,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  March  16,  1836,  these 
points  were  made  clear  and  definite  in 
a series  of  pointed  and  explicit  resolu- 
tions. It  was  declared  to  be  the  im- 
mediate duty  of  government  to  adopt 
a general  system  of  contracting  with 
the  various  companies,  “ to  transport 
the  mails,  troops,  military  stores  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States, 
forever,  free  of  charge,  in  consideration 
of  a stipulated  sum , to  be  paid  as  the  work 
progresses .”  “ Regarded  as  a system  of 

military  defense  merely,”  the  resolutions 
continued,  “ unconnected  with  its  other 
uses,  how  superior  to  any  system  of 
fortifications  would  be  a system  of  rail- 
roads traversing  our  extensive  sea- 
board from  Maine  through  Florida  to 
New  Orleans,  with  branches  penetra- 
ting the  interior  in  every  direction,  and 
enabling  the  government  to  concen- 
trate at  any  time  and  at  any  point  on 
our  maritime  frontier,  in  a few  hours 
and  at  a trifling  expense,  one  hundred 
thousand  citizen  soldiers , upon  whom 
this  must  always  rely  for  its  defense — a 
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system  equally  available  for  the  repul- 
sion of  invaders  from  abroad  and  the 
suppression  of  insurrection  at  home.” 
In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
argument,  it  was  declared  that  with  the 
thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  cars  then 
upon  the  Baltimore  & Ohio,  54,000  men 
could  be  transported  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  in  less  than  three  hours, 
and  “ this  alone  would  have  saved  the 
country  from  the  mortification  and  dis- 
grace of  having  its  capitol  destroyed 
by  hostile  hands  during  the  late  war.” 

It  was  further  declared  that  congress 
had  full  power  to  give  the  aid  de- 
manded, on  the  ground  that  money 
thus  appropriated  would  be  for  carrying 
the  mails  and  munitions  of  war,  both 
of  which  were  within  the  constitutional 
provision. 

The  Washington  Globe  of  some  days 
later  voiced  this  opinion  in  a still  more 
emphatic  manner,  declaring  that  among 
the  many  projects  proposed  for  “ dis- 
posing of  parts  of  the  surplus  revenue,” 
there  was  none  which  promised  more 
public  utility  than  “the  proposition  to 
contract  for  the  freedom  of  the  rail- 
roads for  all  government  purposes. ’’ 
The  great  advantages  that  would  follow 
were  summarized  in  these  words  : 

1.  It  will  give  conveyance  to  the 
mails,  without  charge,  on  the  routes 
where  it  is  heaviest  and  most  expensive, 
enabling  the  government  to  reduce  the 
rates  of  postage,  or  largely  to  increase 
mail  facilities  to  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

2.  The  mails  on  these  routes  will  be 
conveyed  more  frequently,  more  rap- 
idly and  more  safely. 


3.  It  will  incalculably  diminish  the 
expenses  attending  the  means  of  public 
defense  in  peace  and  in  war. 

4.  It  will  incalculably  increase  the 
power  of  the  country  to  defend  itself 
in  cases  of  invasion  or  insurrection. 
City  can  rush  to  the  defense  of  city  in 
a few  hours,  and  states  to  the  defense 
of  states  in  a few  days.  Before  a hos- 
tile fleet  could  approach  and  land  its 
forces  near  one  of  our  great  maritime 
cities,  the  whole  power  of  several  of 
her  sisters  would  be  at  hand  to  defend 
her.  Before  an  attack  could  be  planned 
and  executed,  the  interior  country 
would  send  down  its  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  by  every  railroad. 
Forts  are  useful  in  certain  positions, 
but  the  surest  defense  of  a country  is 
an  invincible  array  of  armed  men.  To 
avoid  invasion  we  have  but  to  have  the 
means  of  concentrating,  at  every  im- 
portant point  for  defense,  a more  for- 
midable force  than  our  enemy  can 
bring  to  the  assault. 

5.  All  the  benefits  of  free  roads  will 
be  secured  to  the  government  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate,  and  without 
touching  any  of  those  constitutional 
questions  involved  in  a system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  by  the  general 
government.  It  will  be  a mere  matter 
of  contract — the  original  power  of 
making  contracts  for  the  general  gov- 
ernment invested  in  congress.  That 
body  has  delegated  to  the  heads  of 
departments  the  power  to  make  con- 
tracts for  limited  periods,  and  has  gen- 
erally prohibited  advances  of  money 
until  the  articles  be  delivered  or  the 
service  performed.  But  that  body  can 
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make,  or  authorize  to  be  made, unlimited 
contracts,  and  pay  the  whole  considera- 
tion in  advance.  Whether  they  will  do 
so  is  a question  of  expediency  only. 

The  writer  further  explains  that  it  is 
not  proposed  to  advance  money  to  any 
company  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
a road  to  be  built.  The  money  was 
only  to  be  paid  when  the  road  was 
completed  and  the  public  service 
commenced  upon  it.  “ Finally,  ” he 
declares,  “this  project,  if  adopted, 
will  put  at  rest  forever,  all  questions  as 
to  the  power  of  congress  to  make  roads 
within  the  states,  by  receiving  all  the 
benefits  of  the  power  without  exercis- 
ing or  usurping  it.  The  government 
will  have  throughout  the  country,  for 
its  own  purposes,  free  railroads,  at  an 
expense  immeasurably  short  of  the  cost 
of  making  them,  without  assuming  any 
jurisdiction  over  the  soil ; without 
affecting  any  states  right ; without  ex- 
ercising a power  in  the  least  doubtful. 
Even  in  case  the  owners  of  the  road 
fail  to  perform  the  contract  service,  it 
is  not  proposed  to  give  to  the  govern- 
ment any  power  to  keep  the  road  in 
operation,  or  to  exercise  any  authority 
over  it,  other  than  to  sell  it,  as  they 
now  do  private  property,  for  the  pay- 
ments of  debts  to  the  public.  It  is, 
we  think,  no  small  recommendation 
of  this  project,  that  it  promises  to  put 
an  end  forever,  and  that  speedily,  to 
the  distracting  questions  as  to  the 
power  of  the  government  to  make  roads 
and  canals  within  the  states.” 

The  argument  concludes  with  the 
following  rhetorical  outburst  : “ How 
delightful  is  the  prospect  presented  in 


another  aspect!  Other  governments 
are  saddling  posterity  with  debts  which 
generations  will  be  unable  to  extin- 
guish. We  propose  so  to  apply  our 
present  abundance  as  to  lessen  the 
legitimate  demands  of  posterity.  We 
propose  to  pay  in  advance  for  the  con- 
veyance of  their  mails,  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  public  property  and  their 
armies — some  of  the  heaviest  items  of  ex- 
pense in  all  their  wars,  and  considerable 
charges  upon  them  in  times  of  peace. 
How  beautiful  the  contrast  with  all 
other  governments  of  the  world,  an- 
cient or  modern  ! It  will  be  the  first 
example  ; we  hope  it  will  not  be  the 
last.” 

On  March  24  of  this  year — 1836 — Mr. 
Grundy  of  the  United  States  senate 
introduced  in  congress  a bill  to  au- 
thorize contracts  for  carrying  the  mail 
and  public  property  of  the  United 
States  upon  all  railroads.  It  was  twice 
read  and  referred,  and  on  March  30 
was  reported  by  its  author,  with  some 
amendments,  from  the  committee  on 
post-office  and  post-roads,  and  was 
made  one  of  the  special  orders  for  the 
following  week.  As  it  finally  came  be- 
fore congress  for  action,  it  authorized 
the  postmaster-general  to  receive  from 
“ the  states,  corporations  and  com- 
panies owning  the  railroads.  . . . 

propositions  specifying  the  sum  which 
the  said  states,  corporations  and  com- 
panies ask  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  for  the  use,  as  aforesaid,  of  the 
said  roads,  and  for  which  the  proposers 
will  respectively  agree  to  carry  the  mail 
of  the  United  States  and  the  persons 
having  charge  thereof,  as  often  and  at 
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such  hours  as  the  postmaster-general 
may  direct,  in  preference  to  any  other 
thing  or  person  carried  on  the  said 
roads,  and  in  the  most  rapid  mode  of 
transportation  used  or  to  be  used  on 
the  said  roads  ; provided  that  the  post- 
master-general shall  not  be  authorized 
to  require  the  mail  to  be  carried  on  any 
of  the  said  roads  more  frequently  than 
once  in  each  day,  unless  more  than  one 
separate  car  or  train  of  cars  shall  be  run 
on  day  of  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  things,  in  which  case,  if  required,  a 
mail  shall  be  carried  in  any  such  addi- 
tional separate  car  or  train.  Also,  to 
carry  upon  the  said  roads  the  agents  of 
the  post-office  department,  traveling 
upon  the  business  of  said  department 
under  the  orders  of  the  postmaster- 
general,  and  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  travel- 
ing under  orders.  Also,  to  carry  upon 
the  said  roads,  in  preference  to  any 
other  thing,  the  public  property  of  the 
United  States,  timber  and  stone  ex- 
cepted, and  the  persons  having  charge 
thereof,  and  the  troops,  seamen  and 
mariners  of  the  United  States,  when  and 
as  often  as  the  transportation  of  the 
said  public  property,  troops,  seamen  or 
mariners  shall  be  required  byAhe  Pres- 
ident or  any  other  officer  of  the  United 
States  having  authority  to  order  the 
same.” 

When  such  propositions  were  re- 
ceived, the  postmaster-general  was  to 
make  contracts  which  should  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  law  and  protect  the 
United  States  in  all  the  rights  thus 
secured — all  such  contracts  to  be  ap- 


proved by  congress  before  becoming 
binding  upon  the  government. 

A report  was  made  by  Mr.  Grundy 
on  April  7,  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
on  the  post-office  and  post-roads,  rec- 
ommending the  making  of  the  contracts 
at  that  time,  as  they  could  then  be 
most  favorably  made,  as  the  roads  were 
in  need  of  money  for  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  their  operations.  Many  other 
reasons  were  advanced  upon  the  grounds 
already  covered,  and  the  report  closed 
with  a recommendation  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Ewing  asked  that 
five  thousand  copies  of  the  bill  and 
report  might  be  printed,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn stated  that  he  desired  time  to  look 
into  the  subject  before  giving  his  vote. 
The  question  was  therefore  again  post- 
poned, and  came  up  in  regular  order  on 
the  eighteenth.  Mr.  Grundy  made  an 
earnest  and  able  speech  in  favor  of  the 
contracts,  declaring  that  it  was  a matter 
of  expediency  and  necessity.  He  “ ar- 
gued the  impracticability,  without 
enormous  expense,  of  competing  in 
rapidity  of  conveyance  with  railroad 
companies  admitted  that  the  expense 
of  contracts  with  such  companies  would 
be  great,  but  insisted  that  “ till  1841, 
land  bill  and  all,  the  surplus  of  the 
public  money  would  be  so  great  that  it 
could  not  be  expended  with  all  the  aid 
of  expenditure  that  could  be  derived 
from  fortifications.” 

The  debate  that  ensued  was  partici- 
pated in  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  our 
country  has  ever  produced — among 
them  a future  President  of  the  United 
States — and  involved  the  whole  ques- 
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tion  of  the  surplus.  Daniel  Webster 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  hoped  that  it  might  receive  the 
support  of  others.  James  Buchanan 
thought  there  would  be  great  difficulties 
attending  the  measure,  and  saw  no 
constitutional  difficulties  in  the  way, 
but  thought  that  in  this  case  there 
would  be  dangers  of  bankrupt  roads 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Henry  Clay,  to  quote  from 
one  account  of  the  debate,  “gave  an 
amusing  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
railroad  projects  are  in  many  cases 
got  up.  The  whole  stock  is  subscribed 
for  by  speculators  to  sell  at  a still  greater 
advance,  and  so  the  project  grows, 
while  the  price  is  rising,  with  a total 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  completion 
of  the  work  when  the  stock  should  be- 
gin to  fall.  Mr.  Clay  thought  this  bill 
would  give  a great  impulse  to  this  kind 
of  speculation.  This  speculation  was 
one  cause  of  the  pressure  of  the  money 
market.  Property  had  risen,  and  was 
still  rising,  and  while  it  rises  specula- 
tors will  be  disposed  to  buy,  and  there 
will  be  a great  demand  for  money.  At 
the  same  time  money  is  depreciated, 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  the  pub- 
lic money  in  the  deposit  banks  and  to 
a want  of  confidence.  The  present 
state  of  the  finances  cannot  endure.  It 
is  seen  that  there  is,  there  must  be  an 
explosion ; there  is  therefore  a tendency 
to  hoard  hard  money.  Mr.  Clay  would 
not  now  declare  for  or  against  the  bill ; 
but  he  thought  at  such  a time  the  gov- 
ernment should  proceed  with  great 
caution.” 

After  further  debate,  in  which  Thomas 


H.  Benton  took  part,  the  bill  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  New  York  Commercial , at  this 
period  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new,  speaks  out  earnestly  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  mails  by  steam,  and  citing 
the  fact  that  passengers  who  come  from 
Baltimore  to  New  York  via  the  Camden 
& Amboy  road  are  on  time,  and  that  the 
newspapers  have  been  received  “three 
days  and  a half  in  advance  of  the  regu- 
lar mails.  The  fault,”  it  adds,  “ is 
certainly  with  the  department,  in  with- 
drawing the  contract  of  the  great  mail 
from  the  railroad  line.  . . . Mr. 

Kendall  is  unquestionably  right  to  con- 
sult economy  as  much  as  possible,  but 
the  prompt  and  regular  conveyance  of 
intelligence  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  between  the  National  metrop- 
olis and  the  metropolis  of  commerce, 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  department  from  debt  a 
year  sooner  or  later.” 

The  Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian,  in  the 
winter  season  of  the  same  year,  is 
favored  with  a correspondent  who  takes 
a view  hardly  in  harmony  with  theabove: 
“Since  last  Saturday,  January  30,”  he 
writes,  “ the  Camden  & Amboy  Railroad 
company  have  not  been  able  to  drive  a 
single  car  ten  miles.  On  Monday  they 
attempted  to  perform  their  usual  trip  to 
New  York,  and,  after  working  eight 
hours  and  making  eight  miles,  they 
gave  it  up.  In  the  meantime  the  pas- 
sengers would  have  frozen  to  death,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  farmers  on  the 
road,  who  took  them  in.  Since  then 
not  a car  has  gone  by — four,  if  not  five 
days  have  been  lying  on  their  oars. 
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This  would  have  been  fine  work  if  they 
had  had  the  mail  ! Five  days  without 
a mail  to  or  from  New  York  !” 

To  which  the  editor  addressed  re- 
sponded at  some  length,  and  as  his 
reply  introduces  us  to  a phase  of 
early  railroad  difficulty  not  yet  met  in 
this  record,  it  is  worthy  of  quotation  : 
“ The  failures  here  complained  of,”  he 
declares,  “ ought  not  to  impair  the 
public  confidence  in  railroads,  inas- 
much as  it  is  evident  that  they  are  ref- 
erable to  a deficiency  in  the  manage- 
ment and  not  to  any  defect  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad, 
including  the  branch  to  Washington, 
has  been  in  operation  from  its  first 
opening  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  not- 
withstanding the  unfavorable  nature  of 
the  route,  passing,  as  it  does,  through 
many  deep  cuts,  narrow  defiles  and 
along  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
great  elevation,  where  snow-drifts  and 
ice  accumulate  in  much  greater  masses 
than  in  any  open  country.  We  have 
seen  it  stated  that  more  than  one  thou- 
sand men  are  now  employed  on  the 
Camden  & Amboy  railroad  in  removing 
the  snow.  Now  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
railroad  has  been  kept  open  by  machin- 
ery invented  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
by  which  not  only  snow  but  solid  ice  is 
effectually  removed,  so  that  the  engines 
and  trains  of  passengers  can  advance 
at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an 
hour  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  machinery  above  re- 
ferred to  consists  of  a snow- plow,  which 
effectually  removes  the  snow,  and  a 
drag,  which  rips  the  ice  from  the  rails, 
even  when  two  or  three  inches  thick,  so 


that  the  engines  and  passenger  trains 
can  always  pass  and,  as  full  evidence 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  here  in  oper- 
ation, we  need  only  repeat  that  the 
trains  of  passenger  cars  to  and  from 
Washington  and  Baltimore  have  never, 
since  the  opening  of  that  road,  lost  a 
single  trip,  though  more  unfavorable 
weather,  so  far  as  ice,  snow  and  sleet 
are  concerned,  perhaps  never  occurred 
in  this  climate  than  has  been  experi- 
enced since  that  road  has  been  in  opera- 
tion.” 

An  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  this  question  may  be  found  in  the 
annual  message  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson  to  congress,  in  December, 
1835.  In  the  course  of  that  document 
he  said  : “ Particular  attention  is  so- 
licited to  that  portion  of  the  report  of 
the  postmaster-general  which  relates  to 
the  carriage  of  the  mails  of  the  United 
States  upon  railroads  constructed  by 
private  corporations  under  the  authority 
of  the  several  states.  The  reliance 
which  the  general  government  can  place 
on  those  roads  as  a means  of  carrying 
on  its  operations,  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  use  of  them  is  to  be  obtained, 
cannot  too  soon  be  considered  and 
settled.  Already  does  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  begin  to  exhibit  its  natural 
propensities  in  attempts  to  exact  from 
the  public,  for  services  which  it  supposes 
cannot  be  obtained  on  other  terms,  the 
most  extravagant  compensation.  If 
these  claims  be  persisted  in,  the  question 
may  arise  whether  a combination  of 
citizens,  acting  under  charters  of  incor- 
poration, can,  by  a direct  refusal,  or  the 
demand  of  an  exorbitant  price,  exclude 
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the  United  States  from  the  use  of  the 
established  channels  of  communication 
between  the  different  sections  of  the 
country ; and  whether  the  United 
States  cannot, without  transcending  their 
constitutional  powers,  secure  to  the  post- 
office  department  the  use  of  the  roads 
by  an  act  of  congress,  which  shall  pro- 
vide within  itself  some  equitable  mode 
of  adjusting  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion. To  obviate,  if  possible,  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  this  question,  it  is 
suggested  whether  it  be  not  expedient 
to  fix  by  law  the  amounts  which  shall 
be  offered  to  railroad  companies  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails,  graduated 
according  to  their  average  weight,  to  be 
ascertained  and  declared  by  the  post- 
master-general. It  is  probable  that  a 
fair  proposition  of  that  sort  would  be 
accepted.” 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  Amos 
Kendall,  postmaster-general,  issued  on 
December  4,  1837,  We  find  that  the 
railroad  has  commenced  to  carry  some 
of  the  mails,  although  greatly  dispro- 
portionate, as  yet,  to  the  other  means  of 
conveyance,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  of  the  total  annual  trans- 


portation : 

On  horses  and  in  sulky 11,999,282. 

In  stages  and  in  coaches 18,804,700. 

In  steamboats  and  railroad  cars 1,173,024. 


The  postmaster-general  says  : “ It  is 
hoped  the  bill  relative  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mail  upon  railroads,  which 
passed  the  senate  at  the  last  annual 
session,  may  become  a law.  It  is  liberal 
to  the  railroad  companies,  and  would 
probably  remove  all  obstacles  to  mak- 
ing contracts  with  them.” 


A long  step  forward  was  taken  in  this 
direction,  and  the  modern  system  of 
mail  transportation  fairly  inaugurated 
in  January,  1838,  when  a contract  was 
executed  by  the  post-office  department 
with  the  Baltimore  & Washington  and 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & Balti- 
more company,  by  which  the  mails  were 
to  be  carried  from  Washington  to  Phila- 
delphia. They  were  already  being 
carried  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore, 
by  an  agreement  made  with  the  post- 
master-general in  the  December  pre- 
ceding.* 

Not  connected  directly  with  the  fore- 
going, but  yet  having  some  bearing 
thereon,  was  the  part  taken  by  the 
steam  - horse  in  December,  1838,  in 
transmitting  that  all-important  docu- 
ment, the  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  waiting  country. 
With  pardonable  patriotism  and  pride 
in  the  means  at  his  command,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad 
company  had  directed  that  one  of  the 
best  locomotives  on  his  road  should  be 
held  in  readiness  and  the  roadway 
made  clear  before  him.  In  response, 
the  “ William  Cooke  ” was  detached 
from  regular  duty  and  placed  under 
charge  of  Mr.  Wilde,  the  oldest  con- 
ductor in  the  company’s  employ.  The 
document  was  secured  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  its  progress  on- 
ward was  by  the  following  rapid  move- 
ments : The  locomotive  started  from 


* By  the  report  of  the  postmaster-general  it  ap- 
pears that  in  June,  1858,  the  United  States  mails 
were  transported  over  24,431  miles  of  railway,  to 
which  extent  that  branch  of  railroad  usefulness  had 
already  grown. 
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Washington  precisely  at  eighteen  min- 
utes after  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  arrived  at  the  outer  depot  in  Balti- 
more at  thirty-five  minutes  after  two 
o’clock — being  only  one  hour  and 
seventeen  minutes  on  the  road  between 
the  two  cities.  A delay  of  four  minutes 
was  made  at  the  relay  house  for  water, 
so  that  the  actual  time  of  running  was 
but  one  hour  and  thirteen  minutes — 
making,  as  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  the 
day  declared  with  a happy  surprise, 
“ the  rate  of  travel  about  thirty-one  miles 
per  hour  /”*  The  message  reached  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  evening,  at  seven  min- 
utes after  six  o’clock,  having  been  con- 
veyed on  the  railroad  from  Baltimore 
in  three  hours  and  eighteen  minutes. 
It  reached  New  York  soon  after  eleven 
o’clock — a distance  from  Washington  of 

* In  connection  with  the  above  surprise  as  to 
speed,  the  following  from  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1888)  will  be  of  interest : —The  famous  "Flying 
Scotchman  ” goes  to  York  (188  miles)  in  3 hours  55 
minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  exactly  48  miles  an  hour. 
The  Scotchman  is  timed  to  pass  Doncaster  (156 
miles)  3 hours  15  minutes  after  leaving  King’s  Cross; 
the  1.30  P.  M.  Leeds  train  draws  up  at  the  platform 
in  3 hours  4 minutes.  From  Doncaster  to  Leeds  is 
only  2g%  miles,  but  the  gradients  are  heavy  for  a 
large  part  of  the  distance,  the  line  is  a network  of 
junctions  and  crossings  and  sidings,  and  there  are 
stops  both  at  Wakefield  and  at  Holbeck,  so  that  to 
reach  Leeds  in  3 hours  55  minutes  is  really  a far 
finer  performance  than  to  run  along  the  flat  Valley  of 
the  Ouse  to  York,  miles  further,  in  the  same 
time.  But  to  Leeds  and  to  Scotland  the  Great 
Northern  has  its  rivals  well  in  hand.  It  is  un- 
deniably the  shortest  and  quickest  route,  and  it  has 
no  great  motive  for  further  acceleration.  To  Man- 
chester, however,  it  is  another  matter.  From  Euston 
to  Manchester  is  only  189  miles  (by  the  road  some 
of  the  trains  take  through  the  Potteries  it  is  6 miles 
shorter  still)  ; from  St.  Pancras  it  is  only  191#  ; 
while  from  King’s  Cross  it  is  no  less  than  203. 
Moreover,  if  the  Midland  route  is  somewhat  harder, 


some  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  that 
had  been  made  in  ten  hours.  The 
steamer  John  W.  Richmond , specially 
chartered  by  the  Boston  Atlas , was  in 
waiting,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  docu- 
ment was  on  her  way  from  New  York  to 
Providence. 

The  message,  also  started  westward, 
reached  Harrisburgh  at  half-past  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  having  been 
forwarded  from  Baltimore  to  York  by 
the  Baltimore  & Susquehanna  rail- 
road, in  two  hours  and  twenty-eight 
minutes,  and  thence  to  Harrisburgh  by 
horse  express. 

An  interesting  communication  upon 
the  military  advantages  of  steam  roads 
appeared  in  the  American  Magazine  of 
Useful  Knowledge  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  from  the  pen  of  General  E.  P 
Gaines,  then  a prominent  officer  in  the 

the  Northwestern  is  undoubtedly  a great  deal  easier. 
For  the  Great  Northern,  therefore,  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  flying  four-and-a-quarter  hour  expresses 
of  its  two  rivals  means  simply  that  it  must  run  three 
miles  an  hour  faster  than  what  are  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  fastest  series  of  trains  in  the  world.  And 
it  does  it  ; but  only  once,  it  must  be  confessed,  each 
way  in  the  24  hours.  To  say  that  it  reaches  Man. 
Chester  in  the  same  time  that  the  “ Dutchman  ” and 
the  "Zulu”  take  to  Exeter,  nine  miles  nearer,  is 
only  to  give  a faint  idea  of  the  speed,  for  while  the 
Great  Western  runs  along  an  almost  dead  flat,  the 
road  from  Sheffield  to  Manchester  is  20  miles  up  one 
side  of  the  roof  of  a house,  immediately  followed  by 
a second  20  miles  down  the  other,  and  on  this  part 
of  the  road  very  high  speed  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
Accordingly,  while  the  " Flying  Scotchman  ” takes 
2 hours  and  10  minutes  over  the  105%  miles  between 
Grantham  and  London,  and  the  fastest  of  the  Leeds 
trains  only  2 minutes  less,  the  2 p.  m.  ex-Manchester 
does  the  distance  in  3 minutes  under  the  2 hours,  or 
at  the  rate  of  a fraction  over  54  miles  an  hour.  The 
" Dutchman,”  which  long  held  the  palm  as  the  fast- 
est train  in  the  world,  only  averages  53  1-5  even  as 
far  as  Swindon. 
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United  States  army.  He  declares  that 
he  can  say  much  more  upon  the  subject 
than  any  committee  of  the  legislature 
would  care  to  hear — a subject  “ of  such 
tremendous  and  awful  import,  when 
taken  into  consideration  of  the  National 
defense/’  that  he  had  been  led  to  give 
it  a special  study  during  the  five  years 
past.  “ It  is  tremendous  and  awful, 
because  it  is  destined  soon  to  enable 
us,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  aid  of  our  state  governments 
and  our  United  States  government,  to 
wield  with  irresponsible  effect  all  the 
vast  elements  of  the  military  power  and 
countless  resources  of  the  central  and 
interior  states  and  districts,  to  any 
threatened  point  of  our  National  front- 
ier, in  time  to  crush  the  invader,  strong 
as  he  may  be,  before  he  could  possibly 
take  any  one  of  our  first-rate  fortifica- 
tions, if  prepared  for  a vigorous  defense; 
and  without  an  expense  of  more  than 
one-tenth  of  time  or  money  than  the 
present  and  all  former  means  of  Na- 
tional defense  required — with  little  or 
no  expense,  on  our  part,  of  health  or  of 
life.  The  subject  is  awful,  because  it 
places  at  the  control  of  instructed  man 
a power  hitherto,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  up  to  the  present  age,  was 
believed  to  belong  only  to  Him  who 
created  and  who  controls  the  elements 
of  all  power.” 

General  Gaines  then  resorts  to  a math- 
ematical calculation,  that  looks  odd 
enough  in  the  light  of  experience,  but 
which  that  experience  has  shown  to  be 
not  so  very  far  out  of  the  way.  He  con- 
tinues : “ It  presents  to  us  the  means 

of  wielding,  without  the  usual  animal 
4 


power,  from  this  spot  to  an  Atlantic 
sea-port,  distance  600  miles,  with  72 
locomotive  engines,  an  army  of  100,- 
000  men  and  600  tons  of  cannon  or  other 
arms,  in  60  hours — in  the  short  space 
of  60  hours — a cargo  of  men  and  arms 
that  would,  with  our  present  roads,  re- 
quire 36,000  draught  horses  and  6,000 
wagons  to  convey  the  baggage  and  ord- 
nance and  stores  of  this  army  the 
same  distance  ; whilst  the  6,000  wagons 
and  36,000  horses  would  cost  $3,000,000. 
The  cost  of  the  72  locomotives,  at 
$5,500  each,  would  be  but  $396,000, 
making  a difference  of  $2,604,000. 
With  railroads,  such  as  those  which  I 
have  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  advo- 
cate, this  disposable  force  may  be 
thrown,  in  four  days’  time,  from  these 
central  states  to  any  section  of  the  Na- 
tional frontier  in  season  to  meet  and 
beat  an  invading  foe  before  he  could 
possibly  take,  by  the  best  means  of  ap- 
proach yet  devised,  any  one  of  our 
strong  fortifications.  Whereas,  without 
railroads,  this  great  disposable  force 
would  waste  millions  worth  of  health 
and  life  and  treasure  in  vain  efforts  to 
meet  the  invader,  without  being  able  to 
find  any  other  trace  of  his  footsteps 
than  such  .as  may  be  marked  with  his 
rifle  and  sword.” 

POINTS  OF  INTEREST. 

One  of  the  most  serious  riots  of  the 
early  half  of  the  century  occurred  in 
connection  with  railway  building.  It 
began  upon  the  projected  line  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  by  a murderous  assault  upon 
several  deputy  superintendents  of  con- 
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struction.  From  the  columns  of  the 
Baltimore  American  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Gorman,  one  of  the  contractors,  was 
assailed  in  his  shanty  by  eight  or  ten 
men,  and  was  beaten  severely  and 
left  in  a state  of  insensibility.  John 
Watson,  a superintendent,  who  was  with 
him,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner 
and  left  in  the  same  plight.  At  mid- 
night of  the  next  day  the  house  in  which 
Watson  was  lying  was  broken  into  and 
he  was  murdered  in  cold  blood.  One 
of  his  assistants,  William  Mercer,  who 
was  with  him  at  the  time,  was  dragged 
out  and  shot  dead.  A man  named  Cal- 
lon  was  nearly  killed  and  several  others 
connected  with  the  road  seriously  in- 
jured. Rioting  and  the  pillage  of  several 
stores  in  the  neighborhood  followed. 

The  civil  authorities  of  Anne  Arundel 
county  declared  that  they  were  unable 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  a detachment 
of  a light  brigade,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  was  sent 
to  the  scene  of  trouble.  The  line  of  the 
road  was  swept  and  over  three  hun- 
dred of  the  laborers  taken  prisoners  and 
carried  to  Baltimore.  Additional  ar- 
rests followed  at  later  periods,  and 
nearly  four  hundred  men  were  com- 
mitted to  jail  to  await  trial.  The  pre- 
liminary examination  terminated  on  De- 
cember 9,  and  all  but  ten  or  twelve  were 
released  from  custody.  Upon  trial  one 
man  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  and  others,  afterwards,  held 
to  various  punishments  on  various 
charges. 

Other  troubles,  upon  grounds  not  yet 
removed  from  the  labor  question,  arose 
from  time  to  time,  and  we  hear,  in 


March,  1835,  of  an  assault  by  striking 
workmen  upon  others  who  had  taken 
their  places  and  agreed  to  labor  for 
wages  their  assailants  had  refused. 

In  our  examination  along  the  lines 
of  information  opened  through  1834, 
one  earnest  and  pathetic  editor  is  met, 
who  believes  that  the  end  of  improve- 
ments is  “ not  yet,”  by  any  means. 
The  recent  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine,  he  believed,  and  others  that 
might  be  expected,  would  make  that 
instrument  as  common  among  the  farm- 
ers as  threshing-machines,  and  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  ‘‘grass  will  be 
cut  and  hay  made,  lands  ploughed  and 
reaped,  and  then  sent  to  the  market 
and  mill,  by  steam.”  “ And  with  the 
same  engine  which  performs  the  opera- 
tions suggested,  and  others  not  now 
dreamt  of,  the  farmer’s  wife  will  have 
her  clothes  washed  while  it  is  grinding 
grain  for  family  use,  or  performing 
other  common  purposes,  such  as  draw- 
ing out  iron  to  make  ploughshares,  or 
horseshoes  ; for  the  engine,  being  loco- 
motive, may  be  placed  in  any  conven- 
ient position,  after  a little  preparation 
of  the  road  over  which  it  is  to  travel.” 

The  question  of  Sunday  traveling  or 
transportation  was,  naturally,  raised  at 
an  early  date,  and  in  some  parts  of 
England  it  was  denounced  with  the 
greatest  severity,  one  clergyman  strik- 
ing the  key-note  of  such  opposition 
when  he  declared  that  all  Sunday 
travel  on  railroads  was  but  “ trips  to 
hell,  at  7s.  6d.  per  head  while  hand- 
bills of  the  following  tenor  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  streets  and  railway  depots 
of  London : 
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“ Solemn  Warning  to  Sabbath- 
Breakers  !” 

“ God  Coming  In  Judgment.” 

“ As  revealed  by  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  nearly  one  hundred  immortal 
beings,  on  the  Paris  & Versailles  rail- 
road, on  Sabbath,  the  eighth  instant ; * 
and  also  in  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of 
the  Sabbath-breaking  town  of  Ham- 
burg !” 

One  more  of  the  unexpected  benefits 
of  the  railroad  was  discovered  in  1838, 
if  we  may  place  reliance  on  the  declara- 
tions of  a writer  in  the  Liverpool 
(England)  Guide , who  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  construction  of  railways 
will  prevent  the  rapid  growth  of  cities. 
The  facilities  which  they  will  offer  for 
rapid  traveling  will  induce  thousands 
and  thousands  to  have  their  dwellings 
one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  miles 
from  the  great  cities  in  which  they  do 
business,  who  will  contract  with  com- 
panies to  be  steamed  forwards  and 
backwards  by  the  year.  Of  London 
he  says : “ The  wen  has  suffered  its 
last  expansion,  and  it  will  no  more 
threaten  to  exhaust  and  dry  up  the 
body  of  the  country.” 

A suggestion  as  to  the  salaries  paid 
railroad  officials  during  the  first  decade 
is  found  in  the  following,  from  the 
Columbia  Times  of  November,  1837, 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  Charleston 
& Cincinnati  : “ The  president  is  to 
receive  a salary  of  $6,000  per  annum, 
but  General  Hayne  has  generously  de- 
clined to  receive  more  than  $4,000  and  his 
traveling  expenses  during  the  ensuing 

* On  May  8,  1842.  An  account  of  this  accident  will 
be  found  elsewhere. 


year,  in  consideration  of  the  monied 
embarrassment  of  the  times.  He,  of 
course,  refuses  any  compensation  for 
the  past  year.  The  treasurer’s  salary 
is  fixed  at  $2,000  per  annum.  The 
engineer’s  department  is  reorganized. 
Major  McNeill  is  at  its  head,  with  a 
salary  of  $8,000  per  annum  and  $2,000 
for  his  traveling  expenses.  There  are 
to  be  under  him  four  brigades  of  en- 
gineers, each  composed  of  a chief,  a 
surgeon,  a draughtsman  and  a leveler, 
with  the  necessary  operatives.  Mr. 
Cheeseborough  is  head  of  the  western 
brigades,  with  a salary  of  $3,000, 
and  Mr.  Drayton  of  one  of  the  South 
Carolina  brigades,  with  a salary  of 
$2,500  per  annum.  Mr.  Colcock  is 
selected  by  the  chief  engineer  as  his 
assistant,  with  a salary  of  $2,500  per 
annum.  Captain  Williams  is  to  con- 
tinue on  duty  until  the  end  of  the  year 
and  to  receive  $6,000  for  his  past  and 
future  services,  and  then  to  terminate 
his  connection  with  the  company,  its 
finances  not  admitting  of  the  continued 
and  simultaneous  employment  of  two 
such  eminent  engineers  as  Major  Mc- 
Neill and  himself.” 

In  connection  with  the  cry  of  “ mo- 
nopoly ” raised  against  the  railroad 
companies  of  America  before  any  of 
them  were  a half  dozen  years  old,  my 
attention  has  beem  called  to  a commu- 
nication in  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Herald,  under  date  of  Trenton,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1835,  in  which  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Camden  & 
Amboy  company  controlled  New  Jersey 
or  not,  was  already  raised.  After  a 
statement  that  the  “ bill  for  an  injunc- 
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tion  ” to  stop  the  progress  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Trenton  & New  Bruns- 
wick turnpike  and  railroad,  which  the 
Camden  & Amboy  company  had  filed 
in  the  court  of  chancery  of  New  Jersey, 
was  brought  on  for  hearing  that  day, 
the  writer  continued  : “ On  account  of 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  one  of 
their  counsel,  and  the  sickness  of  their 
solicitor,  the  defendants  moved  to 
postpone  the  business  for  a few  days. 
This  motion  was  most  earnestly  resisted 
by  the  counsel  of  the  monopoly,  on 
the  ground  that  unless  the  injunction 
was  granted,  great  progress  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad  would  be  made 
and  that  such  progress  would  be  urged 
as  a reason  why  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  finish  it.  The  chancellor 
decided  that  this  was  not  a case  in 
which  there  was  any  reason,  affecting 
public  or  private  interest,  for  the  im- 
mediate interference  of  this  court ; 
that  no  irreparable  injury  to  the  com- 
plainants could  ensue  in  consequence 
of  delay,  and  that  he  would,  therefore, 
postpone  the  cause  to  the  twelfth  of 
October  next,  when  the  motion  for  an 
injunction  will  be  heard.  The  counsel 
for  the  Camden  & Amboy  company, 
who  appeared  in  court,  were  Isaac 
H.  Williamson,  Southard  Wall  and 
James  S.  Green.  For  the  defendants, 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  This  case 
excited  deep  interest,  and  alarge  number 
of  persons  attended  in  court,  and  they 
seemed  to  feel,  as  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
remarked,  that  the  real  question  here 
is,  whether  the  citizens  of  this  state 
may  travel  from  the  capital  to  the 
ancient  city  of  New  Brunswick  in  such 


mode  and  vehicle  as  they  please,  or 
whether  they  are  forever  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  monopoly  or  go  through  the 
mud  and  dust  in  the  old  way.” 

In  another  portion  of  the  same  news- 
paper the  following  may  be  found : It 
“ has  long  been  known  to  a large  portion 
of  the  public  that  the  Delaware  bridge  at 
Trenton  is  controlled  by  an  interest 
allied  to  the  Camden  & Amboy  Railroad 
company,  and,  of  course,  opposed  to 
the  Philadelphia  & Trenton  railroad. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the 
bridge  company  not  only  refused  the 
very  liberal  offers  made  for  the  privilege 
of  extending  the  railroad  over  the 
bridge  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
citizens  of  Trenton,  but  the  payment 
of  extraordinary  and,  as  it  is  alleged, 
illegal  tolls  has  been  insisted  upon  by 
the  bridge  company  from  the  stages 
transporting  passengers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia & Trenton  railroad.  A short 
time  since,  twenty-four  suits  were 
brought  against  the  bridge  company 
and  decided  in  favor  of  the  railroad 
company,  in  each  of  which  a penalty 
of  thirty  dollars  and  costs  of  suit  were 
recovered  against  the  bridge  company. 
They  having  since  continued  to  claim 
the  tolls  thus  judicially  decided  to  be 
illegal,  the  Philadelphia  & Trenton  Rail- 
road company,  on  Monday  last,  com- 
menced five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
suits  against  the  bridge  company  for 
the  recovery  of  as  many  penalties  of 
thirty  dollars  each.  What  a glorious 
harvest  for  the  lawyers  and  sheriffs  ! 
These  penalties  and  costs  will  be  equal 
to  half  the  value  of  the  bridge.  The 
minority  of  stockholders  desirous  of 
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consulting  their  own  interests  by  ac- 
commodating the  railroad,  receiving 
the  liberal  compensation  offered  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  Trenton, 
have  no  little  reason  to  complain  of  the 
perversion  of  their  property  and  of  the 
danger  of  a forfeiture  of  their  charter 
by  abuse  of  its  power.” 

The  energetic  gentlemen  who  had 
this  corporation  in  charge  did  not 
sit  idle  under  charges,  but  made  answer 
in  a practical  manner  and  one  very 
much  to  the  point.  In  a letter  to  the 
Trenton  Emporium  under  date  of 
Princeton,  November  25,  1826,  Captain 
Stockton,  in  behalf  of  the  united  com- 
panies of  the  Delaware  & Raritan  canal 
and  the  Camden  & Amboy  Railroad 
and  Transportation  companies,  declares 
that  they  are  ready  and  willing,  and 
thereby  make  the  offer,  “ to  surrender  to 
the  state  all  their  exclusive  privileges, 
if  the  legislature  will  pay  them  the  cost 
of  the  canal — take  it  off  their  hands — 
refund  to  them  the  money  which  has 
been  paid  into  the  treasury  by  them  for 
these  exclusive  privileges  and  release 
them  from  the  further  payment  of 
transit  duties  and  dividends  of  stock.” 
The  companies  proceeded  to  place 
their  proposition  in  due  shape  and  sent 
it  to  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  which, 
in  turn,  referred  it  to  a committee. 
That  body,  after  due  deliberation  and 
investigation,  reported  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting the  proposition  and  brought  in 
a bill  to  that  effect,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to 
Extinguish  the  Exclusive  Privileges  of 
the  Delaware  & Raritan  Canal  and 
the  Camden  & Amboy  Railroad.”  In 
their  proposition  the  companies  offered 


to  sell  their  railroad  and  canal,  with 
all  property  and  rights  appertaining 
thereto,  for  the  sum  of  $7,650,000,  to 
be  paid  to  the  stockholders  in  certifi- 
cates of  state  stock  bearing  the  interest 
of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
half-yearly  and  redeemable  in  not  less 
than  a given  number  of  years.  The 
committee  also  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  the  offer  of  the  Philadel- 
phia & Trenton  Railroad  company  and 
the  Trenton  & New  Brunswick  Turn- 
pike company,  to  take  a lease  of  the 
first-mentioned  works  for  thirty-six 
years  at  $459,000  per  annum,  in  half- 
yearly  payments,  being  the  interest  of 
the  aforesaid  $7,650,000  at  six  per 
cent.;  and  also  to  authorize  and  require 
the  Trenton  & New  Brunswick  Turn- 
pike company  to  construct  a railroad  on 
their  turnpike,  with  such  deviations  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  may  require,  from 
the  city  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  Dela- 
ware bridge  at  Trenton,  said  road  to  be 
completed  in  two  years.  The  bill 
authorized  a charge  of  four  dollars  for 
every  passenger  transported  by  day 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  or  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  through  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  and  five  dollars  for 
every  passenger  so  transported  at  night, 
the  lessees,  whenever  they  shall  think 
proper  to  charge  these  prices,  being  re- 
quired to  pay  into  the  state  treasury 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  passenger. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  bill  de- 
clared that  out  of  the  rent  to  be  thus 
secured  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
should  be  appropriated  yearly  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  government 
of  the  state,  and  that  thereafter,  “during 
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the  period  of  the  aforesaid  lease,  no 
taxes  shall  be  levied  upon  the  people  of 
this  state  for  that  purpose.” 

The  bill,  however,  was  rejected.  The 
Railroad  Journal  on  February  20,  1836, 
somewhat  sarcastically  comments  upon 
this  conclusion  in  the  following  words  : 
“ Our  New  Jersey  friends,  notwithstand- 
ing their  dread  of  monopolies,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Camden  & Amboy 
railroad  and  Delaware  & Raritan  canal, 
have  determined,  by  their  representa- 
tives in  state  legislature  assembled,  not 
to *  * abate  the  nuisance in  other  words, 
the  proposition  of  the  united  companies 
to  sell  out  to  the  state  has  been  re- 
jected.” 

An  ingenious  plea,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  demonstration  that  the 
railroad  was  not  only  not  a monopoly 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a great  help  to  the 
poor  man  and  the  laboring  man,  was 
made  by  A.  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Utica, 
New  York,  in  the  presence  of  a con- 
vention held  at  Oswego,  in  1835,  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  road  pro- 
posed from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie. 
“ But  the  modern  cry,”  said  he,  “which 
has  been  heard  against  improvements 
of  this  lovely  land,  is  the  senseless  cry 
of  monopoly  ! monopoly  ! monopoly ! 
A railroad  is  a wonderful  monopoly — 
in  which  the  rich  man’s  money  is  ex- 
pended in  making  the  poor  man’s  road. 

. . . A railroad  is  an  annihilator  of 

distance  and  a time-saver,  and  there- 
fore the  poor  man’s  friend.  . . . 

Rich  men  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
make  railroads  through  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  land,  at  a just 
toll,  as  by  this  means  the  money  of  the 


rich  benefits  the  poor  man,  stranger 
and  traveler  as  much  as  it  does  the 
rich.  The  poor  man  gets  a benefit 
from  this  monopoly  every  time  he  uses 
the  road  ; the  stockholder  gets  his  div- 
idend again  in  six  months  on  the  road  ; 
but  the  poor  man  gets  his  dividend  as 
often  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  use  the 
road.  But  forbid  the  rich  to  invest 
their  money  in  these  railroads,  and  they 
will  purchase  out  the  farmers.  The 
sixty,  seventy-five,  one  hundred  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acre  farmer,  without 
any  outlet  for  his  produce,  sells  one 
after  another  to  the  rich  man,  who  buys 
out  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  and 
leaves  no  freeholder  until  his  plantation 
reaches  another  rich  man’s.  Who  have 
these  rich  men  under  them  ? Not  the 
sturdy  owner  of  the  soil,  but  the  grovel- 
ing tenant,  the  cattle  tender,  the  shep- 
herd and  his  minions.  Then,  for  want 
of  the  monopolies  or  railroads,  benefit- 
ing the  whole  land  through  which  they 
pass,  making  each  little  freeholder’s 
farm  a garden,  lovely  and  desirable — 
our  farmers,  without  roads,  sell  to  the 
rich,  and  hie  away  to  the  rolling  prairies 
of  the  far  west !” 

As  so  much  has  been  herein  advanced 
in  favor  of  the  railroad,  this  chapter  may 
be  closed  with  the  adverse  personal 
view  of  one  to  whom  it  was  all  discom- 
fort, and  who  was  not  afraid  to  give 
full  expression  to  his  views.  To 
quote  :*  “July  22,  1835 — This  morning 
at  nine  o’clock  I took  passage  in  a rail- 
road car  (from  Boston)  for  Providence. 
Five  or  six  other  cars  were  attached  to 

* From  the  journal  of  Samuel  Breck,  a Bostonian. 

* Wonders  and  Curiosities  of  the  Railway,’  p.  22. 
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the  locomotive,  and  uglier  boxes  I do 
not  wish  to  travel  in.  They  were  made 
to  stow  away  some  thirty  human  be- 
ings, who  sit  cheek-by-jowl  as  best  they 
can.  Two  poor  fellows,  who  were  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  making  their 
toilet,  squeezed  me  into  a corner,  while 
the  hot  sun  drew  from  their  garments  a 
villainous  compound  of  smells,  made  up 
of  salt-fish,  tar  and  molasses.  By-and- 
by  just  twelve,  only  twelve,  bouncing 
factory  girls  were  introduced,  who  were 
going  on  a party  of  pleasure  to  Newport. 
‘ Make  room  for  the  ladies,’  bawled  out 
the  superintendent.  ‘ Come,  gentle- 
men, jump  up  on  the  top  ; plenty  of 
room  there.’  ‘ I’m  afraid  of  the  bridge 


knocking  my  brains  out,’  said  a passen- 
ger. Some  made  one  excuse  and  some 
another.  For  my  part,  I flatly  told  him 
that  since  I belonged  to  the  corps  of 
Silver  Grays  I had  lost  my  gallantry  and 
did  not  intend  to  move.  The  whole 
twelve  were,  however,  introduced,  and 
soon  made  themselves  at  home,  sucking 
lemons  and  eating  green  apples.  . . . 
The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and 
the  ignorant,  the  polite  and  the  vulgar, 
all  herd  together  in  this  modern  im- 
provement in  traveling.  . . . And 

all  this  for  the  sake  of  doing  very  un- 
comfortably in  two  days  what  would  be 
done  delightfully  in  eight  or  ten.” 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


[ To  be  continued .] 


THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA. 
JOHN  V.  L.  PRUYN,*  LL.  D. 


Honorable  John  Van  Schaick  Lansing 
Pruyn,  known  as  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  was 
born  in  Albany,  June  22,  1811,  of  Hol- 
land-Dutch  ancestry.  The  family  has  re- 
sided in  Albany  for  over  two  centuries 
and  has  held  positions  in  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  subject  of  this  sketch,  after 
studying  at  private  schools,  entered  the 
Albany  academy  in  1824  and  completed 
a full  course  of  study.  The  famous  Theo- 
doric  Romeyn  Beck,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was 
principal  of  the  academy  at  this  time. 
Immediately  after  leaving  the  academy, 

* This  name  is  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  as  if 
written  Pryne , a corruption  of  one  of  the  Dutch 
pronunciations  of  the  name,  which,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  express  it,  is  Proyn, 


Mr.  Pruyn  entered,  as  student,  the  law 
office  of  the  late  James  King,  who  was 
one  of  Albany’s  eminent  lawyers  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  In  this  office  Mr. 
Pruyn’s  habits  of  order,  system  and 
thoroughness  were  brought  to  a perfection 
which  he  retained  through  life.  He  became 
Mr.  King’s  principal  and  confidential 
clerk,  and  remained  as  such  for  some 
months  after  his  admission  to  the  bar. 
He  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York 
and  a solicitor  in  the  court  of  chancery 
on  January  13,  1832.  The  latter  court 
made  him  a counselor  May  21,  1833,  and 
the  supreme  court  January  17,  1835. 

While  he  was  in  Mr.  King’s  office,  Mr. 
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William  James,  the  father-in-law  of  Mr. 
King,  died,  leaving  a large  fortune.  The 
will  was  contested  and  the  case  was  one 
of  the  famous  litigations  of  the  day,  involv- 
ing the  whole  subject  of  trusts  and  powers 
under  the  then  new  revised  statutes  of  the 
state.  Questions  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance were  submitted  to  and  called  forth 
the  highest  abilities  of  the  lawyers  en- 
gaged, of  whom  Mr.  Pruyn  was  one. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  counselors 
in  the  state  took  part  in  this  litigation  ; 
among  them  the  three  revisers,  John  C. 
Spencer,  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  John 
Duer ; Samuel  A.  Talcott,  Henry  R. 
Storrs,  Harmanus  Bleecker  (of  whom  here- 
after), Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Mr.  Sibley  and 
Mr.  King  himself. 

About  1833  Mr.  Pruyn  formed  a part- 
nership for  the  practice  of  the  law  with 
Henry  H.  Martin,  who  had  been  a fellow 
student  in  the  office  of  Mr.  King.  In 
1833  Mr.  Pruyn  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Marcy  an  examiner  in  chancery, 
and  in  1836  a master  in  chancery  ; and 
upon  receiving  the  latter  appointment, 
Chancellor  Walworth  designated  him  as 
injunction  master  for  the  third  circuit — 
a position  which  placed  him  next  in  of- 
ficial position  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  the 
circuit.  For  many  years  Mr.  Pruyn’s  busi- 
ness was  chiefly  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
a court,  which,  however,  went  out  of  ex- 
istence by  the  adoption  of  the  new  state 
constitution  in  1846.  He  was  occupied 
very  laboriously,  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  few  persons  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  Chancellor  Walworth  to  the  extent  that 
Mr.  Pruyn  did.  The  chancellor  sent  to 
him  many  references,  and  it  is  believed 
never  overruled  any  of  his  reports.  In 


1848  Mr.  Pruyn  was  admitted  to  practice 
as  attorney  and  counselor  in  the  United 
States  supreme  court.  In  1834  the  Albany 
City  bank  was  incorporated,  with  Mr. 
Erastus  Corning  as  president  and  Mr. 
Watts  Sherman  as  cashier.  Messrs.  Pruyn 
and  Martin  were  the  counsel  to  the  bank, 
but  in  1851  Mr.  Martin  became  its 
cashier. 

Mr.  Pruyn  became  a director  and  was 
afterwards  its  vice-president.  After  Mr. 
Martin  became  connected  with  the  bank, 
Mr.  Pruyn  formed  a partnership  with  John 
H.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lawyers  of  the  day. 

About  this  time  occurred  an  act  which 
gave  evidence  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  Mr.  Pruyn. 

Harmanus  Bleecker  (alluded  to  above), 
one  of  Albany’s  distinguished  citizens, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  member  of  congress 
during  the  War  of  1812,  and  during  the 
Presidency  of  Honorable  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren  United  States  minister  to  Holland, 
died  in  July,  1849. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Bleecker’s  intention, 
as  an  unmarried  man,  to  leave  the  whole 
of  his  estate — about  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  those  days  a very  considerable 
fortune — to  some  public  object  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  of  Albany.  When  in 
Holland,  however,  he  married  a Miss 
Menz,  daughter  of  an  official  at  The 
Hague.  His  wishes  were  not  relinquished 
upon  his  marriage  and  were  fully  con- 
curred in  by  his  wife.  Upon  his  death  the 
property  went  to  her  with  the  request 
that,  he  having  no  children,  she  would  at 
her  death  dispose  of  it  in  some  way  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Bleecker  for 
a period  resided  in  Albany,  butbeforelong 
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she  married  Henri  Coster,  a Dutch  gen- 
tleman, and  returned  with  him  to  Hol- 
land. Previous  to  their  departure,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coster  united  in  an  absolute 
conveyance  of  the  whole  property  to  Mr. 
Pruyn,  reserving  only  life  estates  to  them- 
selves, and  trusting  that  at  the  expiration 
of  those  estates,  he  would  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Bleecker. 

In  April,  1851  (‘Laws  of  New  York,’ 
1852,  chap.  318),  the  legislature,  at  Mr. 
Pruyn’s  request,  enacted  a law  drawn  up 
by  him  by  which  the  Bleecker  estate  was 
absolutely  protected  from  any  contingency 
to  which  his  private  affairs  might  be  ex- 
posed. This  law  also  gave  Mr.  Pruyn 
power  to  transfer  the  estate  in  whatever 
manner  he  might  see  fit.  Mr.  Coster 
died  some  years  ago,  but  Mrs.  Coster  sur- 
vived Mr.  Pruyn,  and  upon  opening  the 
latter’s  will  in  1877,  it  was  found  that  the 
property  was  left  to  Mr.  Amasa  J.  Parker 
of  Albany,  “in  the  confident  belief  that 
he  will  carry  out  the  views  of  Mr.  Bleecker 
as  fully  and  completely  as  I was  requested 
to  do.”  Mrs.  Coster,  who  resided  at 
Arnheim,  Holland,  died  in  1886.  The 
estate,  during  Mr.  Pruyn’s  administration 
of  over  a quarter  of  a century,  and  Judge 
Parker’s  administration  of  more  than  ten 
years,  has  largely  increased  in  value. 

The  citizens  of  Albany  having  raised 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  Judge  Parker  has 
transferred  the  Bleecker  fund  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Association  for  Mutual 
Improvement  in  the  city  of  Albany.  A 
large  public  hall,  costing  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  is  to  be  erected,  and 
called  the  Harmanus  Bleecker  Hall.  The 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Bleecker  es- 
tate, and  which  were  occupied  by  the 


association,  have  been  conveyed  to  it. 
Thus  Mr.  Bleecker’s  name  is  perpetuated, 
and  an  existing  institution  preserved  and 
strengthened. 

The  partnership  with  Mr.  Reynolds 
lasted  until  1853,  when  Mr.  Pruyn’s  re- 
lations to  the  railway  system  of  his  state 
interfered  so  greatly  with  his  law  practice 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it. 

In  1835  Mr.  Pruyn  was  chosen  a di- 
rector of,  and  counsel  to,  the  Mohawk  & 
Hudson  Railroad  company,  which  was 
organized  by  the  patroon,  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  Mr.  George  William  Feather- 
stonhaugh  and  others.  This  was  the  first 
railroad  in  the  state,  if  not  in  the  United 
States,  its  charter  having  been  granted  by 
the  legislature  in  April,  1826.  In  1847 
the  name  of  this  company  was  changed  to 
the  Albany  & Schenectady  Railroad  com- 
pany. 

He  was  also  connected  with  the  Utica 
& Schenectady  Railroad  company,  which 
was  chartered  in  1833,  as  counsel  and 
treasurer.  He  also  was  president  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  Railroad  company,  which 
was  organized  in  1852. 

These  and  other  railroads  formed  a 
system  extending  from  the  Hudson  river 
at  Albany  and  Troy  to  Buffalo  and  Ni- 
agara Falls.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  April  2,  1853,  any  two  or  more  of 
these  railroad  companies  were  authorized 
to  consolidate  and  form  a new  corporation 
to  be  called  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road company.  The  railroads  forming 
the  new  corporation  were  ten  in  number, 
and  the  consolidation  agreement  between 
them  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pruyn.  This 
involved  probably  as  large,  if  not  larger 
interests  than  had  before  been  embraced  in 
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any  one  transaction  not  made  by  the 
government  in  this  country.  This  instru- 
ment was  for  years  most  carefully  scruti- 
nized by  various  counsel,  but  never 
questioned.  It  was  a remarkable  instru- 
ment, and  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Pruyn’s  former  partner,  “ this  could  not 
have  been  done  by  any  ordinary  man.” 

Mr.  Pruyn  was  a director  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  company  and  its 
general  counsel  until  1866,  when  the  road 
passed  into  the  control  of  the  Vanderbilts. 

The  Hudson  River  Bridge  company,  at 
Albany,  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  in 
1856  for  the  purpose  of  bridging  the  Hud- 
son at  Albany.  The  right  thus  given  was 
questioned  and  for  many  years  the  matter 
was  in  the  courts,  up  and  down,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  causes  c£lebres  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Pruyn  took  part  in  it,  and 
associated  with  him  were  many  distin- 
guished counsel,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Bradley,  now  a justice  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court.  The  case  was  fin- 
ally argued  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Pruyn  alone  for  the 
bridge  company,  and  the  decision  in  its 
favor  virtually  ended  the  great  controversy 
of  many  years’  standing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  as  to  the  right  to  bridge 
navigable  streams. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  al- 
lude to  the  celebrated  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
canal,  Michigan  (St.  Mary’s  Falls  Ship  Ca- 
nal company).  This  very  important  work, 
with  its  two  enormous  locks,  was  carried 
through  a very  trying  period  while  Mr. 
Pruyn  was  its  financial  officer.  Mr.  Eras- 
tus  Corning,  the  president  of  the  company, 
stood  by  Mr.  Pruyn,  and  to  these  men  as 


much  as  to  any  others  is  due  the  success 
of  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Pruyn  was  connected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  some  of  the  leading  finan- 
cial and  railroad  enterprises  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  a trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York  from 
its  foundation,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  original 
board.  He  was  also  a director  of  the 
Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  and 
had  declined  the  offer  of  its  presidency. 

Mr.  Pruyn,  although  always  interested 
in  political  life,  never  held  political  office 
until  after  he  was  fifty  years  old.  He  was 
a Democrat  of  the  old  school,  and  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out  ^he  at  once  took 
sides  with  the  north  as  a conscientious 
Democrat  and  a loyal  citizen. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  he  was  elected 
state  senator.  He  did  not  seek  the  nom- 
ination and  accepted  it  only  upon  the 
condition  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
friends  should  be  called  upon  to  contrib- 
ute, directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  to 
control  the  vote  of  any  elector.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  he  gave  his  salary  to 
the  poor  of  Albany. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  law  was 
passed,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  James  A. 
Bell,  Mr.  Pruyn  and  others,  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  capitol.  Mr.  Pruyn  was 
one  of  the  original  commissioners  and  re- 
mained a member  of  the  commission  until 
1870.  At  this  period  the  board  was  re- 
organized, and  Mr.  Pruyn  not  being  in  har- 
mony with  the’very  unfortunate  political 
influences  of  the  time  was  not  included  in 
the  new  commission.  He  and  his  friends, 
for  reasons  not  necessary  to  enumerate, 
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regarded  his  being  dropped  as  a very  high 
compliment  to  him. 

Mr.  Pruyn  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
foundation  of  the  new  building  on  July  7, 
1869,  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Hoff- 
man (now  deceased),  the  state  officials  and 
a few  friends.  He  made  some  appro- 
priate remarks,  which  he  closed  as  follows  : 
“ Here  may  wise  laws  be  enacted ; here 
may  purity  and  integrity  of  purpose  always 
mark  the  action  of  executive  power  ; here 
may  justice,  the  attribute  of  Deity,  be  in- 
flexibly administered,  and  may  Almighty 
God  bless  the  state  and  prosper  the  un- 
dertaking.” Mr.  Pruyn  was  a represent- 
ative in  congress  from  the  Albany  twice  ; 
first  in  the  Thirty-eighth  congress  (1863 
65),  as  successor  to  Erastus  Corning,  re- 
signed, and  in  the  Fortieth  congress 
(1867-69).  In  congress  he  served  upon 
several  important  committees — the  ways 
and  means  (before  it  was  divided),  claims, 
Pacific  railroads,  joint  library  and  foreign 
affairs.  In  the  Thirty-eighth  congress  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Demo- 
cratic members  from  New  York  to  pre- 
sent, on  their  behalf,  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives a resolution  of  censure  of  the 
executive  authority  for  closing  the  offices 
and  suspending  the  publication  of  the 
New  York  World  and  Journal  of  Com- 
merce newspapers.  In  this  congress  he 
made,  among  others,  speeches  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Confiscation  act ; against  the 
centralizing  influence  of  the  Currency 
bill ; in  favor  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada,  and  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
In  the  Fortieth  congress  his  principal 
speeches  were  on  the  treaty-making  power, 
under  the  Alaska  treaty  with  Russia  ; on 
the  reconstruction  acts,  he  being  opposed 


to  military  rule  in  the  southern  states ; on 
the  Diplomatic  Approbation  bill ; on  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  and 
against  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson.  In  this  congress,  on  the  part  of 
the  house,  he  was  chosen  a regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution  in  conjunction  with 
the  Honorable  Luke  P.  Poland  of  Ver- 
mont, and  the  late  President  Garfield,  at 
that  time  a member  from  Ohio.  On  the 
first  election  of  General  Grant,  Mr.  Pruyn 
was  appointed  with  the  Honorable  James 
F.  Wilson  of  Iowa,  a teller  of  the  house, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Senator  Morton  of  Indiana,  he  was  one  of 
the  committee  to  inform  General  Grant 
of  his  election.  Mr.  Pruyn’s  remarks  upon 
that  occasion,  referring  chiefly  to  those 
holding  office,  were  warmly  endorsed. 
Mr.  Pruyn  did  excellent  work  in  the 
fields  of  philanthropy  and  education. 
In  1831  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Albany  institute,  which,  as  the  successor 
of  societies  previously  organized  and  con- 
solidated, is  really  one  of  the  oldest  lit- 
erary and  scientific  societies  in  the  state. 
In  it  he  held  various  positions,  including 
that  of  president,  to  which  he  was  elected 
about  1857  and  held  until  his  death. 

In  May,  1844,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
he  was  appointed  a regent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in 
January,  1862,  was  chosen  chancellor. 
He  was  regent  for  over  thirty-three  years 
and  chancellor  (up  to  the  time  of  his 
death)  for  over  fifteen. 

The  regents  perform  a very  useful 
work,  comparatively  but  little  understood. 
The  board  of  regents  was  organized  by  the 
legislature  in  1784,  but  important  changes 
were  made  in  1787.  The  university  is 
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similar  in  idea  to  those  of  Oxford  and  of 
Cambridge,  except  that  the  institutions 
composing  it  are  scattered  throughout  the 
state  instead  of  being  concentrated  in  a 
single  city.  The  educational  institutions 
of  the  state  (colleges  and  academies)  are 
under  the  visitation  of  the  regents,  and  the 
regents  conduct  certain  examinations 
known  as  the  preliminary  and  higher 
academic  examinations.  The  regents  have 
the  power  to  confer  degrees  above  that  of 
master  of  arts.  Unfortunately  the  usual 
baccalaureate  degrees,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  degrees  in  medicine  and  law,  can  be 
and  are  conferred  by  the  several  colleges. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  all  degrees  will  be  conferred 
by  the  central  body.  The  excellent  work 
that  this  body  has  done  of  recent  years  is 
largely  due  to  Chancellor  Pruyn. 

Mr.  Pruyn  was  also  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  Normal 
school  at  Albany,  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  St.  Stephen’s  college 
at  Annandale,  New  York — a training 
school  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

The  establishment  of  the  state  com- 
missioner of  charities  was  recommended 
by  Governor  Fenton  upon  Mr.  Pruyn’s 
suggestion.  From  the  time  of  its  organ- 
ization, in  1867,  until  his  death  he  was, 
with  a slight  interruption,  its  president. 
He  was  also  at  the  time  of  his  death  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
state  survey.  He  had  been  a member  of 
the  centennial  commission,  but  resigned 
before  1876.  He  was  a member  of  the 
association  for  the  codification  of  the  law 
of  nations,  of  the  New  York  Historical 
society,  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  soci- 
ety, of  the  American  Geographical  and 


Statistical  society,  of  the  Literary  Fund 
Society  of  London,  of  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tury clubs  of  New  York,  and  of  other 
clubs  and  societies. 

Mr.  Pruyn  received  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1835  from  Rutgers  college, 
and  in  1845  from  Union  college,  and  in 
1852  that  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

Originally  brought  up  in  and  an  officer 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  he  subse- 
quently joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  was  at  one  time  a vestryman 
of  St.  Peter’s  church,  Albany.  In  all 
church  affairs  he  took  a deep  interest  and 
his  views  were  essentially  broad. 

Of  his  personal  character  it  is  for  his 
friends  to  speak.  A writer  in  the  Albany 
Evening  Times , November  21,  1877,  says  : 

It  may  be  added,  however,  in  the  language  of  one 
who  has  known  him  intimately  from  boyhood,  that 
amid  all  the  many  virtues  of  John  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
his  pre-eminent  characteristic  was  justice.  “ Is  this 
just?  is  this  honest?”  was  the  first  question  with 
him  always,  and  the  one  which,  answered,  decided 
his  course.  He  was  always  gentle,  and  was  never 
known  to  speak  ill  of  anyone,  however  much  he 
might  differ  with  him  or  be  abused.  The  saying  so 
common  was  of  him  strictly  true  : “ He  had  not  an 
enemy  in  the  world.”  He  led  a life  of  personal 
purity  and  integrity,  unsullied  by  even  so  much  as 
a rumor  of  anything  to  the  contrary.  The  wise 
counselor,  the  prudent,  conscientious  public  ser- 
vant ; prominent  in  all  things  tending  to  dignify  and 
elevate  the  human  race  ; given  to  boundless  hospi- 
tality ; a kind  of  sympathizing,  sincere  friend  ; a 
loving,  indulgent  husband,  father  and  brother  ; in 
all  things  the  man  of  integrity,  conservatism  and 
good  sense  ; such  is  the  record  of  John  V.  L. 
Pruyn.  In  all  that  pertains  to  those  “things  which 
are  of  good  report,”  it  is  a proud  record  for  any 
man  to  leave — a record  that  all  may  well  study,  and 
may  well  aim  to  equal. 

Mr.  Pruyn  died  November  21,  1877,  at 
Clifton  Springs,  New  York,  where  he  had 
gone  in  October  to  take  the  mineral  baths 
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for  a complication  of  disorders.  A son  For  sketch  of  Mr.  Pruyn  see  the  New 
by  his  first  wife,  his  second  wife  and  two  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Rec- 
daughters  survive  him.  ord  for  April,  1883,  Vol.  XIV.,  No.  2. 


J.  EDGAR  THOMSON. 


J.  Edgar  Thomson,  whose  name  is  so 
linked  with  the  first  half  century  of  the 
American  railroad  that  the  history  of  the 
one  cannot  be  written  without  more  than 
a passing  reference  to  the  other,  and  who, 
as  engineer  and  chief  executive  of  a great 
railway  system,  stood  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  the  railway  men  of  the  age,  won  his 
way  upward  by  no  accident  or  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  but  hewed  his  own 
pathway  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  endeavor, 
and  by  industry  and  brain  power,  made 
himself  the  man  that  he  was.  All  the 
outside  help  given  him — if  gifts  of  nature 
may  be  so  classed — was  a scientific  bent 
of  mind  and  strong  natural  powers  be- 
queathed by  a father  whose  advice,  exam- 
ple and  encouragement  were  all  in  the 
line  of  the  son’s  after  work.  It  was  John 
Thomson,  the  father,  who,  in  1809,  laid 
out  and  constructed  the  first  experimental 
railroad  track  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
tending from  Leiper’s  stone  quarries,  in 
Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Del- 
aware river.  Like  the  son,  the  father  was 
a man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability. 
His  ancestors  came  from  England  with 
William  Penn  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  He  attained  a high  repu- 
tation as  a civil  engineer  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  century  and  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  some  important  works, 
among  which  was  the  Delaware  & Chesa- 
peake canal.  For  several  years  he  was  in 


the  service  of  the  “ Holland  Land  Com- 
pany,” an  organization  which  controlled 
much  of  the  land  in  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  while  thus  engaged,  in 
1793,  encamped  at  Presque  Isle  (now 
Erie),  and,  with  one  assistant,  without 
other  tools  than  usually  attend  an  engi- 
neering expedition,  built  the  schooner 
White  Fish,  which  he  conveyed  by  ox 
teams  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara  to  Lake 
Ontario,  thence  to  where  Oswego  now 
stands,  and  up  a small  river  to  Oneida 
lake,  passing  through  which,  and  carrying 
his  vessel  again  by  land  to  the  Mohawk,  he 
followed  that  stream  to  the  Hudson  and 
thence  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  From  this 
he  entered  the  Delaware  bay  and  reached 
Philadelphia,  when  his  schooner  was  taken 
to  Independence  Square, where  it  remained 
until  destroyed  by  decay.  This  was  the 
first  vessel  that  ever  passed  from  Lake 
Erie  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Thomson  died  in  1842. 

The  son,  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  after  a 
preliminary  preparation  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  father,  commenced  his  profes- 
sional career  in  1827,  in  the  engineer 
corps  employed  upon  the  original  surveys 
of  the  Philadelphia  & Columbia  railroad, 
by  appointment  from  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  remained  in  this  service  until 
1830,  when,  because  the  state  failed  to 
make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
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further  construction  of  the  road,  he  found 
himself  out  of  work,  but  soon  entered  the 
service  of  the  Camden  & Amboy  Rail- 
road Company  of  New  Jersey  as  principal 
assistant  engineer  of  the  eastern  division. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  that  service,  when 
he  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  public  works  of  that  conti- 
nent, and  shortly  after  his  return,  in  1832, 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Geor- 
gia railway,  extending  from  Augusta  to 
Atlanta,  in  that  state,  with  a branch  to 
Athens,  in  all  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
miles  of  railway — the  longest  amount  of 
railway  at  that  time  under  the  control  of 
one  company  in  the  United  States.  He 
continued  in  that  service  as  chief  engineer 
and  general  manager  until  his  unsolicited 
election  to  the  position  of  chief  engineer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

Mr.  Thomson  entered  upon  his  duties 
of  chief  engineer  of  this  great  road  in  the 
early  part  of  1847,  and  thus  began  a ser- 
vice and  a connection  that  was  ended  only 
with  his  death,  and  has  forever  linked  his 
name  with  that  great  railway  system.  He 
had  already  won  a high  place  in  the  con- 
fidence of  railway  managers  as  an  en- 
gineer of  exceptional  career ; and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Pennsylvania  welcomed  him 
by  the  declaration  in  their  first  annual  re- 
port that  “ in  the  selection  of  a chief  en- 
gineer the  board  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  Mr.  John  Edgar  Thomson, 
a gentleman  of  large  professional  experi- 
ence and  sound  judgment,  who  had  ob- 
tained a well  earned  reputation  upon  the 
Georgia  road,  and  in  whom  the  board 
placed  great  confidence.” 

So  rapid  was  Mr.  Thomson’s  advance 
in  the  confidence  of  those  about  him,  and 


so  well  were  his  unequaled  powers  of  ex- 
ecution and  management  recognized,  that 
on  February  2,  1852,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  company,  and  it  was  in 
that  capacity  he  saw  completed  many  im- 
portant enterprises  which  he  had  inaugu- 
rated as  chief  engineer.  He  was  continued 
in  that  position,  without  interruption,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  devoting  to  the 
great  enterprise  twenty-seven  years  of  his 
life,  and  bestowing  upon  it  an  amount  of 
care  and  attention  never  given  by  any 
other  American  to  a similar  work. 

His  reputation  was  established  south  as 
well  as  north,  and  he  confessedly  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession.  It  has  been 
well  said  that : “ He  did  more  than  any 

one  man  who  ever  lived  to  establish,  cre- 
ate and  perfect  the  railway  system  of  the 
American  continent.” 

Occupying  the  most  important  business 
position  he  did,  it  was  natural  that  Mr. 
Thomson’s  influence  should  be  sought 
for  many  enterprises.  So  far  as  these  were 
for  the  general  good,  he  cheerfully  pro- 
moted them. 

One  of  his  favorite  objects  was  the  thor- 
ough development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  value  of  which  he 
had  unlimited  faith.  Every  coal  and  iron 
field  was  thoroughly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  him  ; and  if  the  great  cor- 
poration over  which  he  presided  could 
facilitate  its  development,  the  work  was 
promptly  done.  The  American  Steam- 
ship Company  of  Philadelphia  was  largely 
indebted  to  his  sagacity  and  unwavering 
interest  in  the  business  of  the  city  for  its 
existence.  As  a member  of  the  park  com- 
mission of  Philadelphia,  he  gained  the 
esteem  of  his  associates,  who,  after  his 
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decease,  placed  on  record  a tribute  to  his 
high  character  as  an  engineer,  a citizen 
and  a gentleman  of  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

Burdened  as  he  was  by  such  a multi- 
tude of  duties,  and  of  so  arduous  and 
complex  a character,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  strain  of  such  labor,  continued  for 
nearly  half  a century,  brought  his  life  to 
a close  before  he  had  numbered  the  three- 
score and  ten  years  allotted  to  mankind. 
While  his  intellectual  faculties  remained 
unclouded,  and  his  strong  will  evinced  no 
sign  of  relaxing,  yet  the  human  machinery 
that  for  nearly  fifty  years  had  answered 
every  great  demand  made  upon  it,  faltered 
in  its  work,  and,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
May,  1874,  death  came  to  release  him 
from  the  many  tasks  set  before  him  and 
theimmenseburdens  he  had  so  longborne. 
Only  when  he  was  gone  did  his  associates 
and  the  public  appreciate  the  greatness  of 
their  loss  and  the  large  part  he  had  played 
in  the  world  ; and  the  tributes  of  various 
public  bodies  to  his  sagacity  and  worth 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  respect  and  esteem 
his  quiet,  unobtrusive  services  had  gained 
in  the  community  where  so  many  years  of 
his  laborious  life  were  passed.  To  use  the 
language  of  one  who  knew  him  well  : 

“To  the  American  people  his  death, 
though  not  unexpected,  came  as  a calam- 
ity. It  was  felt  that  the  foremost  man  in 
the  greatest  industrial  system  of  the  con- 
tinent had  fallen.  Clearly  was  it  demon- 
strated, then,  that  John  Edgar  Thomson 
had  no  enemies.  Rivalries  had  been  en- 
gendered by  his  indomitable  energies ; 
jealousies  had  grown  out  of  his  almost 
unvarying  triumphs ; envy  may  have 
planted  its  sting  in  the  breasts  of  some  who 


had  been  distanced  in  the  race  ; but  not 
one  shaft  of  malice  was  aimed  at  the  man 
who  lay  in  the  calm  repose  that  comes  to 
all  the  weary — not  one  word  of  detraction 
was  whispered  over  the  narrow  bed-  in 
which  the  exhausted  leader  had  found 
rest.  His  untarnished  honor  was  conceded 
by  all ; his  unbending  justice  was  every- 
where admitted  ; his  mental  greatness  and 
acquired  abilities  were  unquestioned  ; his 
usefulness  and  energy  as  a director  of  the 
Nation’s  material  progress  were  not  denied. 
The  whole  English-speaking  world  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  career  of  a man  who,  for 
so  many  years,  had  controlled  millions  of 
property  entrusted  to  his  management  by 
others,  and  had  never  for  one  moment 
been  faithless  to  his  trust,  or  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  those  who  trusted  him.” 
Among  the  noticeable  traits  of  Mr. 
Thomson’s  character  were  reticence  and 
taciturnity.  Devoting  all  his  life  and  his 
great  natural  abilities  to  the  cultivation  of 
one  set  of  ideas,  his  accumulation  of  pro- 
fessional information  was  enormous.  This 
vast  knowledge  made  him  exceedingly 
cautious  and  careful — conservative  in  his 
ideas,  and  generally  slow  to  execute. 
But  when  his  conclusions  were  reached, 
and  the  emergency  required  it,  he  became 
grandly  enterprising,  and  permitted  no 
obstacle  to  stand  in  the  way  of  success. 
His  thoughts  and  opinions  were  rarely 
made  known,  while  he  displayed  infinite 
patience  in  listening  to  the  views,  desires, 
hopes,  fears  and  plans  of  others.  Action 
spoke  for  him,  not  words.  He  absorbed 
the  knowledge  of  others,  weighed,  con- 
sidered and  digested  it  thoroughly  and 
reached  conclusions  by  cool,  methodical 
reasoning.  When  convinced,  he  knew 
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no  hesitancy  or  doubt  The  determina- 
tion was  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
success  appeared  to  come  as  a result  of 
his  fate.  His  conception  of  the  future  of 
American  railroads  seems  now  almost 
supernatural.  For  twenty  years  he  marked 
out  and  reiterated  in  his  annual  report  the 
plan  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  com- 
pany, and  he  never  deviated  from  that 
plan,  persuing  it  persistently,  patiently  and 
faithfully  until  it  was  fully  accomplished. 
To  such  a man  system  was  everything ; and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  much  of  the 
success  attending  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road was  owing  to  the  almost  military 
rigidity  with  which  its  workings  were  ar- 
ranged and  managed  under  his  inspiration. 
He  had  that  great  faculty  of  a general — 
a good  judgment  of  character  and  capa- 
bilities. In  this  he  was  rarely  mistaken  ; 
and,  his  confidence  once  placed,  he  was 
loyal  to  its  recipients,  never  abandoning 
or  failing  to  sustain  them.  This  friend- 
ship was  undemonstrative  except  in  acts. 
He  had  few  intimate  associates  outside  of 
his  own  family,  and  was  utterly  indifferent 
to  popular  applause.  His  affections 
seemed  centered  in  the  great  corporation 
he  controlled,  and  whatever  conduced  to 
the  success  of  that,  present  or  remote,  was 
the  thing  to  be  done — the  end  to  be 
attained.  In  this  endeavor,  he  established 
and  built  up  a system  of  civil  service  for 


the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company.  Its 
employes  were  taught  to  understand  that 
their  services  were  appreciated,  and  their 
qualifications  fully  understood,  by  those 
controlling  the  corporation. 

The  peculiar  bent  of  Mr.  Thomson’s 
mind  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
larger  portion  of  his  fortune  was  devised 
for  the  foundation  of  an  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  a class  of  people  connected 
with  the  railway  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  creating.  This  charity,  which  was 
opened  December  4,  1882,  is  called  St. 
John’s  Orphanage.  It  had  been  started 
in  two  houses,  Nos.  1720  and  1722 
Rittenhouse  street,  Philadelphia,  and  in  a 
modest  way  is  doing  active  good.  It  is 
open  to  receive  the  daughters  of  employes 
who  have  died  in  the  service — first,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  ; secondly,  of  the 
Georgia  & Atlantic  railroad,  and  then  of 
any  railroad  in  the  United  States.  The 
girls  are  taken  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten, 
given,  free  of  charge,  a home  in  the  Or- 
phanage and  a plain  education,  being 
taught  household  work  and  sewing  until 
they  are  sixteen,  when  they  will  be  put  out 
to  service  or  taught  a trade.  It  is  in- 
tended to  open  a boarding-home  for  those 
who  have  left  the  Orphanage,  that  the  girls 
may  have  protection  while  they  are  learn- 
ing to  support  themselves. 
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XVIII. 

THE  WESTERN  WAR  BECOMES  GENERAL  AND  SANGUINARY. 


The  expedition  of  Colonel  Clark  to 
the  Shawanese  villages  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Little  Miami  and  the  Mad  river 
was  hailed  by  the  people  of  the  Kentucky 
country  as,  in  all  respects,  a complete  suc- 
cess. The  two  most  important  of  the  Indian 
towns  had  been  burned  ; but,  what  was 
of  far  greater  consequence,  the  cornfields 
of  the  savages  had  been  totally  destroyed. 
This  kept  back  a number  of  raids  across 
the  Ohio  into  the  settlements,  and  even 
disconcerted  some  of  the  plans  of  Major 
De  Peyster  at  Detroit.  “ The  loss  of  their 
corn,1’  wrote  McKee,  from  Wapatomica, 
in  speaking  of  the  suffering  of  the  Shawa- 
nese, “ will  be  a very  distressing  one  to 
their  families.”* 

As  early  as  the  tenth  of  July,  1780, 
Brodhead  had  informed  the  lieutenants  of 
the  counties  of  the  western  department 
of  his  intention  to  attack  the  Indian  towns 
upon  the  Sandusky,  by  the  time  corn 
should  come  to  perfection.  “ The  enter- 
prise,” said  he,  “ must  be  secret  and  the 
execution  rapid ; ” however,  the  intentions 
of  the  Fort  Pitt  commander  to  assail  the 
Wyandots  soon  became  known  to  De 
Peyster,  and  he  immediately  took  measures 
to  aid  the  savages  on  that  river  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, the  American  colonel  was  obliged  to 

* McKee  to  De  Peyster,  August  22,  1780 — MS. 
letter  : Haldimand  Collection. 
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give  up  the  enterprise,  to  his  chagrin  and 
the  great  relief  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  congress 
pressed  upon  those  states  which  could  re- 
move the  embarrassments  respecting  the 
western  country,  a liberal  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  their  territorial  claims,  since 
they  could  not  be  preserved  entire  with- 
out endangering  the  stability  of  the  gen- 
eral Confederacy.  They  reminded  them 
how  indispensably  necessary  it  was  to 
establish  the  Federal  Union  on  a fixed 
and  permanent  basis,  and  on  principles 
acceptable  to  all  its  respective  members ; 
how  essential  to  public  credit  and  confi- 
dence, to  the  support  of  the  army,  to  the 
vigor  of  National  councils  and  success  of 
National  measures,  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
general  government  at  home,  to  its  repu- 
tation abroad,  to  its  very  existence  as  a 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  people  ; 
and  how  fully  persuaded  they  were  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  respective  legislatures 
would  lead  them  to  a full  and  impartial 
consideration  of  a subject  so  interesting 
to  the  United  States  and  so  necessary  to 
the  happy  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Union. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  earnestly  rec- 
ommended by  congress  to  those  states 
who  laid  claim  to  the  western  country  to 
pass  such  laws,  and  give  their  delegates 
in  congress  such  powers,  as  would  effectu- 
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ally  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a final 
ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

Congress,  on  the  tenth  of  October,  re- 
solved that  the  unappropriated  lands  that 
might  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  by  any  particular  state,  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  that  body 
of  the  sixth  of  the  previous  month,  should 
be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  United  States  and  be  settled  and 
formed  into  distinct  republican  states, 
which  should  become  members  of  the 
Federal  Union  and  have  the  same  rights  of 
sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence 
as  the  other  states ; that  each  state  which 
should  be  so  formed  should  contain  a 
suitable  extent  of  territory,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near 
thereto  as  circumstances  would  ad- 
mit; that  the  necessary  and  reasonable 
expense  which  any  particular  state  should 
have  incurred  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  in  subduing  any  British  posts, 
or  in  maintaining  forts  or  garrisons  within 
and  for  the  defense,  or  in  acquiring  any 
part  of  the  territory  that  might  be  ceded 
or  relinquished  to  the  United  States, 
should  be  reimbursed;  and  that  the  un- 
appropriated lands  referred  to  should  be 
granted  or  settled  at  such  times  and  under 
such  regulations  as  should  subsequently 
be  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in 
congress  assembled,  or  any  nine  or  more 
of  them. 

It  will  therefore  be  readily  perceived 
that  any  persons  who  had  settled  on  any 
portion  of  the  lands  included  within  what 
was  afterward  known  as  the  Northwest 
Territory,  prior  to  the  tenth  day  of  Octo- 


ber, 1780,  were  not,  as  against  the  United 
States,  in  any  sense  trespassers.  Con- 
cerning such  settlers — and  especially  as 
to  whether  there  were  any  within  what  is 
now  the  state  of  Ohio — more  will  here- 
after be  said. 

In  a statement  of  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  the  western  country  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi,  including,  of  course, 
all  of  what  is  now  Ohio,  congress,  on  the 
seventeenth,  explained  to  their  ministers 
in  France  and  Spain  the  reasons  and 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded.  “ If 
a right,”  said  they,  “ to  the  said  territory 
depended  on  the  conquests  of  the  British 
posts  within  it,  the  United  States  have 
already  a more  extensive  claim  to  it  than 
Spain  can  acquire,  having,  by  the  success 
of  their  arms,  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  important  posts  and  settlements  in  the 
Illinois  and  on  the  Wabash,  rescued  the 
inhabitants  from  British  domination  and 
established  civil  government  in  its  proper 
form  over  them.  They  have,  moreover, 
established  a post  on  a strong  and  com- 
manding situation  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio ; whereas  Spain  has  a claim  by  con- 
quest to  no  post  above  the  northern 
bounds  of  west  Florida,  except  that  of 
Natchez,  nor  are  there  any  other  British 
posts  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  for 
their  arms  to  be  employed  against.” 

Not  only,  then,  did  the  United  States 
thus  early  bring  forward  the  conquest  of 
the  Illinois  and  the  Wabash  towns  to 
establish  their  right  to  the  region  as  far 
west  as  the  Mississippi  and  as  far  south  as 
Natchez,  but  they  declare  they  obtained 
possession  of  all  the  important  posts  and 
settlements  in  the  Illinois  and  upon  the 
Wabash,  not  Virginia ; thus  indirectly  as- 
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serting  (what  was  subsequently  made 
effective)  that  all  conquests  in  the  region 
north  of  the  Ohio  must  inure  to  all  the 
states  collectively — in  other  words,  to  the 
general  government. 

By  the  end  of  autumn  there  was  much 
fear  in  Kentucky  of  an  invasion  of  the 
Ohio  Indians.  “ Intelligence  by  way  of 
Vincennes  informs  us,”  wrote  Colonel 
John  Todd  from  Lexington,  “that,  late  in 
October,  a great  number  of  Indians  was 
at  the  lately-destroyed  Shawanese  towns 
waiting  the  rise  of  the  water  to  make  a 
descent  either  against  the  Falls  [Louisville] 
or  this  place.”*  But  the  plan  of  the 
enemy,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  re- 
sulted only  in  small  parties  being  sent 
into  the  settlements. 

At  Detroit,  during  the  fall  of  1780, 
there  was  laid  a grand  scheme  against 
the  settlements  of  Kentucky,  and  of 
those  upon  the  Wabash  as  well ; but 
the  design  of  De  Peyster  becoming 
known  to  Clark,  the  latter  resolved  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  induce  Vir- 
ginia to  undertake  a counter  expedition. 
He  accordingly  hastened  to  Richmond  to 
urge  on  an  undertaking  against  Detroit  • 
and  in  this  he  was  successful.  “The 
regular  force  Colonel  Clark  already  has,” 
wrote  Jefferson  to  Washington,  “with  a 
proper  draft  from  the  militia  beyond  the 
Alleghany  [mountains],  and  that  of  three 
or  four  of  our  most  northern  counties,  will 
be  adequate  to  the  reduction  of  Fort  De- 
troit, in  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Clark ; 
and  he  assigns  the  most  probable  reasons 
for  that  opinion.  We  have,  therefore, 
determined  to  undertake  it,  and  commit 

*Todd  to  Jefferson,  November  30,  1780.  ‘Calen- 
dar of  Virginia  State  Papers,’  Vol.  I.,  p.  393. 


it  to  his  direction.”  The  Virginia  gover- 
nor, at  the  same  time,  asked  that  cannon 
and  ammunition,  also  some  other  war 
materials,  be  furnished  by  the  general 
government  from  Fort  Pitt.  To  this  the 
commander-in-chief  assented,  sending  an 
order  to  that  effect  to  Colonel  Brodhead, 
the  commandant.  He  also  directed  that 
officer  to  form  such  a detachment  of  Con- 
tinental troops  as  he  could  safely  spare, 
and  put  them  under  the  command  of 
Clark.  The  artillery  company  of  Captain 
Isaac  Craig  at  that  post  was  also  ordered 
by  Washington  upon  the  expedition. 

It  may  be  said  that,  at  this  juncture, 
the  war  in  the  west  was  more  general  than 
ever.  All  the  savages,  save  upon  the  Wa- 
bash and  in  the  Illinois  country,  were 
openly  and  actively  engaged  on  part  of  the 
British  against  the  Americans,  excepting 
therefrom  some  of  the  Delawares ; but 
these,  too,  in  the  succeeding  spring,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  became  hostile. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  the  second  of 
January,  1781,  that  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia  resolved  to  yield  to  the  United 
States  “all  right,  title  and  claim”  that 
that  state  had  “ to  the  lands  northwest  of 
the  River  Ohio,  on  condition  (1)  that  she 
be  reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  in  re- 
ducing the  British  posts  in  the  Illinois  and 
on  the  Wabash,  and  in  maintaining  the 
same  ; (2)  that  the  territory  to  which  she 
thus  relinquished  her  claims  should  be  laid 
out  into  states  of  suitable  size,  and  be 
admitted  into  the  Federal  Union ; (3) 
that  the  French  and  Canadian  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Illinois  and  upon  the  Wabash 
should  have  their  possessions  and  titles 
confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties  ; 
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(4)  that  a quantity  of  land  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres 
should  be  given  to  George  Rogers  Clark 
and  his  soldiers,  who  had  reduced  the 
British  posts  in  the  Illinois  and  upon  the 
Wabash;  (5)  that  if  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient lands  for  that  purpose,  which  had 
been  surveyed  south  of  the  Ohio  and  re- 
served by  law  for  the  Virginia  troops  upon 
Continental  establishment  [and  upon  their 
own  state  establishment],*  the  deficiency 
should  be  made  up  to  the  troops  in  good 
lands  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little 
Miami,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  river 
Ohio ; (6)  that  all  other  lands  in  the 
region  to  which  Virginia  thus  relinquished 
her  claim,  not  disposed  of  in  bounties  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  American 
army,  should  be  a common  fund  for  all 
the  states  then  existing  or  that  might 
be  admitted  into  the  Confederation  or 
Federal  alliance  of  the  states  ; (7)  that  all 
purchases  and  deeds  to  private  persons, 
and  royal  grants,  should  be  void ; and  (8) 
that  all  remaining  territory  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  to  Virginia. 
Such  was  the  offer  to  the  general  govern- 
ment by  Virginia.  How  far  this  was  ac- 
ceded to  will  soon  be  explained. 

The  delegates  in  congress  from  New 
York,  having  been  previously  authorized, 
proceeded,  on  the  first  of  March,  to  re- 
linquish all  the  claim  of  that  state  to 
lands  beyond  a meridian  line  “twenty 
miles  due  west  from  the  most  westerly 
bend  or  inclination”  of  the  Niagara  river. 

* The  words  in  brackets,  it  is  declared  by  William 
Waller  Hening  (see  his  [Virginia]  ‘ Statutes  at  Large,’ 
Vol.  X.,  pp.  564-567),  must  have  been  in  the  origi- 
nal resolution,  although  not  afterward  found  there. 
It  is,  however,  rather  to  be  presumed  they  were,  by 
mistake,  omitted. 


Of  course,  the  lands  thus  offered  to  be 
yielded  to  the  general  government  by 
Virginia  and  New  York  included  all  of 
what  is  now  the  state  of  Ohio  ; but  there 
were  other  states  that  claimed  a portion, 
as  will  be  noted  hereafter. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1781  that 
Colonel  Brodhead,  at  Fort  Pitt,  learned  of 
the  final  disaffection  of  the  Delawares, 
that  there  were  (with  the  exception  of  a 
small  band)  no  friends  to  the  American 
cause  left  among  them — that  the  “ Coshoc- 
ton men  ” were  getting  ready  to  go  upon 
the  war-path.  The  colonel  at  once  de- 
termined to  march  beyond  the  Ohio  and 
attack  these  savages  in  their  chief  town. 
He  left  Pittsburgh  on  the  seventh  of 
April  with  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
regulars,  dropping  down  the  Ohio  to 
Wheeling,  where  Colonel  David  Shepherd 
had  collected  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
of  the  militia  of  Ohio  county,  Virginia 
(of  which  county,  Shepherd  was  then 
lieutenant).  These,  with  five  friendly 
Indians,  and  the  regulars — all  under  the 
general  command  of  Brodhead — crossed 
the  Ohio  on  the  tenth,  taking  the  nearest 
route  to  Coshocton.  The  Delawares 
were  completely  surprised ; their  town 
laid  waste ; also  a village  of  theirs  just 
below.  Fifteen  of  their  warriors  were 
killed  and  over  twenty  prisoners  taken. 
Considerable  quantity  of  peltry  and  other 
stores  were  destroyed  and  about  forty 
head  of  cattle  killed. 

Brodhead  then  proceeded  up  the  Tus- 
carawas valley  to  Newcomerstown,  where 
there  were  about  thirty  friendly  Delawares 
— the  small  band  before  referred  to — who 
were  occupying  the  place.  From  them, 
as  well  as  from  the  Moravian  missionaries 
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and  their  Indians  in  the  villages  of  New 
Schoenbrunn,  Gnadenhiitten  and  Salem 
(all  within  what  are  now  the  limits  of  Tus- 
carawas county,  Ohio),  the  troops  ob- 
tained sufficient  provisions  to  subsist 
themselves,  and  enough  provender  for 
their  horses,  until  their  return  to  Wheel- 
ing. The  Delawares  at  Newcomerstown 
concluded  to  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Americans  and  to  march 
with  Brodhead  to  Fort  Pitt  for  safety. 
It  was  well  they  did,  for  in  a few  days 
eighty  hostiles  reached  their  abandoned 
village  intending  to  massacre  them.  The 
valleys  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  Muskingum 
were  now  free  from  savage  occupants;  the 
Delawares  who  had  fled  westward  draw- 
ing back  to  the  Scioto,  the  Mad  river  and 
the  Sandusky,  receiving  as  a reward  for 
their  defection  every  encouragement,  in 
words  and  supplies,  from  the  British  com- 
mander at  Detroit. 

While  Clark  was  east  of  the  mountains 
organizing  his  expedition  against  Detroit, 
Major  Slaughter  was  in  command  at 
Louisville.  This  officer  learned,  in  Jan- 
uary, from  a prisoner  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Shawanese,  that  these  savages 
were  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
towns  that  Clark  had  destroyed  the  pre- 
vious summer;  that  they  intended  to  stay 
there  during  the  year,  and  that  they  were 
resolved  to  attack  the  Kentucky  country 
in  the  spring,  “having  expectations  of 
driving  the  people  out  of  it.”  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  plan  of  De  Peyster,  already 
mentioned,  to  which  the  prisoner  referred, 
the  determination  of  the  British  com- 
mander having  been  made  known  to  the 
Shawanese. 

Clark,  having  been  commissioned  on 


the  twenty-second  of  January,  1781,  a 
brigadier-general  by  Governor  Jefferson, 
proceeded  to  hurry  arrangements  for  his 
expedition  against  Detroit.  Up  to  that 
time,  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling had  been  expended  to  forward  the 
enterprise,  and  the  Virginia  governor  was 
now  asked  for  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  additional.  From  Berkeley,  one 
of  the  counties  from  which  militia  were 
to  be  drafted,  word  was  received  that  few, 
if  any,  men  could  be  obtained  ; like  in- 
formation was  sent  from  Greenbrier ; 
meanwhile  General  Clark  had  started  for 
the  Pittsburgh  country,  going  by  way  of 
Winchester.  He  had  pretty  full  assur- 
ance, owing  to  the  efforts  of  Colonel 
William  Crawford  in  that  section,  that  the 
prospects  there  for  raising  men  were 
bright.  However,  in  writing  from  Win- 
chester, he  expressed  his  fears  that  there 
would  be  a want  of  men  for  the  under- 
taking, owing  to  the  failure  of  drafts  in  the 
Virginia  counties  eastward  of  the  mount- 
ains.* 

Notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  General 
Clark  in  the  trans-Alleghany  country 
awakened  much  enthusiasm  in  many  of 
the  western  settlements  of  both  states  in 
aid  of  the  expedition,  it  was  clearly  seen 
by  that  officer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Frederick,  Berkeley  and  Hampshire  militia 
had  been  excused  from  that  particular 
service,  that  there  was  danger  of  the  whole 
movement  falling  through.  Besides,  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  to  raise  men  in 
the  region  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  any  consider- 
able numbers,  would  be  attended  with 

* Clark  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  February  xo, 
1781.  ‘ Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,’  Vol.  I., 

pp.  504,  505. 
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difficulty.  From  the  Kentucky  country  it 
was  also  learned  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  many  men  by  drafting,  as,  owing 
to  the  inroads  of  the  Shawanese  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio,  the  people  were 
hardly  able  to  keep  their  forts. 

By  letter  written  at  “ Yohogania  Court- 
house,” dated  the  twenty-third  of  May, 
General  Clark  informed  the  governor  of 
Virginia  that  the  Continental  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  western  department  were, 
to  a man,  anxious  for  the  expedition,  sup- 
posing it  intended  to  strike  the  Indians  of 
the  Ohio  country  instead  of  being  directed 
against  Detroit.  “ The  people  in  general,” 
said  Clark,  “ wish  it  to  take  place ; but 
too  few  think  of  going.  We  are  taking 
every  step  in  our  power  to  raise  volunteers. 
What  numbers  we  shall  get  I cannot  guess 
— I think  too  few.  The  disappointment 
of  seven  hundred  men  from  Berkeley  and 
Hampshire,  I am  afraid,  is  too  great  a 
stroke  to  recover  from.”  The  general 
adds:  “The  greatest  part  of  our  stores 
have  come  to  hand ; the  remainder  I 
shortly  expect.  I propose  to  leave  this 
about  the  fifteenth  of  June,  if  we  can 
embody  a sufficient  number  of  men 
by  that  time.  I do  not  yet  despair  of 
seeing  the  enterprise  go  forward,  although 
our  circumstances  are  gloomy.”  The 
boundary  controversy  operated  against 
the  expedition,  although,  finally,  an  inde- 
pendent company,  authorized  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  raised  in  Westmoreland 
county,  added  to  what  drafts  and  volun- 
teers could  be  obtained  there,  made  a 
respectable  showing  from  that  section. 

To  Colonel  Archibald  Lochry,  lieuten- 
ant of  Westmoreland,  who  had  informed 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  action 


of  the  prominent  citizens  of  that  county  in 
favor  of  the  undertaking,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  state  wrote  : 

I am  to  express  the  satisfaction  of  the  [Supreme 
Executive]  Council  [of  Pennsylvania]  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  good  people  of  your  county  with  respect 
to  Clark’s  expedition.  It  had  been  suggested  by 
Colonel  Brodhead  that  the  general’s  enterprise  was 
not  calculated  for  the  relief  of  the  frontiers,  but 
designed  for  another  quarter.  We  are  glad  to  find 
from  such  good  authority  that  it  is  otherwise,  and 
[we]  make  no  doubt,  after  what  has  passed,  that  he 
will  receive  such  further  aid  and  support  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  his  purpose.  We 
are  persuaded  it  will  give  the  only  effectual  relief 
from  the  distresses  which  have  so  long  and  so  seri- 
ously afflicted  the  frontiers.* 

That  the  real  object  should  have  been 
kept  secret  by  Clark  was  prudent ; and 
the  ostensible  one  of  attacking  the  Shawa- 
nese, Mingoes  and  Wyandots  on  his  way 
to  Detroit  was  not,  in  fact,  a deception, 
as  it  was  intended  to  march  through  their 
country  and,  if  possible,  destroy  their 
towns  on  his  march. 

Near  the  close  of  July,  with  the  volun- 
teers and  militia  assembled  under  his 
command — with  a regiment  of  state  troops 
sent  by  Virginia  numbering  only  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty — together  with  the 
detachment  of  artillery  at  Fort  Pitt  under 
Captain  Isaac  Craig — in  all,  about  four 
hundred  men,  having  three  field-pieces, 
ordnance  and  other  stores — General  Clark 
moved  down  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburgh, 
for  Louisville,  making  his  first  stop  at 
Wheeling.  A force  raised  in  Westmore- 
land, to  be  commanded  by  Colonel  Lochry, 
was  to  follow  after,  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  got  together.  The  colonel  was  able 
to  begin  his  march  on  the  first  of  August. 

* Reed  to  Lochry,  July  28,  1781.  ‘ Pennsylvania 

Archives  ’ (O.  S.),  Vol.  IX.,  p.  307. 
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Clark  was  joined  at  Wheeling  by  a num- 
ber of  men,  but  he  lost  many  by  desertion  ; 
however,  he  proceeded  onward,  much 
chagrined  at  his  small  force. 

As  might  reasonably  be  inferred,  Major 
De  Peyster,  at  Detroit,  was  not,  all  this 
time,  ignorant  of  Clark’s  movements  ; but 
the  American  commander  seems  to  have 
had  no  suspicions  (strange  as  it  may  seem) 
that  such  was  the  fact.  That  his  force, 
or  the  one  following  him  under  Colonel 
Lochry,  might  be  attacked  on  their  way 
down  the  Ohio,  did  not  once  enter  his 
mind.  But  already  had  Captain  Joseph 
Brant  and  George  Girty  a considerable 
force  on  that  river  to  watch  his  motions  j 
and  now  De  Peyster  made  extraordinary 
exertions  to  hasten  to  the  southward  from 
Detroit  what  Indians  could  be  collected. 
Three  hundred  were  finally  gathered 
together  and  were  on  the  march  under 
Alexander  McKee  as  captain  ; one  hun- 
dred rangers  were  joined  to  McKee’s 
force. 

Colonel  Lochry  and  his  men  reached 
Wheeling  on  the  eighth  of  August — the 
day  after  General  Clark’s  departure,  which, 
in  the  end,  proved  a most  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance, as  will  soon  appear.  Lochry 
immediately  dispatched  an  officer  after 
the  general,  with  a request  to  await  his 
coming,  as  he  was  out  of  provisions.  The 
American  commander  was  soon  overtaken, 
sent  back  supplies,  but  proceeded  on  with 
his  force.  At  the  Three  Islands,  Lochry 
found  Major  Charles  Cracraft  with  six 
men,  having  in  charge  provisions  and  a 
boat.  The  major  at  once  started  down 
the  Ohio,  but  he  and  his  men  were  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy ; and  his  written  order 
from  Clark,  found  with  them,  revealed  the 


coming  on  of  Lochry  and  his  force.  The 
general,  meanwhile,  continued  on  his  way 
down  the  river,  arriving  at  Fort  Nelson  (as 
the  post  at  Louisville  had  just  been 
named)  on  the  first  of  September. 

Because  of  the  intercepted  order  of 
Clark  and  the  knowledge  gained  thereby, 
the  enemy  under  Brant  and  Girty  were  on 
the  alert.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August, 
about  eleven  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Miami,  at  which  point  a land- 
ing had  been  made  “ to  cook  provisions 
and  cut  grass  for  the  horses,”  Lochry  and 
his  men  were  attacked  and  every  man 
killed  or  captured.  Colonel  Lochry  was 
among  the  slain.  This  was  the  severest 
blow  Pennsylvania  had  as  yet  received 
in  the  war  in  the  west;  for  the  killed  were, 
many  of  them,  of  the  best  citizens  of 
Westmoreland. 

Brant  and  Girty,  after  defeating  Lochry, 
moved  with  their  Indians  up  the  Great 
Miami  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August, 
taking  with  them  their  prisoners.  Here 
the  rangers,  commanded  by  Captain  A. 
Thompson,  and  the  Indians  under  Cap- 
tain McKee  (all  of  whom,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  sent  south  from 
Detroit  by  De  Peyster,  on  learning  the 
movements  of  Clark),  were  met  in  full 
march  for  the  Ohio,  to  attack  the  Ameri- 
can commander  if  a favorable  opportunity 
offered.  Of  course,  they  came  to  a halt 
after  being  informed  that  General  Clark 
had  passed  down  the  river  and  had  safely 
reached  the  fort  at  Louisville. 

The  day  after  the  meeting  of  Captains 
Thompson  and  McKee  with  Brant  and 
Girty,  their  united  forces  moved  from  the 
Miami  to  the  Ohio.  The  Indians  were 
turned  loose  in  small  parties  to  ravage  the 
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Kentucky  settlements  and  so  continued 
until  the  approach  of  winter  sent  them 
northward ; and  with  them  returned 
Thompson  and  his  rangers. 

The  loss  of  Colonel  Lochry  and  his 
party  and  the  non-arrival  of  other  ex- 
pected reinforcements  made  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  expedition  against  Detroit  a 
necessity ; and  even  an  attempt  against 
the  Indian  towns  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Miami  and  Sandusky  would  have  been 
running  too  great  a risk  with  the  small 
force  at  Clark’s  command.  “We  should 
have  made  a much  better  figure  this  cam- 
paign,” he  wrote  to  the  Virginia  governor, 
“ had  it  not  been  for  an  act  passed  empow- 
ering your  Excellency  to  stop  the  expe- 
dition. It  seems  it  alarmed  the  country. 
The  Greenbrier  militia  returned;  the  drafts 
in  this  country  [Kentucky]  dispersed ; 
great  numbers  returned  to  Virginia  that 
were  for  the  enterprise.  It  had  equally 
as  bad  an  impression  on  the  Monongahela 
country,  as  the  report  happened  about 
the  time  of  rendezvous,  and  proved  an 
excuse  for  numbers  that  otherwise  would 
have  joined  the  camp.”  * 

Captain  Craig,  with  his  command,  made 
his  way  back  to  Fort  Pitt,  where  he  ar- 
rived, after  many  hardships,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  November.  He  left  Fort  Nelson 
on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  “ anxious 
for  a second  attempt  in  the  Indian 
country.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear,”  afterward  wrote 
Washington,  “of  the  failure  of  General 
Clark’s  expedition,  of  which  I was  al- 
ways doubtful,  as  it  was  to  be  carried  on 
with  militia.  But  of  this  I am  convinced, 

* Clark  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  from  Fort 
Nelson,  October  6,  1781. 


that  the  possession  or  destruction  of  De- 
troit is  the  only  means  of  giving  peace 
and  security  to  the  western  frontier,  and 
that  when  it  is  undertaken,  it  should  be 
by  such  a force  as  should  not  risk  a dis- 
appointment.” 

During  the  month  of  September,  start- 
ling intelligence  was  received  at  Fort  Pitt, 
by  Colonel  Brodhead,  from  one  of  the 
Moravian  missionary  stations  on  the  Tus- 
carawas, to  the  effect  that  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Indians  were  approaching 
the  settlements,  with  the  intention,  prob- 
ably, of  going  to  Wheeling,  “ although,” 
said  Zeisberger,  who  sent  the  news, 
“ they  may  attack  some  of  the  other 
posts.”  “ They  will  try,”  he  continued, 
“ to  decoy  the  garrison  out  where  they 
will  lie  in  ambush.”  “The  party  is 
headed,”  added  the  missionary,  “by 
Matthew  Elliott  and  a few  English  and 
French.  The  Indians  are  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Monseys  and  a small  number 
of  Shawanese.  You  will  be  careful  not 
to  mention  that  you  had  this  intelligence 
from  our  towns,  for  it  would  prove  dan- 
gerous to  us  if  the  Indians  should  get 
knowledge  of  it,  which  might  happen  by 
a prisoner  if  they  should  take  one.” 
And  just  what  Zeisberger  feared  might 
happen  actually  did  take  place,  as  will  be 
presently  shown.  In  what  manner  this 
same  missionary  sought  to  evade  the 
question  asked  by  De  Peyster  subsequently 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  corresponded 
with  the  Americans,  will  hereafter  appear. 

Forewarned  was  forearmed  by  Brodhead. 
Fort  Henry  was  immediately  placed  in  a 
condition  to  resist  attack.  The  whole 
frontier  was  soon  in  arms.  A portion 
only  of  the  savages  finally  invested  the 
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Wheeling  fort  ; but  only  a boy  was  killed 
and  another  taken  prisoner.  The  enemy, 
seeing  the  borderers  were  prepared  for 
them  and  were  not  to  be  enticed  outside 
the  fortification,  soon  retired.  Their 
depredations  up  Wheeling  and  Buffalo 
creeks  were,  before  they  re-crossed  the 
Ohio,  much  more  serious.  They  killed 
and  captured  several  persons. 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Zeisberger  to 
Brodhead  was  not  well  kept.  The  boy 
who  was  captured  at  Wheeling,  whose 
name  was  Glenn,  informed  the  Indians 
that  the  garrison  there  and  the  country 
generally  were  alarmed  and  on  their  guard; 
that  they  had  been  notified  of  their  (the 
enemy’s)  intentions  by  letters  sent  to 
Pittsburgh  by  the  Moravian  ministers. 
“ This  exasperated  the  warriors  so  much 
that  they  took  the  missionaries  prisoners, 
tied  them  and  destroyed  everything  they 
had,  and  ordered  the  whole  of  the  ‘ Mo- 
ravian Indians  ’ to  get  up  and  move  off 
their  families  or  they  would  cut  them  all 
off,  which  they  were  obliged  to  consent 
to.”  The  day  after  the  arrest  of  the 
ministers,  another  party  of  savages  re- 
turned to  Gnadenhiitten  from  a maraud 
into  the  settlements,  bringing  with  them 
as  a prisoner  a white  man  who  had  been 
captured  some  distance  from  Wheeling. 
He  corroborated  the  story  of  the  boy 
Glenn  as  to  the  missionaries  having  sent 
word  to  Fort  Pitt  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Indians. 

The  Moravian  missionary  establish- 
ments upon  the  Tuscarawas  were  thus 
broken  up,  the  whole,  including  the  min- 
isters and  their  families  as  well  as  the 
“Moravian  Indians,”  being  taken  to  the 
Sandusky  river,  where,  at  a point  a little 


over  two  miles  above  the  present  site  of 
Upper  Sandusky,  county-seat  of  Wyandot 
county,  Ohio,  they  prepared  to  spend  the 
winter.* 

While  the  Wyandots  were  upon  the 
Walhonding,  on  their  way  back,  having 
with  them  the  Moravian  missionaries  and 
the  “ Moravian  Indians,”  seven  of  their 
number  (that  is,  of  the  Wyandots),  of 
whom  three  were  sons  of  Dunquat,  the 
half  king,  left  the  main  body  and 
marched  back,  again  to  make  a raid 
across  the  border.  Their  leader  was 
Scotosh,  one  of  the  Half  King’s  sons. 
They  struck  a small  settlement  on  Har- 
man’s creek,  in  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, taking  one  prisoner — a man 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  The  savages 
immediately  started  on  their  return,  but 
were  soon  pursued  by  a number  of  set- 
tlers to  the  Ohio  river,  where  they  were 
overtaken  and  all  killed  except  Scotosh, 
who  escaped  wounded.  The  white  pris- 
oner was  released.  The  pursuers  lost 
one  man  killed. 

The  particulars  of  the  encounter,  as 
heretofore  given  in  most  accounts,  are  ex- 
aggerated. Prominent  among  the  settlers 
who  pursued  the  retreating  warriors  were 
Andrew  Poe  and  his  brother  Adam.  The 
former,  his  gun  missing  fire,  boldly  sprang 
upon  and  grappled  two  of  the  Indians — 
both  sons  of  Dunquat.  During  a most 
violent  struggle,  which  was  continued  first 
on  shore  and  then  in  the  river,  Andrew 

*‘Washington-Irvine  Correspondence,’  pp.  58-60, 
where  the  real  reason  for  the  breaking  up  of  the 
missionary  establishments  upon  the  Tuscarawas 
are,  for  the  first 'time,  published.  It  was  not  done 
by  order  of  De  Peyster,  as  Zeisberger,  in  his  Diary 
(Vol.  I.,  pp.  34,  37,  38,  58),  would  carry  the  idea. 
And  no  one  knew  this  fact  better  than  he. 
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killed  one  of  the  Indians  but  was  himself 
badly  wounded.  Adam,  coming  to  his 
relief,  shot  the  other  savage.  Meanwhile 
Andrew,  then  in  the  water,  received  a 
second  wound,  he  having  been  fired  upon 
by  one  of  his  own  party  who  mistook 
him  for  an  Indian.  Now  in  all  this  there 
was  nothing  at  all  remarkable.  The 
rashness  of  Andrew  Poe  was  simply  an 
exhibition  of  foolhardiness  ; but  a “ halo 
of  glory  ” has  been  thrown  around  the 
affair,  which  is  everywhere  known  as  the 
“ fight  of  Andrew  Poe  and  Big  Foot  ” — a 
story  which  has  ever  been  the  delight  of 
readers.  But  neither  of  the  savages  was 
named  Big  Foot,  nor  was  one  of  them  of 
unusual  size.  The  Poes,  then,  as  heroes, 
must,  after  a lapse  of  more  than  a century, 
be  unheroized  ; history  demands  it.* 

The  Moravian  missionaries,  upon  reach- 
ing the  end  of  their  journey,  found  them- 
selves in  great  destitution — they  and  their 
Indians.  A number  of  the  latter,  led  by 
Joseph  Bull,  one  of  the  ministers,  was,  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  upon 
the  Sandusky,  permitted  by  the  Wyandots, 
during  the  latter  part  of  October,  to  return 
to  the  Tuscarawas  to  gather  some  corn 
from  what  had  been  left  standing  in  the 
fields.  After  their  arrival  in  the  valley 
they  set  to  work  harvesting  the  crop — that 
is,  so  much  of  it  as  they  thought  they  could 
transport  to  the  Sandusky.  Finally,  all  the 
Indians,  leaving  behind  them  Mr.  Bull 
and  five  others,  after  some  hard  labor, 
started  back,  carrying  with  them  about 

* The  real  facts  concerning  the  “ Poe  fight " were 
first  published  in  ‘ Newton’s  History  of  Pan-Handle, 
Virginia.'  They  were  furnished  by  me  (taken  from 
a work  then  in  preparation  for  the  press). 


four  hundred  bushels  of  corn.  They 
reached  the  Sandusky  in  safety.  The  six 
who  remained  behind  had  a rough  experi- 
ence. A small  party  of  borderers,  in  pur- 
suing some  hostile  savages  who  had  been 
raiding  into  the  settlements  across  the 
Ohio,  followed  the  tracks  of  the  latter  to 
the  Tuscarawas,  where,  at  New  Schoen- 
brunn,  Mr.  Bull  and  the  five  “ Moravian 
Indians  ” who  were  with  him  were  found 
and  captured.  The  Americans  soon  learned 
that  their  prisoners  were  not  “ enemy  In- 
dians,” as  the  savage  warriors  in  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  were  usually  called  by 
the  border-men,  so  they  took  them  back 
with  them.  They  afterwards  reached  Fort 
Pitt  without  harm,  where  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral William  Irvine  was  then  in  command 
as  the  successor  of  Colonel  Brodhead. 
The  “ Moravian  Indians  ” were  well 
treated  by  General  Irvine  and  allowed  to 
return  to  the  Sandusky ; but  Mr.  Bull 
concluded  to  leave  the  wilderness  for  a 
time  and  visit  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
the  principal  town  of  the  Moravians  in 
the  United  States. 

The  missionaries  upon  the  Sandusky 
had  been  there  but  a brief  period  be- 
fore they  were  ordered  to  Detroit  to  be 
examined  by  De  Peyster  touching  their 
correspondence  with  the  Americans.  Zeis- 
berger,  Heckewelder  and  two  others 
reached  the  Maumee  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  October,  where  many  Indians  were  found 
having  prisoners  which  they  were  taking 
to  Detroit.  “ A part  of  them,”  says  Zeis- 
berger,  “ seemed  very  miserable  and  were 
half  starved.  Many  of  them  came  and 
begged  for  something  to  eat,  and  though 
we  were  ourselves  in  want  yet  we  gave 
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them  some  meat.  This  they  ate  forthwith 
on  the  spot,  raw  and  bloody  too,  and  did 
not  take  time  to  cook  it.” 

Zeisberger  says  the  Maumee  was  usually 
called  at  that  time  “ the  Tawa,”  because  the 
Tawas — Ottawas — dwelt  on  the  stream, 
some  of  whose  towns  he  passed  through. 
From  the  point  where  the  river  was  reached, 
onward  to  Detroit,  the  missionaries  met  a 
multitude  of  Indians  of  various  nations 
who  were  all  bringing  from  that  post 
“ horse-loads  of  wares  and  gifts.”  They 
were  in  such  numbers  that  one  would 
think,  Zeisberger  observes,  “ they  must 
have  emptied  the  place.” 

On  the  second  of  November  the  mis- 
sionaries “came,  partly  through  great 
swamps  and  marshes,  and  partly  over 
great  plains,  through  much  water,  to  the 
strait  [Detroit  river]  between  lakes  Erie 
and  Huron,”  up  which  they  went  nearly 
to  Detroit.  Since  they  could  not  get  over 
the  River  Rouge  for  want  of  a boat,  they 
had  to  pass  the  night  three  miles  from  their 
point  of  destination,  under  the  open 
heavens,  and  had  nothing  to  eat.  They 
could  see  the  town  very  plainly  and  the 
whole  country  round  about  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  They  had  passed  that  day 
various  towns  and  settlements  of  the 
Wyandots,  but  nowhere  could  it  be  seen 
that  these  savages  had  planted  much  ; 
they  supported  themselves  by  hunting  and 
fishing ; besides,  they  contrived  “ to  get 
something  out  of  the  white  people  of  the 
neighborhood.”  Once  across  the  River 
Rouge,  and  Zeisberger  and  his  com- 
panions soon  reached  Detroit,  but  they 
had  to  first  pass  through  the  settlement 
below  the  city,  which  was  thickly  inhabited 
and  “built  like  a village  along  the  river.” 


While  the  missionaries  were  waiting  for 
audience  with  De  Peyster,  Captain  Pipe, 
the  Delaware  war  chief,  who,  upon  the  de- 
fection of  his  tribe,  had  drawn  back  from 
the  Walhonding  to  the  Tymochtee  creek, 
a branch  of  the  Sandusky,  came  into  De- 
troit with  some  warriors — “ with  the  death- 
halloo,”  which  they  repeated  <ras  often 
as  they  had  scalps  and  captives ; the 
former  they  bore  aloft  on  stakes,  the  latter 
they  drove  among  themselves  through  the 
city,”  says  Zeisberger,  “just  as  is  the 
custom  in  the  Indian  towns.”  De  Peyster 
took,  with  his  own  hand,  the  scalps  that 
Captain  Pipe  presented,  and  had  them 
laid  aside.  “ In  the  same  way  the  other 
captains  acted  and  delivered  their  scalps, 
for  which  they,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
manded their  pay.”  All  these  scalps  De 
Peyster  took  charge  of.  Then  the  prison- 
ers were  turned  over  to  him.  “We  had 
our  own  thoughts  about  this,”  are  the 
words  of  Zeisberger. 

In  reply  to  a question  by  De  Peyster 
asking  the  missionaries  whether  they  had 
“corresponded  with  the  rebels  to  the 
harm  of  the  government,”  Zeisberger 
said:  “We  do  not  doubt  at  all  that 

much  must  have  come  to  your  ears 
about  us,  for  this  we  infer  from  the  treat- 
ment we  have  had  to  endure  ; but  you 
have  been  wrongly  and  ill-informed  about 
us,  and  we  are  accused  of  things  of  which, 
were  they  investigated,  we  should  be  found 
innocent.”  Of  course,  the  truth  was,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  both  Zeisberger 
and  Heckewelder  had  over  and  over  again 
corresponded  with  the  “rebels”  to  the 
harm  of  the  British  government.  Their 
letters  are  numerous  ; many  of  them  are 
preserved,  and  a large  number  have  been 
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published.  But  Zeisberger,  not  wishing 
to  deny  this,  evaded  the  question  but 
Captain  Pipe,  who  was  a friend  of  Zeis- 
berger, and  who  had  been  privately  seen 
by  him,  spoke  more  to  the  point.  To  tell 
a falsehood  was  a small  matter  to  him  ; he 
would  screen  the  Moravians,  and  he  did  so 
unblushingly.  “ I am  guilty  of  it  ” — mean- 
ing the  crime  of  the  missionaries  in  writing 
letters  to  the  Americans — “ I am  guilty  of 
it  and  the  chiefs  who  were  with  me  in 
Coshocton  ; we  compelled  them  to  it  and 
forced  them;  you  must  hold  us  responsible 
for  it.”*  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Many  letters  were  written 
away  from  Coshocton  when  no  Delaware 
chiefs  were  within  many  miles  of  the  place 
of  writing.  Some,  especially  those  written 
by  Heckewelder  to  Brodhead,  early  in  the 
year  (1781),  disclosed  the  fact  that  these 
very  chiefs  were  hostile  to  the  Americans. 
But  what  surely  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
Zeisberger  is  the  fact  that,  in  after  years, 
he  records  what  Captain  Pipe  affirmed  to 
De  Peyster,  without  a word  of  denial  as  to 
its  truthfulness.  And  that  Captain  Pipe 
had  been  guilty  of  falsehood,  De  Peyster 
soon  was  assured  by  other  Delaware 
chiefs.!  However,  the  missionaries  were 
permitted  to  return  to  the  Sandusky. 

Captain  Craig,  upon  his  arrival  at  Fort 

* ‘ Diary  of  David  Zeisberger,’  Vol.  I.,  pp.  29-38. 

+ Id. , p.  58.  Zeisberger  is  careful  not  to  explain 
that  what  these  Delaware  chiefs  said  was  true, 
though  he  well  knew  it  to  be  so. 


Pitt  from  Louisville,  as  already  mentioned, 
assured  General  Irvine  that  when  he  left 
the  Falls,  General  Clark  was  apprehensive 
of  a visit  from  Detroit,  and  was  not  with- 
out fears  the  settlement  there  would  be 
obliged  to  break  up  unless  reinforcements 
soon  arrived  from  Virginia.  The  Indians 
had  been  so  numerous  in  the  Kentucky 
country  that  all  the  inhabitants  had  been 
obliged  to  keep  close  in  forts,  and 
Clark  could  not  venture  out  to  fight  them. 
On  the  eleventh  of  December  Captain 
Robert  Todd  of  Clark’s  regiment  assured 
the  governor  of  Virginia  that  many  of  the 
troops  of  the  westward  had  been  in  the 
service  two  years  and  had  not  received 
any  shoes,  stockings  or  hats,  “and  none 
of  them  any  pay.”  In  a letter  to  Gover- 
nor Nelson  of  Virginia,  from  Lincoln 
county,  dated  the  eighteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, Colonel  Logan  said  that  “ as  to  the 
present  distressed  situation  of  this  coun- 
try I shall  say  but  little,  as  it  appears  the 
conducting  of  the  war  in  the  west  is  in- 
vested in  General  Clark,  who,  I presume, 
has  given  you  every  necessary  intelli- 
gence.” There  was,  however,  little  to 
give  except  sickening  accounts  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  from  savage  aggres- 
sions ; and  it  was  well  known  that  most  of 
the  warriors  depredating  into  the  settle- 
ments were  Indians  from  the  country 
north  of  the  Ohio,  prominent  among 
which  were  the  Shawanese. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


[To  be  continued. ] 
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Eugene  M.  Wilson  was  born  in  Mor- 
gantown, Monongalia  county,  Vir- 
ginia, December  25,  1833.  Both  his 
father’s  and  mother’s  ancestry  were 
Scotch-Irish,  the  former  being  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Augusta  and  Rock- 
bridge counties  in  Virginia,  and  the 
latter  the  first  settlers  of  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

For  several  generations  the  family 
has  been  prominent  in  public  affairs  in 
Virginia.  His  father,  Edgar  C.  Wilson, 
was  a representative  in  congress  from 
Virginia  from  1833  to  1835.  His  grand- 
father, Thomas  Wilson,  was  a represent- 
ative from  Virginia  from  1811  to  1813. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment his  great-grandfather,  on  his 
mother’s  side,  William  Griffin,  repre- 
sented in  congress  a district  comprising 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  educated  at  Jefferson 
college  and  took  high  rank  in  his  class, 
not  less  as  a student  than  speaker  and 
writer.  He  graduated  at  the  early  age 
of  eighteen.  He  immediately  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  his  father’s 
office,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 

At  that  time  Minnesota  offered  strong 
attractions  to  a young  and  ambitious 
professional  man  who  relied  on  his  own 
efforts  to  achieve  fame  and  fortune. 
The  territory  received  many  of  this  class 
from  Maryland  and  some  from  Virginia, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Wilson.  He 


came  to  the  territory  in  the  spring  of 
1856,  and  located  and  opened  an  office 
in  Winona.  He  formed  a partnership 
for  the  practice  of  law  with  William 
Mitchell,  now  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Minnesota.  The  firm 
name  was  Wilson  & Mitchell.  Among 
his  associates  and  friends,  who  settled 
in  Winona  about  the  same  time,  were 
Honorable  William  Windom  and  Daniel 
Norton,  both  afterwards  United  States 
senators  ; Honorable  Thomas  WTilson, 
afterwards  chief-justice  of  the  state  and 
now  member  of  congress  ; Honorable 
Charles  Berry,  first  attorney-general  of 
the  state,  and  many  other  young  men 
who  have  since  obtained  prominence  in 
the  history  of  the  state. 

The  ability  of  Mr.  Wilson  soon  be- 
came widely  known  and  he  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  a large  practice. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  United  States 
district  attorney  for  Minnesota  by 
President  Buchanan,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  most  acceptably  dis- 
charged for  four  years.  After  his  ap- 
pointment he  found  that  the  business 
connected  with  the  office  required  a 
residence  at  the  capital,  or  some  place 
nearer  than  Winona.  Having  strong 
faith  in  the  future  of  Minneapolis,  then 
but  a small  village,  he  determined  to 
make  that  his  future  home,  and  re- 
moved there  in  the  fall  of  1857. 

In  1861  he  formed  a legal  partnership 
with  the  Honorable  W.  W.  McNair,  who 
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afterwards  married  Mr.  Wilson’s  sister. 
The  name  of  the  firm  was  Wilson  & Mc- 
Nair. This  firm  continued  in  business 
until  1869,  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
the  Honorable  William  Lochren,  now, 
and  for.  several  years  past,  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  Hennepin  county. 
The  firm  was  always  recognized  as  a 
strong  and  leading  one,  and  enjoyed  a 
large  and  profitable  practice. 

In  1862  Mr.  Wilson  enlisted  and 
served  as  captain  of  the  First  Minnesota 
cavalry.  His  line  of  operations  was 
principally  in  the  Indian  country,  fight- 
ing the  Sioux,  which  afforded  little  field 
for  distinction.  He  performed  his 
duties  faithfully,  and  when  the  Indians 
were  subdued  and  at  the  close  of  his 
term,  returned  with  credit  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession. 

In  1868  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  a 
representative  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
to  the  Forty-first  congress  from  the 
Third  congressional  district.  The  dis- 
trict was  strongly  Republican,  but  there 
were  two  Republican  candidates  run- 
ning— Ignatius  Donnelly  and  C.  C.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Wilson  received  13,506 
votes,  Donnelly  11,229,  and  Andrews 
8,595- 

Mr.  Wilson  took  a more  active  and 
prominent  part,  on  many  questions  per- 
taining to  the  interests  of  the  state,  than 
is  usual  for  a member  during  his  first 
term.  Uniting  to  a high  order  of  nat- 
ural ability,  untiring  industry,  with 
genial  and  popular  manners  and  a long 
acquaintance  among  southern  mem- 
bers, he  was  more  successful  in  carrying 


his  measures  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot 
of  new  members. 

Mr.  Wilson  served  on  two  of  the  most 
important  committees  in  congress  (so 
far  as  the  state  of  Minnesota  was  con- 
cerned), viz.,  on  that  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road and  public  lands.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bill.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  was  vital  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
labored  strenuously  in  its  aid  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  his  efforts 
crowned  with  success.  He  was  also 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  a bill  granting  lands  to  the^state 
in  aid  of  the  State  university,  and  other 
measures,  while  of  not  so  much  National 
interest,  were  of  great  importance  to  his 
constituents  and  the  state  at  large. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  is  a man  of  too  broad 
views  to  confine  his  mind  to  the  interests 
of  his  own  state  solely,  while  acting  as  a 
representative  not  only  for  his  district  but 
the  Nation  at  large.  Accordingly,  in  his 
first  speech  in  the  house,  April  2,  1869, 
he  was  successful  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  a joint  resolution  granting  the 
right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  a point  at  or  near  Port- 
land, Oregon,  to  a point  west  of  the 
Cascade  mountains  in  Washington  ter- 
ritory. Moreover,  even  at  that  early 
day,  he  perceived  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem of  government  policy  towards  the 
Indians,  and  in  substance  outlined  a 
policy  in  regard  to  our  treatment  of  the 
Indian  tribes  which  subsequent  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  to  be  the  only 
wise  and  humane  one — of  allotting  to 
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the  Indians  their  individual  lands.  On 
several  other  important  measures  of 
National  concern,  as  the  Tariff  bill, 
the  Georgia  Reconstruction  bill,  the 
M'Garrahan  case  and  other  measures 
of  general  interest,  hemade  able  speeches 
which  demonstrated  that  only  time  and 
experience  were  needed  to  make  him 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  took  a deep  interest 
in  all  measures  tending  to  foster  and 
develop  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state  and  Nation.  He  urged  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  promotion  of  this 
industry,  and  his  efforts  in  this  behalf 
were  successful  and  highly  appreciated 
by  his  constituents. 

Every  passing  year  serves  to  empha- 
size the  wisdom  of  these  views,  and  of 
his  action  in  congress  in  urging  more 
liberal  appropriations  in  behalf  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  industry 
of  the  Nation.  Representing,  as  he  did, 
the  largest  manufacturing  and  least 
agricultural  district  of  the  state,  his 
views  were  broad  enough  to  embrace 
not  only  the  interests  of  the  whole  state 
but  of  the  country  at  large,  and  his  best 
efforts  given  to  promote  them,  and  with 
gratifying  success. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  Mr.  Wilson 
returned  to  Minneapolis  to  engage  in 
his  profession,  poorer  than  when  he 
entered  congress.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  accepted  office  for  the  sake 
of  its  emoluments  or  of  any  chances  of 
pecuniary  gain  which  it  might  afford. 
His  services  were  never  for  sale  in  the 
promotion  of  any  measure  on  which  it 
might  become  his  duty  to  vote  ; nor  did 
he  ever  refuse  to  meet  any  issue  on 


account  of  any  real  or  supposed  odium 
his  vote  might  entail.  And  so  poorer 
in  purse,  but  richer  in  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  resumed  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  profession,  which 
had  been  largely  intermitted  during  his 
service  of  the  state. 

He  formed  a partnership  with  James 
W.  Lawrence,  a rising  young  attorney, 
and  grandson  of  General  Lawrence  of 
Syracuse,  New  York,  in  his  day  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the 
Empire  state.  The  father  of  young 
Lawrence  was  also  a lawyer  of  marked 
ability,  who  practiced  a few  years  in 
St.  Anthony,  but  entered  the  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  and  lost 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
The  firm  still  continues  under  the  name 
of  Wilson  & Lawrence.  It  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
firms  of  the  city,  and  has  enjoyed  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  Mainly 
through  his  success  at  the  bar,  coupled 
to  some  extent  with  fortunate  real 
estate  investments,  Mr.  Wilson  has 
secured  a fortune  which  renders  him 
independent  of  his  profession,  though 
perhaps  there  are  few,  if  any,  lawyers 
in  the  state  who  perform  harder  pro- 
fessional work  than  he. 

Still  he  has  found  time  to  devote  no 
small  amount  of  labor  to  public  inter- 
ests. In  1872,  when  what  was  the  city 
of  St.  Anthony  was  consolidated  with 
Minneapolis,  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected 
first  mayor.  He  was  again  elected 
mayor  in  1874.  He  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate  for  the  years  1878  and 
1879,  and  served  on  some  of  the  most 
important  committees  in  that  body. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  the  park 
commission,  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  board,  and  has  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
the  park  system  of  Minneapolis,  which 
is  doing  so  much  to  beautify  the  city. 
His  fine  taste  in  landscape,  progressive 
ideas  and  broad  views  of  the  future  of 
the  city  render  his  advice  and  services 
on  the  board  most  valuable,  and  almost 
indispensable  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. Mr.  Wilson  owns  and  occupies 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  beauti- 
ful residences  in  the  city,  opposite 
Hawthorne  park,  and  by  his  own  ex- 
ample shows  what  taste  and  a wise  ex- 
penditure of  comparatively  moderate 
means  can  do  to  make  a desirable  and 
lovely  home. 

In  still  other  directions  Mr.  Wilson 
has  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
his  adopted  city.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Masonic  organization,  a Knight 
Templar,  also  a member  of  the  Grand 
Army  and  the  “ Loyal  Legion.” 

On  the  sixth  of  October,  1865,  Mr. 
Wilson  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 


Kimball,  daughter  of  Colonel  William 
M.  Kimball  of  Minneapolis.  The  issue 
of  this  marriage  was  four  children,  of 
whom  three  daughters  are  now  living. 

The  many  genial,  social  qualities  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  his  characteristic 
southern  hospitality,  have  endeared 
him  to  a large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom 
his  charming  home  is  ever  open.  He 
is  a fluent  and  happy  extemporaneous 
speaker,  and  his  services  are  always  in 
demand  at  public  dinners  and  other 
occasions  where  an  audience  is  to  be 
instructed  or  entertained.  As  before 
remarked,  Mr.  Wilson  is  a Democrat, 
not  only  from  education  but  principle, 
and  never  has  lacked  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  in  advocating  Democratic 
principles. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  physical  and  mental  powers 
unimpaired,  and  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  many  years  of  hard  work, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  largely 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  state. 

Isaac  Atwater. 
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On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1821, 
under  the  guidance  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Colonel  Snelling,  the  great  Yankton  chief, 
Wahnatah,  came  down  from  Lac-qui-Parle 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  garrison.  In  a 
council  held  by  the  Indian  agent  on  the 
seventh  of  June,  Red  Thunder,  an  old 
chief  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Min- 
nesota river,  was  present,  and  supposed  to 
be  eighty  years  old. 

The  great  Ojibway  chief  of  the  Pillager 
band,  Flat  Mouth,  did  not  pay  his  first 
visit  to  the  agent  and  Colonel  Snelling 
until  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  and  more 
than  a hundred  of  his  braves  accompanied 
him.  He  said,  “ I came  down  to-day  and 
you  must  not  think  hard  of  me  that  I 
came  into  your  house  wearing  a red  coat. 
I have  been  a long  time  acquainted  with 
the  British,  but  this  day  I have  a wish  to 
quit  them.  Put  something  on  me  to 
make  me  your  child.”  He  gave  up  two 
British  flags,  and  received  among  other 
presents  a large  American  flag  and  four 
gallons  of  whiskey. 

A mill  was  erected  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  under 
the  supervision  of  Lieutenant  McCabe,  for 
sawing  lumber,  but  in  1823  was  altered  so 
as  to  grind  flour.  It  stood  where  is  now 
one  of  the  great  flour  mills  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis.  The  history  of  the  first  mill 
in  Minnesota  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

6 


General  Gibson,  under  date  of  August  5, 
1823,  wrote  to  Lieutenant  Clark,  then 
commissary  at  the  fort : 

From  a letter  addressed  by  Colonel  Snelling  to 
the  quartermaster-general,  dated  the  second  of  April, 
I learned  that  a large  quantity  of  wheat  would  be 
raised  this  summer.  The  assistant  commissary  of 
subsistence  at  St.  Louis  has  been  instructed  to  for- 
ward sickles  and  a pair  of  mill-stones  to  St.  Peter’s. 
If  any  flour  is  manufactured  from  the  wheat  raised, 
be  pleased  to  let  me  know  as  early  as  practicable, 
that  I may  deduct  the  quantity  manufactured  at  the 
post  from  the  quantity  advertised  to  be  contracted 
for. 

In  another  letter  he  writes  : 

Below  you  will  find  the  amount  charged  on  the 
books  against  the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  Anthony  for 
certain  articles,  and  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the 
troops  at  that  post,  which  you  will  deduct  from  the 
payment  to  me  made  for  flour  raised,  and  turned 


over  to  you  for  issue  : 

One  pair  buhr  mill-stones $250.11 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds 

plaster  of  Paris 20.22 

Two  dozen  sickles 18.00 

Total $288.33 


Upon  the  nineteenth  of  January,  1824, 
he  again  writes : 

The  mode  suggested  by  Colonel  Snelling  of  fixing 
the  price  to  be  paid  the  troops  for  flour  furnished  by 
them,  is  deemed  equitable  and  just.  You  will  ac- 
cordingly pay  for  the  flour  $3.33  per  barrel. 

Lieutenant  William  Alexander*  was  in 


* William  Alexander  of  Tennessee  was  second 
lieutenant  in  October,  1820  ; first  lieutenant  in  1825; 
captain  in  February,  1836,  and  in  October,  1838, 
died  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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1823  sent  with  fourteen  soldiers  to  mark  a 
road  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  blaze  the  trees. 

As  Colonel  Snelling,  on  the  night  of 
the  twentieth  of  September,  1822,  was 
crossing  the  parade  from  the  sutler’s 
store  to  his  quarters,  he  was  startled  by 
a meteor  moving  from  northwest  to  south- 
east at  an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees 
above  the  horizon.  It  struck  the  ground 
with  a sound  like  a spent  shell.  He 
hurried  to  the  sentinel  at  the  corner  of 
the  store  and  found  him  agitated.  He 
told  the  colonel  that  a large  ball  of  fire 
had  passed  near  him  and  disappeared  in 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  Minnesota  river. 
Other  sentinels  confirmed  his  description  ; 
but  the  next  morning  the  marshy  land 
was  examined,  but  no  traces  of  meteoric 
stone  was  discovered.  The  thermometer 
at  nine  o’clock  that  night  was  at  fifty  de- 
grees ; wind  from  the  northwest,  light  and 
fresh,  and  the  weather  clear. 

As  the  Mohammedans  begin  their  era 
from  the  hegira  or  flight  of  their  prophet 
to  Medina,  so  the  traders  and  voyageurs 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  computed  from 
the  arrival  of  the  first  steamboat  at  the 
fort. 

During  the  winter  of  1823  Major  Talia- 
ferro had  been  in  Washington  on  Indian 
business,  and  on  his  return  in  March, 
while  at  a Pittsburgh  hotel,  received  a note 
from  G.  C.  Beltrami,  a tall,  distinguished 
and  well-educated  Italian  exile,  asking 
permission  to  travel  with  him  to  the 
Indian  country,  which  was  granted. 

Arriving  at  St.  Louis,  they  embarked 
on  the  steamboat  Virginia , which  had  been 
built  at  Pittsburgh.  The  boat  was  one 
hundred  feet  long,  twenty-two  in  width, 


drew  six  feet  of  water  and  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Crawford. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  laden  with  mili- 
tary supplies,  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Peter,  now  Minnesota  river.  Among 
the  passengers  were  Major  Biddle,*  Lieu- 
tenant Russell,!  Assistant-Surgeon  Craig.  J 
As  the  boat  neared  the  landing  at  the 
fort,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  the  Sioux  be- 
held it  with  speechless  wonder,  supposing  it 
was  some  enormous  water  spirit  coughing, 
puffing  out  hot  breath  and  splashing  water 
in  every  direction.  When  the  plank  was 
thrown  ashore  and  it  began  to  blow  off 
steam,  mothers,  forgetting  their  children, 
with  streaming  hair,  sought  hiding  places, 
and  warriors,  renouncing  their  stoicism, 
scampered  away  like  affrighted  deer.  On 
the  twelfth  of  the  month  the  Virginia 
began  the  return  voyage. 

In  1823  some  Sauks  and  Foxes  had 
taken  a woman  of  the  Yankton  Sioux 
prisoner,  and  carried  her  to  their  village 
near  the  Dubuque  lead  mines.  The 
Indian  agent  left  the  fort  with  Alexander 
Faribault,  the  son  of  the  old  trader,  and  a 
party  of  Sioux  braves,  determined  to 
rescue  the  captive.  It  was  a dangerous 
but  successful  trip.  The  woman  was  ob- 
tained and  brought  up  to  the  fort  and 


*Major  Biddle  of  Pennsylvania,  a brave  officer  in 
the  War  of  1812-1815.  Pay-master  in  August,  1820, 
and  in  1831  fell  in  a duel  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

+ John  B.  F.  Russell  of  Massachusetts,  a cadet  in 
May,  1814  ; second  lieutenant  Fifth  infantry,  May, 
1821  ; first  lieutenant,  November,  1821 ; captain 
April,  1830  ; resigned  in  June,  1837. 

JPresley  H.  Craig  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  a 
surgeon  in  War  of  1812-1815;  commissioned  in  May, 
1821,  as  assistant  surgeon  ; in  July,  1832,  surgeon; 
medical  director  of  General  Zachary  Taylor’s  army 
in  Mexico,  1846  to  1848. 
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in  time  sent  to  her  family,  who  dwelt  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Des  Moines  river. 

After  the  Indian  agency  was  established 
at  the  post  no  one  could  trade  with  the 
Indians  unless  licensed,  and  among  the 
authorized  traders  in  1823  were  Duncan 
Campbell,  Ezekiel  Lockwood,  Daniel  M. 
Whitney,  Alexander  Faribault  and  Joseph 
Snelling. 

General  Winfield  Scott  made  a visit  of 
inspection,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  name 
of  the  post,  which  had  been  Fort  St.  An- 
thony, was  changed  to  Fort  Snelling.  In 
his  report  to  the  secretary  of  war  he  wrote  : 

This  work,  of  which  the  war  department  is  in  pos- 
session of  a plan,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Col- 
onel Snelling,  his  officers  and  men,  the  defenses 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  public  store-houses,  shops 
and  quarters  being  constructed  of  stone.  The  whole 
is  likely  to  endure  as  long  as  the  post  shall  remain  a 
frontier  one.  The  cost  of  erection  to  the  govern- 
ment has  been  the  amount  paid  for  tools  and  iron, and 
th eper  diem  paid  to  soldiers  employed  as  mechanics. 

I write  to  suggest  to  the  general-in-chief,  and 
through  him  to  the  war  department,  the  propriety  of 
calling  this  work  Fort  Snelling,  as  a just  compliment 
to  the  meritorious  officer  under  whom  it  has  been 
erected. 

The  present  name  [Fort  St.  Anthony]  is  foreign  to 
all  our  associations,  and  is,  besides,  geographically 
incorrect,  as  the  work  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Peter  [Minnesota]  rivers,  eight 
miles  below  the  great  Falls  of  the^Mississippi,  called 
after  St.  Anthony. 

About  the  year  1824  a party  of  dispir- 
ited colonists  of  Lord  Selkirk’s  settlement, 
while  on  their  way  to  Fort  Snelling,  were 
met  and  slaughtered  by  some  Sioux,  except 
two  brothers,  John  and  Andrew  Tully, 
who  were  made  captives.  Colonel  Snelling 
sent  some  troops  and  had  the  lads  rescued. 
The  wife  of  the  colonel  took  charge  of 
John,  who  died  at  the  fort,  and  the  wife  of 
Captain  Clark  looked  after  Andrew.  The 
latter  in  time  became  an  inmate  of  the 


orphan  asylum  of  New  York  city  and  in 
manhood  a respectable  citizen  of  Brooklyn- 
During  the  last  months  of  1825,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  Colonel  Snell- 
ing on  furlough,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wil- 
loughby Morgan,#  a native  of  Virginia, 
was  in  command,  who  restored  the  strict 
military  discipline  which  had  been  abated 
in  consequence  of  so  many  of  the  soldiers 
acting  as  artificers  in  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  of  the  fort.  The  officers  of  the 
post  on  the  first  of  January,  1826,  were 
Major  T.  Hamilton, <5  Captain  J.  Plympton, 
Captain  Wilcox, c Captain  N.  Clark,  Lieu- 
tenant J.  B.  Russell,  Adjutant  P.  R.  Green, 
Lieutenant  A.  Johnston,#7  Surgeon  B.  F. 
Harney/  Assistant-Surgeon  R.  Wood,/ 

a Willoughby  Morgan  of  Virginia,  in  the  War  of 
1812-15,  and  in  October,  1821,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Fifth  infantry  ; colonel  of  First  infantry  in  April, 
1830,  and  died  April  23,  1832,  at  Fort  Crawford, 
Prairie  du  Chien. 

b Thomas  Hamilton  had  been  a sergeant,  and  in 

1806  was  ensign  of  First  infantry  ; second  lieutenant, 

1807  ; first  lieutenant,  1808.  Defended  Fort  Madi- 
son, Illinois,  in  September,  1812,  for  four  days 
against  the  Indians.  Captain  in  Fifth  infantry  in 
1823,  and  in  1824  resigned. 

c De  Lafayette  Wilcox  rose  from  the  ranks.  En- 
sign in  1813,  second  lieutenant  in  1814,  and  wounded 
at  siege  of  Fort  Erie.  Captain  in  Fifth  infantry 
April,  1822  ; died  January,  1842,  at  Pilatka,  Florida. 

<7  Alexander  Johnston  of  Pennsylvania,  cadet,  1820; 
second  lieutenant,  Fifth  infantry,  June,  1824  ; first 
lieutenant,  1828  ; captain,  1836  ; died  in  1845  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

e Surgeon  Benjamin  F.  Harney  served  in  the  War 
of  18x2-15,  and  in  1847  was  wounded  in  Mexico 
while  attached  to  the  command  of  Colonel  J.  S. 
McIntosh. 

/Roger  C.  Wood  of  Rhode  Island  was  appointed 
assistant-surgeon  in  May,  1825  ; surgeon  in  July, 
1836.  In  1829  he  married,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States.  During  the  war  to 
preserve  the  Union  he  was  the  assistant  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 
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Lieutenant  J.  M.  Baxley,  Lieutenant  D. 
Hunter, £ Lieutenant  St.  Clair  Denny, h 
Lieutenant  W.  Alexander,  Lieutenant  D. 
W.  Allanson.* 

The  third  steamboat  that  ever  brought 
supplies  to  the  post  arrived  on  the  second 
of  April,  1825;  was  the  Rufus  Putnam , 
in  charge  of  Captain  Bates.  Four  weeks 
later  she  arrived  again  with  goods  for  the 
Columbia  Fur  company. 

The  mail  in  winter  was  usually  carried 
by  soldiers  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  of  January,  1826,  there  was  a 
pleasant  excitement  caused  by  the  return 
from  furlough  of  Lieutenants  Baxley  and 
Russell,  bringing  the  first  mail  received  in 
five  months. 

The  months  of  February  and  March, 
1826,  were  very  severe.  Snow  fell  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  there  was 
great  suffering  among  the  Indians.  Thirty 
lodges  of  Sisseton  Sioux  were  overtaken 
by  a blinding  storm,  which  continued  for 
a day  or  two,  and  as  the  party  grew  weak 
for  the  want  of  food,  the  stronger  men  on 
snow-shoes  walked  a hundred  miles  to  the 
nearest  trading-post,  which,  when  almost 
dead,  they  reached.  Four  Canadians  were 
sent  with  supplies,  and  upon  reaching  the 

g David  Hunter  was  born  in  1803  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ; cadet  in  1818  ; second  lieutenant, 
Fifth  infantry,  1822  ; first  lieutenant,  1828  ; captain 
First  dragoons,  March,  1833.  Resigned  in  July, 
1836.  Pay-master  in  1842.  At  Bull  Run  battle, 
July,  1861,  commanded  a division  of  troops.  In 
1866  retired,  and  in  1887  died  in  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

h St.  Clair  Denny  of  Pennsylvania  was  a cadet  in 
1818  ; second  lieutenant,  Fifth  infantry,  1822  ; first 
lieutenant,  1827  ; captain  in  1830,  and  resigned  in 
1839.  In  1841  he  was  made  pay-master. 

i Dudley  W.  Allanson,  a cadet  in  1818  ; second 
lieutenant,  Fifth  infantry,  May,  1824,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  resigned. 


encampment  were  horrified  at  finding  the 
survivors  eating  the  corpses  of  their  rela- 
tives. 

Surgeon  Edward  Purcell  died  on  the 
eleventh  of  January,  1825,  the  first  officer 
who  had  expired  at  the  post.  The  little 
son  of  Adjutant  Green,  Melancthon  Snell- 
ing,  had  been  a great  favorite  in  the  garri- 
son, and  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-third  of 
March,  1826,  he  was  buried  with  impres- 
sive ceremonies.  The  entire  garrison  at- 
tended his  funeral,  and  bore  his  remains 
to  the  grave,  preceded  by  the  band  play- 
ing the  “ Dead  March.” 

A Pandora  box  was  opened  in  1826 
and  dissensions  prevailed.  One  young 
officer,  a graduate  of  West  Point,  fought 
a duel  with  and  slightly  wounded  the 
colonel’s  son  Joseph.  At  the  trial  of  the 
lieutenant  for  violating  the  articles  of  war, 
he  objected  to  the  testimony  of  Lieuten- 
ant Alexander,  a native  of  Tennessee,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  infidel.  Al- 
exander was  incensed,  challenged  Lieu- 
tenant Hunter,  and  on  the  sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary they  fought  a duel  resulting  only 
in  slight  injuries  to  their  clothing.  Two 
days  after  there  was  a court-martial  for 
the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Andrews.*  It  is 
said  that  Hunter  also  challenged  the  com- 
manding officer.  Inspector-General  Gaines 
after  this  visited  the  post,  and  in  his 
report  wrote : 

A defect  in  the  discipline  of  this  regiment  has 
appeared  in  the  character  of  certain  personal  con- 
troversies between  the  colonel  and  several  of  his 
young  officers,  the  particulars  of  which  I forbear  to 
enter  into,  assured  as  I am  that  they  will  be  devel- 


*Phineas  Andrews  was  a good  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812-1815;  a native  of  Connecticut  ; second  lieu- 
tenant Fifth  infantry  in  October,  1820,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1826,  died. 
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oped  in  the  proceedings  of  a general  court-martial 
ordered  for  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Hunter  and 
other  officers  at  Jefferson  barracks.  From  a con- 
versation with  the  colonel,  I can  have  no  doubt  that 
he  has  erred  in  the  course  pursued  by  him  in  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  controversies,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  intimated  to  his  officers  his  willingness  to  sanc- 
tion in  certain  cases,  and  even  to  participate  in 
personal  conflicts,  contrary  to  the  Twenty-fifth  article 
of  war. 

The  spring  of  1826  was  very  cold,  and 
on  the  twentieth  of  March  snow  fell  to 
the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  On  the 
fifth  of  April  there  was  another  snow-storm, 
and  as  late  as  the  tenth  the  thermometer 
was  four  degrees  below  zero.  The  ice 
began  to  move  on  the  twenty-first,  and  the 
river  after  this  for  several  days  was  twenty 
feet  above  low  water  mark. 

On  the  second  of  May,  to  the  joy  of 
everyone  in  the  fort,  the  steamboat  St. 
Lawrence , Captain  Reeder,  arrived,  and  he 
invited  the  officers  and  their  families  to 
make  a trip  toward  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. While  on  board  they  enjoyed 
music  and  dancing,  but  when  within  three 
and  a half  miles  of  the  falls,  the  current 
was  so  strong  and  the  channel  so  filled 
with  rocks  that  the  boat  turned  round 
and  came  back  to  the  post. 

In  the  autumn  of  1826  a small  party 
of  Ojibways  (Chippeways),  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  Indian  agent,  ventured  to  the 
trading-post  of  the  Columbia  Fur  com- 
pany, on  the  bank  of  the  Minnesota  river, 
about  two  miles  distant.  They  discovered 
that  the  Sioux  were  not  friendly  and  asked 
two  white  men  to  go  back  with  them  to 
the  fort.  As  they  passed  a copse  three 
Sioux  jumped  up  and  discharged  their 
guns,  killing  one  of  the  Ojibways.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1827,  the  Ojib- 
way  chief  at  Sandy  lake,  Kee-wee-zais- 


hish,  called  by  the  English  Flat  Mouth, 
with  seven  warriors  and  a number  of  wo- 
men and  children,  arrived  about  sunrise 
at  Fort  Snelling,  and  asked  protec- 
tion. They  were  told  that  as  long  as  they 
remained  under  the  United  States  flag 
they  were  secure,  and  they  pitched  their 
tents  near  the  high  stone  walls  of  the  fort. 

During  the  afternoon  they  were  visited 
by  some  Sioux  from  a neighboring  village, 
who  were  cordially  received  and  feasted. 
That  night  some  officers  were  spending  a 
pleasant  evening  at  the  quarters  of  Captain 
Clark,  which  was  one  of  the  stone  houses 
which  used  to  stand  a little  distance  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  fort.  As  Captain 
Cruger  was  walking  on  the  porch  he  was 
startled  by  the  whizzing  of  a bullet,  and 
then  rapid  firing. 

Notwithstanding  the  friendly  profes- 
sions, the  Sioux,  upon  leaving  the  Ojibway 
tents,  had  fired  upon  their  entertainers, 
and  ran  off,  whooping  like  demons.  The 
terrified  Ojibways  ran  to  the  gates  of  the 
fort.  Four  of  their  number  had  been 
killed  and  six  wounded,  one  of  whom  was 
a little  daughter  of  Flat  Mouth,  seven 
years  of  age,  shot  through  both  thighs. 
Surgeon  McMahon  made  every  effort  to 
save  her  life,  but  without  avail.  Early  the 
next  morning  Captain  Clark,  with  a de- 
tachment of  soldiers,  proceeded  to  arrest 
the  murderers.  Upon  the  prairie,  not  far 
distant,  thirty-two  Sioux  were  captured 
and  brought  to  the  fort.  Colonel  Snelling 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  before 
the  Ojibways,  and  two  were  recognized 
as  among  the  assailants  of  the  last  night, 
and  delivered  to  the  Ojibways  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  their  usages.  The  cap- 
tives were  led  out  on  the  prairie  in  front 
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of  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  were  told  to 
run  for  their  lives,  and  as  they  ran  the 
Ojibways  fired  and  they  fell  lifeless. 
Then  the  hideousness  of  the  savage  was 
manifested.  Women  and  children  leaped 
for  joy,  and  placing  their  fingers  in  the 
bullet  holes  of  their  dead  foes,  licked  them 
with  delight.  The  men  wrenched  the 
scalps  from  the  bodies  and  mutilated 
them  in  a horrible  manner.  The  same 
day  a deputation  of  Sioux  visited  Colonel 
Snelling,  regretting  the  violence  done  by 
their  young  men,  and  expressing  their  de- 
sire to  deliver  up  the  ringleaders. 

At  the  appointed  time  a son  of  Flat 
Mouth,  at  the  head  of  the  visiting  Ojib- 
ways, escorted  by  soldiers  of  the  Fifth 
infantry,  marched  out  to  meet  the  Sioux 
deputation,  who,  with  much  solemnity, 
delivered  two  more  of  the  assailants.  One 
was  fearless,  and  with  firmness  stripped 
himself  of  his  clothing  and  trinkets,  and 
distributed  them.  The  other  was  down- 
cast, and  begged  for  life.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Ojibways,  and  also  allowed 
to  run  for  life,  and  as  they  ran  were  pierced 
with  bullets  and  soon  were  lifeless.  Their 
bodies  were  then  dragged  to  and  thrown 
over  the  high  bluffs  into  the  Mississippi 
river. 

In  October,  1826,  the  secretary  of  war 
ordered  all  the  troops  at  Fort  Crawford,* 
Prairie  du  Chien,  to  Fort  Snelling,  and  two 
Winnebagoes  held  as  hostages  for  the 
delivery  of  the  murderers  of  Methode, 
a voyageur , who  had  been  killed  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  river,  a short  distance 
above  Prairie  du  Chien.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Sioux  at  Fort  Snelling  in  May, 
1827,  some  revengeful  members  of  the 

* J ohn  Marsh  was  left  in  charge  of  the  fort. 


tribe  went  to  the  Winnebago  village,  where 
is  now  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  and  to  gain 
their  sympathy  falsely  said  that  the  mem- 
bers of  their  tribe  kept  as  hostages  had  been 
put  to  death.  On  the  twelfth  of  June, 
1827,  two  keel- boats,  the  General  Ashley 
and  O.  H.  Perry , under  the  direction  of 
Allen  F.‘  Lindsey,  a brave  Kentuckian, 
left  Prairie  du  Chien  with  military  supplies 
for  Fort  Snelling.  There  were  on  the 
boats,  constructed  like  modern  canal 
boats,  thirty-two  men,  including  Joseph, 
the  son  of  Colonel  Snelling,  but  only  three 
guns.  They  passed  the  Winnebago  vil- 
lage at  La  Crosse,  and  some  Indians  came 
in  their  canoes  and  sold  fish  and  venison 
to  the  crew,  but  showed  no  ill-feeling. 
From  thence  they  sailed  for  the  prairie  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  a few  miles  be- 
yond where  resided  Wapashah’s  band  of 
Sioux,  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Winona. 
When  they  arrived  there  was  a lull 
of  the  wind,  and  the  Sioux  ordered  them 
to  stop.  Soon  both  boats  swarmed  with 
warriors  with  streaked  blankets  and  faces 
painted  black.  They  refused  to  shake 
hands,  and  were  sullen  in  their  bearing. 
Lindsey,  advised  by  Snelling,  saw  the 
importance  of  pushing  into  the  stream, 
and  with  a firm  voice  told  the  savages  they 
must  leave  the  boat.  Intimidated  by  his 
bold  demeanor,  they  departed. 

At  other  points,  as  they  ascended,  the 
Sioux  showed  ill-will.  Colonel  Snelling, 
anticipating  danger  when  the  boats  were 
ready  to  return,  allowed  his  son  to  be  a 
passenger,  and  each  one  of  the  crew  was 
furnished  with  a musket  and  a keg  of  ball 
cartridges  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Fifteen  days  after  Lindsey  left  Prairie 
du  Chien  a man  named  Gagnier,  whose 
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father  was  a Frenchman  and  mother  a 
Negress,  who  lived  on  a farm  about  three 
miles  from  the  hamlet,  was  shot  by  Red 
Bird,  a Winnebago  chief,  and  three  com- 
panions, and  fled  to  an  encampment  of 
their  tribe  near  the  Bad  Axe  river. 

In  descending  the  river  Lindsey  and  his 
boats  passed  Wapashah’s  village  without 
difficulty,  and  during  the  night  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June  the  Perry , in 
charge  of  Benjamin  Thaw,  gained  on  the 
Ashley , and  the  next  day  was  several 
hours  in  advance. 

As  they  approached  the  Bad  Axe  river, 
sixteen  men  were  on  deck.  It  was  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  when 
about  thirty  yards  from  shore,  they  were 
startled  by  the  war-whoop  and  the  whiz- 
zing of  rifle  balls,  and  one  of  the  crew 
was  killed,  a Negro  boy  named  Peter. 
A second  volley  soon  came  and  all  escaped 
but  one.  An  American  named  Stewart 
had  risen  from  a reclining  position  and 
pushed  his  musket  through  a loop-hole, 
which  a Winnebago  sharp-shooter  seeing, 
fired  and  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

The  Indians  now  appeared  in  canoes 
and  attempted  to  board  j two  were  killed 
and  the  rest  went  back  to  the  shore.  At 
length  two,  in  the  same  canoe,  reached, 
unseen,  the  rear  of  the  boat  and  leaped 
on  deck.  One  seized  the  long  steering 
oar  and  the  other  fired  through  the  deck 
and  severely  wounded  one  of  the  crew. 
With  the  aid  of  the  steering  oar  they  then 
ran  the  boat  on  a sand  bar.  Through  an 
opening  in  the  boards  of  the  boat  one  of 
the  boatmen  fired  and  killed  one  of  the 
assailants.  The  other  held  his  position 
and  kept  on  firing  and  at  length  killed 
Beauchamp,  a brave  Canadian  half- breed. 


One  of  the  crew,  named  Jack  Mandeville, 
then  took  aim  and  shot  the  slayer  of  the 
Canadian  through  the  head,  who  fell  dead 
into  the  river  holding  his  gun. 

Mandeville  now  rallied  the  panic- 
stricken  crew  and  soon  the  Winnebagoes 
renewed  the  attack,  and  the  fight  lasted 
for  three  hours.  As  soon  as  it  was  fairly 
dark  Mandeville  jumped  into  the  water 
and,  followed  by  four  others,  amid  a shower 
of  bullets,  pushed  the  boat  from  the  sand 
bar  and  proceeded  on  the  journey.  Lin- 
sey,  in  the  Ashley,  passed  the  scene  of  con- 
flict about  midnight,  received  only  one 
volley  and  suffered  no  loss.  During  the 
engagement  the  O,  H.  Perry  received  six 
hundred  and  ninety-three  balls.  Seven 
Indians  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 
Four  of  the  crew  were  mortally  and  two 
slightly  wounded.* 

When  the  boats  reached  Prairie  du 
Chien  the  next  day,  and  the  in- 
habitants heard  the  startling  intelligence, 
they  left  their  houses  and  farms  and 
fled  to  the  then  abandoned  Fort  Craw- 
ford. The  men  were  organized  with 
Thomas  McNair  as  captain  and  Joseph 
Brisbois  as  lieutenant.  The  fort  was  re- 
paired and  Joseph  Snelling  placed  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  block-houses.  Dun- 
can Graham,  the  well-known  trader, 
accompanied  by  -an  old  voyageur , crossed 
the  river  and  hastened  to  Fort  Snelling 
for  aid  and  on  the  ninth  of  July  arrived. 

A few  days  after  this  Governor  Cass 
arrived  and  authorized  the  militia  to  be 


* For  the  dates  and  facts  as  to  the  attack  on 
keel-boats,  I have  chiefly  depended  upon  a narra- 
tive in  the  Missouri  Republican  of  August  23, 
1827,  attested  by  Joseph  Snelling,  Allen  F.  Lindsey 
and  Benjamin  Thaw,  captain  of  O.  H.  Perry. 
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mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  procured  subsistence.  He 
then  went  to  Galena  and  raised  another 
volunteer  company.  Colonel  Snelling, 
about  the  same  time,  started  with  four 
companies  in  keel-boats,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  July  more  soldiers  from 
Fort  Snelling  came,  under  Major  Fowle. 
Snelling  assumed  command,  and  soon 
discharged  the  Galena  volunteers.  While 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Lieutenant  Smith  of 
the  Galena  company  had  a difficulty  with 
Colonel  Snelling,  and  challenged  him  to 
fight  a duel.  Colonel  Snelling  declined, 
and  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  bearer  of 
the  note.  He  was  brought  before  the 
colonel  by  Smith’s  associate  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant William  S.  Hamilton,*  and  when 
he  assured  the  colonel  that  he  did  not 
know  the  contents  of  the  note,  he  was 
discharged,  and  the  volunteers  returned  to 
Galena  heaping  maledictions  upon  Colonel 
Snelling.  The  following  extracts  of  a letter 
of  Snelling,  dated  August  26,  to  Agent 
Taliaferro,  then  on  a visit  to  the  Sioux  of 
the  Upper  Minnesota  river,  gives  some 
idea  of  affairs  at  that  period : 

Colonel  Croghan  has  been  here  and  departed  very- 
well  satisfied.  Mr.  Marsh  accompanied  him  and 
left  a letter  for  you,  which  I now  send.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Secretary  Barbour  took  no  other  notice  of 
your  letter  than  to  send  it  to  Governor  Cass,  and  he 
gave  it  to  Marsh  and  “so  we  go.” 

I have  no  serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
Fort  Crawford,  but  the  reports  afloat  were  of  such 
an  imposing  character  that  I thought  it  my  duty  to 
re-inforce  it.  If  it  had  fallen  for  want  of  aid,  I 
should  have  lost  my  military  reputation  forever.  I 
trust  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Captain  Wil 

* W.  S.  Hamilton,  son  of  Major-General  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  first  secretary  of  the  United  States 
treasury,  had  been  a cadet  from  1814  to  1817 ; 
colonel  of  volunteers  in  Black  Hawk  war,  1832, 
and  died  in  August,  1850,  at  Sacramento,  California. 


cox  was  a good  selection  for  the  command. 
Wabasha  is  said  to  have  agreed  to  join  the  confed- 
eracy if  the  Sioux  of  the  St.  Peter’s  would  do  it, 
and  they  have  declined. 

We  have  no  mail  nor  news.  My  family  is  about 
as  usual.  Joseph’s  wound  is  doing  well.  Madame 
desires  to  be  sincerely  and  cordially  remembered  to 
you.  Captain  Garland  is  here  with  a very  interest- 
ing family.  Remember  me  to  Lieutenant  Jamieson. 

Colonel  Croghan,  inspector-general, 
after  his  visit  to  the  fort  in  August,  1827, 
reported  to  the  secretary  of  war : 

The  main  points  of  defense  against  an  enemy  ap- 
pear in  some  respects  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  the 
effort  to  secure  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
troops  in  peace.  . . The  buildings  are  too  large,  too 
numerous,  and  extending  over  a space  entirely 
too  great,  enclosing  a large  parade  five  times 
greater  than  is  at  all  desirable  in  that  climate.  The 
buildings  for  the  most  part  seem  well  constructed, 
of  good  stone  and  other  materials,  and  they  con- 
tain . every  desirable  convenience,  comfort  and 
security  as  barracks  and  store-houses.  . . Much 
credit  is  due  to  Colonel  Snelling,  his  officers  and 
men  for  their  excellent  workmanship  exhibited  in  the 
construction  of  these  barracks  and  store-houses, 
but  this  has  been  effected  too  much  at  the  expense 
of  the  discipline  of  the  regiment. 

During  the  autumn  the  Fifth  regiment 
was  relieved  by  a portion  of  the  First. 
The  next  year,  on  the  twentieth  of  August, 
1828,  Colonel  Snelling  died  in  Washing- 
ton. Major-General  Macomb,  in  an  order 
announcing  his  death,  wrote  : 

Colonel  Snelling  joined  the  army  in  early  youth. 
In  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  he  was  distinguished 
for  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  Subsequently,  and 
during  the  whole  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  from 
the  battle  of  Brownstown  to  the  termination  of  the 
contest,  he  was  actively  employed  in  the  field  with 
credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  country. 

Four  of  Colonel  Snelling’s  sons  attained 
to  manhood.  William  Joseph,  usually 
called  Joseph,  after  spending  three  years 
at  West  Point,  became  an  Indian  trader  in 
Minnesota,  and  in  this  article  there  have 
been  allusions  to  him.  He  possessed 
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more  than  ordinary  poetic  talent.  Near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Minnesota  river 
there  are  several  small  lakes,  and  in  this 
vicinity,  the  legend  of  the  Sioux  declares, 
was  the  birth-place  of  one  of  their  great 
divinities,  Wah-keen-yan — Thunder  Bird. 
Upon  this  incident  he  composed  a long 
poem,  which  has  deservedly  found  a place 
in  Griswold’s  ‘ American  Poets.’  After 
his  father  left  Fort  Snelling  he  returned  to 
Boston,  and  in  1831  published  a sharp 
criticism  called  ‘A  Brief  and  Impartial  His- 
tory of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States. 
By  a Free  Man.’ 

A work  of  great  literary  ability,  ‘ Tales 
of  the  Northwest,’  was  also  published.  A 
caustic  satire  from  his  pen  was  issued, 
called  ‘Truth  a Gift  for  Scribblers,’ 
in  which  he  alluded  to  N.  P.  Willis,  who, 
wincing,  wrote  this  lampoon  : 

“ Oh,  Smelling  Joseph  ! Thou  art  like  a cur  ; 

I’m  told  thou  once  did  live  by  hunting  fur  ; 

Of  bigger  dogs  thou  smellest,  and,  in  sooth, 

Of  one  extreme  perhaps  can  tell  the  truth. 

’Tis  a wise  shift  and  shows  thou  knows’ t thy  powers, 
To  leave  the  Northwest  tales  and  take  to  smelling 
ours.” 

In  1832  a second  edition  of  ‘Truth’ 
appeared  with  the  following  pasquinade  : 

“ I live  by  hunting  fur  thou  say’st,  so  let  it  be  ; 

But  tell  me,  Natty  ! had  I hunted  thee, 


Had  not  my  time  been  thrown  away,  young  sir, 
And  eke  my  powder  ? Puppies  have  no  fur. 

‘ ‘ Our  tails  ? Thou  ownest  thee  to  a tail, 

I’ve  scanned  thee  o’er  and  o’er, 

But,  though  I guessed  the  species  right, 

I was  not  sure  before. 

‘ ‘ Our  savages,  authentic  travelers  say, 

To  natural  fools  religious  homage  pay, 

Had’st  thou  been  born  in  wigwam’s  smoke,  and 
died  in, 

Nat ! thine  apothesis  had  been  certain.” 

In  1834  Snelling  was  editor  of  the  New 
England  Galaxy . Of  a convivial  nature, 
he  was  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  died  in 
1848,  while  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald. 
H.  H.  Snelling  was  engaged  in  business 
pursuits  in  1858  in  New  York  city.  James 
G.  S.  Snelling  was  born  at  Fort  Snelling, 
and  in  1841  entered  West  Point.  In  July, 
1845,  he  was  assigned  as  second  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Eighth  infantry.  He  received  a 
brevet  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battles 
of  Contreras  and  Churubusco  and  was 
severely  wounded  in  September,  1847,  at 
Molino  del  Rey.  A fourth  son  was  a 
physician,  and  died  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  a 
few  years  ago. 

Edward  D.  Neill. 


Note. — James  Aird  (not  Avid,  as  misprinted  on 
page  173)  became  the  first  agent  of  the  American 
Fur  company,  and  in  February,  1821,  died  at  Prairie 
du  Chien. 
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F.  H.  EGGERS. 


Ferdinand  H.  Eggers,  who,  as  a suc- 
cessful business  man,  and  one  who  has 
held  various  public  offices  with  honor  to 
himself  and  to  the  credit  and  satisfaction 
of  those  by  whose  suffrages  he  has  been 
chosen,  aptly  illustrates  the  fact  that 
under  American  institutions  the  foreign 
born,  as  well  as  the  native,  can  command 
success  and  the  higher  stations,  if  he  but 
set  hand  and  mind  to  work  in  the  right 
directions,  and  is  true  to  the  principles  in 
which  this  Nation  had  birth.  While  yet 
a boy  he  had  a truer  discernment  as  to 
his  best  future  than  those  about  him,  and 
turning  his  back  upon  a slow  but  sure 
advancement  at  home,  came  across  the 
sea  alone,  led  on  only  by  his  admira- 
tion of  American  ideas  and  his  de- 
sire to  live  in  a land  where  men  were 
measured  by  their  worth,  and  not  by  ac- 
cidents of  birth,  or  artificial  social  stand- 
ards. How  well  he  has  made  use  of  the 
opportunities  here  found,  the  story  of  his 
life  can  best  illustrate. 

Mr.  Eggers  was  born  in  Brunswick, 
Germany,  on  October  21,  1849.  His 
early  years  were  spent  upon  a farm,  with 
intervals  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
neighborhood,  where  a quickness  of  ap- 
prehension and  natural  aptitude  enabled 
him  to  make  good  use  of  the  opportu- 
nities thus  offered.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
in  accordance  with  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  Germany,  he  was  set  to  learn 
a trade,  that  of  the  carpenter  being  selected 
in  his  case.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 


father  that  his  son  should  take  a course 
in  the  school  of  applied  science,  in  Holz- 
minden,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
Europe,  and  he  was  already  making  ar- 
rangements to  that  end,  when  he  was  met 
by  the  boy’s  earnest  desire  to  go  to 
America.  He  had  gained  some  idea  of 
the  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
chances  for  material  prosperity  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  and  nothing  less 
than  a personal  part  therein  would  satisfy 
his  ambition.  The  father  was  reluctant 
to  let  him  go,  but  after  three  months  of 
consideration,  and  finding  that  the  boy 
was  fully  set  upon  his  desire,  gave  his 
consent. 

Young  Eggers,  therefore,  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  found  himself  landed  in 
New  York,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Cincinnati  and  commenced  life  in  the 
new  world  as  a carpenter.  He  remained 
there  until  the  fall  of  1867,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Cleveland,  and  followed  his 
trade  until  1873,  when  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a blacksmith  shop  and  carriage 
works  on  Independence  street,  near  Broad- 
way, in  the  old  Fourteenth  ward.  He 
remained  there  until  1879,  when  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  and  engaged  in  the 
business  of  restoring  sulphuric  acid.  As 
his  family  did  not  like  to  reside  there,  he 
returned  to  Cleveland  in  1881  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  first 
on  Independence  street  and  finally  on 
Petrie  street  and  Huck  avenue,  where  he 
is  now  located.  He  possesses  at  present 
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by  far  the  largest  brick  yard  in  Cleveland, 
having  a capacity  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand brick  per  day.  He  has  also  a large 
tract  of  allotted  lands  on  Petrie  street ; 
is  interested  in  various  other  enterprises 
that  need  not  be  mentioned  here  but  that 
aid  in  the  material  development  of  Cleve- 
land, and  is  connected  as  a stockholder 
with  the  German  American  bank  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Eggers’  success  is  due  alto- 
gether to  his  inherent  ability,  shrewd 
business  sense  and  tireless  energy,  and 
to  the  fact  that  whatever  task  he  has  been 
set  to  do,  whether  at  the  carpenter’s  bench 
or  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  has  been 
done  with  a sturdy  good-will  and  with  all 
the  application  of  power  and  strength 
within  him. 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Eggers’  bent  of 
mind  and  liberal  spirit,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  has  from  the  first  taken  a deep 
interest  in  public  and  political  affairs,  and 
that  all  questions  touching  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people  or  the  honor  of  the 
American  flag  have  found  in  him  an  in- 
terested student  and  an  earnest  advocate. 
Allying  himself  with  the  Republican  party, 
he  gave  his  first  vote  for  Grant,  and  has 
cast  his  vote  for  each  Republican  Presi- 
dential nominee  from  that  day  to  this. 
Predisposed  by  nature  and  acquirements 
to  public  life,  and  personally  popular  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  it  was  a foregone 
conclusion  that  he  should  enter  upon  some 
phase  of  official  life,  and  that  he  should 
prove  a success  therein.  In  the  spring  of 
1874,  because  of  dissatisfaction  over  local 
questions  in  his  ward,  the  old  Fourteenth, 
he  was  pressed  into  service  as  an  Inde- 
pendent candidate  for  the  city  council, 
and  was  elected.  In  that  body  he  soon 


took  a prominent  place  as  one  of  its  most 
efficient  workers,  where  his  business  and 
mechanical  experience  and  sound  com- 
mon sense  were  applied  to  the  good  of  the 
general  public.  He  was  made  a member 
of  the  committee  on  gas  and  committee 
on  fire  and  water — two  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  of  the  council,  as  the 
board  of  fire  commissioners  had  not  yet 
been  created.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  for  the  fire  department,  and  by  his 
labors  largely  contributed  to  place  that 
branch  of  the  city  government  upon  the 
high  grounds  of  public  efficiency  where  it 
now  stands.  In  1875  Mr.  Eggers  was 
made  a member  of  the  committee  on 
ordinances,  committee  on  water-works 
and  committee  on  infirmary,  of  which 
latter  he  was  chairman.  In  the  capacity 
last  mentioned,  he  ever  had  the  good  of 
the  poor  at  heart,  and  introduced  many 
practical  measures  and  improvements  that 
had  their  benefit  as  a prime  object,  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  general  public.  It  was  while  a 
member  of  the  council  at  this  time  that 
Mr.  Eggers  was  a member  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
chief  of  the  fire  department  and  the 
general  management  of  that  branch  of  the 
service,  and  as  a result  of  which  much  was 
uncovered  and  improved,  and  a better 
order  and  method  of  management  inaug- 
urated. 

In  1878  Mr.  Eggers  was  nominated  and 
once  more  elected  to  the  council  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  He  was  again  made 
a member  of  the  committee  on  fire  and 
water,  on  that  of  military  and  also  of 
printing,  and  chairman  of  that  on  street 
railroads.  As  a member  of  the  military 
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committee,  he  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  idea  of  a public  armory,  and  it 
was  largely  by  his  energy  that  the 
measure  was  got  through,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  commodious 
and  useful  building  on  Champlain  and 
Long  streets  completed.  It  was  while 
in  the  body  during  this  term  of  ser- 
vice that  the  memorable  fight  was  made 
by  the  outside  wards  against  allowing 
the  sinking  fund  to  be  divided  among 
the  first  seven  wards,  and  because  of  which 
that  large  sum  of  money  was  saved  to  the 
general  tax-payers  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Eggers  was  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
determined  of  the  opposition  ; and  it  was 
upon  his  resolution  against  any  such  di- 
vision that  the  council  remained  in 
session  from  seven  o’clock  at  night  until 
daylight  of  the  next  morning,  and  the 
fight  won. 

In  April,  1879,  Mr.  Eggers  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  council  to  go  east,  as  has  been 
above  related.  After  his  return  he  was 
once  more  called  upon,  in  1883,  by  the 
Republicans  of  the  Fourteenth  ward  to 
represent  them  in  the  council.  His  popu- 
larity and  the  steady  growth  he  had  made 
in  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the 
people  are  illustrated  in  the  fact  that 
although  Mr.  John  Farley,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  mayor  in  that  election, 
carried  the  ward  by  five  hundred  majority, 
it  supported  Mr.  Eggers  by  a majority  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  As  the 
Democrats  were  in  control  of  the  council 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Eggers  was  relegated  in 
the  matter  of  committees  to  that  of  bath- 
houses and  that  upon  schools  ; but  he 
proved  himself  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  minority,  and  worked  effi- 


ciently for  the  interests  of  his  ward  and  of 
the  public  at  large.  It  was  by  him  that 
was  offered  the  declaratory  resolution  that 
opened  the  way  for  the  construction  of 
the  fine  new  Kingsbury  Run  bridge  ; and 
he  was  one  of  the  warmest  friends  and 
most  effective  supporters  of  the  measure 
all  the  way  through. 

In  1884  Mr.  Eggers  was  elected  by 
the  city  council  as  a citizen  member  of 
the  board  of  city  improvements,  receiving 
a nearly  if  not  quite  unanimous  vote  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  He 
served  one  year  in  that  important  and 
difficult  position,  proving  himself  an 
efficient  and  industrious  guardian  of  the 
city’s  interests.  It  was  during  that  year 
that  the  great  central  viaduct  was  under 
consideration,  and  Mr.  Eggers’  influence 
and  vote  were  steadfastly  given  in  its 
support.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  enumerate  the  measures  cf  utility  with 
which  he  was  identified  during  this  long 
term  of  municipal  service.  It  was  by  his 
means  that  an  engine-house  was  secured 
for  the  Fourteenth  ward ; and  his  devo- 
tion to  his  constituents,  and  aid  to  a new 
and  growing  part  of  the  city,  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  while  not  a foot 
of  gas  pipe  or  water  pipe  lay  in  the 
Fourteenth  ward  when  he  entered  the 
council,  both  were  soon  found  there  in 
abundance,  and  that  section  of  the  city 
entered  upon  a rapid  and  permanent 
growth,  which  it  has  since  held.  Among 
the  improvements  in  that  quarter  which 
Mr.  Eggers  has  aided,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Petrie  street  bridge,  which  has  enabled 
an  hitherto  inaccessible  portion  of  the  city 
to  gain  direct  access  to  Broadway,  and 
permitted  the  extension  of  two  lines  of 
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street  railway,  the  Brooklyn  and  the 
Broadway,  into  a new  suburb.  So  credit- 
able has  been  Mr.  Eggers’  record  as  a 
municipal  officer,  that  he  has  been  fre- 
quently urged  to  become  a candidate  for 
mayor,  but  has  invariably  declined  to  do 
so;  and  in  1885,  when  not  a candidate 
at  all,  he  was  given  forty-seven  votes  in 
the  Republican  city  convention,  which  was 
second  in  number  only  to  the  nominee. 

In  the  fall  of  1885  Mr.  Eggers  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
Cuyahoga  district  to  the  senate  of  the 
Sixty-seventh  General  Assembly  of  Ohio, 
and  elected.  He  took  his  seat  in  January 
of  1886,  and  during  the  two  sessions  of 
that  body,  proved  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  discreet  of  its  members.  He 
served  upon  the  following  committees  : 
Reform  and  industrial  schools,  of  which 
he  was  chairman  ; municipal  corporations, 
labor,  corporations  other  than  municipal, 
public  works,  penitentiary,  public  print- 
ing and  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Watchful  and  vigilant,  always  at  his  post 
of  duty,  and  seeking  to  serve  his  con- 
stituents by  better  means  than  the  making 
of  many  speeches,  he  made  one  of  the 
influential  members  of  that  body,  and 
served  to  the  general  satisfaction.  While 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
many  important  measures,  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  bill  he  intro- 
duced placing  the  manual  training  system 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Cleveland 
board  of  education,  and  also  the  bill  by 
which  that  board  was  selected  by  districts 
rather  than  by  wards. 

Mr.  Eggers  has  proved  himself  a gen- 
erous and  loyal  supporter  of  the  Repub- 


lican cause,  believing  in  harmony  in  the 
party,  a clear  expression  of  principles, 
devotion  to  the  people  and  a just  recog- 
nition of  all  the  rights  of  labor  as  well 
as  of  capital,  and,  where  possible,  a har- 
monious adjustment  of  all  questions  be- 
tween them.  He  has  always  supported 
the  doctrine  of  an  honest  currency,  and 
is  unqualified  in  his  opinions  as  to  the  need 
of  a tariff  that  shall  protect  American 
industries  and  secure  safely  to  the  laborer 
and  mechanic  the  fruits  for  which  he  toils. 
For  ten  years  he  has  been  a delegate  to 
all  the  state  conventions  of  his  party, 
and  has  been  often  urged  to  become  a 
candidate  for  some  state  office,  but  has 
invariably  declined. 

While  Mr.  Eggers  is  essentially  Ameri- 
can in  all  his  feelings  and  opinions,  he  still 
has  an  affection  for  the  fatherland  and  the 
German  people,  and  is  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  latter  in  many  regards. 
He  is  a member  of  their  various  societies, 
as  he  is  also  a Mason,  belonging  to  Con- 
cordia lodge  ; a Knight  of  Pythias,  etc. 
Genial,  whole-souled  and  generous,  with 
a strict  regard  for  his  word  and  an  honesty 
born  of  his  nationality  and  strict  education 
in  the  home  of  his  parents,  law-abiding 
and  patriotic,  he  is  a fine  example  of  the 
German-American  citizen,  and  a worthy 
example  of  what  thrift  and  brains  can  do 
when  matched  by  the  opportunities  open 
to  all  upon  this  side  of  the  sea.  Mr. 
Eggers  has  more  than  once  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  higher  honors 
than  have  yet  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  no  one  need  be  surprised  to  see  even 
the  most  pleasant  prophecies  of  his  friends 
realized.  J.  H.  K. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Canadian  Institute,  with  headquarters 
at  Toronto,  has  engaged  in  a work  that  com- 
mends itself  to  the  general  public,  whether 
north  or  south  of  the  great  lakes,  and  should 
be  encouraged  by  Canadians  and  Americans 
alike.  Its  purpose,  as  declared  recently,  is  to 
collect  and  incorporate  in  its  published  pro- 
ceedings reliable  data  respecting  the  political 
and  social  institutions,  the  customs,  ceremonies, 
beliefs,  pursuits,  modes  of  living,  habit,  ex- 
change, the  devolution  of  property  and  office 
which  obtain  among  the  Indian  peoples  of  the 
Dominion.  It  feels  that  “ this  department  of 
research  has  not  been  so  fully  cultivated  in 
Canada  as  its  importance  demands,  fears  that 
the  opportunity  of  gathering  and  carefully 
testing  the  necessary  facts  may,  with  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  European  civilization,  soon 
pass  away,  and  is  of  opinion  that  much  light 
may  be  cast  upon  the  genesis  and  growth  of 
government  as  well  as  upon  legal,  sociological 
and  economic  thought  by  an  accurate  study  of 
our  Indian  tribes  in  their  existing  conditions 
and  organizations.  Contributions  to  the  phi- 
lology of  the  Indian  tongues  and  additions  to 
their  folk-  or  myth-lore  will  be  welcomed  as 
heretofore.” 


The  managers  of  this  department  of  the  In- 
stitute’s work  add  that  it  “would  appear  from 
reports  published  in  the  newspapers  that  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  the  other  provinces  and 
the  territories  of  the  Dominion,  a considerable 
quantity  of  valuable  information  concerning 
our  Indian  peoples  is  reduced  to  writing,  but 
is  not  given  to  the  world  because  no  proper 
channel  has  been  established  for  its  dissemina- 
tion. This  institute  desires  to  draw  these  scat- 
tered rays  to  a focus  for  the  benefit  of  students 
at  home  and  abroad ; and  believes  that  investi- 
gators will  find  in  its  proceedings  (now  circu- 
lating among  members  in  Canada  three  hun- 


dred, foreign  societies  and  institutes,  four 
hundred)  that  avenue  of  communication  of 
which  they  have  been  so  long  in  need.  Pro- 
prietary rights  in  the  papers  may  be  reserved. 
For  some  years  the  Institute  has  given  special 
attention  to  collecting  and  classifying  specimens 
of  natural  history,  geology  and  Indian  archaeol- 
ogy, which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  In- 
stitute,  are  duly  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
donors.  Its  museum  includes  many  very  rare 
and  valuable  specimens,  which  are  open  for  in- 
spection and  study  every  lawful  day  from  I p.  m. 
to  6 p.  m.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Institute  to 
increase  its  collection  in  all  departments, 
enhance  its  public  usefulness  and  render  it 
worthy  of  the  Dominion  as  a national  institu- 
tion. Through  the  liberality  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  company,  the  Institute  is 
enabled  to  make  announcement  to  donors  and 
intending  donors  that  specimens  for  the 
museum  will  be  carried  over  the  company’s 
line  free  of  charge  in  packages  suitably  packed 
for  freight.” 


Space  for  this  announcement  is  gladly  given, 
as  this  work  has  been  undertaken  none  too 
soon,  and  every  day  that  passes  makes  it  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment.  When  the  Indian 
nations  that  once  owned  and  peopled  this  con- 
tinent shall,  like  their  companion,  the  buffalo, 
have  passed  away  and  become  extinct, 
the  world  of  coming  generations  will  wonder 
that  so  comparatively  little  has  been  left  on 
record  concerning  them.  The  personal  knowl- 
edge each  man  may  hold  may  seem  to  him  of 
little  interest  or  value  by  itself,  but  when  used 
to  add  to  or  corroborate  the  statements  of 
others,  it  may  assume  a weight  of  which  he  can 
have  no  conception.  This  general  call  for  in- 
formation should  be  promptly  answered  by 
everyone  who  can  contribute  at  all  to  the 
world’s  knowledge  of  the  Indian  races. 
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With  the  Marietta  Centennial  celebration, 
the  opening  of  the  grand  exposition  at  Cincin- 
nati and  the  dedication  of  a statue  to  the 
founder  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  has  made  of  July  a 
month  of  historical  memory  and  reminiscence. 
The  events  first  named  passed  off  with  all  the 
anticipations  of  those  who  had  them  in  charge 
fully  realized,  while  the  Cleveland  celebration 
was  a happy  occasion  in  every  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  monument  that  stands  so  proudly 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Public  Square 
not  only  honors  the  memory  of  Moses  Cleave- 
land  but  that  of  the  Early  Settlers’  association 
as  well.  In  last  month’s  issue  a sketch  of  that 
organization  was  given,  and  to  the  many  bene- 
fits it  has  already  conferred  upon  the  public 
this  bronze  and  granite  monument  must  now 
be  added.  Its  purchase  and  erection  was  com- 
menced by  the  association  in  the  face  of  dis- 
couragement ; but  the  men  who  had  helped 
build  the  city  were  not  of  the  stuff  to  be  de- 
terred, and  the  object  was  finally  accomplished. 
Moses  Cleaveland  and  his  surveyor’s  staff  are 
now  proudly  set  before  the  world  once  more 
upon  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  upon  which 
he  staked  out  his  little  city  near  a hundred 
years  ago. 

The  idea  that  has  thus  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  was  suggested  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Early  Settlers’  association  in  1880  by 
Samuel  E.  Adams,  who  was  orator  of  the  day, 
and  who,  on  the  day  of  dedication,  very  prop- 
erly occupied  the  same  position.  Monday, 
July  23,  was  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  and  the  exercises  were  largely 
those  of  dedication.  A business  meeting  was 
held  in  Music  Hall  in  the  forenoon,  at  which 
the  usual  reports  were  rendered,  and  the  offi- 
cers who  had  so  well  served  during  the  year 
past  were  reelected.  In  the  afternoon  the 
association,  escorted  by  the  Cleveland  Grays, 
marched  to  the  Public  Square,  where  an  im- 
mense audience  had  already  gathered.  As 
sickness  had  detained  the  president  of  the 
association,  Honorable  Harvey  Rice,  at  home, 
Honorable  John  Hutchins,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  was  compelled  to  preside.  Regret 


was  everywhere  felt  and  expressed  at  Mr. 
Rice’s  absence,  as  no  man  had  worked  harder 
than  he  to  secure  the  monument  and  make  the 
occasion  a success.  An  address  of  presentation 
to  the  city  prepared  by  him  was  read  by  the 
Honorable  A.  J.  Williams. 

When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  and 
the  preliminary  exercises  completed,  Mr.  Wil" 
liams  gave  the  signal  and  Thomas  Jones,  jr., 
secretary  of  the  association,  pulled  the  cord, 
and  the  starry  flag  about  the  statue  was 
pulled  and  Moses  Cleaveland,  in  all  the  glory 
of  new  bronze,  stood  forth.  A great  shout 
went  up  from  the  people.  The  concluding 
words  of  Mr.  Rice’s  address  of  presentation 
were  in  these  words:  “I  now,  in  behalf  of 

the  Early  Settlers’  association,  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  this  beautiful  monu- 
ment to  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  request  his 
honor,  Mayor  Babcock,  as  its  chief  magistrate, 
to  accept  it  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  city,  and 
as  the  property  of  the  city  for  all  time  to 
come.”  The  response  of  the  mayor  was  brief 
and  to  the  point.  The  inaugural  address  of 
S.  E.  Adams  and  other  speeches,  interspersed 
with  songs,  followed. 

A hymn,  written  by  President  Rice  for  the 
occasion,  was  sung  in  the  afternoon,  and  is 
well  worthy  preservation  in  this  connection  : 

’Twas  here,  when  nature  reigned  supreme. 

That  General  Cleaveland  trod  the  wild  ; 

And  saw  an  infant  in  his  dream, 

And  with  his  name  baptized  the  child. 

An  infant  then,  now  grown  a queen, 

Whose  charms  are  mirrored  in  the  wave 

Of  Erie’s  Lake — the  battle  scene, 

Where  victory  crowned  her  hero  brave. 

On  Erie’s  shore,  from  age  to  age, 

Our  city  still  shall  lift  her  spires  ; 

And  gem  with  stars  her  history’s  page. 

And  kindle  still  her  altar’s  fires. 

And  long  may  he — now  gone  from  earth — 

Survive  in  bronze  to  view  the  land, 

And  still  proclaim  our  city's  birth. 

With  staff  and  compass  in  his  hand. 

He  was  a man  of  heart  and  thought, 

And  ever  faithful  as  sincere  ; 

Who  with  high  aims  life’s  battle  fought 
And  crowned  with  honor  his  career. 
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Mr.  Isaac  Craig  of  Allegheny,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Maria  Bethune  Craig,  widow  of 
he  late  General  Henry  Knox  Craig,  who  died 
at  her  residence,  No.  1812  I street,  Washing- 
ton City.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Major 
Hunt,  an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  line  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  a descendant  of 
Peter  Faneuil,  who  in  1742  presented  Faneuil 
Hall  to  the  city  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Craig  was 
the  mother  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
The  eldest  son,  Benjamin  Faneuil  Craig,  M.  D., 
was,  until  his  death,  connected  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  author  of  several  scientific 
works.  The  second  son  of  Captain  John 
Neville  Craig  of  the  United  States  army  died 
in  1885.  The  third  son,  Presley  Oldham 
Craig,  a lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army, 
volunteered  in  Hunt’s  battery  at  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  and  was  killed  in  this  action. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Jane  Bethune,  is  the  wife 
of  General  Hawkins.  The  second  daughter, 
Mary,  now  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  General 
Hunt.  The  third  daughter,  Amelia  Neville,  is 
unmarried.  Belle,  the  fourth  daughter,  mar- 
ried   Berlin  of  the  United  States  army. 

Mrs.  Craig  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

The  record  of  another  year  shows  that  the 
Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Histor- 
ical society  is  yet  in  a prosperous  condition. 
Its  twenty-first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  July 
14,  in  the  rooms  at  the  building  of  the  Society 
for  Savings.  The  president,  Judge  C.  C.  Bald- 
win, called  the  meeting  to  order.  No  business 
of  importance  was  transacted  beyond  the  pres- 
entation of  the  reports  of  the  treasurer,  J.  B. 
French,  and  of  the  secretary,  D.  W.  Manches- 
ter. The  former  showed  the  receipts  during 
the  year  to  have  been  $1,644.80;  disburse- 
ments, $955.72  ; balance,  $689.08.  The  report 
was  referred  to  an  auditing  committee,  consist- 
ing of  H.  N.  Johnson  and  Douglas  Perkins. 
The  report  of  the  secretary  contains  some 
information,  interesting  as  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  society.  In  it,  it  is  stated  that  the 


following  publications  have  been  made  by  the 
society  during  the  past  two  years  : Tract  No. 

67,  “Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting,  1886;” 
tract  No.  68,  “ Memorial  of  Colonel  Whittle- 
sey;” tract  No.  69,  “Origin  and  Development 
of  the  Almanac ;”  tract  No.  70,  “ Pre-glacial 
Course  of  the  Rocky  River;”  tract  No.  71, 
“ First  United  States  Land  Survey  ;”  tract  No. 
72,  “Battle  of  the  Peninsula;”  tract  No.  73, 
“ Archaeology  of  Ohio.”  The  following  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  library  during  the 
last  year  : Bound  volumes,  1,072;  pamphlets, 

930;  newspapers,  bound  volumes,  70;  single 
papers,  300  ; total  additions,  2,372. 

The  additions  to  the  museum  have  numbered 
640.  There  have  been  received  325  manu- 
scripts and  950  letters,  postal  cards,  etc.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin;  vice- 

presidents,  D.  W.  Cross,  W.  P.  Fogg,  J.  H. 
Sargent  and  Sam  Briggs ; curators  to  fill  places 
made  vacant  by  expiration  of  term,  Amos 
Townsend,  P.  H.  Babcock  and  Douglas  Per- 
kins ; secretary,  D.  W.  Manchester ; treasurer, 
John  B.  French;  librarian,  D.  W.  Manchester. 


As  an  historical  document  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, the  following  address,  prepared  by  the 
Mormons  immediately  after  the  murder  of  the 
prophet  Smith  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  in  June, 
1844,  will  be  found  of  more  than  a passing 
interest : 

“ To  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints 
“ Deeply  impressed  for  the  welfare  of  all,  while  mourning 
the  great  loss  of  President  Joseph  Smith,  our  Prophet  and 
Seer,  and  President  Hyrum  Smith,  our  Patriarch,  we  have 
considered  the  occasion  demanded  of  us  a word  of  consola- 
tion. As  has  been  the  case  in  all  ages,  these  saints  have  fallen 
martyrs  for  the  truth’s  sake,  and  their  escape  from  the  per- 
secution of  a wicked  world,  in  blood  to  bliss,  only  strength- 
ens our  faith  and  confirms  our  religion  as  pure  and  holy. 
We,  therefore,  as  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  having 
the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  together  with  thousands  of  witnesses  for  Jesus 
Christ,  would  beseech  the  Latter-Day  Saints  in  Nauvoo 
and  elsewhere,  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  that  has  been  de- 
livered to  them  in  the  last  days,  abiding  in  the  perfect  law 
0/  the  Gospel.  Be  peaceable,  quiet  citizens,  doing  the 
works  of  righteousness,  and  as  soon  as  the  Twelve  and 
other  authorities  can  assemble,  or  a majority  of  them,  the 
onward  course  to  the  great  gathering  of  Israel,  and  the 
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final  consummation  of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
time,  will  be  pointed  out,  so  that  the  murder  of  Abel,  the 
assassination  of  hundreds,  the  righteous  blood  of  all  the 
holy  prophets  from  Abel  to  Joseph,  sprinkled  with  the  best 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  crimson  sign  of  remission, 
only  carries  conviction  ....  that  the  cause  is 
just  and  will  continue.  And  blessed  are  they  that  hold  out 
faithful  to  the  end,  while  apostates,  consenting  to  the  shed- 
ding of  innocent  blood,  have  no  forgiveness  in  this  world, 

7 


nor  in  the  world  to  come.  Union  is  peace,  brethren,  and 
eternal  life  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God.  Rejoice,  then,  that 
you  are  found  worthy  to  live  and  die  for  God.  Men  may 
kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  hurt  the  soul,  and  wisdom 
shall  be  justified  of  her  children.  Amen. 

“ W.  W.  Phelps, 

“W.  Richards, 

“ John  Taylor. 

“July  i,  1884.” 
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FRENCH  NAMES  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  MR.  COLLETT’S  ARTICLE  ON  PRO- 
FESSOR HINSDALE’S  BOOK. 

The  July  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History  contains  a criticism,  by  O.  W.  Collett, 
upon  Professor  Hinsdale’s  ‘ Old  Northwest.’  This 
paper,  in  some  of  its  details,  is  so  captious  that  I 
cannot  but  think  there  is  in  its  inspiration  a spice  of 
malice. 

I do  not  take  up  the  cudgel  for  Professor  Hins- 
dale, but  as  the  latter  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
quote  from  * Memorials  of  a Half  Century  ’ a pas- 
sage which  has  excited  the  reviewer’s  spite,  I cannot 
willingly  allow  another  to  suffer  under  short-com- 
ings for  which  I alone  am  responsible.  I ask,  there- 
fore, room  for  a brief  reply. 

The  book  from  which  Professor  Hinsdale  has 
quoted,  after  referring  to  the  custom  of  French  voy- 
ageurs  in  new  regions  to  bestow  upon  any  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  landscape  the  name  of  the  saint 
to  whom  the  day  of  the  discovery  is  dedicated  in  the 
church  calendar,  and  stating  that  the  saint  whose 
name  was  bestowed  upon  the  lake  referred  to  was 
not  the  headless  Saint  Clair,  goes  on  to  say  : “ The 
saint  whose  name  was  really  bestowed,  and  whose  day 
is  August  12,  is  the  female  ‘ Sainte  Claire,’  foundress 
of  the  order  of  Franciscan  nuns  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  known  as  Poor  Claires.  Clara  d’Assisi  was 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  a nobleman  of  great 
wealth,  who  early  dedicated  herself  to  a religious 
life,  and  going  to  church  on  a Palm  Sunday,  in  rich 
attire,  St.  Francis  cut  off  her  long  hair  and  threw 
over  her  the  coarse  robes  of  the  order.  She 
entered  the  convent  of  San  Damian o in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  her  family.  It  is  related  of  her 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Saracens  came  to 
ravage  the  convent,  she  arose  from  her  bed,  where 
she  had  been  long  confined,  and  placing  the  pyx, 
which  contained  the  host,  upon  the  threshold,  she 
kneeled  down  and  began  to  sing,  whereupon  the 
infidels  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.  Sancta 
Clara  is  a favorite  saint  all  over  Europe,  and  her 
fame  in  the  new  world  ought  not  to  be  spoiled — like 
the  record  of  the  dead  in  a battle  gazette — by  a mis- 
spelt name  !’’ 


To  this  passage  the  reviewer  takes  exception  in 
the  following  terms  (p.  262)  : Sainte  Claire’  is 

French,  not  English  ; and  1 Poor  Claires  ’ is  a 
jumble  of  both.  * Clara  d’Assisi  ’ is  not  English,  but 
should  be  Clara  of  Assisium  ; nor  is  ' Sancta  Clara  ’ 
[English].  ' Clarisses  ’ is  not  English,  nor  ' San  Dam- 
iano,’  but  St.  Damian.”  He  adds,  "As  persons, 
saints  are  of  this  or  that  nation ; as  saints,  they  have 
no  nationality.  The  names  derived  from  them  be- 
long to  the  world,  and  change  according  to  the 
language  in  which  they  are  used.” 

In  the  passage  quoted  the  feminine  name,  Sainte 
Claire,  is  given  in  the  language  used  at  the  bap- 
tism. Of  the  propriety  of  this  more  hereafter. 
Whether  the  order  of  nuns  alluded  to  has  or  has  not 
been  known  as  Poor  Claires  is  matter  of  history  and 
usage.  “Clara,”  or  Chiara,  is  Italian,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nun’s  nationality.  A Frenchman 
would  rightly  speak  of  her  as  “Clara  d’Assisi,’’ 
as  an  Englishman  might  say  “ Clara  of  Assisium,” 
provided  any  place  of  that  name  exists,  which  is  not 
the  case.  Assisium  is  not  Italian,  nor  is  it  English, 
but  ancient  Latin.  The  old  Umbrian  city  of  Pliny’s 
time  did  not  exist  in  Clara’s  day.  Her  birthplace  is 
Assisi,  which  occupied  its  site.  A writer  in  the  En- 
glish tongue,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  not 
that  of  the  French  voyageur,  may  rightly  use  the 
nun’s  native  appellation,  ' * Sancta  Clara.”  So  also 
1 * San  Damiano,"  and  not  St.  Damian.  Vide  guide- 
books for  Italy,  passim.. 

The  critic  proceeds,  “ The  title  and  name  of  her 
of  whom  there  is  question,  in  our  tongue  is  ‘ St. 
Clare.’”  True,  and  so  also  is  it  “St.  Clair.”  In 
fact  the  English  tongue  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  masculine  and  the  feminine  form,  and 
herein  lies  a solid  objection  to  the  Anglicizing  of  the 
name.  There  is  nothing  in  either  of  the  English 
ways  to  show  the  origin  of  the  name,  nor  whether  it 
is  derived  from  a male  or  a female  person.  The 
argument  is,  in  this  case,  strengthened  by  the  fact 
alluded  to,  that  there  existed  another  and  a male 
saint  having  the  surname  “ Clair,”  and  there  was 
also  a French  military  governor  in  the  northwest  of 
that  name,  to  whom  many  attribute  the  name  of  the 
lake. 

My  contention  is,  that  the  baptismal  name — the 
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name  actually  bestowed,  and  of  which  Dr.  Hinsdale 
justly  says,  ' ‘ the  present  name  is  a perversion  ’’ — is 
that  which  should  be  retained,  unaltered,  unangli- 
cized. And  for  this  contention  still  other  reasons 
exist.  Fortunately  Michigan  has  retained  a large 
proportion  of  the  names  originally  bestowed  upon 
its  lands  and  waters  by  its  French  habitants.  In- 
deed I hardly  know  another  instance  of  such  an 
unfortunate  Anglicization  as  the  one  in  question. 
The  present  population  may  sometimes  murder  the 
king's  French  in  the  pronouncing,  but  the  true 
spelling  remains,  and  if  the  name  eventually  became 
English,  it  is  by  the  adoption  of  its  French  form. 

Let  me  instance  of  rivers  : Au  Gres,  Pere  Mar- 
quette, Rouge,  Au  Sable  ; of  islands,  Aux  Galeto, 
Chapeau,  Grosse  Isle,  Isle  Royale,  La  Salle  ; of 
counties  and  towns,  a large  number,  of  which  I will 
name  only  Presque  Isle,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Nadeau, 
Charlevoix,  Detroit.  Stepping  across  our  boundary 
to  Wisconsin,  we  find  Prairie  du  Chene,  La  Crosse, 
Eau  Claire.  In  the  latter  we  have  the  feminine  form 
of  the  adjective  clair  (English,  clear)  attached  to  its 
feminine  noun,  and  the  original  name  properly  re- 
tained entire,  not  done  into  English,  as  our  sage 
critic  would  have  us  do  in  Michigan. 

Perhaps  our  wise  caviler  would  have  us  substitute 
for  our  cities  and  lakes  names  more  familiar  to  our 
tongues  than  their  French  originals — Rome,  Paris, 
Pekin,  Syracuse,  Geneva,  for  instance.  Or  he  may 
be  better  pleased  with  London,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, York,  Dover,  Thames  ; for  these  are  English, 
you  know.  Such  servile  copying  has  made  our  land 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  world.  No  ! let 
us  cling  to  our  historic  French  and  our  euphonious 
Indian  names,  which  have  a wealth  of  meaning, 
adaptation  and  suggestiveness  that  the  others  do 
not  possess. 

The  reviewer  extends  his  animadversions  to  some 
of  the  statements  copied  by  Dr.  Hinsdale,  which  to 
most  readers  will  have  little  of  historic  interest.  He 
denies  that  Clara’s  hair  was  cut  off  in  the  church  on 
Palm  Sunday  ; that  she  entered  the  convent  in  spite 
of  her  friends  ; that  she  sang  when  meeting  the  Sar- 
acens, "but  said  prayers.”  We  willingly  leave  to 
the  critic  to  decide  whether  on  this  occasion  the 
nun  sang  or  prayed,  or  whether  she  did  both,  or 
whether  she  "chaunted,”  as  some  authorities  have  it. 

With  more  reason,  it  may  be,  our  critic  denies 
that  Clara’s  tomb  is  in  Rome  ; that  she  dwelt  near  the 
Pantheon,  and  was  there  visited  by  Pope  Innocent 
IV.  But  had  he  been  candid  he  would  have  noticed 
that  these  items  are  given  on  the  authority  of  " F. 
Wey,  in  his  work  on  Rome,”  and  not  on  that  of  the 


author  of  ‘ Memorials,’  who  has  himself  stated  in  a 
note  the  fact  that  "Sta.  Clara  is  buried  not  in 
Rome,  but  A ssisi.”  At  the  worst,  I might  answer 
in  words  which  I remember  to  have  been  used  on 
a similar  occasion,  “ He  has  found  a few  grains  of 
chaff  in  a bushel  or  wheat ; let  him  take  them  for 
his  pains.” 

My  readers  may  now  judge  how  far  the  critic  is 
justified  in  saying,  “ The  author  thinks  her  (Clara’s) 
fame  ought  not  to  be  spoiled  by  a misspelt  name, 
yet  he  has  done  his  best  in  the  way  of  misspelling, 
confusing,  and  confounding.”  Mr.  Collett  is  high 
in  authority  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Missouri. 
His  position  should  give  him  access  to  the  best 
authorities  among  books,  and  his  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities may  be  turned  to  better  account  than  in  this 
kind  of  cynical  criticism.  Let  him  direct  them  into 
channels  of  more  profitable  research  and  believe  with 
the  poet, 

“ A man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made.” 

Bela  Hubbard. 

SOME  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 
History: 

I beg  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  publish- 
ers, that  printed  card-catalogues,  were  they  to  be 
had,  would,  probably,  be  adopted  by  most  libraries. 

The  catalogue  of  authors  might  be  first  taken  in 
hand. 

If  the  publisher  began  with  the  oldest  authors,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  books  issuing  from  the  press, 
and  completed  each  class  and  name  of  the  former 
as  he  progressed,  his  publication  would  be  in  imme- 
diate demand. 

What  I mean  by  complete  classes  may  be  illus- 
trated by  books  relating  to  Louisiana  or  Canada, 
for  instance,  which  should  be  as  a whole  fully  cata- 
logued before  taking  up  another  class  ; and  as  to 
names,  by  the  Hennepins,  which  should  include  all 
the  editions  and  translations.  Many  libraries  would 
be  glad  to  take  such  groups  entire,  whether  each 
card  was  or  was  not  represented  by  a corresponding 
volume  on  their  shelves.  I think  the  catalogue 
should  include  pamphlets. 

There  is  no  reason  why  what  is  written  cannot  be 
printed,  and  in  so  far  the  suggestion  is  practical. 
Whether  it  is  economically  practical  depends  upon 
whether  or  no  what  is  proposed  can  be  made  profit- 
able as  a commercial  venture. 
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The  introduction  of  such  a catalogue  would  cer- 
tainly be  slow,  unless,  from  the  start,  it  had  the  full 
confidence  of  those  who  expected  to  use  it.  For 
this  reason  none  but  a well-known  house  with  ample 
capital  should  undertake  the  publication,  as  such 
alone  could  guarantee,  in  advance,  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  work  and  a constant  supply  equal  to  any 
demand. 

As  the  first  outlay  must  necessarily  be  large  and 
the  constant  investment  considerable,  competition 
in  production  would  be  narrowed  at  the  start  ; and 


as  profit  could  be  earned  only  by  the  sale  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  cards,  it  is  not  likely  there  would 
be  rivalry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  customer  would  be  safe- 
guarded against  the  avarice  of  monopoly  by  his 
ability  at  all  times  to  supply  his  own  wants  in  the 
manner  at  present  in  use,  should  the  price  asked  for 
the  printed  card  be  unreasonable. 

Oscar  W.  Collett. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis,  July,  1888. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


‘ Marietta  Centennial  Number  Ohio  Ar- 
chaeological and  Historical  Quarterly,’ 
Vol.  II.,  No.  1.  June,  1888.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

This  is  a valuable  volume  of  near  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages,  profusely  illustrated, 
giving  a complete  history  of  the  great  centen- 
nial held  in  Marietta  in  April  last.  All  the 
addresses,  letters,  etc.,  are  included  in  full.  It 
has  been  prepared  at  great  expense  and  with 
the  minutest  care,  and  is  indeed  a credit  to  the 
society  by  which  it  is  sent  forth. 

* Footprints  of  the  Pioneers  in  the  Ohio 
Valley:  A Centennial  Sketch.’  By  W. 
H.  Venable,  LL.  D.  Published  by  the 
Ohio  Valley  Press,  Cincinnati.  Received 
of  Robert  Clarke  & Co. 

This  timely  volume  is  a cloth  bound  book  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages  and 
twenty-five  illustrations  by  Farny,  Burroughs 
and  others,  its  contents  embracing  an  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
descriptions  of  early  modes  of  travel  by  road 


and  river,  with  particulars  as  to  backwoods 
life,  customs,  houses,  furniture,  etc.  The  story 
is  told  in  the  charming  style  to  which  readers 
have  become  so  accustomed  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Venable  in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine. As  the  book  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
one  dollar,  the  demand  for  it  ought  to  be  great 
in  this  year  of  centennial  celebrations  in  Ohio. 

‘ Collections  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,’  Vol.  XI.  Edited 
and  annotated  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  society,  1888. 

All  that  has  been  said. of  the  volumes  pre- 
ceding this  can  be  repeated  in  the  present 
case.  Volume  eleven  is  a valuable  addition  to 
the  published  history  of  the  west. 


Pamphlets  and  minor  publications  : 

* Notes  on  Parkman’s  ‘ Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac,’ No.  1.  By  Oscar  W.  Collet,  secretary 
of  the  Missouri  State  Historical  society. 
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JOHN  WISE,  THE  FORGOTTEN  AMERICAN* 


In  what  is  now  Essex,  Massachusetts, 
but  then  called  Chebacco,  a part  of 
Ipswich,  on  April  8,  1725,  died  John 
Wise,  the  first  settled  minister  of  that 
parish,  who  had  preached  there  for 
forty-five  years.  The  parish  voted 
thirty  pounds  to  pay  his  funeral  ex- 
penses, which  included,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  time,  gold  rings  for 
the  bearers ; a banquet,  well  provided 

* The  chief  authorities  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  sketch  are  : 

A.  John  Wise. — ‘A  Vindication  of  New  England 
Churches.’  This  volume  also  contains  the  first 
treatise  : “The  Churches’  Quarrel  Espoused,”  and 
a Historical  Introductory  Notice,  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Clark,  D. D.  Boston,  i860. 

B.  Robert  Crowell. — ‘ History  of  Essex.’  Essex, 
1868. 

C.  ‘ History  of  First  Church  and  Parish,’  Essex, 
Massachusetts.  Salem,  1884. 

D.  H.  M.  Dexter. — ‘ Congregationalism  as  Seen 
in  its  Literature.’  New  York,  1880. 

I 


with  liquors,  for  the  general  public,  and 
a monument  for  the  grave  of  the  beloved 
pastor.  It  was  decided  that  John  Wise 
should  be  buried  on  the  top  of  the  knoll 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  burying-ground, 
that  his  body  might  rest  among  the 
graves  of  those  who  had  loved  and  hon- 
ored him  during  his  long  ministry.  And 
the  inscription  placed  on  the  monument 
closes  with  these  words  : 


E.  Moses  Coit  Tyler. — ‘ History  of  American  Lit- 
erature,’ two  volumes.  New  York,  1878. 

F.  ‘ The  Andros  Tracts  ; Prince  Society,’  Vol.  I. 
Boston,  1868. 

G.  J.  S.  Clark. — * Historical  Sketch  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  in  Massachusetts.’  Boston,  1858. 

H.  W.  B.  Sprague. — ‘Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,’  Vol.  I.  New  York,  1857. 

/.  J.  L.  Sibley. — ‘Harvard  Graduates,’  Vol.  II. 
Cambridge,  1873. 

J.  ‘Memorial  History  of  Boston,’ four  volumes. 
Boston,  1880. 
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For  talents,  piety  and  learning,  he  shone 
As  a star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

This  inscription  sets  forth  a large 
claim  for  John  Wise  ; and,  never  heaving 
seen  his  name  in  any  of  the  school 
histories  of  America,  we  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  this  as  another  example  of 
that  exaggeration  which  makes  monu- 
mental inscriptions  notoriously  untruth- 
ful. For,  we  naturally  say,  a star  of  the 
first  magnitude  would  not  have  been 
lost  sight  of  so  soon.  And  lost  sight  of 
John  Wise  has  been,  and  that  too,  most 
completely. 

In  the  whole  range  of  American  mag- 
azine literature,  where  a great  many 
obscure  men,  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  of  history,  have  been  elaborately 
described,  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
Chebacco  pastor. 

We  naturally  turn  first  to  ‘ Appleton’s 
American  Cyclopaedia  ’ to  discover 
something  of  the  man  once  so  great, 
but  his  name  is  not  there.  We  say  to 
ourselves,  that  if  he  ever  wrote  anything 
we  shall  find  it  mentioned  in  Duy- 
jckinck’s  ponderous  volumes,  but  no 
such  record  exists  there.  When  we 
consult  Griswold’s  ‘ Prose  Writers  of 
America,’  where  such  commonplace 
men  as  Walsh,  Wheaton  and  Fay  are 
given  honorable  mention,  we  discover 
no  trace  of  John  Wise. 

Lossing  brought  together  a good 
many  obscure  people  in  his  book  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  Sketches  of 
Eminent  Americans,  but  this  name  is  not 
even  in  his  long  list.  Nor  do  we  find 
it  in  Hunt’s  ‘ American  Biographical 
Panorama,’  where  many  forgotten  Amer- 
icans are  embalmed.  But,  perhaps,  if 
forgotten  at  home  in  this  generation,  he 


may  have  been  honored  abroad  in  former 
years.  So  we  turn  to  the  ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’  edited  by  Chalmers  and 
published  in  London  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  in  thirty-two  large  volumes, 
but  there  is  no  John  Wise  there. 

He  was  a Massachusetts  man,  we  re- 
member ; so  we  go  to  the  Massachu- 
setts historians  to  inquire  if  they  have 
seen  this  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
But  Barry  does  not  mention  him  ; and 
in  the  many  volumes  of  the  ‘ Proceed- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  ’ there  is  only  the  briefest  refer- 
ence to  him  as  a mere  name  among 
scores  of  others.  There  seems  to  be 
no  use  of  looking  farther,  and  yet  we 
remember  that  Brooks  Adams  has  just 
written  a book  on  the  4 Emancipation 
of  Massachusetts,’  full  of  marvelous 
things  that  nobody  ever  thought  of  be- 
fore, and  perhaps  he  has  discovered  this 
long  lost  Chebacco  luminary.  But  even 
Brooks  Adams  has  never  apparently 
heard  of  this  clergyman,  and  if  he  had, 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  so  se- 
vere with  clergymen  in  general. 

Only  one  resort  is  now  left  and  that 
is  Bancroft.  Yes,  here  we  find  John 
Wise.  But  only  a passing  allusion  is 
made  to  him  in  connection  with  Gov- 
ernor Andros.  Bancroft  appears  to 
quote  a remarkable  sentence  from  John 
Wise  respecting  Democracy  ; but  as  he 
gives  no  reference,  we  cannot  discover 
from  his  history  whether  the  Chebacco 
pastor  ever  wrote  any  books  or  exerted 
any  considerable  influence.  From  Ban- 
croft we  naturally  turn  to  Palfrey’s  ‘ His- 
tory of  New  England.’  Here  we  find  a 
longer  account  of  the  same  incident ; 
but  there  is  no  reference  to  his  writings 
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and  no  mention  of  his  influence  upon 
the  church  affairs  of  New  England. 

But  having  this  clew,  we  infer  that,  if 
a distinguished  patriot,  a great  advocate 
of  Democracy,  we  shall  learn  something 
about  him  in  Frothingham’s  ‘ Rise  of  the 
Republic  ;’  but  John  Wise  is  there  given 
no  recognition.  And  stranger  still,  he 
is  not  recognized  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his 
chapter  : “ Sentiment  of  Independence: 
Its  Growth  and  Consummation,”  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  ‘ The  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America. ’ It  occurs 
to  us,  however,  that  having  been  a min- 
ister he  may  have  written  something 
about  church  government  which  made 
him  seem  great  to  his  neighbors,  but 
which  has  had  no  interest  to  the  world 
at  large.  So  we  turn  aside  and  look  at 
Punchard’s  ‘ History  of  Congregation- 
alism,7 in  five  stout  volumes  ; but  the 
Chebacco  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
does  not  shine  there.  Samuel  Mather, 
whose  father  was  a neighbor  of  John 
Wise,  wrote  a notable  book  respecting 
the  New  England  churches,  and  he 
surely  would  have  mentioned  John  Wise 
if  he  had  any  prominence  in  his  day;  but 
his  name  is  not  in  ‘ Mather's  Apology.’ 

It  seems  evident  that  this  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  has  suffered  a total 
eclipse.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
name,  John  Wise,  was  even  put  in  print 
a dozen  times  during  the  first  half  of 
the  century ; and  at  present,  perhaps, 
not  one  in  every  hundred  university 
graduates  in  the  whole  Nation  knows 
anything  of  this  truly  mighty  man  of 
Chebacco.  For,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was 
in  truth  a star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  first  attempt  to  give  John  Wise 
the  honor  due  him  was  made  by  Dr.  J. 


S.  Clark  in  a little  book,  entitled,  ‘ A 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  in  Massachusetts,’  and  pub- 
lished in  1858  ; though  Dr.  Robert 
Crowell,  in  a brief  ‘ History  of  Essex,’ 
printed  five  years  before,  had  done 
something  to  rescue  him  from  un- 
merited obscurity.  But  these  books 
were  not  of  popular  character,  and  hence 
they  spread  his  name  but  a little  way. 

In  i860  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Publication  reprinted  the  two  short 
pamphlets  upon  which  his  fame  once 
rested  and  from  which  mighty  influ- 
ences once  flowed.  Together  they 
make  a volume  of  two  hundred  pages, 
which  takes  its  name,  e A Vindication 
of  the  Government  of  New  England 
Churches,’  from  the  pamphlet  last  writ- 
ten and  first  printed  in  1717.  But  the 
vindication  of  John  Wise  himself,  as  a 
man  entitled  to  honor  as  a star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  was  first  made  by  Moses 
Coit  Tyler,  in  his  ‘ History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,’  issued  in  1878,  where 
he  uses  this  language  : John  Wise 

“ was  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant 
prose-writer  produced  in  this  country 
during  the  Colonial  times.”  The  ac- 
complished editor  of  the  Congregation- 
alist , Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter,  in  his 
elaborate  work,  ‘ Congregationalism  as 
Seen  in  its  Literature,’  and  in  an  ad- 
dress on  John  Wise,  delivered  in  1883, 
at  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
church  in  Essex,  Massachusetts,  has 
done  good  service  in  giving  a full  and 
appreciative  description  of  the  man 
and  his  influence  upon  Congregational 
churches.  From  these  facts  it  appears 
that  only  within  the  last  ten  years  has 
there  been  any  adequate  notice  taken 
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of  John  Wise  by  any  American  writer. 

But  neither  Tyler  nor  Dexter  has 
given  a sufficiently  full  analysis  of  his 
exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  civil 
government ; nor  has  either  traced  in 
detail  the  influence  of  John  Wise’s 
thought  as  a factor  in  the  preparation 
for  the  American  Revolution. 

John  Wise  was  born  at  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  about  the  seventh  of 
August,  1652,*  being  the  fifth  child  and 
third  son  of  Joseph  Wise,  who,  in  his 
younger  days,  had  been  a serving  man. 
And  though  born  of  humble  parents,  he 
enjoyed  two  great  advantages  as  a boy 
— being  a parishioner  of  the  saintly  John 
Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  and 
also  being  an  attendant  at  the  Roxbury 
free  school,  where  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  Harvard  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  a class 
of  four  in  1673,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

In  his  day  he  ranked  high  as  a 
scholar,  and  his  writings  show  that  his 
reputation  was  well  deserved.  He  was 
a thorough  and  wide  student,  but  more 
than  all  else,  he  was  a clear,  vigorous 
and  original  thinker. 

After  several  years  spent  in  prepara- 

*This date  is  given  upon  the  supposition  that 
John  Wise  was  baptized  eight  days  afterbirth,  which 
was  then  the  custom  in  New  England.  The  date 
of  his  baptism  is  given  August  15, 1652,  in  ' Farmer’s 
Genealogical  Register,’  which  would  make  the  date 
of  his  birth  August  7. 

Farmer  is  followed  by  Savage  in  * Genealogical 
Dictionary  of  New  England  by  Sprague  in  ' Annals 
of  American  Puipit  by  Clark  in  ' Historical  Intro- 
ductory Notice,’  and  by  Sibley  in  1 Harvard  Gradu- 
ates.’ 

But  Crowell,  in  ‘ History  of  Essex,’  simply  wrote 
July,  while  Dexter,  by  what  authority  is  not  stated, 
in  his  address  on  John  Wise,  printed  in  the  ' His- 
tory of  the  First  Church  and  Parish/  Essex,  Massa- 
phusetts,  gives  July  it;. 


tion  for  the  ministry  and  in  preaching 
in  various  churches  as  a candidate — an 
experience  which,  if  somewhat  trying, 
was  calculated  to  broaden  his  mind  and 
give  him  a practical  view  of  life — he 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Chebacco 
church,  to  which  he  had  preached  for 
three  years,  on  August  12,  1683. 

This  parish  had  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  being  set  off  as  a distinct 
church  from  the  Ipswich  parish.  As  it 
so  often  happened  in  those  days,  the 
old  parish  objected  to  such  a division, 
because  it  reduced  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  parent  organization. 
And  an  incident,  which  occurred  in  the 
struggle  between  the  old  Ipswich  parish 
and  these  outlying  farm  people  of  the 
Chebacco  neighborhood  who  wished  to 
set  up  as  a church  by  themselves,  is 
illustrative  of  those  times  and  shows  of 
what  stuff  our  forefathers  and  fore- 
mothers were  made  : 

The  Chebacco  people  got  together  all 
the  timber  and  materials  for  building  a 
meeting-house  before  they  had  been 
granted  leave  to  exist  as  a separate  par- 
ish. They  were  somewhat  stiff-necked, 
and  they  proposed  to  force  the  ways  of 
Providence  by  having  a meeting-house 
anyway.  The  Ipswich  authorities, 
however,  hurried  to  Boston  and  ob- 
tained an  order  from  the  general  court 
prohibiting  the  Chebacco  people  from 
erecting  the  meeting-house  as  they  in- 
tended. When  the  news  reached  Che- 
bacco, some  quick-witted  woman  sug- 
gested that  this  order  was  directed 
solely  against  the  Chebacco  men  ; and 
acting  upon  this  suggestion,  a company 
of  women  went  to  work  among  their 
friends  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Man- 
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Chester  and  Gloucester  and  collected 
enough  men  to  come  and  put  up  the 
frame  of  the  meeting-house.  The  Che- 
bacco  women  generously  provided  them 
a good  supper  at  the  close  of  their  la- 
bor, while  the  Chebacco  men  simply 
looked  on  and  enjoyed  the  affair  in  si- 
lence. 

So  these  farmers’  wives  outwitted  the 
general  court  itself  and  got  their  meet- 
ing-house well  started.  And  a church 
with  such  enterprising  and  independent 
spirits  had  a worthy  and  congenial  pas- 
tor in  John  Wise. 

The  terms  of  his  settlement  over  the 
second  church  at  Ipswich  illustrate  the 
primitive  methods  of  the  time  from 
which  we  have  so  far  departed.  They 
gave  John  Wise  outright  ten  acres  of 
good  land  ; agreed  to  build  and  keep  in 
repair  a substantial  parsonage  ; allowed 
him  the  use  of  the  parsonage  lands  and 
the  strangers’  contributions  ; and  prom- 
ised him  an  annual  salary  of  ^20  in 
money,  £ 40  worth  of  grain,  forty  cords 
of  oak  wood  and  eight  tons  of  salt  hay 
— a very  liberal  support  for  those  days. 
Thus,  by  1685,  John  Wise  was  well  estab- 
lished in  his  work  at  Chebacco  parish. 
The  meeting-house  was  finished  ; the 
parsonage  was  occupied  by  his  growing 
family — he  had  been  married  in  1678; 
his  people  were  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  thrifty  of  the  New  England 
yeomanry,  and  Boston  was  only  thirty 
miles  away. 

In  personal  appearance  John  Wise 
was  tall  and  sturdy  and  broad-shoul- 
dered ; a man  of  great  muscular  strength 
and  physical  endurance ; in  bearing, 
dignified  but  not  haughty  ; in  conver- 


sation, most  affable  and  simple  ; in 
speech,  incisive  and  straightforward ; 
in  the  pulpit,  clear,  earnest  and  elo- 
quent, speaking  in  a deep,  strong  voice  ; 
withal  a man  of  great  good  cheer  and 
obliging  carriage,  with  none  of  the 
starchy  formalism  and  gloomy  aspect  so 
characteristic  of  the  clerical  profession 
at  that  time.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
no  man  ever  went  out  of  his  presence 
sorrowful. 

In  his  youth  he  had  great  fame  as  a 
wrestler,  and  then  wrestling  was  an  in- 
nocent pastime,  rather  than  a brutal 
device  for  gambling,  as  at  present. 
And  when  he  had  been  settled  at  Che- 
bacco many  years,  a certain  noted 
wrestler,  Captain  Chandler,  went  all  the 
way  from  Andover  to  try  his  skill  and 
strength.  The  parson,  reluctant  at  first, 
doubtless  felt  that  he  ought  to  teach  the 
blustering  hero  a lesson,  so  he  took 
hold  of  the  Andover  giant  and  quickly 
laid  him  on  his  back  ; and  as  his  antag- 
onist was  not  satisfied  with  a single  trial, 
he  laid  him  a second  time  on  his  back 
and  then  tossed  him  over  the  fence, 
whereat  the  vanquished  captain  called 
out  that  he  had  had  enough,  and  that  if 
he  would  throw  his  horse  over  after  him 
he  would  be  off.  This  amusing  story  is 
doubtless  a tribute]  not  only  to  the 
physical  powers  of  the  Chebacco  pas- 
tor but  also  to  the  abounding  good  na- 
ture and  massive  common  sense  of  the 
man. 

John  Wise  had  no  more  than  fairly 
settled  into  his  parish  work  before  a 
serious  crisis  occurred  in  New  England 
affairs.  In  1684  the  charter  of  the  col- 
ony was  declared  vacated  ; and  late  in 
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the  year  1686  Sir  Edmund  Andros  came 
over  as  governor.  And  Boston  especially 
was  disquieted.  Andros  went  wrong 
more  from  blindness  than  from  evil  in- 
tent ; and,  being  ignorant  of  the  char- 
acter and  inherent  tendencies  of  New 
England  society  and  allying  himself 
with  the  Tory  element,  he  placed  him- 
self where  friction  was  inevitable.  By 
certain  innovations,  harmless  in  the 
main,  he  made  himself  felt  as  a despot. 
He  imposed,  in  1687,  without  any  au- 
thority from  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  a general  tax  of  a pence  on  a 
pound,  besides  certain  other  custom 
duties.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  this 
tax,  but  the  way  in  which  it  was  im- 
posed, that  created  opposition. 

When  the  order  came  to  Ipswich  for 
the  town  to  appoint  an  officer  to  levy  and 
collect  the  tax,  it  found  John  Wise  alert 
and  ready  for  action  ; and  on  Sunday, 
August  31,  1687,  he  doubtless  consulted 
between  meetings  with  his  leading  men 
about  the  situation.  The  result  was  that 
on  the  morrow,  Monday,  he  went  with 
John  Andrews  and  William  Goodhue  over 
to  the  centre  of  Ipswich,  then  the  second 
town  in  Massachusetts  bay,  and  at  the 
house  of  John  Appleton  a caucus  was 
held  to  mature  a plan  of  action  for  the 
town-meeting,  which  had  been  called  for 
the  next  day,  and  it  was  decided  to  ad- 
vise the  people  to  resist  the  payment  of 
such  taxes. 

The  next  day  came  the  town-meeting 
where  the  question  : Should  they  ap- 

point a commissioner  to  levy  and  collect 
the  taxes  or  should  they  resist  ? had  to 
be  met.  The  citizens  of  Ipswich  were  a 
serious,  quiet,  but  determined  band,  fully 


prepared  to  assert  their  rights.  John 
Wise,  who  was  regarded  as  their  leader, 
made  a bold  and  impressive  speech,  full 
of  patriotic  spirit,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated resistance,  claiming  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  taxed  without  their  own  con- 
sent ; and  he  urged  his  fellow  townsmen 
to  stand  to  their  privileges  at  all  hazard. 
This  occurred,  we  must  remember,  ninety 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ; and  this  speech  of  John  Wise  was, 
as  Rufus  Choate  said,  the  first  expression  on 
these  shores  of  that  doctrine,  “ no  taxa- 
tion without  representation,”  which  after- 
wards became  the  watch  word  of  Amer- 
ican patriotism.* 

John  Wise  stated  the  issue  clearly  and 
forcibly  : Let  us  not  pay  the  tax,  because 

* This  statement  is  not  precisely  true,  and  yet  in  a 
sense  it  is  correct.  From  Convers  Francis'  “ Sketch 
of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,”  it  appears  that  Rev. 
George  Phillips,  as  early  as  1632,  on  the  same 
ground,  opposed  the  order  of  the  general  court, 
which  called  upon  that  town  for  £ 8 to  help  build  a 
stockade  at  what  is  now  Cambridge.  But  this  was 
simply  asserting  the  political  birthright  of  every  En- 
glish freeman,  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Charter. 
And  even  John  Wise’s  action  involved  in  principle 
only  what  might  be  expected  of  every  brave  English- 
man. But  the  differences  between  Phillips  and  Wise 
were  these  : 1.  Phillips  made  his  opposition  in  a 

general  way  and  withdrew  from  his  position  ; Wise 
took  his  action  as  the  result  of  a deep  and  original 
view  of  the  true  nature  of  government ; he  stuck  to 
his  position  and  suffered  for  his  action.  2.  What 
Phillips  did  had  no  particular  influence  ; but  what 
Wise  did  served  to  educate  the  public  mind  for  one 
of  the  most  momentous  struggles  of  modern  times. 
Phillips  deserves  our  respect  for  his  word  of  protest, 
but  his  mild  action,  taken  in  those  early  days,  when 
the  whole  problem  of  government  was  so  primitive, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  Wise’s  heroic  deed,  which 
commands  our  admiration  because  an  act  which 
was  the  practical  application  of  a deep  philosophy  of 
civil  government  in  a time  which  put  patriotism  at  a 
severe  test.  See  also  D.  Hamilton  Hurd — * History 
of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,’  p.  1164. 
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it  has  not  been  imposed  by  our  repre- 
sentatives. And  the  town-meeting  unan- 
imously adopted  the  following  declaration, 
which  he  doubtless  drew  up : 

The  town  then  considering  that  the  said  Act  doth 
infringe  their  Liberty,  as  free-born  English  subjects 
of  His  Majesty  by  irrterfering  with  the  Statute  Laws 
of  the  Land,  by  which  it  was  Enacted  that  no  Taxes 
should  be  Levied  upon  the  Subjects  without  consent 
of  an  Assembly  chosen  by  the  Freeholders  for  as- 
sessing of  the  same,  they  do  therefore  vote  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  choose  a Commissioner  for  such 
an  end  without  said  privilege  ; and  moreover  con- 
sent not  that  the  Select-men  do  proceed  to  lay  any 
such  rate  until  it  ]pe  appointed  by  a General  Assem- 
bly concurring  with  the  Governour  and  Council. 

This  was  the  First  American  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  made  a score  of  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Franklin,  and  two  score 
years  before  the  birth  of  Samuel  Adams 
and  Patrick  Henry.  To  set  themselves 
thus  directly  in  opposition  to  the  royal  gov- 
ernor without  any  consultation  with  their 
neighboring  towns,  was  the  act  of  a bold 
and  hardy  patriotism.  Here  was  laid  down 
thus  early  the  very  principles  upon  which 
the  struggle  for  American  independence 
was  fought  out ; and  John  Wise  deserves 
to  be  known  and  honored  as  the  Grand- 
father of  the  Revolution. 

That  this  was  the  first  action  of  the 
kind  taken  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  a pamphlet  written 
just  after  the  fall  of  Andros  by  his  friend, 
John  Palmer,  who,  of  course,  described 
this  incident  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Tory  : 

By  the  Persons  said  to  be  severely  Fined,  for 
peaceably  objecting  against  raising  of  Taxes  with- 
out an  Assembly,  I conjecture  are  meant  the 
Ipswich-men,  who  were  so  far  from  a peaceable  ob- 
jecting, that  they  assembled  themselves  in  a riotous 
manner,  and  by  an  instrument  conceived  in  Writ- 
ing, did  Associate  and  oblige  themselves  to  stand  by 


each  other  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  and 
by  their  example,  influenced  their  Neighbors  to  do 
the  like. 

Some  other  towns,  as  indicated  here, 
did  take  similar  action,  but  the  distinction 
of  priority  and  leadership  evidently  be- 
longs, from  Palmer’s  statement,  to  John 
Wise  and  Ipswich — a fact  which  neither 
Bancroft,  Palfrey,  nor  Dexter  has  men- 
tioned. 

For  this  bold  and  patriotic  action,  John 
Wise,  with  five  of  his  fellow  townsmen, 
was  arrested,  put  in  jail  in  Boston,  and 
there  kept  for  many  days,  being  denied 
habeas  corpus.  These  Ipswich  men  were 
at  length  tried  by  insolent  judges  ard 
convicted  by  a packed  jury ; and  the 
Chebacco  pastor  was  fined  ^50  and  costs, 
about  jQ 30  more,  deprived  of  his  minis- 
terial office  and  put  under  a ^1000  bond 
to  keep  the  peace.*  It  is  recorded  that  at 
the  trial,  John  Wise  spoke  stoutly  in  de- 
fense of  himself  and  fellow  townsmen, 
and  pleaded,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  rights  of  an  Englishman 
as  laid  down  in  Magna  Charta. 

Less  than  two  years  later,  however,  the 
revolution  in  England  freed  Massachu- 
setts from  Andros.  And  when  he  was 
gone,  the  Ipswich  people  sent  John  Wise 
to  Boston  as  their  representative,  and  he 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  government.  The  town  at  length 
paid  the  fines  and  costs  imposed  upon  its 
patriotic  citizens  ; while  John  Wise,  it  is 
said,  recovered  damages  from  Judge  Dud- 
ley, who  presided  at  his  trial  and  refused 
him  habeas  corpus.  Thus  ended  a re- 
markable prelude  to  the  Revolution. 

The  crowning  victory  of  John  Wise’s  life, 
in  which  he  successfully  set  forth  and  de- 
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fended  the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
political  system,  was,  however,  won  over  a 
far  different  foe.  The  Mathers — Richard, 
Increase  and  Cotton— father,  son  and  grand- 
son, constituted  the  intellectual  regency  of 
Boston  for  a full  century.  They  were  all 
able  and  scholarly  men,  but  aristocratic  in 
temperament,  dictatorial  in  spirit  and 
ambitious  in  church  affairs.  They  were 
anxious  to  be  at  the  head,  and  loved  posi- 
tion and  authority.  And  there  was  not 
quite  scope  enough  for  their  ecclesiastical 
ambition  in  the  simple  congregational 
polity  of  the  New  England  churches,  which 
were  democracies  pure  and  simple ; each 
society  being  an  absolutely  independent 
unit,  vested  with  authority  to  ordain  its 
ministers  and  to  manage  all  its  affairs  with- 
out reference  to  any  ecclesiastical  synod 
or  court  whatever.  Their  ministers  even 
had  no  special  privileges,  and  could  exer- 
cise no  priestly  power  over  their  own 
people.  But  the  Mathers  were  inclined 
to  assume  clerical  authority  ; and  in  many 
cases  they  did  rule  with  a high  hand,  but 
what  they  exercised  was  simply  that  force 
of  character  which  belonged  to  them  as 
superior  men.  They  were  instiumental 
in  forming  an  association  of  ministers,  in 
and  about  Boston ; and,  very  naturally, 
the  association,  after  a time,  began  to  feel 
its  importance  and  assume  a certain 
amount  of  authority. 

Finally,  in  1705,  this  Boston  association 
of  ministers  formulated  and  published 
Sixteen  Proposals  in  which  an  innocent- 
looking system  was  set  forth,  by  which 
the  Mathers  and  their  friends  urged  that 
abuses  could  be  very  easily  corrected, 
while  by  it  great  good  would  be  done  to 
the  churches. 


The  two  chief  innovations  contemplated 
by  these  Proposals  were : First,  That 

associations  of  ministers,  like  that  at  Bos- 
ton, pass  upon  the  qualification  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  and  decide  who 
were  and  who  were  not  fit  for  the  pulpit, 
a privilege  which  before  this  had  belonged 
to  every  local  congregation  or  parish. 
This,  by  taking  authority  from  each 
church  and  giving  it  to  the  ministers 
alone,  was  a long  step  toward  a hierarchy. 
Second,  That  a standing  council  be  formed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
churches,  and  to  adjust  church  differences; 
and  the  decisions  of  this  council  were  to 
be  looked  upon  as  final  and  decisive. 
These,  however  innocent-looking,  were 
radical  departures  from  the  established 
customs  of  the  independent  churches  of 
New  England;  and  they  would  take  away 
from  each  church  its  right  to  decide  who 
was  fit  to  be  its  minister,  while  they  would 
set  up  a tribunal  with  authority  superior 
to  the  individual  church,  whose  liberty 
would  be  seriously  threatened  ; indeed,  it 
would  in  the  end  have  been  subverted  had 
these  Proposals  been  adopted. 

But  John  Wise  read  these  Proposals  in 
his  quiet  Chebacco  study,  saw  at  a glance 
their  menace  to  independency,  and  under- 
stood their  aristocratical  tendency  ; and  he 
forthwith  began  to  ruminate  upon  them, 
hoping,  doubtless,  that  the  churches  were 
too  firmly  established  in  their  liberties  to 
be  led  away  by  this  dangerous  innovation. 
But  when  he  saw  a similar  plan  actually 
adopted  in  neighboring  Connecticut,  he 
put  on  his  armor  and  went  forth  to  battle. 
The  man  who  was  brave  enough  to  op- 
pose Andros  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
Mathers.  In  1710  he  published  a pam- 
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phlet  of  about  one  hundred  pages,  entitled, 

‘ The  Churches’  Quarrel  Espoused.’ 
The  pamphlet  is  in  the  form  of  an  indict- 
ment against  each  of  the  Sixteen  Proposals. 
And  in  it  he  attacked  the  Boston  scheme 
with  keenest  logic,  most  masterly  ridicule, 
and  withering  sarcasm.  “ An  excoriating 
satire  ” is  what  Dr.  Clark  well  calls  it.  In 
this  short  treatise,  John  Wise  asserted  the 
absolute  independence  of  each  local  con- 
gregation with  cogent  reasonings  and 
powerful  eloquence.  The  Proposals  were 
completely  annihilated  ; even  the  Mathers 
themselves  never  attempted  a word  in  re- 
ply. This  is  the  first  American  writing  where 
learning,  humor  and  sarcasm  are  combined 
by  the  literary  spirit ; and,  in  this  respect, 
it  marks  a new  era  in  American  litera- 
ture. 

And  this  pamphlet  remains  to-day  the 
most  thoroughly  American  exposition  of 
church  polity  ever  produced  in  this 
country,  while  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  to- 
gether with  its  companion  pamphlet  on  the 
same  subject,  it  has  exerted  in  this  country 
a deeper  ecclesiastical  influence  than 
any  other  writing  of  an  American  author. 
At  a critical  moment  it  put  a decisive  stop 
to  the  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  ministers;  it  established  local  congre- 
gations in  their  independence  for  all  time 
to  come ; and  it  has  repeatedly  been  used 
in  the  highest  courts  as  an  authority  upon 
the  questions  of  which  it  treats.  And 
Dr.  Dexter  well  says  of  John  Wise’s  argu- 
ment, that  he  knows  of  nothing  equal  to 
it  “ for  density,  for  clearness,  for  largeness 
of  vision,  for  conclusiveness  and  for 
general  ability  and  beauty  of  style.” 

A demand  for  its  republication  some 
five  years  later  by  neighboring  clergymen, 


led  John  Wise  to  write  a more  thorough 
treatise  on  the  same  subject.  This  second 
discussion  proceeded  along  broader  lines, 
went  further  into  fundamental  principles 
and  was  more  devoted  to  the  exposition 
of  general  truths  than  to  ridicule.  This 
pamphlet  he  called,  ‘ A Vindication  of  the 
Government  of  New  England  Churches  ; ’ 
and  he  published  it  along  with  the  other 
pamphlet,  in  a volume  of  over  two  hun- 
dred pages,  in  1717,  the  book  bearing  the 
title  of  the  last  written  treatise.  And  it  is 
in  this  second  treatise  especially,  that  we 
find  his  remarkable  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government  which  made  it 
the  text-book  of  liberty  for  our  Revolu- 
tionary fathers. 

The  breadth  of  his  vision  and  the  orig- 
inality of  his  thought  are  shown  by  his 
treatment  of  the  theme  under  discus- 
sion. He  was  engaged  upon  the  some- 
what dry  and  narrow  topic  of  church 
polity ; and  from  the  nature  of  his  pro- 
fession we  would  naturally  expect  him  to 
treat  it  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
minister.  But  John  Wise  did  not  handle 
any  matter  in  a petty  way  nor  sink  himself 
in  his  profession.  His  first  inquiry  went 
to  the  deepest  roots  of  the  whole  subject : 
What  is  the  best  form  of  government  in 
general?  And  nowhere  in  American  lit- 
erature, perhaps  nowhere  in  any  literature, 
is  there  packed  into  twenty  pages  so  much 
political  wisdom  as  in  the  section  which 
he  devoted  to  this  inquiry.  The  nuggets 
of  golden  truth  are  thickly  strewn,  and  yet 
the  argument  has  a logical  sequence  and 
firm  coherence.  And,  leaving  aside  his 
application  of  these  principles  to  the 
church,  and  passing  by  his  wise  and  hu- 
morous remarks  upon  life  and  religion, 
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we  will  simply  attempt  a description  of 
this  part  of  his  book. 

John  Wise,  in  discussing  the  nature  of 
civil  government,  put  aside,  for  the  time,  all 
preconceived  notions  and  all  traditional 
forms  of  political  organization,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  : What 
government  is  best  suited  to  man  as  man  ? 
That  is  : What  government  is  most  in 
harmony  with  human  nature  itself  ? Thus, 
in  the  very  scope  and  character  of  his 
discussion,  we  see  the  grasp  and  penetra- 
tion of  an  original  mind.  He  proposed 
to  start  from  the  fundamental  elements  of 
human  nature,  and,  building  on  this  prim- 
itive rock  itself,  he  was  sure  to  erect  a 
theory  which  would  be  true,  and  endur- 
ing because  true. 

He  found  three  elements  in  man  which 
true  government  must  honor  and  utilize : 

(i).  John  Wise  laid  great  emphasis  on 
the  value  and  supremacy  of  reason  : 
“ God  has  provided  a rule  for  men  in  all 
their  actions,  obliging  each  one  to  the  per- 
formance of  that  which  is  right,  not  only 
as  to  justice,  but  likewise  as  to  all  other 
moral  virtues,  the  which  is  nothing  but 
the  dictate  of  right  reason  founded  in  the 
soul  of  man.”  He  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  law  of  God  “ is  published  by  the  dic- 
tates of  right  reason.”  And  he  quotes 
the  saying  of  Plutarch  with  approval : 
To  follow  God  and  obey  reason  is  the 
same  thing. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  his 
whole  discussion,  especially  considering 
that  he  was  a New  England  clergyman, 
writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  than  his  constant  appeal  to  “ the 
common  reason  of  mankind.”  He  looked 
to  no  authority  except  “ the  dictates  of 


right  reason  excited  by  the  moving  sug- 
gestions of  humanity.”  And  to  him  revela- 
tion and  reason  were  co-equal  emanations 
of  God’s  wisdom,  while  he  expressly 
states  that  the  two  are  coordinate  in  au- 
thority and  that  “ revelation  is  nature’s 
law  in  a fairer  and  brighter  edition.” 

We  may  say  that  John  Wise  was,  for 
his  day  and  vocation,  a man  of  preemi- 
nent and  unusual  rationality.  And  not 
only  in  the  conduct  of  this  discussion  did 
he  insist  upon  the  authority  of  right  rea- 
son, he  also  carried  reason  into  the  con- 
duct of  his  own  life.  When  all  the  doctors 
in  Boston,  except  one,  denounced  inocu- 
lation and  were  ready  to  instigate  the  rab- 
ble to  mob  those  who  favored  or  practiced 
it,  this  Chebacco  pastor  made  himself  felt 
as  a strong  advocate  of  this  innovation  ; 
in  the  witchcraft  delirium,  when  almost 
everyone  lost  his  head,  John  Wise  exerted 
himself  to  overcome  that  superstition  and 
risked  his  own  life  to  save  a friend ; and 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  favor  the  reform 
in  church  music,  which  met  with  so  much 
virulent  and  petty  opposition.  He  was 
truly  a man  on  the  alert  for  truth,  and 
eager  for  progress  in  an  age  clouded  by 
superstition  and  bound  by  tradition.  How 
far  he  was  inclined  to  go  in  religious  mat- 
ters may  be  inferred  from  this  sentence  : 
“ Let  it  be  considered  whether  it  be  not 
great  intellectual  weakness,  or  want  of 
policy,  for  one  generation  to  contrive 
needless  loads  for  the  next,  especially  when 
they  may  get  as  well  to  heaven  without  car- 
rying such  packs  along  the  road.”  It  is 
not  strange  that  such  a stout  rationalist, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  began  his 
discussion  of  civil  government  by  empha- 
sizing the  authority  of  reason  and  by  in- 
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sisting  that  government  must  both  com- 
mend itself  to  the  common  reason  of  man- 
kind and  also  give  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  right  reason. 

(2) .  The  second  element  of  human 

nature  which  government  must  honor  and 
foster  is  liberty:  “The  second  great  im- 

munity of  man  is  an  original  liberty  en- 
stamped  upon  his  rational  nature.  He 
that  intrudes  upon  this  liberty  violates  the 
law  of  nature.”  But  this  liberty  must  be 
exercised  according  to  the  dictates  of 
right  reason  : “ Those  persons  only  who 
live  in  obedience  to  reason  are  worthy  to 
be  accounted  free.  ...  So  that  the 
true  natural  liberty  of  man,  such  as  really 
and  truly  agrees  to  him,  must  be  under- 
stood, as  he  is  guided  and  restrained  by 
the  ties  of  reason  and  laws  of  nature.” 
Here  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  ultimate 
fact  to  which  appeal  is  carried  is  “ the 
laws  of  nature,”  a phrase  as  much  used  by 
John  Wise  as  by  modern  scientists,  and 
in  much  the  same  spirit.  The  true  mean- 
ing and  use  of  liberty  are  more  fully  de- 
fined thus  : “ And  so  every  man  must  be 
conceived  to  be  perfectly  in  his  own  power 
and  disposal,  and  not  to  be  controlled  by 
the  authority  of  any  other.  And  thus, 

. . . considering  all  men  thus  at  liberty, 
every  man  has  a prerogative  to  judge  for 
himself,  namely,  what  shall  be  most  for  his 
behoof,  happiness  and  well-being.”  Thus 
dearly  did  this  forgotten  Chebacco  preacher 
expound  the  gospel  of  human  freedom.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Nathaniel  Appleton, 
the  grandson  of  John  Appleton,  at  whose 
house  the  plans  were  laid  for  resisting 
Andros,  became  one  of  the  first  to  de- 
nounce and  oppose  the  slave-trade. 

(3) .  From  the  consideration  of  liberty, 


John  Wise  passed  on  to  the  equality  of 
man:  “The  third  capital  immunity  be- 
longing to  man’s  nature  is  an  equality 
amongst  men.  . . . And  thus  every 
man  must  be  acknowledged  equal  to  every 
other  man.”  This,  we  must  remember, 
was  penned  in  1717.  And  he  thus  de- 
fines the  reasons  for  this  liberty : “ Hu- 
man nature  agrees  equally  with  all  persons, 
and  since  no  one  can  live  a sociable  life 
with  another  that  does  not  own  or  respect 
him  as  a man,  it  follows  as  a command  of 
the  law  of  nature,  that  every  man  esteem 
and  treat  another  as  one  who  is  naturally 
his  equal,  or  who  is  a man  as  well  as  he.” 
And  to  John  Wise  this  idea  of  human 
equality  was  no  mere  speculation,  but  a 
fruitful  principle : “ This  equality  being 
admitted,  bears  a very  great  force  in 
maintaining  peace  and  friendship  amongst 
men.”  And  then  comes  that  foregleam 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
written  a generation  before  Jefferson  was 
born  : “ All  men  are  born  free,  and  nature 
having  set  all  men  upon  a level  and  made 
them  equals,  no  servitude  or  subjection 
can  be  conceived  without  inequality.’’ 
Having  thus  defined  those  elements 
which  government  must  respect  and 
utilize,  John  Wise  went  on  to  describe  the 
nature  and  function  of  a true  state  : “ A 
civil  state  is  a compound  moral  person, 
whose  will  is  the  will  of  all,  to  the  end  it 
may  use  and  apply  the  strength  and  riches 
of  private  persons  towards  maintaining  the 
common  peace,  security  and  well-being  of 
all,  which  may  be  conceived  as  though 
the  whole  state  was  now  become  but  one 
man.”  This  paragraph  contains  essentially 
the  doctrine  of  Comte— that  humanity  is  a 
“ great  man,”  or  corporate  personality — 
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though  written  eighty  years  before  the 
founder  of  Positivism  was  born. 

To  John  Wise  the  people  themselves 
make  the  state : “ The  first  human  sub- 
ject and  original  of  civil  power  is  the 
people. ” Or  stated  in  another  form  thus  : 
“The  formal  reason  of  government  is  the 
will  of  the  community.”  That  is,  men 
who  by  nature  are  free  and  equal  combine 
in  a government  for  protection,  and  for 
those  benefits  which  flow  from  association 
and  division  of  labor,  and  they  temporarily 
yield  up  their  rights  to  a constituted 
authority,  which,  however,  derives  its  being 
from  the  people,  which  must  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  which  may  be 
modified  by  the  people,  in  whom  alone 
sovereign  authority  resides.  So  that  the 
end  for  which  the  state  exists  is  “ the 
happiness  of  the  people  ” — a thought 
which  John  Wise  amplified  in  this  para- 
graph : “ The  end  of  all  good  government 
is  to  cultivate  humanity  and  promote  the 
happiness  of  all,  and  the  good  of  every 
man  in  all  his  rights,  his  life,  liberty, 
estate,  honor,  etc.,  without  injury  or  abuse 
done  to  any.”  For  this  sentence  alone 
John  Wise  ought  to  be  canonized  as  one 
of  the  political  saints  of  America. 

Having  followed  him  thus  far,  we  are 
prepared  to  have  him  assert : A Democ- 

racy “ is  a form  of  government  which  the 
light  of  nature  does  highly  value  and  often 
directs  to  as  most  agreeable  to  the  just 
and  natural  prerogatives  of  human  beings.  ’’ 
This,  indeed, was  the  only  conclusion  which 
he  could  reach  from  such  premises  ; but 
he  states  that  conclusion  in  a grand  man- 
ner and  forces  it  home  with  masterly 
reasonings.  In  his  sentences  we  find  all 
the  elements  of  that  saying  which  Theo- 


dore Parker  and  Abraham  Lincoln  made 
immortal  : “A  government  of  the  people, 

by  the  people  and  for  the  people.”  And 
when  he  penned  the  following  words  he 
wrote  a truer  prophecy  than  he  realized  : 
“The  very  name  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment is  ready  to  put  an  Englishman’s 
blood  into  a fermentation  ; but  when  it 
comes  and  shakes  its  whip  over  their  ears 
and  tells  them  it  is  their  master,  it  makes 
them  stark  mad.” 

John  Wise,  then,  looked  upon  all  gov- 
ernments as  natural  growths,  and  hence 
subject  to  modification  according  to  the 
dictates  of  right  reason.  Government  “is 
the  product  of  man’s  reason,  of  human 
and  rational  combinations,  and  not  from 
any  direct  orders  of  infinite  wisdom,  in 
any  positive  law  wherein  is  drawn  up  this 
or  that  scheme  of  civil  government.” 
And  this  Chebacco  pastor  analyzed  the 
forces  which  create  human  society  with 
remarkable  precision  : 

(1) .  “ A principle  of  self-love  and  self- 
preservation  is  very  predominant  in  every 
man’s  being. 

(2) .  A sociable  disposition. 

(3) .  An  affection  or  love  to  mankind  in 

general.”  These  are,  he  claimed,  the 
historic  forces  which  give  to  human  soci- 
ety its  form  and  motive  power.  And  the 
great  Herder  did  not  make  any  better  clas- 
sification. It  is  interesting  also  in  this  con- 
nection to  note  that  he  anticipated  the 
substance  of  what  Darwin  said  respecting 
the  social  instinct : “ This,  then,  is  a 

fundamental  law  of  nature,  that  every 
man  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  do  maintain  a 
sociableness  wfith  others,  agreeable  with 
the  main  end  and  disposition  of  human 
nature  in  general.” 
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Three  things  deeply  impress  the  reader 
of  his  pages — the  way  in  which  he  traces 
society  to  the  inherent  forces  of  human 
nature,  the  supreme  importance  given  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  large  place 
which  he  gives  to  social  instinct.  John 
Wise,  then,  viewing  men  as  rational  beings, 
endowed  with  liberty  and  equality,  re- 
garded government  as  the  product  of 
human  nature ; and  he  held  that  the 
origin  of  civil  authority  is  in  the  people 
themselves,  that  the  end  of  the  state  is  the 
happiness  of  all  and  the  protection  of 
each  man  in  his  natural  rights,  and  that 
reason  is  a competent  guide  and  social 
instinct  a sufficient  motive.  Therefore, 
he  asserted  that  a Democracy  “ is  a very 
honorable  and  regular  government  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  right  reason.” 

When  we  consider  the  early  date  at 
which  John  Wise  penned  these  great 
truths,  we  may  well  marvel.  Montesquieu 
had  not  yet  written  ‘ The  Spirit  of  Laws,’ 
nor  had  French  rationalists  yet  advocated 
the  rights  of  reason  and  humanity,  nor 
had  Burke  expounded  the  British  consti- 
tution. Yet  John  Wise  had  Plato,  and 
having  Plato,  he  had  the  great  master  of 
all.  He  also  made  good  use  of  Aristotle 
and  Plutarch.  And  he  had  Puffendorf, 
who  had  driven  the  theologians  out  of 
political  science  and  founded  a purely  lay 
or  secular  theory  of  the  state.  He  was 
then  within  range  of  the  great  minds,  and 
that  was  enough ; and  yet,  better  than  all 
else,  he  looked  straight  at  the  subject  in  a 
very  free  and  rational  spirit.  And  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  formulated  these 
sublime  political  doctrines  thus  early  and 
with  such  precision,  we  see  that  the  in- 
scription over  his  grave  is  no  exaggeration. 


He  was  indeed  a star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

And  though  so  nearly  forgotten  to-day, 
yet  his  words  were  words  of  power  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  his  influence  outside  of  New  En- 
gland. I have  found  no  reference  to  him 
by  Washington,  or  Jefferson,  or  Hamilton. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  a book,  then  so 
celebrated,  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  southern  readers  and  made  itself  felt  in 
their  opinions  and  lives.  But  in  New 
England  we  can  trace  his  influence  more 
in  detail ; and  it  was  so  great  that  we  are 
warranted  in  calling  him,  as  we  already 
have,  the  Grandfather  of  the  Revolution. 
The  first  edition  of  the  earlier  treatise, 
‘ The  Churches’  Quarrel  Espoused,’  was  all 
sold  before  1715,  or  in  less  than  five 
years.  The  second  treatise,  ‘ A Vindica- 
tion of  the  Government  of  New  England 
Churches,’  bound  with  a second  edition 
of  the  first  pamphlet,  was  issued  in  1717; 
and  this  book  was  doubtless  read  during 
the  next  twenty  years  by  every  intelligent 
man  in  New  England ; that  is,  by  the 
fathers  of  those  who  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lution. And  any  intimate  acquaintance 
with  New  England  life  during  the  gen- 
eration 1720-1750,  makes  it  evident 
that  John  Wise’s  thought  had  passed  into 
the  faith  and  practice  of  those  sturdy  but 
often  misunderstood  Puritans. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  those 
stout  hearted  patriots  naturally  turned  to 
a work  which  was  such  a superb  defence 
of  popular  rights  and  Democracy.  They 
felt  the  need  of  such  a text-book,  and  in 
answer  to  an  urgent  call  an  edition  of  a 
thousand  copies,  including  both  treatises, 
was  printed  early  in  1772.  And  so  great 
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was  the  demand  for  it  that  a second 
and  larger  edition  was  subscribed  for  at 
once.  Now,  the  fact  that  over  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  this  book  were  sold  in  a few 
months  in  New  England  at  that  time  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  American  book- 
trade.  For  New  England  then  contained 
only  about  a million  people,  who  were 
very  much  scattered,  comparatively  poor 
and  not  given  to  book-buying  as  a luxury. 
So  that  the  sale  of  over  two  thousand 
copies  of  John  Wise’s  ‘Vindication’  was 
then  far  more  remarkable  than  would  be 
the  sale  to-day  in  the  United  States  within 
the  same  period  of  a proportionate  num- 
ber of  copies  of  a similar  work — say  a 
hundred  thousand. 

We  cannot  trace  the  copies  of  the  first 
edition  printed  in  1772,  but  the  second 
subscription  list  has  been  preserved.  And 
it  is  well  worth  careful  perusal.  That  it 
does  not  contain  the  names  of  Hancock, 
Adams,  Otis  and  Warren,  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  among 
those  who  bought  copies  of  the  first  edi- 
tion. But  there  are  many  eminent  names 
on  this  second  subscription  list ; and  by 
glancing  at  a few  of  them  we  may  gain 
some  idea  of  the  influence  of  John 
Wise’s  thought  after  he  had  been  in  his 
grave  for  forty  years. 

In  Boston  there  were  sixty-five  sub- 
scribers who  took  two  hundred  and  eighty 
copies  of  the  second  edition,  though  the 
first  had  just  been  distributed.  Among 
them  we  find  many  leading  merchants, 
prominent  in  political  affairs  ; such  men  as 
Samuel  Eliot,  the  grandfather  of  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  university ; others  like 
John  Fenno,  Joseph  Green  and  John  Lucas 


are  on  the  list ; also  Nathaniel  Apple- 
ton,  a distinguished  patriot,  son  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Appleton,  a chaplain  of 
the  Provincial  congress  and  grandson  of 
the  John  Appleton  of  Ipswich,  at  whose 
house  John  Wise  planned  resistance  to 
Governor  Andros.  Thomas  Russell  took 
six  copies,  and  John  Scollay  took  four 
copies,  and  the  latter  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  planning  and  ex- 
ecuting that  memorable  Tea  Party.  On 
this  Boston  list  were  also  Elisha  Brown, 
who  successfully  resisted  Colonel  Dal- 
rymple’s  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the 
Manufacturing  House ; William  Dawes, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  half-dozen  leading 
patriotic  families  of  Boston,  who  took  a 
hundred  copies ; William  Dawes,  his  son, 
who  was  Paul  Revere’s  companion  on  that 
memorable  ride ; Colonel  Thomas  Dawes, 
the  leading  Boston  architect  of  that  gen- 
eration, called  King  Dawes,  on  account  of 
his  influence  at  town  meetings;  Jeremiah 
Belknap,  a man  of  great  public  spirit  and 
large  influence ; Ebenezer  Dorr,  a leading 
member  of  that  committee  of  corre- 
spondence appointed  in  the  fall  of  1772  ; 
William  Greenlief,  who  had  served  on  the 
committee  which  had  issued  that  stirring 
address  to  the  world  in  1769  ; Joshua 
Henshaw,  jr.,  foremost  in  the  Provincial 
congresses;  Deacon  David  Jeffries,  town 
treasurer  and  a staunch  patriot ; Moses 
Gill,  a most  energetic  member  of  the 
committee  of  war  supplies  in  1776  ; and 
Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  always  alert 
and  efficient,  who  conveyed  to  Washing- 
ton the  thanks  of  the  people  of  Boston 
on  its  evacuation  by  the  British  troops. 

Among  the  subscribers  from  other  towns 
were  many  men  who  were  later  members 
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of  the  Provincial  congress  of  1775,  such 
as  Dr.  William  Dunsmoor  of  Lancaster, 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  a statement  of  grievances ; Abra- 
ham Fuller,  the  leading  citizen  of  New- 
ton, and  Timothy  Pickering  of  Salem, 
early  in  the  field  with  a regiment,  and 
appointed  in  1791  by  Washington  as  the 
first  postmaster-general.  From  other 
towns  were  Bulkley  Emerson  of  Newbury- 
port,  who  took  thirty-six  copies  ; Artemus 
Ward  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  so  efficient 
as  a member  of  the  committee  on  war 
supplies,  and  Peter  Jayne  of  Marblehead, 
the  celebrated  teacher,  who  subscribed  for 
a hundred  copies. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  charac- 
ter of  the  subscribers  as  a body  in  some 
of  the  historic  towns.  At  Concord  thirty- 
eight  copies  were  taken,  twenty-four  by 
Rev.  Edward  Emerson,  and  one  by 
Colonel  James  Barrett,  who  was  in  com- 
mand on  that  memorable  nineteenth  of 
April,  1775,  when  the  shot  was  fired  that 
was  heard  round  the  world.  In  Brook- 
field forty-four  copies  were  taken  by  the 
six  men  who  were  emphatically  the  lead- 
ers in  public  affairs,  among  whom  was 
Joseph  Gilbert,  who  performed  deeds  of 
daring  at  Bunker  Hill.  At  Lexington 
four  of  the  subscribers  served  in  all  as 
selectmen  near  a generation,  and  among 
them  was  Thaddeus  Bowman,  highly  re- 
spected and  often  honored,  whose  son  was 


in  Captain  Parker’s  company  and  brought 
the  first  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
British  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth 
of  April. 

These  names  show  that  John  Wise’s 
book  went  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
were  chief  actors  in  that  struggle  that 
tried  men’s  souls.  John  Wise  did  not  in- 
deed make  these  men  patriots ; but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  book  was  one 
of  the  influential  factors  of  that  struggle, 
and  that  their  study  of  his  clear  and 
strong  exposition  of  Democracy  made 
them  more  earnest  and  intelligent  patriots. 

And  though  John  Wise’s  ‘Vindication 
of  the  Government  of  New  England 
Churches  ’ is  not  a classic  and  has 
only  an  historical  interest  as  a piece 
of  literature,  yet  he  richly  deserves 
to  be  better  known  and  honored 

as  one  of  the  earliest  of  that  noble  and 
heroic  band  of  large-minded  Americans 
who  have  wrought  great  things  for  hu- 
manity. The  man  who  wrote  that  sen- 
tence : “The  end  of  all  good  government 
is  to  cultivate  humanity  and  promote  the 
happiness  of  all,  and  the  good  of  every 
man  in  all  his  rights,  his  life,  liberty, 
estate,  honor,  etc.,  without  injury  or 
abuse  done  to  any  : ” the  man  who  wrote 
that  sentence  as  early  as  1717,  ought  to  be 
ranked  high  among  the  founders  of 
American  Democracy. 

J.  H.  Crooker. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD:  ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

VII. 

EARLY  ACCIDENTS RELICS — THE  FIRST  TUNNELS. 


Passing  along  the  first  decade  of  the 
American  railroad,  one  finds  still  other 
curious  things  that  are  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation, as  illustrative  features  of  the 
popular  view  of  a new  thing  under  the 
sun.  While  the  history  of  the  steam 
highway  might  be  related  without  them, 
it  cannot  be  given  in  full  unless  some 
reference  is  made  thereto. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  Scotch  engi- 
neer, who,  when  asked  what  would  be 
the  result  in  case  his  proposed  engine 
should  meet  a cow  upon  the  track, 
responded,  “ It  would  be  the  worse  for 
the  coo.”  The  early  engineers  with 
their  light  engines  had  many  such  en- 
counters, and  were  not  always  certain 
of  the  results.  The  United  States 
Gazette  relates  an  incident  of  that 
character  that  occurred  upon  the  Co- 
lumbia road.  As  the  locomotive  went 
puffing  along  the  track  it  was  espied  by 
a huge  bull,  which  came  te  ring  across 
field  to  give  it  instant  battle.  “ He  was 
coming  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  his  tail 
stuck  right  into  the  air  and  his  head 
down,  as  if  for  immediate  attack.  As 


the  bull-errant  rushed  onward  the 
director  checked  the  car  and  received 
the  blow  upon  the  front  wheel.  The 
animal  recoiled  several  steps;  the  puff- 
ing of  the  steam  pipe  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge him  to  a second  onset,  and  on  he 
came,  bellowing  and  tearing  up  the 
earth,  while  his  eyes  seemed  to 
shoot  forth  baleful  fire.  The  engineer 
thought  that  his  safety  consisted  in 
moving  ; he  therefore  put  on  the  whole 
head  of  the  accumulated  steam,  and 
the  car  started  like  the  wind.  The  en- 
raged beast  struck  short  of  his  aim,  he 
missed  his  footing  and  rolled  down  a 
high  embankment  to  the  infinite  gratifi- 
cation of  those  who  had  watched  his 
behavior  and  to  the  glory  of  the  engi- 
neer.” 

A similar  encounter  is  related'51  by 
one  of  the  early  railroad  authorities,  as 
follows  : “ Daniels  came  up  to  him  (the 
bull),  but  unflinchingly  and  defiantly  he 
held  his  place.  Daniels  shouted,  threw 
sticks  of  wood  at  him  and  swore,  but 

* A.  A.  Graham,  in  Potter's  American  Monthly, 
for  July,  1879. 
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all  to  no  purpose ; the  bull  had  the 
track  and  meant  to  keep  it.  Daniels 
backed  his  train  and  came  up  again, 
making  all  the  noise  he  could,  but  this 
only  incensed  the  bull,  and  immovably 
he  kept  his  place.  The  third  time  the 
engineer  tried  to  scare  him  by  touching 
him  with  the  engine,  but  there  he  stood, 
master  of  the  situation.  By  this  time 
Daniels  got  mad,  and  said,  4 By  dads, 
I’ll  try  which  has  the  hardest  head  ! ’ 
The  meeting  came  near  being  disas- 
trous to  both,  but  Taurus  went  tumbling 
down  the  bank,  never  to  repeat  his  ex- 
periment.” 

An  early  engineer  in  Louisiana,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  how  far  he  could 
trust  his  iron  horse,  left  it  for  a few 
moments  without  regulating  it  as  he 
should.  While  he  was  absent  it  got  up 
steam,  and  moving  backward,  plunged 
off  the  wharf  into  twelve  feet  of  water. 

In  a previous  chapter  brief  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  earliest  accidents 
upon  the  railroads  of  England  and 
America.  The  fact  that  no  great  acci- 
dent occurred  during  the  first  half 
dozen  or  more  years  after  the  railroad 
was  in  full  operation  seems  to  have 
been  a matter  of  wonderful  luck  as 
much  as  one  of  care  and  precaution. 
“ From  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s 
death,”  says  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
jr.,*  “ during  a period  of  over  eleven 
years,  railroads  enjoyed  a remarkable 
and  most  fortunate  exemption  from  ac- 
cident. During  all  that  time  there  did 
not  occur  a single  disaster  resulting  in 
any  considerable  loss  of  life — an  im- 
munity which  seems  to  have  been  due 

* ‘ Notes  on  Railroad  Accidents.’  By  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  jr.  New  York.  1879,  p.  9. 
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to  a variety  of  causes.  Those  early 
roads  were,  in  the  first  place,  remark- 
ably well  and  thoroughly  built,  and 
were  very  cautiously  operated  under  a 
light  volume  of  traffic.  The  precau- 
tions then  taken  and  the  appliances  in 
use  would,  it  is  true,  strike  the  modern 
railroad  superintendent  as  both  primi- 
tive and  comical;  for  instance,  they 
involved  the  running  of  independent 
pilot  locomotives  in  advance  of  all 
night  passenger  trains,  through  all 
the  years  between  1830  and  1841;  never- 
theless, not  a single  really  serious  rail- 
road disaster  had  to  be  recorded.  This 
happy  exemption  was,  however,  quite 
as  much  due  to  good  fortune  as  to  any- 
thing else,  as  was  well  illustrated  in  the 
first  accident  at  all  serious  in  its  charac- 
ter which  occurred,  an  accident  in  its 
every  circumstance,  except  loss  of  life, 
almost  an  exact  parallel  to  the  famous 
Revere  disaster,  which  happened  nearly 
forty  years  later  in  Massachusetts.  It 
chanced  on  the  Manchester  & Liver- 
pool railway  on  December  23,  1832. 
The  second-class  morning  train  had 
stopped  at  the  Rainhill  station  to  take 
in  passengers,  when  those  upon  it  heard 
through  the  dense  fog  another  train, 
which  had  left  Manchester  forty-five 
minutes  later,  coming  towards  them  at 
a high  rate  of  speed.  When  it  first  be- 
came visible  it  was  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  off,  and  a collision  was 
inevitable.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
stationary  train,  however,  succeeded  in 
getting  it  under  a slight  headway,  and 
insomuch  diminished  the  shock  of  the 
collision ; but,  notwithstanding,  the 
last  five  carriages  were  injured,  the  one 
at  the  end  being  totally  demolished. 
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Though  quite  a number  of  the  passen- 
gers were  cut  and  bruised,  and  several 
were  severely  hurt,  one  only,  strange  to 
say,  was  killed.  Indeed,  the  luck — for 
it  was  nothing  else — of  those  early  times 
was  truly  amazing.” 

There  was  a disposition  upon  the 
part  of  some  to  hold  the  engineer  per- 
sonally responsible  for  all  the  antics 
and  damages  of  the  machine  placed  in 
his  control,  and  when  one  of  the  boilers 
exploded  upon  the  Harlem,  New  York, 
line,  in  1834,  we  find  one  editor  indulg- 
ing in  the  remark  that  “the  engineer, 
we  had  like  to  have  said  unhappily, 
escaped  with  his  life,  but  was  consider- 
ably injured.”  The  locomotives  ex- 
ploded then  as  now  ; and  another  went 
to  pieces  a few  months  following,  soon 
after  being  taken  from  the  works  of 
Charles  Reeder,  in  Baltimore,  and 
placed  on  trial  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  The  engineer  was  killed  and 
the  fireman  badly  injured.  Mr.  Reeder 
made  a statement  of  the  causes,  in 
which  it  appeared  that  not  only  had 
the  water  got  too  low,  but  the  safety- 
valve  was  screwed  down  so  that  the 
steam  could  not  escape. 

In  January,  1835,  an  unique  accident 
occurred  on  the  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
road.  The  introduction  of  a locomotive 
upon  the  line  had  drawn  a large  crowd  to 
witness  its  operations.  “Two  burden 
cars,  fitted  with  only  a temporary  bench 
and  without  side  railings,  were  in  the 
train  attached  to  the  locomotive,  which 
made  its  trip  of  six  miles  out  in  safety. 
On  the  return,  the  train  filled  with 
passengers  was  pushed  before  the  loco- 
motive, and  in  passing  a curye  the 


wheels  of  one  of  the  cars  was  jerked  off 
the  road,  creating  a considerable  shock 
to  the  whole  train.  Some  of  the  passen- 
gers on  the  two  burden  cars  attempted 
to  jump  off ; others,  especially  those 
standing  on  the  forward  burden  car, 
were  thrown  backwards  and  knocked 
off.”  One  man  was  killed  and  several 
others  seriously  injured. 

In  October,  1835,  a loss  to  railroad 
invention  and  locomotive  construction 
of  no  small  moment  occurred,  when 
Phineas  Davis  was  instantly  killed  by 
an  accident  upon  the  Baltimore  & Ohio. 
He  has  been  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  locomotives  upon 
that  line,  and  he  had  been  very  useful 
in  that  connection  from  the  first.  He 
had  just  completed  a new  engine  which 
contained  a number  of  improvements, 
and  took  occasion  on  a Sunday  after- 
noon to  make  a trial  of  its  powers,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  his  employes 
a ride  to  Washington.  “ On  the  return 
of  the  extra  train,”  says  the  Patriot , 
“ the  engine  ran  off  the  track  at  a place 
where  the  1 chair  * connecting  the  rails 
being  broken,  the  ends  were  thrown  so 
far  out  of  the  same  line  as  to  catch 
the  flange  and  produce  the  accident. 
Mr.  Davis  and  three  others  were  on  the 
engine,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived the  blow  which  deprived  him  of 
life  from  the  tender,  which  was  thrown 
with  great  violence  against  the  engine. 
He  perished  instantaneously ; no  one 
else  was  injured.” 

There  was,  also,  a variety  about  these 
early  accidents  that  lent  spice  and  ex- 
citement to  travel,  whether  of  business 
or  pleasure.  We  have  at  hand  an  un- 
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consciously  humorous  account*  of  a 
day’s  experience  on  a pioneer  Ohio 
road,  in  which  the  charms  of  such  travel 
are  set  vividly  forth.  The  writer  was 
M.  Brigham,  an  early  railroad  man,  and 
his  story  is  given  in  full  : 

“ During  most  of  the  year  1841  I was 
employed  as  repairing  agent  of  the  Erie 
& Kalamazoo  railroad,  then  in  opera- 
tion between  Toledo  and  Adrian.  Ac- 
cording to  schedule  time,  a passenger 
train  with  one  coach  would  leave 
Toledo  in  the  morning,  make  the  run  to 
Adrian  and  return  to  Toledo  in  the 
afternoon,  arriving  about  six  p.  m.  The 
passenger  car  then  used  was  about  the 
size  now  in  use  upon  our  city  street 
railroads,  and  was  divided  into  three 
compartments,  each  having  a front  and 
rear  seat,  facing  each  other  and  running 
from  side  to  side  of  the  car,  with  a side 
entrance  to  each  compartment.  The 
track  was  ironed  with  the  flat  bar  ‘ strap 
rail,’  as  it  was  called.  As  my  home  was 
in  Toledo,  I found  it  necessary  to  go  on 
each  Monday  morning  over  the  road, 
spending  the  week  in  making  such  re- 
pairs as  were  necessary,  and  returning 
home  on  Saturday  evening. 

“In  December,  1841,  one  Saturday 
the  train  left  Toledo  on  time  for  Adrian. 

I was  then  at  Palmyra,  intending  to 
take  the  train  for  Adrian  and  return  to 
Toledo  that  evening.  Owing  to  a 
severe  storm  of  rain,  freezing  as  it  fell, 
the  track  became  covered  with  ice. 


*From  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Lake 
Shore  & Michigan  Southern  Railway  company,  1881, 
p.  49,  in  an  article  on  “ Railroading  Forty-five  Years 
Ago,”  by  Auditor  C.  P.  Leland,  reprinted  from  the 
Toledo  Blade . 


The  train  reached  Palmyra  about  four 
p.  m.  I entered  the  middle  compart- 
ment of  the  car  as  the  train  started  for 
Adrian,  and  met  in  the  car  J.  Baron 
Davis  and  wife  of  Toledo,  sitting  in 
the  forward  seat.  Being  acquainted 
with  them  I thought  I would  take  a seat 
with  them,  but  seeing  the  cushion  upon 
the  seat  out  of  place,  I took  the  rear 
seat,  facing  the  one  I had  rejected.  We 
had  not  gone  more  than  half  a mile 
from  Palmyra  when  a c snake-head,’  as 
they  were  called  (the  end  of  a loosened 
bar),  came  crashing  through  the  floor 
of  the  car,  passing  diagonally  through 
the  seat  I had  left  vacant,  the  end  of 
the  bar  striking  me  in  my  neck  under 
the  chin  and  pushing  me  backward 
with  such  force  as  to  break  through  the 
panel  work  partition  which  divides  the 
compartments  of  the  car.  Just  at  this 
moment  the  other  end  of  the  bar  was 
torn  from  the  track  and  carried  along 
with  the  car.  Recovering  my  con- 
sciousness a little,  I found  myself  with 
head  and  shoulders  protruding  through 
the  broken  partition,  wjiile  I held 
the  assaulting  ‘ snake-head  ’ firmly 
grasped  in  both  hands.  Being  a stormy 
day,  I had  an  extra  amount  of  clothing 
about  my  neck,  which  the  bar  did  not 
penetrate,  so  that  my  injuries  were  not 
serious.  The  train  was  stopped. 
Frederick  Bissell,  the  conductor,  was 
much  frightened.  Before  leaving  the 
spot,  the  guilty  1 snake-head’  was  once 
more  spiked  down,  and  we  moved  on, 
reaching  Adrian  at  six  p.  m.,  having 
made  the  run  of  thirty-three  miles  in 
ten  hours. 

((  This  train  left  Adrian  for  Toledo  at 
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seven  p.  m.,  and  worked  its  way  along 
over  the  ice-covered  track  until  we  got 
out  of  wood  and  water,  when  we  picked 
up  sticks  in  the  woods  and  replenished 
the  fire,  and  with  pails  dipped  up  water 
from  the  ditches  and  fed  the  boiler,  and 
made  another  run  toward  Toledo. 
Passing  Sylvania,  we  got  the  train  to  a 
point  four  miles  from  Toledo,  when, 
being  again  out  of  steam,  wood  and 
water,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  foot  it  the  rest  of 
the  way,  than  to  try  to  get  the  train 
along  any  further.  So  we  left  the  loco- 
motive' and  cars  standing  upon  the 
track,  and  walked  into  the  city,  reach- 
ing here  at  about  half-past  two  a.  m.  I 
was  rather  lame  and  sore  from  contact 
with  the  ‘snake-head,’  but  gratified  that 
we  were  enjoying  the  ‘modern  improve* 
ment’ — railway  travel.” 

On  December  24,  1841,  a serious  acci- 
dent occurred  on  the  Great  Western 
railway  of  England,  when  a train  moving 
at  a high  rate  of  speed  suddenly  ran 
against  a mass  of  earth  that  had  fallen 
from  an  embankment  upon  the  track. 
Eight  people  were  killed,  while  seven- 
teen were  seriously  injured.  This  acci- 
dent has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Adams,* 
in  the  work  already  quoted,  in  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  the  curious  workings  of 
English  law  in  relation  to  railroads  : 
“ The  coroner’s  jury  returned  a verdict 
of  accidental  death,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  if  to  give  the  corporation  a forcible 
hint  to  look  closer  to  the  condition  of 
its  roadway,  a ‘ deodand  ’ of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  was  levied  on  the  locomo- 
tive and  tender.  This  practice,  by  the 


way,  of  levying  a deodand  in  cases  of 
railroad  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of 
life,  affords  a curious  illustration  of  how 
seldom  those  accidents  must  have  oc- 
curred. The  mere  mention  of  it  now  as 
ever  having  existed  sounds  almost  as 
strange  and  unreal  as  would  an  assertion 
that  the  corporations  had  in  their 
earlier  days  been  wont  to  settle  their 
difference  by  wager  of  battle.  Like  the 
wager  of  battle,  the  deodand  was  a 
feature  of  the  English  common  law,  de- 
rived from  the  feudal  period.  It  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a species  of 
fine,  everything  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  which  accidental  death  occurred 
being  forfeited  to  the  crown ; or,  in  lieu 
of  the  thing  itself,  its  supposed  money 
value  as  assessed  by  a coroner’s  jury. 
Accordingly,  down  to  somewhere  about 
the  year  1847,  when  the  practice  was 
finally  abolished  by  act  of  parliament, 
we  find  in  all  cases  of  English  railroad 
accidents  resulting  in  death,  mention  of 
the  deodand  assessed  by  coroner’s  juries 
on  the  locomotives.  These  appear  to 
have  been  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  gradu- 
ated in  amount  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  accident  seemed  to  excite 
in  greater  or  less  degree  the  sympathies 
or  indignation  of  the  jury.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1838,  for  instance,  a locomotive 
exploded  on  the  Manchester  & Liver- 
pool road,  killing  its  engineer  and  fire- 
man ; and  for  this  escapade  a deodand 
of  twenty  pounds  was  assessed  upon  it 
by  the  coroner’s  jury ; while  upon 
another  occasion,  in  1839,  where  the 
locomotive  struck  and  killed  a man  and 
horse  at  a street  crossing,  the  deodand 
was  fixed  at  no  less  a sum  than  fourteen 


* ‘ Notes  on  Railroad  Accidents,’  p.  44. 
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hundred  pounds,  the  full  value  of  the 
engine.  Yet  in  this  last  case  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  circumstances 
rendering  the  corporation  liable  in  civil 
damages.  The  deodand  seems  to  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a species  of  rude 
penalty  imposed  on  the  use  of  danger- 
ous appliances — a sharp  reminder  to 
the  corporations  to  look  closely  after 
their  locomotives  and  employes.” 

The  great  railway  accident  in  France, 
on  May  8,  1842,  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  most  severe  that  ever 
happened,  and  as  verifying  to  a fearful 
degree  the  possible  dangers  of  which 
many  had  prophesied.  The  birthday 
of  King  Louis  Philippe  had  been  cele- 
brated at  Versailles,  and  toward  even- 
ing there  was  a great  rush  on  part  of 
the  crowds  in  attendance  for  the  train 
to  Paris.  The  train  that  ran  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  was  densely 
crowded,  and  two  engines  were  com- 
pelled to  labor  at  their  best  to  draw  it. 
“ As  it  was  moving  at  high  rate  of  speed 
between  Bellvue  and  Mendon,  the  axle 
of  the  foremost  of  these  two  locomotives 
broke,  letting  the  body  of  the  engine 
drop  to  the  ground.  It  instantly 
stopped,  and  the  second  locomotive  was 
then  driven  by  its  impetus  on  top  of  the 
first,  crushing  its  engineer  and  fireman, 
while  the  contents  of  both  the  fire-boxes 
were  scattered  over  the  roadway  and 
among  the  debris.  Three  carriages 
crowded  with  passengers  were  then  piled 
on  top  of  this  burning  mass,  and  there 
crushed  together  into  each  other.  The 
doors  of  these  carriages  were  locked,  as 
was  then,  and  indeed  is  still,  the  custom 
in  Europe,  and  it  so  chanced  that  they 
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had  all  been  newly  painted.  They 
blazed  up  like  fire  kindlings.  Some  of 
the  carriages  were  so  shattered  that  a 
portion  of  those  in  them  were  enabled 
to  extricate  themselves,  but  the  very 
much  larger  number  were  held  fast ; 
and  of  these  such  as  were  not  so  fort- 
unate as  to  be  crushed  to  death  in  the 
first  shock,  perished  hopelessly  in  the 
flames  before  the  eyes  of  a throng  of 
lookers-on  impotent  to  aid.  Fifty-two 
or  fifty-three  persons  were  supposed  to 
have  lost  their  lives  in  this  disaster,  and 
more  than  forty  others  were  injured  ; 
the  exact  number  of  the  killed,  however, 
could  never  be  ascertained,  as  the  piling- 
up  of  the  cars  on  top  of  the  two  loco- 
motives had  made  of  the  destroyed 
portion  of  the  train  a veritable  holo- 
caust of  the  most  hideous  description.” 

The  ignorance  of  people  when  trav- 
eling, as  to  their  relations  to  steam  and 
cars  upon  which  they  rode,  was  a fruit- 
ful source  of  annoyance  to  the  railway 
officials  and  of  accident  to  themselves. 
A young  man  of  Philadelphia,  who 
stood  upon  a platform  of  the  Columbia 
road,  caught  at  an  apple  as  the  train 
passed  under  a tree.  The  effort  threw 
his  hat  off,  and  in  endeavoring  to  catch 
at  it,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  under  the 
cars.  The  whole  train  passed  over  him, 
grinding  one  of  his  legs  to  powder. 
This  account  might  be  duplicated  again 
and  again  by  the  relation  of  accidents 
of  an  almost  similar  character. 

A well-known  railway  writer*  has 
expended  considerable  labor  upon  the 

* In  ‘ Railway  Economy  : a Treatise  on  the  New 
Art  of  Transport.’  By  Dionysius  Lardner.  New 
York.  1855.  s 
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subject  of  early  railroad  accidents  upon 
the  English  roads,  and  furnished  a 
number  of  curious  tables  in  connection 
therewith.  Naturally  a large  proportion 
of  casualties  of  a personal  character 
were  caused  by  jumping  on  and  off  the 
train  while  in  motion;  while  among  the 
others  noted  were  the  following  : Sitting 
on  the  top  of  the  car,  stood  up  as  the 
train  was  approaching  an  archway,  and 
was  struck  by  it.  Leaning  out  of  car- 
riage, and  struck  a signal-board.  Lean- 
ing out  of  carriage,  and  struck  by  an 
iron  column  supporting  a bridge.  Sit- 
ting improperly  upon  a side  rail,  and 
fell  off.  Fell  off  while  reaching  over  to 
get  his  coat.  Fell  while  climbing  from 
one  compartment  of  a carriage  to 
another.  Attempting  to  get  over  the 
side  of  the  carriage  instead  of  by  the 
doorway.  Fell  between  two  carriages 
while  jumping  from  one  to  the  other. 
Two  passengers  imprudently  standing 
on  a seat  were  thrown  off,  and  both 
killed.  Fell  off  the  buffer  of  a wagon. 
Overreaching  herself,  and  fell  from  a 
train  in  motion.  Leaning  over,  struck 
a wagon.  Riding  on  top,  contrary  to 
orders,  and  came  in  contact  with  a 
bridge.  Sitting  on  the  bar  of  a window 
and  fell  out.  Seated  on  the  edge  of  an 
open  carriage,  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
out.  Got  out  of  the  train  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  was  run  over  by  another  train 
which  was  passing  at  the  time.  Wait- 
ing for  a train,  was  crossing  the  railway 
and  fell,  it  is  supposed  from  fright,  on 
seeing  the  train  approaching.  The  sta- 
tion-clerk, on  perceiving  her  situation, 
hurried  to  her  assistance,  and  while 
endeavoring  to  remove  her,  the  train 


went  over  and  killed  both.  Waiting  at 
the  station  for  a train,  fell  asleep  on  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  and  was  struck  by 
a passing  goods-train.  Foot  caught  in 
the  points,  which  held  him  fast  until  the 
engine  went  over  him.  Attempting  to 
cross  the  line,  in  order  to  prevent  one 
of  her  children  getting  upon  it  from  the 
opposite  side,  was  run  over.  Having 
left  the  train,  attempted  to  cross  the 
line,  and  was  crushed  by  the  step  of  the 
break-van  against  the  platform.  Pas- 
senger jumped  out  of  a carriage  after 
his  hat  while  the  train  was  in  motion, 
and  killed.  Falling  between  carriages 
in  motion,  while  attempting  to  recover 
his  cap,  which  had  been  blown  off  into 
the  next  carriage.  Struck  by  a bridge 
while  getting  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
carriages  to  recover  his  hat,  which  had 
been  blown  off.  Jumped  from  a train 
after  a parcel  which  had  fallen.  Tres- 
passer run  over  while  seeking  to  recover 
his  hat,  which  had  been  blown  across 
the  line.  While  handing  a basket  to  the 
guard  of  a passing  train,  had  his  coat 
caught  by  one  of  the  carriages  and  was 
dragged  under  the  wheels.  The  writer 
also  gives  a number  of  railway  suicides, 
as  follows  : “ A plate-layer  jumped  sud- 
denly in  front  of  a train  in  motion,  and 
was  crushed.  A man  ran  from  behind 
a bridge,  and  laid  himself  across  the 
rails  in  front  of  an  approaching  train. 
Another  laid  his  neck  on  the  rail  in 
front  of  the  fast  appoaching  engine.” 

The  writer  divided  the  accidents  to 
which  passengers  were  liable  into  two 
classes  : 

i.  Those  which  arise  from  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  sufferers. 
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2.  Those  which  arise  from  his  own  im-  analysis  of  the  railway  accidents  for  the 
prudence,  or  want  of  ordinary  caution,  two  years  ending  December  31,  1848,  as 
Under  that  division  he  furnishes  an  follows  : 


Passengers  suffering  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control 

Passengers  suffering  from  causes  which  they  might  have  prevented 

Railway  servants  suffering  from  causes  beyond  their  control 

Railway  servants  suffering  from  causes  which  they  might  have  prevented . 

Trespassers  and  strangers  suffering  from  crossing  or  standing  on  the  railway 

Persons  suffering  from  misconduct  of  railway  servants 

Suicides 

KILLED. 

28 

23 

30 

232 

96 

2 

2 

INJURED. 

215 

13 

57 

85 

22 

1 

Total 

4i3 

393 

He  then  makes  this  curious  and  in- 
teresting calculation  : “ To  estimate 
the  risk  of  suffering  from  accident,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  compare  the  num- 
ber of  sufferers  with  the  total  amount 
of  railway  traveling.  In  the  official  re- 
ports the  number  of  accidents  has 
hitherto  been  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  passengers  booked  ; but  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  such  a comparison 
does  not  afford  a true  measure  of  risk. 
By  adopting  such  a measure,  we  should 
assume  that  there  is  the  same  risk  of 
accident  to  the  passenger  who  travels 
ten  miles,  as  to  him  who  travels  five 
hundred  miles,  which  would  be  an  ob- 
vious error.  The  risk  of  accident  to 
any  passenger  is,  cczteris  paribus , in  the 
exact  proportion  of  the  distance  he 
travels,  or,  to  use  a term  already 
adopted,  of  his  mileage. 

“To  calculate  the  risk,  therefore,  the 
number  of  accidents  must  be  compared, 
not  with  the  total  number  of  passengers 
booked,  but  with  the  total  mileage  of 
the  passengers. 

“ If  we  find,  for  example,  that  in  a 


given  time  the  distance  traveled  by 
passengers  was  equivalent  to  500,000 
passengers  traveling  one  mile,  and  that 
in  such  a period  there  occurred  only 
one  accident  attended  with  loss  of  life, 
it  will  follow  that,  when  a passenger 
travels  one  mile,  the  chances  are 
500,000  to  1 against  encountering  a 
fatal  accident.  If  he  travel  ten  miles, 
the  chances  are  50,000  to  1 against 
such  an  accident;  and  in  general  the 
probability  of  such  an  accident  will  be 
augmented  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which 
the  distance  traveled  is  increased. 

“ In  the  two  years  ending  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  1848,  the  total  mileage 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,830,184,- 
617  miles.  The  number  of  accidents  to 
passengers,  attended  with  loss  of  life, 
arising  from  causes  beyond  their  own 
control,  in  the  same  period,  was  twenty- 
eight.  Dividing  the  mileage,  therefore, 
by  twenty-eight,  we  obtain  the  quotient 
65,363,736.  Hence  it  appears  that  if 
a passenger  travel  one  mile,  the  chances 
against  his  suffering  an  accident  fatal 
to  life  are  65,363,735  to  1. 
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“ In  the  same  period  the  number  of 
accidents  attended  with  bodily  injury  to 
passengers,  arising  from  causes  beyond 
their  control,  was  215.  Dividing  this 
in  the  same  manner  into  the  total  mile- 
age, we  find  that  the  chances  against 
such  an  accident  in  traveling  one  mile 
are  8,512)486  to  1.” 

DR.  LARDNER’S  RULES. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
Dr.  Lardner  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  of  all  the  means  of  locomotion 
which  human  invention  had  as  yet 
devised,  railway  traveling  was  the  safest, 
in  an  almost  infinite  degree.  With  a 
purpose  of  rendering  that  degree  even 
less,  he  put  together  a series  of  rules, 
which  he  declared  were  “ founded  partly 
upon  rather  a large  personal  experience 
in  railway  traveling,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  this  species  of  locomo- 
tion has  been  adopted.”  Those  rules 
may  be  of  enough  interest  to  the  readers 
of  to  day  to  warrant  their  reproduction 
here  : 

1.  “Never  attempt  to  get  out  of  a 
railway  carriage  while  it  is  moving,  no 
matter  how  slowly. 

2.  “ Never  attempt  to  get  into  a rail- 
way carriage  when  it  is  in  motion,  no 
matter  how  slow  the  motion  may  seem 
to  be. 

3.  “ Never  sit  in  any  unusual  place 
or  posture. 

4.  “ It  is  an  excellent  general  maxim 
in  railway  traveling  to  remain  in  your 
place  without  going  out  at  all,  until  you 
arrive  at  your  destination.  When  this 
can  not  be  done,  go  out  as  seldom  as 
possible. 


5.  “ Never  get  out  at  the  wrong  side 
of  a railway  carriage. 

6.  “ Never  pass  from  one  side  of  the 
railway  to  the  other,  except  when  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  do  so,  and 
then  not  without  the  utmost  precau- 
tion. 

7.  “ Express  trains  are  attended  with 
more  danger  than  ordinary  trains. 
Those  who  desire  the  greatest  degree  of 
security  should  use  them  only  when 
great  speed  is  required. 

8.  “ Special  trains,  excursion  trains 
and  all  other  exceptional  trains  on  rail- 
ways are  to  be  avoided,  being  more  un- 
safe than  the  ordinary  and  regular 
trains. 

9.  “ If  the  train  in  which  you  travel 
meet  with  an  accident  by  which  it  is 
stopped  at  a part  of  the  line,  or  at  a 
time  when  such  stoppage  is  not  regular, 
it  is  more  advisable  to  quit  the  carriage 
than  to  stay  in  it. 

10.  “ Beware  of  yielding  to  the  sud- 
den impulse  to  spring  from  the  carriage 
to  recover  your  hat,  which  has  blown 
off,  or  a parcel  dropped. 

11.  “ When  you  start  on  your  journey 
select,  if  you  can,  a carriage  at  or  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the 
train. 

12.  “ Do  not  attempt  to  hand  an  ar- 
ticle into  a train  in  motion. 

13.  “ If  you  travel  with  your  private 
carriage,  do  not  sit  in  it  on  the  railway. 
Take  your  place  by  preference  in  one 
of  the  regular  railway  carriages. 

14.  “ Beware  of  proceeding  on  a 
coach  road  across  a railway  at  a level 
crossing.  Never  do  so  without  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  the  gate-keeper. 
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15.  “When  you  can  choose  your 
time,  travel  by  day  rather  than  by 
night;  and  if  not  urgently  pressed,  do 
not  travel  in  foggy  weather.” 

To  many  these  rules  seem  trivial  or 
even  foolish ; and  of  them  it  may  be 
said  in  a general  way,  that  they  were 
intended  for  a public  to  which  railroads 
were  an  altogether  new  thing.  Ex- 
planations are  needed  to  make  others 
intelligible  to  readers  of  to-day.  Thus 
the  author  explains  rule  three : “ On 
some  lines  of  railways  seats  are  pro- 
vided on  the  roofs  of  the  carriages. 
These  are  to  be  avoided.  Those  who 
occupy  them,  sometimes  inadvertently 
stand  up,  and  when  the  train  passes  un- 
der a bridge  they  are  struck  by  the  arch. 
Passengers  should  beware  of  leaning 
out  of  the  carriage  window,  or  of  put 
ting  out  their  arm,  or  if  a second-class 
carriage,  as  sometimes  happens,  has  no 
door,  they  should  take  care  not  to  put 
out  their  leg.”  Of  rule  thirteen  he  says  : 
“The  regular  railway  carriages  are 
safer  in  case  of  accident  than  a private 
carriage  placed  on  a truck.  They  are 
stronger  and  heavier.  They  are  less  li- 
able to  be  thrown  off  the  rails,  or  to  be 
crushed  or  overthrown  in  case  of  a col- 
lision. The  cinders  ejected  from  the 
smoke  funnel  of  the  engine  are  generally 
in  a state  of  vivid  ignition,  and  if  they 
happen  to  fall  on  any  combustible  ob- 
ject, are  liable  to  set  fire  to  it.  The  rail- 
way carriages  are  constructed  so  as  to 
be  secured  from  such  an  accident,  but 
private  carriages  are  not  so  ; and,  more- 
over, from  their  greater  elevation,  when 
placed  on  a truck,  are  more  exposed.” 
A curious  illustration  of  the  value  of  this 


rule  is  given  by  the  author,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Countess  of  Zetland, 
who,  in  December,  1847,  was  traveling 
on  the  Midland  road  in  her  private  car- 
riage. The  accident  described  occurred 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as 
the  train  was  approaching  Rugby,  en 
route  to  London,  and  was  related  by  the 
principal  actor  in  the  following  words  : 
“ On  the  eighth  of  December  I left 
Darlington  by  the  9I1.  25m.  train  for 
London.  I traveled  in  my  chariot  with 
my  maid.  The  carriage  was  strapped 
onto  a truck  and  placed,  with  its  back 
to  the  engine,  about  the  centre  of  the 
train,  which  was  a long  one.  Soon  after 
leaving  Leicester  I thought  I smelt 
something  burning,  and  told  my  maid 
to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  so  many 
lumps  of  red-hot  coal  or  coke  were 
showering  down  that  she  put  it  up 
again  immediately.  I still  thought  I 
smelt  something  burning.  She  put  down 
the  window  again  and  exclaimed  that 
the  carriage  was  on  fire.  We  then  put 
down  the  side-windows  and  waived  our 
handkerchiefs,  screaming  ‘fire  ’ as  loud 
as  we  could.  No  one  took  any  notice 
of  us.  I then  pulle’d  up  the  windows 
lest  the  current  of  air  through  the  car- 
riage should  cause  the  fire  to  burn  more 
rapidly  into  the  carriage  and  determined 
to  sit  in  it  as  long  as  possible.  After 
some  time,  seeing  that  no  assistance  was 
likely  to  be  afforded  us,  my  maid  be- 
came terrified,  and  without  telling  me 
her  intention,  opened  the  door,  let  down 
the  step  and  scrambled  out  onto  the 
truck.  I followed  her,  but  having  un- 
luckily let  myself  down  toward  the 
back  part  of  the  carriage,  which  was  on 
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fire,  was  obliged  to  put  up  the  step  and 
close  the  door  as  well  as  I could  to  en- 
able me  to  pass  to  the  front  of  the  car- 
riage furthest  from  the  fire  and  where 
my  maid  was  standing.  We  clung  on 
by  the  front  springs  of  the  carriage, 
screaming  ‘ fire  ’ incessantly  and  wav- 
ing our  handkerchiefs.  We  passed  sev- 
eral policeman  on  the  road,  none  of 
whom  took  any  notice  of  us.  No  guard 
appeared.  A gentleman  in  the  carriage 
behind  mine  saw  us,  but  could  render 
no  assistance.  My  maid  seemed  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  and  I saw  her  sit  down 
on  the  side  of  the  truck  and  gather  her 
cloak  tightly  about  her.  I think  I told 
her  to  hold  fast  to  the  carriage.  I turned 
away  for  a moment  to  wave  my  handker- 
chief, and  when  I looked  around  again  my 
poor  maid  was  gone.  The  train  went 
on,  the  fire,  of  course,  increasing,  and  the 
wind  blowing  it  toward  me.  A man,  a 
passenger,  crept  along  the  ledge  of  the 
railway  carriages  and  came  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  truck  on  which  I stood, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  help 
me.  At  last  the  train  stopped  at  the 
Rugby  station.  An  engine  was  sent 
back  to  find  my  maid.  She  was  found 
on  the  road  and  taken  to  the  Leicester 
hospital,  where  she  now  lies  in  an  al- 
most hopeless  condition,  her  skull  frac- 
tured ; three  of  her  fingers  have  been 
amputated.  I am  told  that  the  train 
was  going  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour. 

“ S.  Y.  Zetland.” 

The  solicitude  of  pioneer  railroad 
managers  to  provide  all  possible  means 
of  preventing  accidents,  is  referred  to 


and  made  plain  by  Dr.  Lardner  in  the 
same  work.*  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Great  Western  Company  of  England  to 
fix  for  the  conductor  a seat  at  the  back 
of  the  tender,  sufficiently  high  for  him  to 
see  along  the  roofs  of  the  carriages,  so 
that  he  might  have  a perfect  view  of 
both  sides  of  the  train  and  a means  of 
passing  from  side  to  side  of  the  tender, 
so  as  to  gain  a complete  view  of  each 
side  of  the  train.  “ Such  a conductor, 
from  his  proximity  to  the  engine,  could 
immediately  communicate  with  the 
driver,  and  each  guard  upon  the  coaches 
of  the  train  could  communicate  with 
such  conductor  by  signals.  It  was  also 
proposed  by  the  same  company  that 
the  under  guard  should  always  stand  in 
his  van,  next  to  the  engine,  with  his  face 
to  the  train,  so  as  to  observe  any  signal 
of  distress,  irregularity  or  derangement 
among  the  carriages  which  the  chief 
guard,  stationed  at  the  rear  of  the  train, 
might  make.  A communication  be- 
tween the  under  guard  and  the  ‘ engine- 
man  ’ was  only  necessary  to  complete 
this  arrangement,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly ordered  that  means  should  be  pro- 
vided by  which  the  under  guard  should 
be  enabled  at  pleasure  to  sound  the 
whistle  of  the  engine.” 

One  Colonel  Brandreth  held  a series 
of  interviews  “ with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  railway  engineers,  with  a view 
to  obtain  some  additional  protection 
for  the  traveling  public,  by  contriving  a 
method,  not  only  for  securing  the  con- 
stant watching  of  the  trains  while  on 
their  journey,  but  also  to  provide  the 

* * Railway  Economy,  ’ p.  280. 
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passengers  with  means,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent or  sudden  illness,  of  communicat- 
ing with  a guard  and  of  enabling  the 
guard  to  communicate  with  the  engine- 
man,  for  the  purpose,  when  necessary, 
of  stopping  the  train.  There  could  be 
no_difficulty  in  providing  means  by  which 
any  passenger  could  at  his  pleasure 
sound  the  whistle  of  the  engine  so  as 
to  give  the  engine-driver  notice  to  stop, 
but  the  government  commissioners  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  objectionable 
to  give  a passenger  power  to  stop  the 
train  at  will,  though  it  was  admitted 
that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to 
establish  a practicable  and  sure  com- 
munication between  the  passengers  in 
each  coach  with  a guard,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  latter  with  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  engine-driver.” 

AN  ANCIENT  GUIDE. 

A curious  little  documentary  re- 
minder of  the  primitive  days  of  rail- 
roading lies  before  me,*  in  the  shape 
of  f Lacey’s  Railway  Companion,  and 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Guide  to 
Business  and  Pleasure,’  published  in 
1834  as  a guide-book  over  the  famous 
line  between  the  two  cities  named. 
About  four  by  six  inches  in  size,  and 
containing  but  eighty  pages,  it  is 
illustrated  by  a large  in-folding  picture 
of  the  trains  first  run  upon  the  road, 
and  replete  with  information  of  an 
exact  character  that  reads  oddly 
enough  to-day.  The  “ engine-man” 
in  the  flat,  old-fashioned  cap  of  the  day, 
standing  upon  the  cabless  “Liverpool” 

* This  book  is  the  property  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Leland, 
of  the  Lake  Shore. 


with  its  four  wheels  and  high  stovepipe- 
like smoke  stack  ; behind  it  comes  the 
tender,  a mere  box  on  four  wheels, 
with  a tank  of  water  upon  it;  then  a 
two  story  slatted  car  filled  with  sheep  ; 
then  an  open  cattle  car,  with  the  horns 
of  excited  bovines  reared  above  its 
sides ; a like  car  filled  with  pigs  en- 
gaged in  a “ free-for-all  ” among  them- 
selves, and  with  two  men  who  are 
endeavoring  to  persuade  them  into  quiet- 
ness ; three  flat  cars  loaded  with  bundles 
and  barrels.  These  form  one-half  the 
picture,  exhibiting  to  a surprised 
generation  the  methods  by  which  live 
stock  and  merchandise  are  transported 
by  steam.  Two  passenger  trains  oc- 
cupy the  other  half.  The  engine 
“ Northumbrian  ” heads  one,  also  with- 
out a cab,  with  two  large  wheels  in 
front  and  two  small  ones  in  the  rear, 
and  is  followed  by  the  tender  and  five 
coaches.  Upon  the  top  of  the  for- 
ward coach  rides  the  conductor,  and 
upon  the  rear  end  of  the  last  the  guard, 
both  with  high  hats,  arms  folded,  and 
in  silent  dignity.  “ Luggage  ” is  scat- 
tered all  over  the  railed-in  roofs  ; the 
coaches  are  each  divided  into  three 
compartments,  and  are  built  like  three 
road  coaches  hung  together.  The 
passengers  face  each  other,  one-half 
riding  forward  and  the  other  half 
backward.  The  fifth  coach  has  the 
words  “ Royal  Mail  ” upon  it,  the 
names  of  the  others  being  “ Welling- 
ton,” “Adelaide,”  “Victory”  and 
“ Times.”  This  constitutes  the  first 
class  train.  The  second  engraving 
shows  the  second  class  train,  which  is 
drawn  by  the  engine  “Jupiter,”  and 
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contains  four  open  cars,  with  an  awn- 
ing over  each.  Behind  them  comes  a 
flat  car  or  rather  four-wheeled  truck, 
upon  which  some  gentleman  has  had 
his  private  carriage  placed,  in  which 
himself  and  friends  are  safely  stowed 
for  their  journey. 

“ We  shall  not  amuse  our  readers,” 
declares  the  author  in  his  preface, 
f‘with  a detail  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  projectors  of  the  Rail  Road  had  to 
encounter,  of  the  opposition  which  in- 
terested individuals  presented  to  a 
public  good,  nor  of  the  determination 
and  perseverance  which  ultimately 
overcame  all  obstacles.  Our  object 
is  to  give  a work  of  amusement  and 
instruction  to  the  Visitors,  of  refer- 
ence to  the  Resident,  and  to  compress 
as  much  information  as  possible  into 
the  smallest  compass.” 

A word  or  so  as  to  some  of  the  points 
the  author  feels  called  upon  to  eluci- 
date may  not  be  out  of  place  : “ We 
shall  commence  our  narrative  by  sup- 
posing the  traveler  comfortably  seated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  carriage,  with 
his  face  toward  Manchester ; being 
thus  situated  he  is  better  able  to  make 
his  observations,  as  the  posts  which 
mark  the  distance  at  every  one  quarter 
of  a mile  are  invariably  on  the  left, 
and  from  these  posts  we  direct  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  various  objects 
on  the  road.  But  the  best  situation 
to  have  a view  of  the  railroad,  to  form 
a just  conception  of  the  enormous  un- 
dertaking and  to  have  a clear  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the 
perfection  of  the  work,  is  the  seat  at 
the  top  of  the  covered  carriages.  . . 


The  locomotive  machine  being  at- 
tached, we  quickly  pass  through  the 
Turkish  arch,  and  commence  a mode 
of  traveling  that  our  forefathers  would 
have  considered  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  human  ingenuity  to  accom- 
plish. Looking  quickly  to  the  right 
may  be  seen  Speaklands,  the  pleasant 
seat  of  Mr.  Erie  ; the  rapidity  of  the 
carriages  will,  however,  give  little 
opportunity  for  viewing  it.  . . Three 
hundred  yards  past  this  post,  on  the 
left-hand  side,  is  an  erection  to  facili- 
tate the  entrance  of  cattle  to  carriages, 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting them  to  Manchester.  Vehicles 
filled  with  swine,  sheep,  cows  and 
oxen,  traveling  along  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  present 
a sight  to  the  stranger  equally  novel 
and  surprising.  . . We  have  now 

entered  on  the  Whiston  embankment 
and  commence  ascending  the  incline; 
if  the  traveler  will  here  look  back,  he 
will  see  the  assistant  machine  propell- 
ing the  train  from  behind.  . . Park- 

side  station.  This  station  has  a lam- 
entable notoriety  arising  out  of  Mr. 
Huskisson’s  accident.  It  was  here 
that  his  last  interview  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  took  place,  and  here  that 
a political  reunion  was  but  the  prelude 
to  a frightful  death.  A white  marble 
slab,  let  into  the  wall,  records  the  aw- 
ful catastrophe,  and  three  notches  cut 
into  the  rail  point  to  the  exact  spot 
of  its  occurrence.”  The  guide  con- 
tinues thus  with  each  point  of  interest 
along  the  line,  and  is  a model  for  its 
compactness  and  directness  of  state- 
ment. 
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ASIATIC  WONDER  AT  STEAM. 

Not  only  in  America  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  were  the  wonders  of 
steam  related  to  an  amazed  and  enthu- 
siastic auditory,  but  an  echo  thereof 
sounded  across  to  Asia  early  in  this  great 
decade  of  discovery  and  invention,  and 
was  received  with  an  interest  equally 
as  deep,  if  less  practical,  by  the  dusky 
sons  of  those  far-off  climes.  From  the 
Asiatic  Jour?ial , in  the  summer  of  1834, 
we  learn  of  a correspondence  between 
certain  progressive  East  Indians  and 
the  local  representatives  of  the  British 
government,  where  information  was 
asked  for  with  a half  incredulity,  and 
answered  with  all  seriousness,  and  with 
such  simple  explanations  as  the  limited 
knowledge  and  experience  of  those  to 
be  enlightened  made  necessary.  In 
March,  1833,  at  a public  dubar,  Lord 
William  Bentinck  received  the  follow- 
ing application  from  Shewbux  Roy, 
Gamashta  of  Luckmeechund  and  Rad- 
akissen,  at  Calcutta  : 

“ My  lord,  our  Seth  Sunne  Ram  has 
heard  with  astonishment  that  an  iron 
boat  has  been  sent  out  from  England, 
which  can  swim  and  is  capable  of 
being  navigated  from  Calcutta  to  Ben- 
ares in  eight  days  and  against  the 
stream.  He  desires  to  know  how  such 
things  can  be  ; he  had  directed  us  to 
make  particular  inquiries  into  such  an 
unheard  piece  of  mechanism,  and  to 
ascertain  if  it  be  true  that  the  English 
perform  such  pieces  of  necromancy 
through  the  agency  of  those  jinn  or 
devils  who,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  were  turned  into  smoke  and  put 
into  pots  by  the  learned  among  man- 


kind, and  taken  out  to  work  for  their 
masters  as  required.  Now,  as  we  know 
the  real  truth  of  these  matters,  we  hope, 
especially  as  it  will  be  pleasing  to  the 
Gwailor  government,  that  a copy  or 
epitome  of  the  iron  steamboat  may  be 
given  to  us,  that  we  may  send  it  to 
Gwailor,  with  an  explanation  showing 
how  such  incredible  things  to  others 
can  exist  through  the  agency  of  the 
British  knowledge  and  science.” 

This  modest  request  was  promptly 
answered,  in  a missive  that  expressed 
the  gratification  of  the  English  official 
at  such  desire  to  learn  about  the  prod- 
ucts of  European  science,  and  the  de- 
sired model  was  promised.  From  that 
response  the  following  is  extracted  as 
curious  enough  to  warrant  preservation : 
“ His  highness  wishes  to  know  how  an 
inanimate  engine  can  be  moved  without 
the  application  of  animal  force.  I will 
describe  : just  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  motion  of  the  limbs  of  an 
animal  are  caused  and  carried  on  by 
the  pulse  of  the  heart,  so  the  motion  of 
the  levers  and  revolution  of  the  wheels 
of  the  steam-engine  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  a piston  in  a cylinder. 
Now  the  pulse  of  an  animal  is  moved 
by  the  invisible  power  of  the  creation; 
no  one  can  understand  it ; but  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  is  caused  by  human 
agency,  springing  from  God-given  wis- 
dom, and  is  intelligible  to  everyone. 

“ To  comprehend  the  means  by  which 
the  piston  moves,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  do  two  things : 

“ First.  Put  a pot,  half  full  of  water, 
on  the  fire  ; stop  up  the  mouth  closely  ; 
place  as  great  a weight  on  it  as  it  will 
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bear ; still  you  find  that  when  the  water 
boils,  the  steam  produced  will  force  off 
the  lid  or  burst  the  vessel ; for,  know 
that  one  ruttee  of  water,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  fire,  expands  to  1,700  ruttees  of 
steam,  and  how  is  this  to  be  contained 
in  so  small  a pot  ? From  this  learn  the 
force  of  steam,  for,  as  Sadi  says, ‘ love 
and  musk  cannot  be  concealed  ; ’ so  it 
is  certain  that  steam  cannot  be  re- 
strained. 

“ Second.  Wrap  some  wet  tow  round 
the  top  of  a ramrod,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
squeeze  it  into  the  barrel  of  a gun,  force 
it  to  the  breech,  and  then  plug  up  the 
touch-hole.  Well,  afterwards  pull  out 
the  rod  half  way,  let  it  go  for  a moment, 
and  see  with  what  force  it  will  jump 
back  to  the  breech  ! What  is  the  cause 
of  this  ? Why,  the  air  was  expelled 
through  the  touch-hole,  and  that  being 
plugged  up,  no  fresh  air  is  admitted  as 
the  air-tight  rod  is  drawn  out,  so  where 
the  ramrod  was  is  nothing,  not  even  air, 
which  pervades  every  place  ; a vacuum 
is  caused,  and  as  the  separated  friend 
cannot  bear  the  desolation  of  absence, 
but  flies  to  his  beloved  home,  so  the  rod, 
unable  to  endure  the  emptiness  of  va- 
cuity, rushes  back  into  its  chamber. 

“ These  are  the  two  agents  which 
move  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  viz.: 
The  steam  is  the  raiser  and  the  vacuum 
the  depressor,  and  by  their  opposing 
impulse,  motion  is  communicated  to  all 
parts  of  the  machine  ; for,  first  a fire 
of  coals  (a  stone  which  is  found  in  the 
hill  of  Burdwan  and  burns  like  wood) 
is  lighted  ; on  this  is  placed  a caldron 
of  water  to  boil,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
caldron  a cylinder  with  an  iron  rod 


fitting  tightly  in  it.  The  steam  produced 
by  the  boiling  water  rushes  through  a 
little  valve  (a  small  door  which  opens 
and  shuts)  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  raises  up  the  piston  ; but  then, 
as  the  piston  raises,  the  space  it  leaves 
is  filled  with  steam  and  a vacuum  is  re- 
quired. Now  I mention  that  a ruttee 
of  water,  when  converted  into  steam, 
would  fill  the  space  of  1,700  ruttees. 
Yes,  but  is  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
steam  again  to  water  ? It  is  ; by  ap- 
plying cold  water  to  the  outside  of  the 
cylinder,  it  immediately  condenses,  and 
there  is  consequently  one  ruttee  of 
water  and  1,699  ruttees  of  empty  space; 
that  is  vacuum.  This  is  just  what  we 
wanted.  The  piston,  like  the  ramrod, 
instantly  plumps  down ; again  the  stream 
of  steam  forces  upon  the  little  door  in 
the  cylinder,  the  piston  flies  up,  the 
steam  is  condensed  and  again  it  jumps 
down,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  fire  is 
kept  up.  Now  the  top  of  the  piston  is 
fastened  to  a movable  lever  (sustained 
by  a pillar),  like  the  beam  of  a pair  of 
scales,  to  the  other  end  of  which  is  fixed 
a large  wheel,  which,  in  its  turn,  turns 
others,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  set 
in  motion. 

“ There  is  another  kind  of  steam  engine 
in  which  the  piston  is  impelled  alter- 
nately at  each  end  by  the  steam,  which 
is  not  condensed,  but  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  air.  In  this  sort  no  cold  water 
is  required,  but  a greater  degree  of 
heat. 

“To  explain  all  the  parts  of  the 
machine  would  be  tedious.  Briefly  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  land  or  water 
carriages.  In  the  picture  now  sent,  his 
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highness  will  see  strings  of  thirty  car- 
riages drawn  along  by  one  engine,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  The  wheels  run  in  iron 
grooves,  for  by  this  contrivance  the 
same  force  can  draw  twelve  times  as 
much  as  it  could  on  a good  kunker 
road.  In  this  way,  hundreds  of  pas- 
sengers of  all  kinds,  animals  and  bag- 
gage are  drawn  along  ; one  engine 
draws  seven  hundred  maunds,  and  the 
whole  can  be  stopped  by  a child.  Every 
day  new  improvements  are  making. 

“What  numberless  benefits  does  it 
afford  ! Food  and  clothing  is  greatly 
diminished  in  price  by  the  expedition 
and  cheapness  of  the  carriage.  Horses 
will  no  longer  be  required  ; 12,000,000 
horses  are  fed  in  England,  and  each 
eats  as  much  as  eight  men ; so  the 
country  will  sustain  80,000,000  more 
men.  But  how  wonderful  are  its  effects 
by  water  ! It  laughs  at  the  wind  and 
goes  in  its  teeth,  and  turns  whenever 
the  captain  chooses,  by  the  slightest 
touch.  In  short,  now  that  King  Steam 
has  asserted  his  authority,  the  reign  of 
the  wind  is  cast  to  the  winds  and  waves. 
Communication,  which  was  formally 
stopped  for  weeks  together  between  the 
countries  of  Europe,  is  now  regularly 
carried  on,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

“ It  impels  iron  as  well  as  wooden 
boats,  and  an  iron  boat  is  even  lighter 
than  a wooden  one  of  the  same  size,  since 
iron,  from  its  strength  and  malleability, 
may  be  used  in  very  thin  plates,  and 
consequently  requires  a less  depth  of 
water  to  float  in. 

“ What  wonder  if  his  highness  should 


set  out  in  his  steam  carriage  at  day- 
break, to  go  to  bathe  at  Agra,  or  pray 
at  Buidrabun,  and  be  back  at  Gwailor 
by  noon.  If  an  iron  steamboat  were 
launched  upon  the  Chambul  at  the 
proper  season,  it  might  reach  Calcutta 
in  a week.  But  what  end  is  there  to 
wonders  ? It  is  said,  ‘ a wise  man  is 
not  astonished  at  wisdom.’” 

SOME  EXPLICIT  EXPLANATIONS. 

The  great  railroad  system  grew 
rapidly,  it  is  true,  but  it  grew  by  details 
and  gradual  progression,  nevertheless. 
The  changes  that  have  occurred  since 
the  days  of  crude  beginnings,  even  in 
the  minor  matters  of  management  and 
mechanical  arrangements,  illustrate  that 
fact  in  the  clearest  manner.  It  seems 
odd  enough  to  read  some  of  the  ex- 
planations, made  seriously  and  for 
grown  people,  by  writers  of  ability,  of 
matters  now  understood  by  all,  and 
taken  as  a matter  of  course  by  this 
steam-educated  generation.  Read,  for 
instance,  these  descriptions  of  the  labors 
of  the  “ engine-man  *'■ — whom  we  call 
the  “ engineer  ” — penned  in  1839,*  and 
covering  matters  of  the  commonest 
knowledge  of  to-day  with  a definiteness 
of  statement  that  shows  the  theme  one 
not  at  all  understood  : “A  large  share 
of  responsibility  rests  with  the  engine- 
man,  flot  only  in  taking  care  of  the 
management  of  the  engine,  considered 
as  such,  but  in  directing  its  progress 
along  the  road,  in  its  capacity  of  a 
traveling  vehicle.  Before  a train  of 
carriages  starts  on  a journey,  the  engine- 
man  examines  the  engine  carefully,  to 

* ' Roads  and  Railroads,  ’ p.  326. 
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see  that  every  part  of  it  is  in  working 
order  and  fit  for  immediate  use.  He 
also  sees  that  the  tender  has  its  proper 
complement  of  coke  and  water,  and  that 
the  oil  for  lubricating  the  joints  of 
the  engine  is  properly  supplied.  It  is 
frequently  arranged  that  the  engine 
shall  be  driven  to  and  fro  for  a short 
distance  on  the  rails  previous  to  being 
attached  to  the  train,  in  order  to  see 
that  everything  is  in  readiness.  When 
the  steam  is  up  and  the  engine  ready 
for  starting,  it  is  brought  down,  or 
backwards,  to  the  head  of  the  train,  and 
hooked  to  the  foremost  carriage.  The 
steam  is  then  applied  to  the  propulsion 
of  the  engine,  and,  with  it,  of  all  the 
carriages  which  follow  it.  The  engine- 
man  has  now  to  keep  a vigilant  look-out 
to  keep  the  engine  in  its  right  course, 
and  to  watch  the  various  valves,  etc., 
on  which  his  power  over  the  engine 
depends.  He  has  a gauge  by  which  he 
can  tell  how  much  water  is  in  the  boiler, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  pumps  an 
additional  supply  into  from  the  tank  in 
the  tender.  He  has  to  see  that  the  fur- 
nace is  properly  supplied  with  coke, 
and  to  regulate  the  quantity  added 
according  to  the  power  of  the  steam  at 
the  moment.” 

The  same  circumstantial  writer  fur- 
nishes us  other  interesting  glimpses  of 
the  railroad  ignorance  of  the  day,  by 
the  pains  with  which  he  seeks  to  furnish 
enlightenment.  Various  paragraphs 
follow,  from  which  the  subjoined  are 
taken  : “ The  rate  of  traveling  along 
the  railway  may  be  known  by  mile- 
stones set  up  at  the  sides,  and  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  carriages  ; by  the 


aid  of  these,  and  of  a common  watch, 
the  rate  of  traveling  may  be  easily  noted. 
The  author  of  the  treatise  before  re- 
ferred to,  after  alluding  to  the  indis- 
tinctness of  the  mile-posts  commonly 
used,  recommends  the  employment  of 
posts  made  of  iron,  with  a box  at  the 
top.  This  box  is  triangular,  with  two 
of  its  faces  presented  obliquely  to  the 
road.  Inside  this  box  is  a small  lamp, 
and  the  faces  of  the  box  are  opaque, 
with  the  exception  of  the  openings, 
which  constitute  the  figures  or  letters. 
These  figures  would  sufficiently  show 
themselves  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
the  policemen  could  light  the  lamps, 
and  thus  make  the  figures  visible  then 
likewise. 

“ It  is  very  essential  that  a system  of 
well  understood  signals  be  adopted  on 
railways,  for  if  any  accident  happen  a 
short  time  before  the  arrival  of  a train, 
it  is  of.  the  first  importance  that  the 
engine-man  should  have  notice  of  it  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  spot 
where  it  has  occurred.  For  instance, 
a rail  may  be  displaced  by  the  passing 
of  the  last  preceding  train,  or  the  train 
itself  may  have  been  prevented  from 
continuing  its  journey,  either  from  some 
accident  having  happened  to  the  engine 
or  from  some  other  cause.  Important 
as  it  is  to  have  timely  notice  of  any 
such  accident  by  day,  it  becomes  doubly 
necessary  by  night,  when  it  is  so  much 
less  in  our  power  to  know,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  eye  alone,  what  is 
doing,  or  what  has  been  done,  at  some 
distance  in  front  of  us.  We  need  hardly 
dwell  on  the  dreadful  nature  of  an  ac- 
cident occurring  at  night  through  any 
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unforeseen  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  a 
train.  For  these  reasons  there  have 
been  devised  many  arrangements 
which  act  as  alarms,  signals,  telegraphs, 
etc.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a police 
force  employed  along  the  line  of  rail- 
way, whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  watch  at 
everything  occurring,  or  likely  to  occur} 
along  the  line ; to  prevent  intruders 
from  climbing  over  the  palisades  and 
entering  upon  the  railway  ; to  see  that 
no  stones  are  thrown,  or  suffered  to  fall, 
on  the  rails,  by  which  the  trains  would 
be  placed  in  imminent  danger  ; to  ren- 
der assistance  to  passing  trains  in  case 
of  any  accident  happening  ; to  assist 
in  working  a system  of  signals,  and  to 
perform  many  other  duties  of  a similar 
nature.  The  policemen  for  each  rail- 
way have  a regular  uniform,  and  are 
under  a systematic  code  of  regulations. 

“ One  of  the  duties  of  the  policemen  is 
to  assist  in  making  signals  to  approach- 
ing trains.  On  some  of  the  railways  it 
has  been  customary,  when  a train  is 
approaching  a spot  where  a policeman 
stands,  for  him  to  place  himself  in  a 
conspicuous  situation,  with  one  or  both 
arms  extended  in  a certain  or  under- 
stood manner  : one  position  of  the  arms 
is  to  signify  ‘ all  right/  and  that  the 
train  may  proceed  without  fear  of  in- 
terruption ; while  another  position  im- 
plies that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
matters  are  going  wrong,  and  that  the 
train  must  stop  when  it  approaches  the 
policeman.  In  other  instances  the 
policemen  are  provided  with  little  flags 
of  different  colors,  and  on  the  approach 
of  a train  he  holds  up  one  or  other  of 
the  flags,  according  to  the  intimation  he 
3 


wishes  to  convey  ; for  instance,  a red 
flag  to  intimate  danger  and  a green  one 
as  a signal  that  all  is  right.  But  such 
modes  as  these  can  obviously  only  serve 
during  the  continuance  of  daylight,  and 
can  no  longer  be  available  when  night 
comes  on.  As  a night-signal,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  is  sometimes  adopted : 
Lamps  are  employed,  which  are  capable 
either  of  being  fronted  with  stained 
glass,  or  by  some  other  contrivance  of 
shedding  colored  light  along  the  line  of 
the  railway,  and  by  causing  the  light 
thus  shed  to  be  red  under  some  circum- 
stances and  green  or  blue  under  others, 
a system  of  signals  is  at  once  obtained, 
available  for  night  time.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  all  railways  should  make 
a red  light  at  night,  and  a red  flag  by 
day,  symbols  of  danger.  A green  light 
should  be  placed  at  each  station  at  the 
spot  where  the  engine-man  should 
slacken  his  speed,  and  a red  light  at  the 
point  where  he  is  to  stop.  The  police 
should  have  hand-lanterns,  with  a white 
glass  and  a red  one,  which  latter  can  be 
turned  round  in  an  instant,  whenever 
anything  obstructs  the  passage  of  the 
railway ; and  the  light  held  up  at  any 
train  approaching,  on  seeing  which  the 
train  is  immediately  to  stop.  A green 
glass  may  also  be  added,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  would  be,  e proceed 
with  caution  / the  train  would  then 
come  slowly  on,  and  ascertain  the 
reason  for  the  signal.” 

“ There  is  also  an  ingenious  kind  of 
alarum  or  signal  adopted,  under  the 
name  of  the  ‘ Steam  Whistle/  by  which 
the  car  is  brought  into  requisition,  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  warnings  in  case  of 
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danger.  The  instrument  is  a whistle 
sounded  by  the  gushing  of  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  through  a simple  piece 
of  mechanism,  and  can  be  cut  off  or 
put  in  action  as  need  may  require. 
These  whistles  are  sometimes  heard  at 
a distance  of  several  miles  on  a calm 
day.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  two  of  these 
whistles  with  totally  distinct  sounds, 
one  to  be  used  on  the  arrival  line,  and 
the  other  on  the  departure  line  of  rails; 
each  would  then  serve  as  an  alarum,  and 
would  also  serve  as  a fog  and  night 
signal,  which  would  at  all  times  and  in 
the  densest  fog  give  perfect  notice 
whenever  two  engines  approached  each 
other,  on  which  line  they  were  respec- 
tively traveling,  and  thus  go  far  to  pre- 
vent the  probability  of  a collision.” 

THE  EARLY  OBJECTIONS  TO  TUNNELS. 

The  subject  of  tunnels  was  one  that 
attracted  attention  in  the  beginnings  of 
railroads,  the  more  especially  from  the 
fact  that  an  extensive  work  of  this 
character  was  required  in  the  first  great 
railroad  constructed — the  Liverpool  & 
Manchester — where  a tunnel  had  to  be 
constructed  under  the  city  first  named 
before  the  line  could  obtain  such  egress 
and  grade  as  was  required.  The  length 
of  that  structure  was  1,970  yards,  and 
in  several  places  it  had  to  be  cut 
through  solid  rock.  The  fact  that  it 
was  undertaken  and  carried  forward  at 
an  immense  expense  of  toil  and  money 
before  actual  experience  had  demon- 
strated the  practical  value  of  a railroad 
for  general  commercial  purposes,  speaks 
yolumes  for  the  enterprise  and  pluck  of 


the  founders  of  that  great  line.  Its  first 
shaft  was  opened  in  September,  1826  ; 
twenty-two  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet 
high.  Its  length  from  end  to  end  was 
2,250  yards — about  a mile  and  a quarter. 
From  the  work  below  referred  to,*  a 
description  of  the  work  itself,  and  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  were  met  with, 
may  be  obtained  : One  of  the  entrances 
is  (in  1839)  at  company’s  yard  at 
Wapping,  Liverpool,  and  the  other  at 
Edge  Hill.  The  former  entrance  is  by 
an  open  cutting,  22  feet  deep  and  46 
feet  wide,  and  affording  space  for  four 
lines  of  railway.  From  this  opening 
the  railroad  commences  along  a perfect 
level,  which  occupies  about  280  yards 
of  the  length  of  the  tunnel.  After  this 
the  inclined  plane  commences,  and  ex- 
tends 1,970  yards  in  a perfectly  straight 
line,  and  with  an  inclination  of  one 
yard  in  48 — the  entire  rise  of  the  tun- 
nel being  123  feet.  A large  portion  of 
this  tunnel  was  excavated  through  a 
solid  rock  of  fine  red  sandstone,  which 
in  those  parts  furnished  the  engineer 
with  a natural  and  secure  roofing,  re- 
quiring neither  masonry  nor  brick- 
work. But  in  other  parts  the  material 
through  which  the  excavation  was  car- 
ried was  too  loose  and  weak  to  support 
itself  unless  masonry  were  immediately 
applied. 

The  construction  of  the  tunnel  was 
carried  on  at  seven  or  eight  different 
parts  simultaneously,  by  sinking  as 
many  shafts  in  different  parts  of  its 
length,  and  connecting  one  shaft  with 
another  by  lateral  excavation,  the  stone 
and  earth  being  removed  up  the  shafts. 

* ' Roads  and  Railroads,’  p.  306. 
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The  depth,  or  thickness  of  the  ground, 
from  the  open  air  to  the  roof  of  the 
tunnel,  varies  from  five  to  seventy  feet 
at  different  parts  of  its  length.  The 
tunnel  is  sufficiently  lighted  by  gas- 
burners,  which  are  placed  at  distances 
of  twenty-five  yards  asunder,  through 
its  whole  extent,  the  white-washed  sides 
and  roof  serving  to  reflect  and  increase 
the  light.  The  tunnel  occupied  two 
years  in  completing  and  cost  ^34,791. 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  British 
mind  during  the  construction  and  early 
use  of  this  tunnel  was  not  altogether 
confined  to  curiosity  or  public  spirit, 
serious  objection  to  all  such  measures 
being  raised,  because  of  their  supposed 
unhealthful  character ; and,  in  fact,  we 
have  a formal  report  of  five  gentlemen 
— two  physicians,  two  surgeons  and  a 
professor  of  chemistry — who,  in  1837, 
made  an  inspection  of  the  London 
& Birmingham  tunnel,  under  Prim- 
rosehill,  “ with  a view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  probable  effect  of  such  tun- 
nels upon  the  health  and  feelings  of 
those  who  may  traverse  them.”  Their 
conclusions  were  altogether  favorable, 
even  though  they  were  not  permitted  to 
make  the  inspection  a clear  test.  “The 
experiment,”  they  say,  “ was  made 
under  unfavorable  circumstances  ; the 
western  extremity  being  only  partially 
open,  the  ventilation  is  less  perfect  than 
it  will  be  when  the  work  is  completed  ; 
the  steam  of  the  locomotive  engine  was 
also  suffered  to  escape  for  twenty  min- 
utes, while  the  carriages  were  stationary 
near  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Even  dur- 
ing our  stay  near  the  unfinished  end  of 
the  tunnel,  where  the  engine  remained 


stationary,  although  the  cloud  formed 
by  the  steam  was  visible  near  the  roof, 
the  air  for  many  feet  above  our  heads 
remained  clear  and  apparently  un- 
affected by  steam  or  effluvia  of  any 
kind  ; neither  was  there  any  damp  or 
cold  perceptible. 

“We  found  the  atmosphere  of  the 
tunnel  dry  and  of  agreeable  tempera- 
ture, and  free  from  smell ; the  lamps 
of  the  carriages  were  lighted,  and  in 
our  transit  inwards  and  back  again  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  the  sensation 
experienced  was  precisely  that  of  trav- 
eling in  a coach  by  night  between 
the  walls  of  a narrow  street ; the  noise 
did  not  prevent  easy  conversation,  nor 
appear  to  be  much  greater  in  the  tun- 
nel than  in  the  open  air. 

“ Judging  from  this  experiment,  and 
knowing  the  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  thorough  ventilation  may  be 
effected,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  dangers  incurred  in  passing 
through  well  constructed  tunnels  are 
no  greater  than  those  incurred  in  or- 
dinary traveling  upon  an  open  rail- 
way, or  upon  a turn-pike  road,  and  that 
the  apprehensions  which  have  been 
expressed,  that  such  tunnels  are  likely 
to  prove  detrimental  to  the  health  or 
inconvenient  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  may  go  through  them,  are  perfectly 
futile  and  groundless.” 

There  was  some  rivalry,  also,  at 
work  in  connection  with  charges  of 
unhealthfulness  by  the  “ tunnel  route,” 
instigated  by  lines  that  were  not  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  underground  pas- 
sages. In  1836  the  “proprietors  of 
the  railroad  without  a tunnel”  put  in 
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circulation  a sheet  containing  a series 
of  “ medical  reasons,  independent  of 
superior  engineering  and  other  grounds, 
for  recommending  the  Brighton  rail- 
road without  tunnels,  to  the  adoption 
of  the  public.”*  The  evidence  referred 
to  was  taken  before  a committee 
of  the  house  of  lords  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  July,  and  proves  itself  to  have 
been  utterly  unreliable,  because  of 
contradictions  and  statements  that 
experience  has  shown  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  But  the  declara- 
tions made  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
in  that  examination  are  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation as  matters  of  curiosity.  For 
instance,  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  vice- 
president  of  the  college  of  surgeons, 
made  declaration  as  follows  : “ The 
difference  in  temperature  in  tunnels 
will  expose  persons  in  health  to  the 
common  affection  notoriously  termed 
catching  cold,  the  source  of  other  dis- 
orders. On  persons  of  weak  constitu- 
tion, or  who  are  invalids,  passing 
through  a tunnel  will  cause  more  strik- 
ing and  more  remarkable  effects.  Would 
not  permit  one  of  my  patients  to  go  to 
Brighton  by  a railway  that  had  a tunnel 
in  it.  Certainly  would  dissuade  any 
patient  from  subjecting  himself  to  such 
perils.  It  is  impossible  to  change  the 
atmosphere  in  a tunnel  six  hundred 
yards  long.  The  air  is  a commixture 
with  other  gaseous  substances  ; it  is 
also  a damp  air.  Sulphureted,  car- 
bureted and  carbonic  gases  would 
be  emitted  from  the  burning  of  coke  ; 
and  the  vapor  of  the  steam  would  be 

* ‘Railroad  Journal,'  October  8,  1836,  p.  626. 


condensing,  and  would  keep  the  at- 
mosphere damp,  with  effluvia  of  pas- 
sengers, etc.,  so  that  a quantity  of 
stationary  or  stagnant  air  would  re- 
main impregnated  with  poisonous  gases 
— it  might  be  with  scarlet  fever  or  the 
small-pox.” 

Dr.  James  Johnson,  one  of  the  physi- 
cians of  his  majesty,  who  had  seen 
eighteen  years  of  practice,  added  his 
opinion  : “ The  difference  of  temper- 
ature in  a tunnel,  such  as  on  Stephen- 
son’s line,  would  be  upwards  of  twenty 
degrees.  Would  not  advise  any  person 
of  delicate  health  to  travel  through  it. 
It  would  very  often  be  injurious,  be- 
cause we  very  seldom  have  a vicissi- 
tude equal  to  that  in  a whole  day ; 
and  we  know  that  the  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  and  draught  and  moisture 
are  the  chief  causes  of  pulmonary  com- 
plaints and  many  others,  such  as  rheu- 
matisms, and  erysipelas  is  sometimes 
produced  by  it.  The  reverberation 
would  be  tremendous  with  a locomotive 
engine,  and  give  a very  great  shock  to 
delicate  people.  There  would  be  very 
considerable  inconvenience  from  the 
heat  of  the  engine,  independently  of 
any  gas  or  any  deleterious  atmos- 
phere.” 

John  Propert,  esq.,  a general  practi- 
tioner of  more  than  twenty  years’ 
standing,  added  his  testimony,  declaring 
that  “a  tunnel  never  could  be  made 
perfectly  clear  of  noxious  air,  arising 
from  the  passage  of  a steam  carriage  ; 
should  decidedly  object  to  patients 
traveling  through  a tunnel.  The  im- 
pression that  might  be  made  by  half  a 
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minute,  or  a minute,  might  be  equal  in 
a debilitated  constitution  to  the  effect 
produced  in  half  an  hour.” 

A very  simple  and  pertinent  answer 
to  all  this  was  made  in  a report  upon 
the  proposed  Brighton  lines,  in  which 
it  was  argued  as  follows  : “ An  objec- 

tion has  been  made  generally  to  all  tun- 
nels, namely,  that  the  air  contained  in 
them  will  be  so  contaminated  by  the 
noxious  gas  produced  by  the  locomo- 
tive engine  in  passing  through  them,  as 
to  render  it  unfit  for  respiration. 
Whether  this  objection  has  ever  been 
advanced,  or  at  all  supported,  by  any 
scientific  man  possessing  sufficient 
chemical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
judge  correctly  on  the  subject,  is  doubt- 
ful. The  probability,  however,  is,  that 
the  fear  of  any  injurious  effects  from 
foul  air  has  originated  in  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  effects  produced 
by  steam-engines  in  passing  through 
the  small  tunnels  on  some  of  our 
canals  ; and  if  they  have  for  a moment 
imagined  that  any  similarity  will  be 
found  in  the  effects  in  the  two  cases, 
their  fears  are  quite  justifiable.  The 
tunnels  on  canals  are  commonly  con- 
structed of  such  limited  dimensions 
that  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to 
attempt  the  same  application  of  steam 
power  as  will  be  necessary  on  a railway  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  tunnel  constructed 
by  Mr.  Telford  on  the  Hare  Castle  canal, 
the  area  above  the  water  in  the  canal  is 
only  about  one  hundred  feet ; and  even 
the  Thames  and  Medway  in  transverse 
dimensions,  perhaps  the  largest  canal 
tunnel  in  England,  has  only  an  area  of 
* London  Mechanics’  Magazine,  1836. 


four  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; while  the 
smallest  tunnel  contemplated  on  the 
Brighton  railway  will  have  an  area  of 
at  least  six  hundred  feet. 

“ In  order  to  explain  to  what  extent 
the  air  in  a tunnel  is  contaminated  by 
a locomotive  engine  passing  through  it, 
let  us  suppose  a tunnel,  one  mile  in 
length,  to  be  traversed  by  a locomotive 
engine,  and  its  train  of  a gross  weight 
of  one  hundred  tons.  The  experience 
of  the  Liverpool  & Manchester  railway 
has  shown  that  the  average  consump- 
tion of  coke  is  considerably  less  than 
half  a pound  per  ton  for  each  mile  it  is 
carried  on  a railway  ; but  taking  the 
consumption  at  half  a pound,  the  whole 
weight  of  one  hundred  tons  will  require 
the  consumption  of  fifty  pounds  of  coke. 
It  may  be  explained  that  every  ten 
pounds  of  coke  will  evaporate  a cubit 
foot  of  water  ; so  that  the  whole  fifty 
pounds  will  convert  into  steam  five  cubit 
feet  of  water  in  the  distance  of  one  mile. 
Now  to  convert  into  steam  one  cubit 
foot  of  water  requires  1,950,  or  say  2,000 
cubit  feet  of  air  ; then  five  feet  of  water 
will,  of  course,  require  ten  thousand  feet; 
and  this  will  be  the  whole  amount  of 
contaminated  air  in  one  mile  in  length 
of  tunnel.  To  determine  the  proportion 
of  such  an  amount  of  foul  air,  and  the 
whole  air  contained  in  a tunnel,  we  may 
take,  for  example,  a moderate  sized 
tunnel  thirty  feet  high,  and  having  an 
area  of  eight  hundred  feet.  One  mile 
in  length  of  such  a tunnel  will  contain 
4,224,000  cubit  feet  ; hence  the  con- 
taminated air  will  bear  to  the  whole 
quantity  in  the  tunnel  the  ratio  of  10,- 
000  to  4,224,000  ; or  it  will  be  as  one 
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to  422.  Let  us  then  venture  to  hope 
that  any  prejudices  which  may  now  ex- 
ist against  the  construction  of  tunnels 
upon  railways  will  be  dispelled  when 
we  find  that  no  injurious  consequences 
will  ever  result  from  the  foul  air,  or  any 
of  the  numerous  evils  which  have  been 
so  forcibly  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  af- 
fect to  perceive  the  most  unhappy  con- 
sequences from  their  adoption.” 

Yet  there  was  curiosity  enough  on 
part  of  the  British  populace,  and  inter- 
est enough  on  part  of  the  local  journals, 
to  make  the  excavations  a series  of 
popular  excitements,  and  to  cause  the 
preservation  of  full  records  thereof.  In 
the  Lancashire  Literary  Museum,  in  the 
summer  of  1828,  may  be  found  a very 
circumstantial  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  work  and  the  crowds  by  whom 
it  was  inspected.  “ A vast  number  of 
individuals,”  it  declares,  “ confined  by 
business  during  nearly  the  whole  day- 
light of  the  week,  rush  out  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wavertree,  on  a spare 
afternoon,  or  on  a Sunday,  to  witness 
the  works  above  ground  connected  with 
the  line  of  road.  . . . But  they 

have  no  idea,  unless  they  descend  one 
of  the  shafts  of  the  tunnel  and  fearlessly 
explore  the  subterranean  operations 
of  hundreds  of  workmen,  of  the  curios- 
ity, we  may  say,  of  the  daring  grandeur 
of  the  works,  far  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  . . . Now  that  several 

of  the  shafts  communicate  with  each 
other,  either  by  the  completion  between 
them  of  the  grand  tunnel  or  by  a smaller 
four  foot  tunnel  running  along  the  in- 
tended roof,  a fresh  current  of  air  is 
continually  circulating,  and  the  visitor 


will  experience  none  of  the  oppressive 
sensations  generally  felt  in  the  mines  not 
thoroughly  ventilated.  Neither  is  the 
air  raw  or  chilly,  but  of  a mild,  equal 
temperature.  The  miners  have  met 
each  other  in  the  excavations  from  the 
different  shafts  with  amazing  precision, 
scarcely  half  an  inch  of  difference  in 
the  cut  being  observable  at  the  juncture 
of  the  bore. 

“ We  had  scarcely  entered  the  tunnel 
ere  the  noise  of  approaching  wagons, 
laden  with  broken  stones,  roared  along 
the  vaulted  roof,  and  presently  we  could 
distinguish  the  rays  of  the  driver’s 
candle  struggling  through  the  vapor 
occasioned  by  the  last  explosion.  Four 
wagons — on  each  of  them  was  a large, 
square  bucket  holding  about  a ton  of 
broken  stone — passed  us  at  a rapid  rate, 
drawn  on  a railway  by  one  horse,  and 
were  speedily  and  successfully  hooked 
to  the  rope  and  hoisted  to  the  top  of 
the  pit.  We  had  not  gone  far  ere  an 
explosion  bursting  along  the  whole 
vault  sensibly  shook  the  very  rock  on 
which  we  stood,  and  thundering  on 
toward  the  west,  died  gradually  away. 
We  were  then  under  Hope  street,  and 
my  conductor  informed  me  that  the 
blast  had  taken  place  at  a spot  beyond 
the  mill  at  Edgehill,  the  sound  having 
traveled  part  of  the  way  through  a small 
tunnel  some  distance  above  us. 

“ The  principal  tool  used  in  excavat- 
ing the  stone  is  the  pick,  and  we  could 
now  hear  distinctly  numbers  of  them 
cutting  and  knocking  with  ceaseless 
activity.  We  proceeded  to  the  eastward 
a distance  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  when  we  could  perceive, 
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gradually  brightening  in  the  smoke  as 
we  advanced,  the  numerous  candles  of 
the  workmen,  who  are  mostly  engaged 
in  scooping  along  the  top,  leaving  a 
mass  of  stone  in  the  middle  on  which 
to  stand,  and  which  is  afterwards  re- 
moved. As  we  once  before  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  the  candles,  seen 
through  the  intermediate  darkness,  were 
not  unlike  twinkling  stars  on  a gloomy 
night ; and  the  figures  of  the  men  here 
and  there,  illuminated  by  the  light  and 
flinging  their  brawny  arms  about,  would 
have  furnished  a writer  of  romance  with 


no  bad  idea  of  some  infernal  operation 
going  on  under  the  direction  of  the  old 
gentleman  himself.” 

Considerable  space  has  been  taken, 
not  unprofitably,  it  has  been  hoped,  in 
viewing  these  features  of  special  interest 
in  the  early  railroad  days.  We  will  now 
consider  the  great  era  of  railroad  pro- 
jection that  took  possession  of  the  land 
when  capitalists  and  the  people  had 
become  convinced  that  in  the  iron  horse 
was  found  a solution  of  many  of  the 
problems  of  transportation  and  travel. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


[To  be  continued .] 


THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA. 
CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT.* 


Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  grandson  of  the 
Commodore,  and  son  of  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt, has  shown  the  possession  of  such 
financial  and  executive  powers  in  connec- 
tion with  railroad  work,  that  he  is  worthy 
of  a prominent  place  among  the  railroad 
men  of  the  country,  regardless  of  the  legacy 
of  responsibility  and  power  to  which  he  fell 
heir.  Although  the  favored  grandson  of 
one  of  the  richest  men  of  America,  his 
early  years  were  passed  in  a healthful  at- 
mosphere, and  all  his  education,  as  well  as 
his  natural  instincts,  directed  him  to  the 
clean  and  high-minded  manhood  that  is, 
after  all,  his  greatest  claim  to  distinction 
and  respect.  He  was  born  on  November 

* For  various  points  of  information  in  this  sketch, 
the  writer  is  under  obligation  to  The  Way  Bill  of 
New  York,  of  March,  1887. 


27,  1843,  at  New  Dorp,  Siaten  Island, 
where,  as  has  been  shown  in  a previous 
number,  his  father  was  quietly  but  uncon- 
sciously preparing  for  the  great  mission 
of  activity  that  lay  before  him.  The  young 
man  was  given  a good  academic  education, 
and  then  became  a clerk  in  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Bank  of  New  York  city,  where 
his  condition,  surroundings  and  opportu- 
nities were  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
the  other  employes.  The  faithfulness  and 
accuracy  of  his  woik  soon  made  an  im- 
pression upon  his  superior  officers,  and 
received  a proper  and  substantial  recogni- 
tion in  promotion  and  an  advance  of 
salary.  The  Commodore,  who  had  taken 
a great  liking  to  the  young  man,  but  was 
determined  that  he  should  make  his  own 
way  if  there  was  the  material  of  growth 
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within  him,  had  kept  a close  watch  upon 
him,  and  now  stepped  forward  and  gave 
him  a helping  hand.  He  had  him  trans- 
ferred, when  about  twenty  years  old,  to 
the  private  banking  house  of  Kissam 
Brothers,  in  order  that  he  might  gain,  in 
the  more  varied  transactions  of  a broker’s 
firm,  a better  knowledge  and  grasp  of  the 
important  affairs  for  which  his  grandfather 
now  intended  him.  At  this  early  forma- 
tive period,  when  a man  chooses  the 
course  he  is  likely  to  pursue  through  after 
life,  young  Cornelius  fixed  his  character  by 
joining  the  Episcopal  church  and  becom- 
ing active  in  the  organizations  connected 
with  it.  When  the  Commodore  died,  Cor- 
nelius received  in  his  will  a special  recog- 
nition, which  showed  that  his  conduct  and 
career  had  met  the  approval  of  his  grand- 
father, and  that  the  old  gentleman  believed 
he  was  competent  to  take  his  place  in  time 
as  the  principal  representative  and  admin- 
istrator of  the  vast  interests  with  which 
the  family  name  was  connected.  He  was 
fortunate  in  having  been  long  enough 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Commo- 
dore to  absorb  many  of  the  qualities  which 
had  led  to  the  success  of  that  remarkable 
man,  and  to  have  had  the  advice,  coun- 
sel and  training  of  his  father  until  his 
habits,  business  education,  mastery  of  him- 
self and  self-reliant  independence  of 
thought  and  action  were  completed. 

In  1865,  when  he  had  gained  sufficient 
experience  in  the  broker’s  office,  he  ac- 
cepted a position  in  the  office  of  the  Har- 
lem Railroad  company,  and  was  soon 
after  advanced  to  the  important  post  of 
treasurer.  Ten  years  later,  when  William 
H.  Vanderbilt  succeeded  the  Commodore 
as  president  of  the  New  York  Central, 


Cornelius  became  first  vice-president  and 
was  given  charge  of  the  finances,  while  his 
brother,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  became 
second  vice-president,  with  supervision 
over  the  traffic.  For  this  high  trust  Cor- 
nelius had  shown  special  aptitude  as  treas- 
urer of  the  Harlem  road,  and  he  bore 
lightly  the  immensely  added  burden  of 
the  Central’s  finances.  He  was  remark- 
able in  these  positions  for  the  clearness 
and  accuracy  of  his  statements,  and  for 
that  familiar  knowledge  which  enabled 
him  instantaneously  to  respond  to  the 
frequent  and  unexpected  questions  of  his 
father  in  regard  to  the  current  condition 
of  the  company,  or  of  any  of  its  branches, 
from  time  to  time.  In  this  position  he 
became  known  to  the  outside  world,  and 
won  the  confidence  of  the  great  banking 
and  business  interests  which  are  necessa- 
rily identified  with  the  Vanderbilt  system. 

When  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  in  May, 
1883,  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Vanderbilt  roads,  Cornelius  and  his 
brother,  William  K.,  resigned  their  vice- 
presidencies. The  opportunity  was  then 
taken  to  inaugurate  a new  system  of  rail- 
road management,  the  main  feature  of 
which  was  a board  of  control,  under  which 
the  president  was  chief  executive,  but  the 
supreme  authority  became  vested  in  the 
board.  Under  this  system,  which  included 
the  principal  Vanderbilt  lines  east  of  Chi- 
cago, Cornelius  became  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Michigan  Central 
boards.  Mr.  Rutter  became  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Central,  and  was 
succeeded  at  his  death  by  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  who  still  holds  the  office. 

What  is  known  as  the  Vanderbilt  sys- 
tem now  extends  from  the  Atlantic  nearly 
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to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  its  affiliated  lines 
reach  into  every  state  and  territory  of  the 
northwest.  It  includes  the  Harlem,  the 
New  York  Central,  the  West  Shore,  the 
Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern,  the 
Michigan  Central  with  its  Canada  South- 
ern auxiliary,  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  & Indianapolis  with  the  In- 
dianapolis & St.  Louis,  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  which  stretches  from 
Chicago  to  Omaha  and  six  hundred  miles 
beyond  toward  the  Pacific  line,  and  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & Omaha, 
covering  the  entire  northwest.  The  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  felt  in  every 
part  of  this  vast  system,  and  no  matter  of 
vital  moment  is  executed  by  any  member 
of  it  without  first  counseling  and  advising 
with  him.  His  established  character  for 
prudence,  conservatism,  and  his  deter- 
mination that  without  fear  or  favorit- 
ism of  any  kind  the  roads  shall  be 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  stock- 
holders alike,  is  a bulwark  of  strength  and 
confidence  to  the  Vanderbilt  securities  all 
over  the  world. 

It  is  no  light  load  of  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  com- 
pelled to  carry,  and  he  works  up  to  the 
full  measure  of  his  powers,  consistent  with 
health  and  proper  recreation.  Filled  with 
a broad  and  generous  sympathy  for  good 
works  of  all  character,  and  of  unusual 
public  spirit,  he  is  connected  with  a large 
number  of  public  and  private  enterprises 
of  a charitable,  reformatory  or  educa- 
tional kind — missionary  societies,  associ- 
ations for  young  men,  art  and  natural 
history  museums,  hospitals  of  various 
characters,  etc.,  etc.  He  has  contributed 
so  largely  and  given  so  much  of  his  time 


to  the  benevolent,  charitable  and  religious 
associations  with  which  he  is  connected, 
that  he  is  constantly  pressed  to  join  others 
of  a similar  character ; but  he  believes 
that  positions  of  trust  should  not  be  as- 
sumed unless  the  trustee  is  willing  to  give 
his  personal  attention  to  the  duties,  so  that 
his  name  shall  be  a guarantee  of  careful 
and  conscientious  administration.  Gov- 
erned by  these  principles,  he  is  necessarily 
a faithful  attendant  upon  the  meetings  of 
all  the  associations  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected and  a hard  worker  in  their  interests. 
The  frequency  with  which  his  generosity 
tides  over  the  often  recurring  difficulties 
of  such  institutions  will  never  be  known, 
but  the  active  personal  supervision  and 
advice  which  he  gives  is  universally  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  these  good  works. 

Added  to  the  public  duties  thus  volun- 
tarily assumed,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  William  K., 
is  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  vast  Van- 
derbilt estate,  with  its  many  and  important 
trusts  ; and  the  care  and  management  of 
matters  of  such  magnitude  necessarily  in- 
volve an  amount  of  time,  attention  and 
mental  wear  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
comfortably  fill  an  ordinary  business  life. 
But  he  now  feels  the  benefit  of  the  rigid 
discipline  and  methodical  training  of  his 
earlier  years.  It  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  him  in  enabling  him  to  distribute  into 
competent  hands  the  things  that  need  only 
to  be  supervised  and  to  so  divide  as  well 
as  concentrate  the  matters  which  he  must 
personally  attend  to  as  to  make  each  day 
account  for  itself  without  friction  or  nervous 
waste. 

Of  the  many  good  works  in  which  he  is 
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interested  none  receives  so  much  of  his 
thought  and  attention  as  those  connected 
with  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  railroad 
employes.  The  handsome  club  house 
at  the  corner  of  Madison  avenue 
and  Forty-fifth  street,  New  York,  is  his 
personal  gift  to  the  employes  of  the  New 
York  Central  & Hudson  River  railroad 
and  its  leased  and  affiliated  lines.  It  is  a 
commodious,  substantial  structure  with  a 
library,  reading-rooms,  game-rooms,  rooms 
for  educational  classes,  sleeping  apart- 
ments for  employes  coming  in  late  or 
detained  in  the  city  over  night ; a large 
hall  for  general  meetings,  gymnasium, 
bowling  alleys  and  a plunge  bath. 

The  directors  of  the  New  York  Central 
& Hudson  River  company  took  occasion 
to  formally  express  their  appreciation  of 
this  generous  gift,  in  a letter  by  Mr. 
Depew,  their  president,  under  date  of  June 
30,  1 886.  In  the  course  of  that  declaration 
the  president  said  : “While  you  could  not 
be  fairly  called  upon,  any  more  than  other 
individual  stockholders,  to  personally  in- 
cur this  expense,  in  doing  so  you  perpetuate 


JAMES 

James  Moore,  the  general  superin- 
tendent and  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Central  Railroad  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  is  one  of  those  fortunate  men 
who  have  seen  the  birth  and  growth 
of  the  American  railroad  ; whose  per- 
sonal experience  goes  back  to  a period 
when  the  locomotive  was  looked  upon 
as  a doubtful  substitute  for  the  horse, 
and  the  iron  track  as  inferior  to  the 
canal  for  most  purposes  of  commercial 


in  a way  most  honorable  to  yourself  and 
beneficial  to  the  company  a name  already 
identified  with  the  management  of  this 
corporation  and  its  affiliated  lines  through 
two  generations.  Individually  I am  deeply 
sensible  that  this  work  will  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  and  promote  that 
good  feeling  and  mutual  and  interdepend- 
ent interest  between  the  executive  and 
all  departments  of  our  business,  which,  in- 
creasing with  years,  will  furnish  more 
acceptable  service  to  the  public  and  add 
to  the  value  of  the  property.” 

The  employes  also  at  once  understood 
the  full  significance  of  the  gift,  and  that, 
in  a way  more  important  than  any  which 
could  have  been  suggested,  it  would  form 
one  of  the  many  bridges  necessary  to 
make  relations  easy  and  harmonious  be- 
tween labor  and  capital ; and  the  ex- 
pression of  these  sentiments,  in  their  own 
way,  was  an  important  advance  in  the 
solution  of  industrial  controversies,  and  a 
happy  and  well  appreciated  compliment  to 
Mr.  Vanderbilt. 


MOORE. 

intercourse  ; and  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  gaze  upon  the  mighty  marvels 
which  steam  has  wrought  in  every 
quarter  and  corner  of  the  globe. 
Forming  one  of  that  band  of  ingenious 
and  ready-witted  young  Americans  who 
were  prepared  to  learn  at  a moment’s 
notice  all  that  England  could  teach  of 
railroad  construction  in  those  formative 
days,  and  to  improve  steadily  upon  the 
knowledge  thus  gained,  he  took  hold  of 
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his  new  and  fascinating  task  with  a 
willing  hand,  and  worked  his  way 
into  a steady  and  sure  promotion. 
Commencing  at  the  very  foot  of  his 
chosen  profession,  he  learned  it  from 
the  thorough  practice  of  the  field  rather 
than  from  the  college  ; and  to  the  daily 
acquirements  of  experience  added  the 
study  of  books  in  his  leisure  hours,  and 
thus  grounded  himself  in  the  very  ele- 
ments of  success.  A brief  review  of 
his  career  will  not  only  show  us  what 
one  willing  man  can  do,  but  also  fur- 
nish some  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  the  early  railroad  days,  and  of  the 
progress  in  railroad  development  that 
the  half  century  past  has  witnessed. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  on  February  9, 
1813,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  son  of  Robert  Moore,  who 
had  inherited  a valuable  mill  property, 
called  Moore’s  mills,  and  a farm  on 
the  Octorara  river,  some  eighteen 
miles  from  the  city  of  Lancaster.  The 
former  consisted  of  a flouring  and  grist- 
mill, carding-mill  for  preparing  wool 
for  spinning,  a saw-mill,  cider-mill 
and  plaster-mill  for  pulverizing  plaster 
of  Paris  for  fertilizing  purposes.  As 
the  boy’s  early  years  were  spent  in 
and  about  this  busy  scene  of  operations, 
where  so  many  mechanical  activities 
were  in  constant  demand,  it  is  not 
strange  that  his  mind  should  have  been 
early  set  in  the  direction  into  which  his 
whole  life  was  afterwards  turned,  and 
that  the  science  of  mechanics  should 
have  found  in  him  an  early  devotee. 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  or  near 
1825,  his  mother  and  her  three  young- 
est children,  two  girls  and  the  boy 


James,  removed  to  a residence  prepared 
for  her  by  her  brother,  two  miles  west, 
near  the  Mine  Hill  gap,  so  called,  the 
summit  on  the  present  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  between  the  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna  rivers. 

As  the  boy  of  twelve  was  naturally 
of  an  industrious  nature,  and  found  but 
little  to  occupy  his  hands  in  his  new 
home,  he  looked  about  for  some  means 
by  which  he  could  relieve  his  mother 
of  his  care.  He  soon  found  employ- 
ment with  a neighboring  farmer,  a friend 
of  the  family,  to  whom  he  engaged 
for  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  month, 
his  support,  of  course,  being  included. 
He  served  with  that  industry  and  faith- 
fulness to  duty  which  has  been  the 
characteristic  feature  of  his  whole  life ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  received  as 
pay  seventy-two  silver  half  dollars — 
his  first  individual  earnings,  and  a little 
fortune  over  which  he  had  a right  to 
be  proud.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing, 
that  the  reason  the  mother  left  the  old 
homestead  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band was  because  the  heirs  of  the  hus- 
band’s father — grandfather  to  the  boy 
James — were  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  courts  for  a settlement  of  his  estate, 
which  action  was  compelled  by  the 
great  change  in  the  value  of  property 
after  the  War  of  1812.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  never  received  a cent  from 
that  estate,  but  assigned  his  share, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  his  two  sisters. 

When  the  youth’s  service  on  the  farm 
of  the  neighbor  was  ended,  he  assisted 
his  uncle  upon  his  farm,  until  the  spring 
of  1828,  when  an  event  occurred  that 
changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and 
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opened  before  him  an  honorable  and 
successful  professional  career. 

The  great  era  of  railroad  projection 
and  construction  that  has  been  so  re- 
cently described  in  these  pages  was 
fully  under  way  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  Union,  and  all  the  country  was  alive 
with  strange  stories  and  brave  prophe- 
cies as  to  the  wonders  that  the  new 
method  of  travel  and  transportation 
was  to  usher  in.  Surveying  parties  were 
sent  hither  and  thither  ; and  in  the  year 
above  named  one  of  them  appeared  in 
the  neighborhood  where  young  Moore 
was  at  work.  It  was  a corps  of  en- 
gineers, under  charge  of  Major  John 
Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  the  chief  en- 
gineer, engaged  in  surveying  a railroad 
between  Philadelphia  and  Columbia,  to 
be  called  the  Philadelphia  & Columbia 
railroad — projected  and  owned  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  As  their  line  ran 
through  the  uncle’s  farm,  the  boy  be- 
came far  more  interested  in  their  move- 
ments than  in  his  farming  tools  and  their 
routine  uses,  and  boy-like  he  was  glad 
to  accompany  the  engineers  when  oc- 
casion offered,  and  to  be  occasionally 
honored  by  being  allowed  to  carry  the 
rear  end  of  the  chain.  As  he  seemed 
so  handy,  and  had  a natural  liking  for 
the  task,  he  was  offered  a position  of 
chainman,  which  had  become  vacant. 
He  gladly  accepted,  on  the  one  condi- 
tion that  his  mother  should  give  her 
consent,  and  when  that  was  obtained, 
he  formally  entered  upon  his  railroad 
career.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of 
the  state  in  that  capacity  until  the  en- 
tire road  of  eighty-four  miles  was  lo- 
cated, and  forty  miles — twenty  on  the 


east  end  and  twenty  on  the  west — were 
under  contract  for  construction.  He 
was  then  promoted  to  the  position  of 
rodman — to  carry  the  target — and  re- 
mained in  that  capacity  until  the  grad- 
uation, masonry  and  bridging  were 
finished  on  the  western  end.  The 
legislature  failed  in  its  appropriation  at 
the  next  session,  and  that  for  a time 
threw  him  and  his  associates  out  of 
work.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1829,  Mr- 
Bailey  was  appointed  chief  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Moore  his  chief  assistant,  of 
the  Mine  Hill  & Schuylkill  Haven 
railroad,  of  which  Dr.  Kughler  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  then  president.  This  line, 
ten  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  was 
opened  for  traffic  some  time  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  1830,  and  is  now  a 
branch  of  the  Philadelphia  & Reading. 
The  state  had,  however,  at  the  legisla- 
tive session  of  1829-30,  made  a further 
appropriation  for  the  graduation,  ma- 
sonry and  bridging  of  the  middle 
division  of  the  Philadelphia  & Columbia 
line,  and  consequently  Mr.  Moore  de- 
cided to  return  to  its  employ  and  the 
scene  of  his  first  engineering  experi- 
ences. He  was  appointed  assistant 
engineer  of  a subdivision  of  the  road, 
of  some  ten  miles  in  length,  between 
the  Little  Brandywine  river  at  Coats- 
ville,  and  the  Octorara  river,  near  the 

* It  may  be  interesting,  as  a note  of  railway  his- 
tory worth  preserving,  to  give  the  names  of  that  corps 
of  engineers  as  Mr.  Moore  now  recollects  them  : 
Major  John  Wilson,  chief  engineer;  Joshua  Scott, 
John  Edgar  Thompson,  H.  R.  Campbell,  Robert 
Pettit,  John  P.  Bailey,  W.  H.  Wilson,  J.  B.  Moore, 
Samuel  W.  Mifflin,  W.  J.  Lewis,  Joseph  Davis, 
— Torbert,  James  Moore. 
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present  village  of  Christiana,  on  Mr. 
Moore’s  old  homestead.  He  remained 
in  this  work  until  some  time  in  the 
winter  of  1831-2.  Early  in  the  year 
last  named  H.  R.  Campbell  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Germantown  & Norristown 
railroad,  of  which  Peter  Wager  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  president,  and  immedi- 
ately made  Mr.  Moore  one  of  his  chief 
assistants.  A portion  of  the  road  to 
Germantown  had  been  located,  and  the 
work  partially  commenced,  under  a 
previous  corps  of  engineers.  The  new 
corps  went  on  and  finished  the  location 
to  Germantown,  and  then  to  Norris- 
town, and  completed  the  road  to  Ger- 
mantown, ready  for  traffic  and  travel, 
early  in  the  fall  of  1832. 

Horses  were  first  put  to  use  upon  this 
line,  followed  in  time  by  the  advent  of 
steam  and  the  locomotive.  The  famous 
locomotive,  “ Old  Ironsides,”  already 
referred  to  in  our  general  railroad 
article,  built  by  M.  W.  Baldwin  of  Phil- 
adelphia, made  its  appearance  upon  the 
line  in  the  latter  part  of  November, 
1832.  Mr.  Moore  was  the  third 
person  who  ran  this  engine,  and  had  it 
in  charge  for  sixty  consecutive  days; 
“and,”  as  he  recently  made  observa- 
tion, “ ended  that  service  in  a snow- 
storm.” “ This  locomotive,”  he  adds, 
“ is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  one 
of  any  great  commercial  value  built  in 
the  United  States.”* 

In  the  winter  of  1832-3  Mr.  Moore 
received  the  appointment  of  assistant 

* Mr.  Moore’s  own  relation  of  his  experiences  with 
“ Old  Ironsides”  will  appear  in  its  proper  place,  in' 
the  general  railroad  article. 


chief  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Trenton  railroad,  under  Samuel  H. 
Kneass,  chief  engineer,  and  John  Nagle 
of  Philadelphia,  president.  In  that 
capacity  he  located  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  about  fourteen 
miles  of  the  road  between  Kensington, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  Cornwells  Station, 
five  miles  south  of  Bristol.  The  whole 
road  was  completed  and  opened  for 
business  in  the  winter  of  1833-4. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Moore,  who  was 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was 
ranked  as  one  of  the  best  among  the 
young  engineers  whom  the  demands  of 
the  period  had  called  into  the  field, 
and  he  had  no  trouble  in  finding  one 
field  of  operation  when  the  labor  in 
another  was  closed.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  task  above  described, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Rensselaer  & Saratoga 
railroad,  under  H.  R.  Campbell  as 
chief.  Le  Grand  Cannon  of  Troy, 
New  York,  was  at  that  time  president 
of  the  company.  This  road  had  been 
partially  located  and  constructed  by 
another  corps  of  engineers ; but  the 
new  staff  completed  the  location  and 
construction  as  far  as  Ballston,  when 
Mr.  Moore  left  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany and  returned  home  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Early  in  1835,  when  but  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  his  abilities  and  prog- 
ress in  his  profession  were  recognized 
by  an  appointment  of  chief  engineer 
of  the  Philadelphia  & Baltimore  rail- 
road, Joseph  Mcllvaine  president.  In 
such  capacity  he  located  one  link  in 
the  route  between  Fountain  Inn  sta- 
tion, on  the  Philadelphia  & Columbia 
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railroad,  and  Port  Deposit,  on  the 
Susquehanna  river.  The  further  prog- 
ress of  the  work  was  abandoned,  be- 
cause the  present  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington & Baltimore  company  had 
secured  a start  in  the  field  between  the 
same  points,  and  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  construct  two  roads  that 
must  of  necessity  remain  in  sharp  com- 
petition for  a yet  undeveloped  trade. 
At  this  turn  of  affairs,  Mr.  Moore 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  Eliza- 
bethtown & Somerville  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  of  which  ex-Governor 
Isaac  H.  Williamson  of  Elizabethtown 
was  president.  He  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  new  position  on  November 
12,  1835,  and  at  once  commenced  upon 
the  preliminary  surveys,  and  completed 
the  location  from  Elizabethport  to 
Somerville,  a distance  of  twenty-five 
miles,  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
following,  the  road  was  constructed  to 
Elizabeth,  two  and  a quarter  miles 
distance  ; and  in  evidence  of  the  point 
to  which  that  portion  of  railroad  con- 
struction had  then  reached,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  road  was  equipped  with 
yellow  pine  stringers  and  an  iron  strap 
rail  two  and  quarter  by  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  square. 

The  surveys  were  continued  to  Phil- 
lipsburg,  on  the  Delaware  river,  a dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles,  and  the  location 
made  just  previous  to  the  great  financial 
revulsion  of  1837,  which  caused  the 
work  to  be  entirely  suspended.  Dur- 
ing this  suspension,  Chief  Engineer 
Moore  contracted  to  build  a double 
track  through  bridge  over  the  Brandy- 
wine river  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 


for  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & 
Baltimore  company.  This  structure 
was  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a 
thirty  foot  draw  over  the  channel,  and 
was  completed  in  the  short  period  of 
sixty  days. 

Mr.  Moore  returned  to  New  Jersey 
and  his  old  post,  and  as  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  improved,  the 
railroad  was  projected  by  sections, 
being  opened  at  first  as  far  as  Plainfield, 
then  to  Bound  Brook,  and  then  to 
Somerville,  where  it  remained  until 
1847-8,  when  it  was  extended  nine  miles 
further  to  the  White  House,  and  finally 
opened  through  to  Phillipsburg,  in 
1852. 

In  the  fall  of  1844  Mr.  Moore  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  eastern 
division  (fifty  miles)  of  the  Morris 
canal.  He  made  the  necessary  surveys, 
and  then  widened  and  deepened  the 
canal  and  locks  sufficient  to  float  fifty 
ton  boats,  where  only  twenty-five  ton 
could  be  accommodated  before. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  close  of  1846, 
he  entered  upon  yet  another  field  of 
important  labor,  by  accepting  the  post 
of  locating  engineer  of  the  Vermont 
Central  railroad,  of  which  ex-Governor 
Charles  Paine  of  Vermont  was  pres- 
ident. During  the  following  winter  he 
located  twenty  miles  of  the  road  in 
snow  from  three  and  a half  to  four  and 
a half  feet  deep.  In  1847  he  received 
the  appointment  of  chief  engineer  of  the 
same  line,  and  continued  and  completed 
the  location  from  Windsor,  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  to  Burlington,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  a distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  The  road  was  open 
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for  travel  by  sections,  as  the  laying  of 
the  track  progressed  ; first  to  Bethel, 
then  to  Northfield,  then  to  Waterbury, 
and  finally  to  Burlington,  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  1849.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  road  to  Bethel,  Mr. 
Moore  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent, the  duties  of  which  office  he 
combined  with  those  of  chief  engineer 
until  1854,  with  the  exception  of  a 
period  of  some  nine  months.  There 
was  work  enough  to  occupy  all  his  time 
and  to  call  forth  his  best  energies,  as 
the  Vermont  & Canada  railroad,  from 
Essex  Junction  to  Rouse’s  Point,  a dis- 
tance of  forty-seven  miles,  was  opened 
for  business  in  1851,  and  operated, 
under  a lease,  by  the  Vermont  Central 
company. 

In  the  summer  of  1854  Mr.  Moore 
found  yet  another  and  still  more  en- 
larged field  for  his  developed  and  ma- 
tured powers  and  skill,  when  he  was 
appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Michigan  Southern  & Northern 
Indiana  railroad,  of  which  John  B. 
Jarvis  was  president.  He  remained  in 
that  position  until  May,  1856,  when  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  In  1857  he  contracted 
to  build  the  East  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
between  Allentown  and  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, a distance  of  thirty-six  miles. 
The  panic  of  1857  caused  a partial 
suspension  of  the  work,  so  that  the 
road  was  not  completed  and  opened 
for  traffic  until  the  spring  of  1859. 

Mr.  Moore  entered  the  service  of 
the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  for  the  second  time,  in  April, 
i860,  as  chief  engineer,  and  has  con- 


tinued in  its  service  either  as  chief 
engineer,  general  superintendent  or 
consulting  engineer,  until  the  present 
time.  He  has  located  and  constructed 
the  extension  of  the  main  line  from 
Elizabeth  to  Jersey  City,  and  all  the 
other  roads  and  branches  which  the 
company  owns,  leases  or  operates  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ogden  Mine  and  New 
Jersey  Southern  railroads — some  dozen 
in  all.* 

While  Mr.  Moore  has  met  with  many 
difficulties  of  a mechanical  character 
in  his  long  life  of  labor,  and  has  over- 
come them  as  a rule,  mention  can  be 
especially  made  of  one  in  which  he 
showed  himself  possessor  of  the  high- 
est skill  as  an  engineer — a piece  of  work 
the  most  difficult  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  perform.  This  was  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  the  Raritan 
river  bridge,  on  the  New  York  & 
Long  Branch  railroad.  There  was  no 
safe  bottom  within  reach  to  depend 
upon,  and  he  was  consequently  com- 
pelled to  rely  altogether  upon  the  num- 
ber and  length  of  the  piles.  There  are 
six  hundred  of  these,  under  the  pivot 
pier,  averaging  between  seventy-five 
and  eighty  feet  in  length.  The  draw 
is  of  iron,  and  has  two  openings  of  two 
hundred  feet  each  at  right  angles  to 
the  channel ; weighs  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  and  is  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  in  length  over  all — 
the  longest  draw,  we  believe,  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  it  was  built. 

* It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  includes  also  the  Elizabethtown 
& Somerville,  and  Somerville  & Eastern  railroads. 
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Since  1877  Mr.  Moorehas  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  association,  which 
represents  special  interests  of  some 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  railroad  ; and 
also  a member  of  the  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  about  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Moore  could  not  have  held  the 
positions  occupied  by  him,  nor  per- 
formed the  many  great  works  done  by 
his  hands,  unless  he  had  Teen  gifted 
with  not  only  a natural  genius  for 
his  chosen  line  of  work,  but  with  un- 
usual industry,  executive  ability  and 


determination  of  spirit  as  well.  He 
has  made  his  way  forward  by  his  own 
efforts,  and  well  deserves  the  reputation 
he  has  won  and  the  material  success 
he  has  achieved.  Honored  and  looked 
up  to  by  the  community  about  him, 
trusted  and  relied  upon  by  his  asso- 
ciates, and  yet  a useful  factor  in  the 
railroad  world,  he  can  well  feel  that  his 
life  has  been  a success,  and  that  he 
has  loyally  performed  the  work  of  one 
man  in  a world  where  so  many  fail  and 
fall  by  the  way. 


CHARLES  HARTSHORNE. 


The  present  vice-president  (and  once 
the  president)  of  the  famous  Lehigh  Val- 
ley railroad,  though  still  less  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  has  had  a long  experience  as 
a railroad  man  and  a career  notable  for  its 
successfulness  and  for  the  number  of  high 
positions  he  has  held.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago  he  held  the  presidency  of  quite 
an  important  railroad,  then  and  for  many 
years  having  a separate  existence,  but  now 
operated  as  a part  of  the  Lehigh  system. 
He  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  now 
lives  not  far  away  in  a handsome  home, 
at  Merion,  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

He  was  born  September  2,  1829,  and 
is  a son  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  and  Anna 
Hartshorne,  and  a descendant  in  the 
seventh  generation  from  Richard  Harts- 
horne, a settler  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the 
Delaware  river  in  1665,  which  was  seven- 
teen years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn  at  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  William 
Hartshorne,  the  grandfather  of  our  sub- 


ject, who  lived  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
was  treasurer  of  the  first  Internal  Improve- 
ment company  in  this  country,  of  which 
George  Washington  was  president. 

After  obtaining  an  education  at  Haver- 
ford  college  (Delaware  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania) and  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  which  he  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1847,  he  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Yarnall  & Trimble  of  Phil- 
adelphia, importers  of  drugs,  minerals, 
etc.  This,  however,  was  for  only  a 
short  period,  for  he  had  already  directed 
his  mind  toward  railroading  as  a life  oc- 
cupation when  he  left  college,  and  he  only 
awaited  an  opportunity  to  make  a begin- 
ning. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  at- 
tention of  both  capitalists  and  young  men 
began  to  be  seriously  turned  to  the 
railroads  of  the  country  as  an  investment, 
on  the  one  hand,  for  money,  and  on  the 
other  for  brains  and  energy. 
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Having  once  entered  upon  this  avenue 
of  life  (though  it  was  a mere  lane  where 
he  first  stepped  into  it),  Mr.  Hartshorne 
has  never  wandered  into  other  paths,  or 
not  far  enough,  at  least,  to  lose  sight  of  the 
main  line  on  which  he  had  chosen  to 
travel.  He  has  followed  railroading  up  to 
the  present  time  and  been  a potent  factor  in 
some  of  its  largest  enterprises.  In  1857 
he  became  president  of  the  Quakake 
Railroad  company.  From  this  time  on 
his  record  was  one  of  constant  advance- 
ment, and,  though  it  is  one  which  can  be 
chronicled  in  a few  words,  it  was  not  so 
simply  or  easily  made  as  the  rapid  reader 
of  these  few  lines  may  find  himself  think- 
ing. In  1862  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Lehigh  & Mahanoy  Railroad  com- 
pany ; in  1868  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  com- 
pany, and  in  1880  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency.  In  January,  1883,  however, 
Mr.  Hartshorne  resigned  the  office  to 
make  room  for  a son  of  the  late  Judge 
Asa  Packer,  whose  estate  held  a control- 
ling interest  in  the  company,  and  he 
resumed  the  vice-presidency,  which  he 
still  holds.  His  financiering  and  general 
ability  have  been  generally  recognized,  not 
alone  among  the  officials  of  the  railroad 
which  has  been  benefited  by  them,  but  by 


business  men  who  have  had  a knowledge 
of  Mr.  Hartshorne’s  career  or  known  him 
personally.  And  it  thus  happens  that  his 
influence  has  been  sought  by  the  promot- 
ers of  various  enterprises  of  a com- 
mercial nature.  He  is  connected  with  the 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Western  National 
bank  of  the  same  city,  in  both  of  which 
he  is  a director. 

Although  a very  busy  man,  he  has  found 
time  and  felt  an  inclination  to  assist  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  various  institu- 
tions of  benevolent  and  educational 
nature,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  hospital, 
under  the  first  heading,  and  Haverford 
and  Bryn  Mawr  colleges  under  the  second. 
Among  the  varied  tastes  he  possesses  is 
one  for  travel,  and  he  has  gratified  it  by 
frequent  journeyings  in  this  country  and 
trips  to  Europe  in  the  years  1852,  1868 
and  1882.  He  is  fond  of  literature  and 
takes  an  interest  in  public  affairs  to  that 
extent  which  every  good  citizen  should. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  was  united  in  marriage 
June  8,  1859,  with  Miss  Caroline  Cope 
Yarnall,  a daughter  of  Edward  Yarnall 
and  a granddaughter  of  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
by  which  union  there  were  five  children— 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mrs. 
Hartshorne  died  within  very  recent  years. 


ASHBEL  WELCH. 


Ashbel  Welch,  by  a long  and  laborious 
life  in  connection  with  the  railroad  and 
transportation  interests  of  America,  nobly 
earned  a place  in  the  front  ranks  of  men, 
not  only  by  his  professional  success  but 
by  his  high  character,  his  usefulness  in 


various  fields  of  outside  labor  and  the 
steadfastness  of  purpose  that  carried  him 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
undertaking  to  which  he  placed  his  hand. 
Self-made  in  the  best  understanding  of 
the  term,  he  arose  by  successive  steps 
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to  a.  permanent  place  in  the  American 
railroad  world,  and  proved  himself  the 
possessor  of  that  happy  combination  of 
scientific  genius  and  executive  skill  that 
are  essentials  to  the  ideal  railroad  mana- 
ger. His  work  was  varied  in  its  character 
— at  first  we  find  him  engaged  in  canal 
engineering  ; next  in  railroad  engineering, 
and  in  the  water  transportation  connected 
with  it ; and  finally  as  the  executive  officer 
and  then  the  head  of  the  great  carrying 
lines  by  rail  and  water  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York. 

Mr.  Welch  was  born  at  Nelson,  Madi- 
son county,  New  York,  on  December  4, 
1809.  When  in  his  seventh  year  the  family 
moved  to  Deerfield,  Oneida  county,  New 
York,  where  he  attended  various  schools 
in  Utica  from  that  time  until  1826,  in  the 
winter  of  which  year  he  attended  the  Al- 
bany academy.  Late  in  the  summer  of 
1827  he  entered  upon  the  chosen  occupa- 
tion of  his  life,  by  becoming  a rodman  on 
the  Lehigh  canal,  of  which  his  elder 
brother,  Sylvester,  was  resident  engineer. 
In  a few  months  he  was  advanced  to  the 
post  of  leveler,  and  continued  in  this  work 
until  September,  1830,  when  he  went  to 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  upon  the  works  of 
the  Delaware  & Raritan  canal.  He  first 
visited  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  on  May 
17,  1831,  and  took  up  his  residence  there 
one  year  later  and  made  the  place  his 
home  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  that  year,  1832,  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  upper  division  of  the  feeder  of  the 
canal. 

Promotion  was  sure  to  come  to  one  of 
Mr.  Welch’s  ability  and  faithful  industry, 
and  when  the  great  work  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  approached  completion,  he  was 


selected  by  Commodore  Stockton,  the 
president  of  the  company,  to  take  charge 
of  it  as  superintendent  and  resident  engi- 
neer, and  thus  became  the  commodore’s 
trusted  assistant  and  coadjutor — a con- 
nection that  was  life-long,  close  and  mu- 
tually helpful.  During  the  eight  or  ten 
succeeding  years  he  gave  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  and  labor  to  the  completion 
and  improvement  of  this  canal,  familiar- 
izing himself  with  all  the  canal  work  then 
built,  studying  the  subject  in  detail  in 
every  phase  in  which  it  was  presented  in 
the  canals  of  the  United  States,  and  mak- 
ing himself  an  accomplished  engineer  in 
that  branch  of  the  profession.  This  he  ex- 
emplified in  overcoming  the  difficulties  he 
had  afterwards  to  contend  with.  “ When 
called  upon  to  build  an  outlet  lock  on  the 
quicksand  at  Bordentown,”  is  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  could  understand  and 
appreciate  the  work  accomplished,  “ he 
succeeded  by  a bold  and  original  plan — 
making  it  of  wood,  with  a very  strong  and 
heavy  floor,  and  weighting  it  with  stone. 
When  called  upon  to  double  all  the  locks 
in  the  Delaware  & Raritan  canal,  he  did 
the  work  successfully  and  within  the  esti- 
mates, in  one  hundred  and  five  days,  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Compare  this  with 
the  lame  estimates,  with  the  extravagance 
and  with  the  time  taken,  recovered  by 
decades  of  years,  to  alter  the  comparatively 
small  locks  of  the  Erie  canal.  When  em- 
ployed to  remodel  the  Delaware  & Chesa- 
peake canal,  he  successfully  applied  steam 
pumps  to  supply  the  large  docks  he  then 
built ; and  later  he  proved,  on  the  Dela- 
ware & Raritan  canal,  the  practicability 
and  great  advantages  of  his  plan  of  locking 
by  steam  power.  His  thorough,  practical 
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knowledge,  information  and  experience  on 
the  subject  of  canaling  were  conspicu- 
ously shown  in  the  discussion  on  the  Isth- 
mus canal,  winning  for  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  even  those  whose  plans 
he  criticised  adversely.” 

Mr.  Welch’s  connection  with  the  then 
new  and  rapidly  developing  system  of 
American  railroads  commenced  in  1836? 
when  he  made  reconnoissances  and  esti- 
mates for  the  construction  of  the  Belvi- 
dere Delaware  railroad;  and  on  August 
15  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  & Trenton 
road.  While  continuing  his  services  as 
engineer  of  the  railroad  and  canal  works 
in  New  Jersey,  he  was  also  engaged,  dur- 
ing 1838,  1839  and  1840,  upon  various 
other  works,  as  consulting  engineer,  in 
connection  with  Commodore  Stockton, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Stevens,  Captain  John  Ericsson, 
Mr.  Horatio  Allen  and  others.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  men  of  the  age,  in 
those  days  when  the  country  was  develop- 
ing its  internal  improvements  with  such 
marvelous  enterprise,  and  many  were  the 
works  of  his  hands,  even  outside  the  field 
of  his  given  labors.  He  assisted  Captain 
Ericsson  upon  the  plans  for  the  steamer 
Princeton.  He  visited  Virginia  in  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  coal  and  iron 
lands.  He  superintended  the  experiments 
in  gunnery,  instituted  by  Commodore 
Stockton,  and  was  constantly  and  very 
actively  engaged  up  to  December,  1844, 
when  he  made  a visit  to  Europe,  the 
special  object  of  which  was  to  supervise 
the  construction  of  a large,  wrought-iron 
gun,  intended  for  the  United  States  navy. 
He  was  absent  six  months,  and  traveled 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France  and 


Belgium,  returning  to  America  in  June, 
1845.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  en- 
gaged with  Professor  Henry  in  investiga- 
tions as  to  methods  of  telegraphy.  In 
1848  he  was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
final  location  of  the  Belvidere  Delaware 
railroad,  and  built  that  road,  which  was 
opened  from  Trenton  to  Lambertville,  early 
in  1851.  The  whole  road  was  constructed 
to  Manunka  Chunk,  under  Mr.  Welch’s 
direct  supervision,  including  the  coal 
wharves  at  Trenton.  The  arduous  labors 
and  heavy  responsibilities  of  these  various 
works,  particularly  the  construction  of  the 
Belvidere  railroad  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  Delaware  & Raritan  canal,  seri- 
ously undermined  the  health  of  Mr. 
Welch,  which,  for  a number  of  years  there- 
after, was  very  delicate.  In  1854,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  joint  board  of  directors 
of  that  canal  and  of  the  Camden  & 
Amboy  railroad,  he  again  visited  Europe, 
returning  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
He  then  supervised  the  completion  of  the 
Chesapeake  & Delaware  canal,  which 
was  opened  in  May,  1855.  During  the 
subsequent  years  he  was  actively  employed 
upon  railroads  and  other  engineering 
works,  building  the  railroad  wharves  at 
Amboy,  and  in  1861  was  engaged  in  ex- 
periments with  Mr.  E.  A.  Stevens  in  refer- 
ence to  the  well-known  floating  battery. 
In  October,  1862,  he  was  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  Camden  & Amboy  railroad, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  was  the  executive 
officer  of  the  “Joint  Companies,”  whose 
works  extended  across  New  Jersey.  At 
the  beginning  of  1867,  he,  with  Honora- 
ble Hamilton  Fish  and  others,  effected 
the  consolidation  of  the  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road company  with  the  “Joint  Com- 
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panies,”  thus  bringing  the  whole  system 
of  railroads  and  canals  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  into  one  interest  and 
under  one  management.  He  was  ap- 
pointed general  president  of  the  associated 
companies,  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish 
being  vice-president,  and  Honorable 
Joseph  P.  Bradley,  secretary.  This  posi- 
tion he  held  until  December  i,  1871, 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company 
took  possession  of  the  works  under  their 
lease.  His  policy  was  to  improve  the 
works  connecting  the  two  great  cities  of 
the  Union  in  such  a manner  as  to  remove 
all  ground  of  complaint  and  all  fear  of 
competition.  These  associated  compa- 
nies are  now  merged  into  “The  United 
New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Canal  Com- 
pany.” He  was  still  president  of  the 
Belvidere  Delaware  and  some  smaller  rail- 
road companies,  all  operated  by  lessees. 

One  special  object  Mr.  Welch  had  in 
view  in  trying  to  effect  the  consolidation 
of  the  “Joint  Companies”  and  the  New 
Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation  com- 
pany was  to  reach,  over  the  New  Jersey 
railroad,  a good  terminus  for  the  whole 
system  on  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  assent  of  his  associates  in 
this  direction,  he  purchased  seventy  acres 
at  Harsimus  Cove,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  opposite  the  business  heart 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  elaborated  a 
plan  by  which  the  greatest  amount  possi- 
ble of  water  front  should  be  obtained  on 
it  by  means  of  short  ship  canals  running 
partly  through  it.  The  object  was  to 
bring  railroads,  ships,  store-houses,  ferries 
and  carts  altogether,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  moving  and  handling  to  the  least 
possible  amount.  A recapitulation  of  his 


views  is  contained  in  his  printed  report  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  June  18,  1868. 
To  get  control  of  this  terminus  was  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  company  in  leasing  the 
works  of  the  United  companies. 

Mr.  Welch  conducted  the  negotiation 
for  the  lease  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road company,  and  succeeded  in  securing 
provisions,  believed  to  be  new  in  such 
leases,  making  the  stock  of  the  United 
companies  very  much  more  valuable  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  One  item 
was  that  each  stockholder  should  receive 
his  ten  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  any 
new  agreement  the  directors  might  make 
or  that  the  majority  of  the  stockholders 
might  agree  to.  Believing  from  the  first 
that  the  act  under  which  the  lease  was 
made  was  insufficient  (which  was  after- 
wards so  decided  by  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort), Mr.  Welch  drew  up,  and  the  leg- 
islature passed,  an  act  validating  the  lease 
as  it  was. 

Of  some  of  the  labors  performed  by  him 
in  this  responsible  connection,  the  author- 
ity above  quoted  has  well  said  : “ At  the 

commencement  of  the  war,  when  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  Camden  & Amboy 
railroad,  he  virtually  had  charge  of  the 
whole  system  of  rail  and  internal  water 
communication  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  had  to  supply  the  enor- 
mous demands  for  transportation  between 
north  and  south.  It  was  then,  when  the 
two  railroads  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  were  overtaxed  to  dangerous 
limits,  that  he  devised  and  put  into  prac- 
tical operation  his  system  of  safety  signals 
— a system  that  has  been  always  in  use 
on  these  railroads  from  that  time  to  the 
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present,  and  which  exhibits  a good  illus- 
tration of  his  provident  mind,  one  of  his 
strongest  characteristics.  At  about  the 
same  time  he  connected  Camden  and 
Philadelphia  by  a steam  railway  ferry,  car- 
rying trains  of  passenger  cars,  and  by  it 
sent  passengers  for  the  first  time  without 
change  of  cars  from  Jersey  City  to  Wash- 
ington ; this  method  being  superseded,  a 
few  years  afterward,  by  an  arrangement  he 
made  for  the  railway  connection  at  West 
Philadelphia.  He  also  then  introduced 
and  brought  into  practical  operation  the 
system  of  conveying  freight  over  waters,  by 
carrying  trains  of  cars  on  vessels  called 
car  floats,  especially  designed  for  the 
service,  and  towed  by  tugs — a system  that 
has  now  developed  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  into  great  proportions.  His  admin- 
istration, for  five  years,  as  general  presi- 
dent of  the  United  companies,  carried  on 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  caused  by 
the  peculiar  organization  of  the  various 
companies,  was  able  and  provident.  His 
foresight  was  shown  in  his  persevering  and 
successful  efforts  to  purchase  the  great 
water  front  at  Harsimus  that  has  proved 
of  incalculable  value,  and  that  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  lease  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  company,  by  which 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
United  companies  was  happily  placed 
upon  a secure  basis.”  Upon  the  consum- 
mation of  that  lease,  Mr.  Welch  retired 
from  the  active  management  of  the  road. 
Thereafter  he  was  constantly  engaged  as 
consulting  engineer  upon  many  important 
works,  and  notably  during  the  two  years 
previous  to  his  decease  he  acted  in  that 
important  capacity  for  the  New  York,  West 
Shore  & Buffalo  railroad. 


Other  labors  of  his  in  connection  with 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
American  railroad  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. In  1 866  he  adopted  a plan  of  a 
steel  rail  more  economical  and  forming 
better  connections  than  those  previously 
in  use,  the  principles  of  which  are  stated 
at  length  in  his  “ Report  on  Rails,”  made 
to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers at  its  annual  convention  in  1874. 
These  principles  have  since  been  exten- 
sively recognized  and  adopted.  He  gave 
a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  car  trucks,  and  in  1869 
invented  an  improved  truck  combining 
several  modifications  of  the  ordinary 
methods  of  construction.  He  wrote  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  subject  of 
rails,  and  his  papers  have  been  published 
in  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,’  in  the  1 Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,’  and  in  various  periodicals.  He 
developed  a formula  and  tables  showing 
his  theory  of  the  comparative  economy  of 
iron  and  steel  rails.  His  careful  labor 
upon  this  question  of  the  form,  weight  and 
economy  of  rail-construction  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  successful  develop, 
ment  of  American  railway  transportation. 
He  also  studied  the  questions  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  car  wheels,  and 
embodied  his  conclusions  on  this  subject 
in  a number  of  interesting  papers  and 
reports. 

It  would  seem  as  though  these  many  great 
labors  in  a line  of  work  that  requires  in 
the  main  all  the  resource,  nerve-power  and 
vital  force  that  any  man  can  furnish — 
that  of  railroad  management,  invention 
and  construction — would  have  been  suf- 
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ficient  for  one  man,  yet  Mr.  Welch  found 
time  and  a desire  for  usefulness  and  hon- 
orable achievement  in  other  and  diversified 
directions.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey  a commis- 
sioner to  determine  upon  plans  for  the 
storage  of  the  waters  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  cities  and  towns 
a joint  water  supply,  under  an  act  directing 
the  appointment  of  such  a commission, 
and  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  the  duties  connected  with  this 
appointment.  In  1869  he  paid  yet 
another  visit  to  Europe,  traveling  on  the 
continent  and  in  England  for  six  months ; 
and  while  absent,  made  a careful  investi- 
gation of  the  Belgian  system  of  cable  tow- 
ing. He  became  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  August 
7,  1872,  and  was  from  the  first  one  of  its 
most  industrious  and  useful  members. 
He  was  made  vice-president  on  November 
3,  1880,  and  president  of  the  society  in 
January,  1882,  which  office  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  society  was  very  great,  and 
his  duties  as  its  president  were  performed 
with  the  same  thoroughness  and  attention 
which  he  gave  to  all  the  trusts  which  were 
confided  to  his  care.  In  the  spring  of 
1878  he  was  chosen  a director  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  seminary,  of  which 
he  had  ever  been  a warm  and  steadfast 
friend.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Pardee  Scientific  school,  in 
connection  with  Lafayette  college  of  Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  and  of  that  school  he 
was  for  a long  time  an  efficient  examiner. 
He  represented  the  home  presbytery 
several  times  in  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  and  in  November,  1867,  was 


a member  of  the  convention  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia, which  gave  such  powerful  im- 
pulse toward  the  reunion  of  the  two 
leading  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  carried  his  habits  of  labor 
and  business  energy  to  the  very  close  of 
his  life ; and  although  he  was  supposed 
to  have  retired  from  the  active  harness  of 
railroad  work,  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  consulting  'engineer,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company,  and  of  the  New  York,  West 
Shore  & Buffalo  Railroad  company  ; the 
president  of  the  Belvidere  Delaware  Rail- 
road company ; a director  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  company ; a director  of 
the  Pembertown  & Hightstown  Railroad 
company;  a member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Trenton,  Delaware, 
Bridge  company ; vice-president  of  the 
Amwell  National  Bank  of  Lambertville, 
and  a director  of  Lambertville  Water 
Power  company.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Sanitary 
association.  In  1843  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Princeton,  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  He  had 
been  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
since  1832,  and  an  elder  since  1855.  He 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
Pri?iceton  Review  while  it  was  an  organ 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America, 
his  chief  articles  being  “ The  Anointment 
of  Jesus  by  Mary  of  Bethany,”  “The 
Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  ” and  “ God’s 
Seventh  Day  of  Rest.”  In  the  article  on 
“ The  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,”  he  took 
the  position — probably  never  suggested 
before — that  many  Hebrew  local  laws  were 
declaratory  of  the  moral  law,  just  as  many 
English  statute  laws  are  declaratory  of  the 
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common  law.  For  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  had  for  years  con- 
ducted the  Congregational  Bible  class  in 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Studdiford’s  church.  For 
many  years  he  was  a most  diligent  student 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Thoroughly 
orthodox  in  his  belief,  he  was  also  inde- 
pendent and  original  in  his  Bible  investi- 
gations, taking  nothing  at  second  hand, 
but  seeking  to  find  for  himself  the  meaning 
of  the  inspired  text.  Few  laymen  gave  as 
much  attention  as  he  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  not  many  of  the  clergy  were 
better  versed  in  the  principles  of  its  inter- 
pretation. During  the  Rebellion  Mr. 
Welch  heartily  sustained  the  government 
in  its  efforts  to  restore  the  Union,  and  at 
the  outbreak  offered  his  services. 

It  was  out  of  this  life  of  extended  and 
diffused  usefulness  that  Ashbel  Welch 
was  called  on  September  25,  1882.  He 
had  been  dangerously  sick  for  several 
weeks,  but  it  was  thought  that  he  was 
convalescing,  and  his  death,  therefore, 
came  very  unexpectedly.  His  disease  ap- 
peared to  be  a general  breaking  down  of 
his  physical  system  from  overwork  ; and 
the  close  attention  he  had  given  this  work, 
at  his  advanced  age  and  with  a delicate 
physical  organization,  no  doubt  hastened 
his  death.  The  announcement  of  his  de- 
parture was  received  with  a general  feeling 
of  personal  loss  all  through  the  community 
that  had  so  long  been  his  home,  while  the 
messages  that  came  in  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country  showed  that  the  respect 
for  his  character  and  attainments  was  as 
wide-spread  as  his  fame.  Many  were  the 
utterances  of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  press  and  the  bodies  of  which  he 


had  been  an  official  part.  And  he  was, 
as  his  life  record  above  given  only  par- 
tially and  dimly  shows,  one  who  had  made 
the  world  better  because  he  had  been  a 
part  of  it,  and  whose  character  could  well 
be  taken  as  an  example  by  others.  It  was, 
indeed,  of  a singularly  elevated  tone. 
Great  purity  and  entire  disinterestedness 
lay  at  its  foundation.  No  consideration 
could  ever  make  him  swerve  a hair’s 
breadth  from  an  honorable,  straightfor- 
ward course.  This,  combined  with  the 
possession  of  broad  and  generous  views, 
were  among  the  causes  of  the  great  moral 
influence  that  he  exercised.  While  not 
demonstrative  in  manner,  he  had  a warm, 
genial,  sympathetic  nature,  and  where  best 
known,  he  was  best  loved.  His  temper 
was  most  equable,  and  while  thoroughly 
self-poised  himself,  he  was  always  dis- 
posed to  make  the  largest  allowance  for 
the  faults  of  others.  This  marked  pecul- 
iarity was  one  of  the  products  of  his 
great  unselfishness.  He  was  not  only  a 
consistent  Christian, but  he  never  permitted 
the  remarkably  extensive  duties  of  an 
active  professional  life  to  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  quite  as  active  work  con- 
nected with  religion  and  charity.  He 
exemplified  thoroughly  how  a man  could 
possess  the  business  qualifications  which 
brought  to  him  the  confidence  of  some  of 
the  best  business  men  of  the  United 
States  in  the  management  of  very  great 
interests,  and  at  the  same  time  could  con- 
tinue to  be  a simple-minded,  earnest, 
Christian  gentleman. 

As  much  can  be  said  of  his  acquire- 
ments in  the  line  of  his  professional  and 
business  life.  His  mind  was  remarkably 
clear,  his  judgment  and  memory  excellent, 
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his  arguments  extensive  and  curiously 
diversified,  and  he  was  gifted  with  great 
executive  capacity  and  exercised  untiring 
industry.  As  an  engineer  he  was  excep- 
tionally safe  and  reliable.  By  unwearied 
labor  he  mastered  the  details  of  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  was  engaged,  and  at 


all  times  kept  steadily  in  view  the  finkm 
cial  interests  of  his  employers.  Of  his 
kind,  disinterested  and  unselfish  nature, 
the  many  who  applied  to  him  for  profes- 
sional aid  and  advice  can  speak  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  the  services  he  ren- 
dered. 


MATTHEW  BAIRD. 


By  his  personal  relations  through  many 
years  to  one  of  the  greatest  locomotive 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  world, 
by  the  application  of  his  inventive  genius 
to  the  improvement  of  various  railway 
appliances,  and  by  the  investment  of 
capital  for  the  development  of  railway 
enterprises,  Matthew  Baird,  for  years 
one  of  the  honored  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, well  earned  a place  among  the 
prominent  railroad  men  of  America.  He 
began  manhood  at  a time  when  the  steam- 
horse  made  his  advent  in  America,  and 
was  one  of  those  industrious  and  invent- 
ive young  men  who  took  the  crude  and 
cumbersome  ideas  of  the  pioneers  of 
steam  and  developed  them  into  the 
finished  and  practically  perfect  machines 
that  to-day  traverse  the  continents,  climb 
the  mountains  of  east  and  west  and 
perform  miracles  of  speed  and  strength 
with  such  certainty  that  the  wonder  of  it 
is  lost  in  the  ease  with  which  it  seems  to 
be  performed.  He  fully  performed  his 
share  of  the  labor  required  to  produce 
these  wonderful  results,  and  to  him  a 
portion  of  the  honor  belongs. 

Mr.  Baird  was  born  near  Londondeiry, 
Ireland,  in  1817,  the  son  of  Scotch-Irish 
parents,  from  whom  he  inherited  the  best 
qualities  of  both  races.  When  he  was 


but  four  years  of  age  the  family  removed 
to  America  and,  coming  to  Philadelphia, 
made  their  home  on  Lombard  street. 
The  father  was  a skilled  workman,  a 
coppersmith  by  trade,  and  being  desirous 
that  the  son  should  commence  life  with  as 
good  equipment  as  his  means  would 
allow,  he  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  day.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  in  a brick-yard,  but  an  opening 
of  a more  congenial  character  came,  when 
he  became  an  assistant  to  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1834  he  went  to  New 
Castle,  Delaware,  and  entered  the  employ 
of  the  New  Castle  Manufacturing  com- 
pany, which  owned  and  operated  copper 
and  sheet  iron  works.  He  was  soon 
after  made  superintendent  of  the  railroad 
shops  there  located,  but  in  June,  1838, 
entered  upon  the  main  work  of  his  life 
by  accepting  the  position  of  foreman  of 
the  sheet  iron  and  boiler  department  of 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  works  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  remained  in  this  establish- 
ment until  1850,  advancing  all  the  time  in 
skill  and  mechanical  knowledge,  and  per- 
forming his  important  duties  with  a faith- 
fulness and  industry  that  won  him  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  all  about  him. 
While  yet  employed  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  in 
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March,  1845,  he  entered  into  co-partner- 
ship with  Richard  French,  sr.,  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Germantown  & Norristown  Rail- 
road company,  and  Harry  R.  Campbell, 
an  attorney  at  law,  under  the  firm  name 
of  French  & Baird,  for  the  manufacture 
of  locomotive  spark  arresters.  These 
spark  arresters  were  made  under  a com- 
bination of  three  patents,  issued  to  James 
Stimpson  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  April 
17,  1837  ; William  C.  Grimes  of  York, 
Pennsylvania,  February  12,  1842;  and 
Richard  French  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  28,  1845.  The  combination 
of  these  patented  improvements  made  a 
thoroughly  efficient  spark  arrester,  which 
was  extensively  used  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  other  coun- 
tries, being  of  especial  service  in  the 
cotton  growing  states  of  the  south.  The 
patents  and  business  were  sold  to  Radley 
& Hunter  of  New  York  in  August,  1850, 
From  1850  to  1852  Mr.  Baird  was  en- 
gaged in  the  marble  business  with  his 
brother,  John  Baird,  in  Philadelphia ; but 
in  1854  he  returned  to  the  establishment 
where  he  had  been  so  long  employed,  as 
partner  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  under  the  firm 
name  of  M.  W.  Baldwin  & Co.,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  from  the  founding  of  the  works 
in  1831  up  to  that  time,  having  remained 
in  business  by  himself.  His  sound  busi- 
ness judgment,  combined  with  unusual 
mechanical  skill,  made  him  a valued 
member  of  the  firm,  and  many  instances 
might  be  related  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  made  his  presence  effectively  felt. 
One  only  will  suffice  : By  1854  the  use 

of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  as 
a fuel  for  locomotives,  had  become  a 


practical  success.  The  economical  com- 
bustion of  the  bituminous,  however, 
engaged  considerable  attention.  It  was 
felt  that  much  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished in  consuming  the  smoke  and  de- 
riving the  maximum  of  useful  effect  from 
the  fuel.  Mr.  Baird  made  this  matter  a 
subject  of  careful  study  and  investigation. 
An  experiment  was  conducted  under  his 
direction  by  placing  a sheet  iron  deflector 
in  the  fire-box  of  an  engine  on  the 
Germantown  & Norristown  railroad.  The 
success  of  the  trial  was  such  as  to  show 
conclusively  that  a more  complete 
combustion  resulted.  As,  however,  a 
deflector  formed  by  a single  plate  of  iron 
would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
the  fire,  Mr.  Baird  proposed  to  use  a 
water-leg  projecting  upward  and  back- 
ward from  the  front  of  the  fire-box  under 
the  flues.  Drawings  and  a model  of  the 
device  were  prepared,  with  a view  of 
patenting  it,  but  subsequently  the  inten- 
tion was  abandoned,  Mr.  Baird  conclud- 
ing that  a fire-brick  arch  as  a deflector,  to 
accomplish  the  same  object,  was  prefer- 
able. This  was  accordingly  tried  on  two 
locomotives  built  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company  in  1854,  and  was  found 
so  valuable  an  appliance  that  its  use  was 
at  once  established,  and  it  was  put  on  a 
number  of  engines  built  for  railroads  in 
Cuba  and  elsewhere. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  when 
Mr.  Baird  had  become  sole  proprietor  of 
the  works,  the  business  was  reorganized  in 
1867,  under  the  name  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  works,  M.  Baird  & Co., 
proprietors.  Mr.  Baird  associated  with 
himself  as  partners  George  Burnham  and 
Charles  T.  Parry,  who  had  been  connected 
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with  the  establishment  from  an  early 
period,  the  former  in  charge  of  the 
finances  and  the  latter  as  general  superin- 
tendent. Three  years  later,  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward H.  Williams,  William  P.  Henszey 
and  Edward  Longsteeth  also  became  mem- 
bers of  the  firm. 

Early  in  1873  Mr.  Baird  sold  his  inter- 
est in  the  works  to  his  five  partners  and  re- 
tired from  active  business  life,  although  still 
retaining  his  interests  in  numerous  public 
and  private  enterprises.  He  was  for  years 
a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Central  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  director 
of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway  company, 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  company,  the 
Andover  Iron  company,  the  Philadelphia 
& West  Chester  Railroad  company  and  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  directors 
of  the  American  Steamship  company  and 
was  a large  investor  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company.  He  was  recognized 
by  all  as  a citizen  of  eminent  public  spirit, 
and  there  were  few  enterprises  for  the  gen- 
eral good,  or  of  a charitable  character,  in 
the  city  of  his  home,  among  whose  promot- 
ers and  supporters  he  was  not  numbered. 
He  was  a manager  of  the  Northern 
Home  for  Friendless  Children,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions. To  borrow  the  language  of  one 
who  knew  him  well,  uttered  when  at  the 
head  of  the  great  concern  that  will  for- 
ever be  associated  with  his  name : “ Mr. 
Baird,  by  reason  of  long  and  intimate 


connection  with  the  trade,  practical  experi- 
ence as  a manufacturer,  wealth  and  social 
position,  rightfully  is  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  is  referred  to  in  all  matters 
of  importance,  both  in  the  production  and 
selling  of  engines.  He  began  his  efforts 
in  these  works  in  their  infancy  and  his 
own  early  manhood,  and  they  have  literally 
grown  with  his  own  mental  and  bodily 
powers.  He  shared  all  the  responsibilities 
and  hopes  of  the  illustrious  Baldwin, 
whose  mantle  has  with  entire  appropriate- 
ness fallen  upon  his  shoulders.  Mr.  Baird 
is  a man  of  a large  figure,  with  a head  in 
massive  proportions  to  suit  his  ample 
body.  His  features  are  regular,  and  ex- 
pressive of  a far-reaching  mind  and  of 
agreeable  qualities  of  character.  His 
manners  are  quiet  and  self-possessed.  He 
is  not  inclined  to  show  or  boastfulness  in 
any  particular,  but  delights  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  honest  virtues  and  noble  pur- 
poses. Rising  to  his  present  position  of 
business  and  social  influence  by  industry 
and  an  honorable  life,  his  sympathies  are 
always  with  the  toiling  masses.  In  the 
midst  of  his  vast  interests  and  the  irresisti- 
ble tide  of  business,  he  shows  himself 
constantly  thoughtful  of  his  army  of 
workmen,  and  does  much  by  counsel  and 
benevolence  to  encourage  them  in  their 
station.  He  is  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
all  who  know  him  in  personal  relations, 
and  his  mechanical  labors  and  enterprise 
make  him  worthy  of  an  enduring  fame.” 
His  busy  and  useful  life  came  to  an  end  on 
May  19,  1877. 
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RICHARD  BORDEN. 


Richard  Borden,  who,  as  manufacturer, 
capitalist  and  railroad  projector  and  man- 
ager, achieved  distinction  and  made  him- 
self an  important  factor  in  the  common- 
wealth of  which  he  was  a part,  came  of  a 
family  that  could  trace  its  line  of  descent 
back  to  the  fierce  and  restless  Norsemen, 
who  descended  from  the  southern  coast 
only  to  add  new  life  and  energy  to  the 
peoples  of  whom  they  became  masters,  and 
with  whom  they  commingled.  Conspic- 
uous among  the  places  thus  benefited 
was  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  in  which 
lay  the  picturesque  village  of  Bourdonnay, 
from  which  the  Borden  patronymic  is 
derived.  The  English  ancestor  of  the 
family  in  America  was  a companion  in 
arms  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  re- 
ceived his  full  share  in  the  spoliation  of 
the  Saxons  and  in  the  distribution  of  their 
lands  among  the  victors.  The  genealog- 
ical record  of  Colonel  Richard  Botde.n  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  John  Borden,  a 
resident  magnate  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
England,  whose  free  spirit  refused  to 
submit  to  the  intolerable  usurpations  of  the 
dominant  religious  denomination  in  the 
realm.  He  therefore  sold  his  estate  in 
Borden  and  emigrated  to  Wales,  where 
his  children  were  born.  His  two  sons, 
Richard  and  John,  married  in  that  country 
and  emigrated  from  thence  to  America  in 
1635,  sailing  in  different  ships  and  at 
different  times.  Once  domiciled  in  the 
new  world,  John  Borden  and  his  de- 
scendants disappeared  almost  wholly  from 
the  notice  of  their  cotemporaries,  and  but 
little  definite  information  concerning  them 
has  been  preserved.  Of  Richard  Borden 


and  his  family  the  contrary  is  true.  Their 
record  is  clear  and  continuous.  Richard 
Borden,  soon  after  reaching  America, 
joined  a pioneer  party,  which  selected  the 
northern  end  of  Rhode  Island  for  their 
place  of  settlement.  He  was  one  of  three 
chosen  to  lay  out  the  town  lots  and  after 
that  to  lay  out  all  the  farming  lands  in 
Portsmouth.  The  town  and  state  records 
well  attest  his  prominence  among  his 
cotemporaries.  He  ended  an  eventful 
life  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1671, 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  He  was  the 
father  of  ten  children,  of  whom  John  was 
the  fourth  son.  From  John  Borden  a very 
large  number  of  the  Bordens  in  this 
country  are  undoubtedly  descended.  He 
was  widely  known  among  the  excellent 
disciples  of  George  Fox  as  “ John  Borden 
of  Quaker  Hill,”  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Isl- 
and. He  habitually  entertained  large 
numbers  of  them  at  the  yearly  meeting  of 
the  Friends.  It  was  in  all  probability 
through  their  influence  that  he  invested 
so  largely  in  the  lands  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  His  eldest 
son,  Richard,  although  not  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  Tiverton,  was  a 
large  holder  of  lands  within  its  limits.  He 
was  born  in  1671  and  died  in  1732.  His 
son  Thomas  was  a farmer,  and  was  largely 
interested  in  the  utilization  of  the  Fall 
River  water-power ; and  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas,  Richard  Borden,  was  born  in 
1722,  and  became  a mill  owner  of  Fall 
River,  where  he  also  pursued  the  avoca- 
tion of  a farmer.  His  son,  Thomas 
Borden,  in  turn  inherited  the  saw-and 
grist-mills  of  his  father,  together  with  the 
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old  homestead  and  part  of  the  outlying 
lands.  He  married  Mary  Hathaway,  and 
to  them  thirteen  children  were  born,  of 
whom  Richard  Borden,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  ninth.  He  was  born  on 
April  12,  1795,  ln  what  is  now  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  but  was  then  a portion  of 
Freetown. 

The  education  of  the  youth  was  de- 
pendent largely  upon  the  opportunities 
about  him,  which  were  of  the  most  meager 
character,  and  gave  him  a chance  only  in 
the  winter  schools  of  the  town.  While 
he  made  good  use  of  these,  he  was  early 
admitted  to  a school  of  experience  and 
personal  labor  that  had  a beneficial  effect 
upon  him  all  through  after  life.  The 
healthful  activities  of  his  father  engaged 
his  energy  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five.  During  these  seven  years 
he  managed  a grist-mill,  at  which  the 
grain  of  the  surrounding  region  was 
ground.  It  was  customary  with  him  to 
accompany  his  brother  Jefferson  to  Pru- 
dence and  Canonicut  islands  in  a sloop, 
which  would  contain  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  corn,  and  after 
having  secured  a cargo,  to  return  home 
and  discharge  it  directly  into  the  mill ; the 
same  sloop  also  served  as  a packet  convey- 
ance between  Fall  River  and  the  neighbor- 
ing places.  Such  enterprises  naturally 
suggested  the  more  extensive  undertakings 
in  which  about  that  time  he  embarked  in 
company  with  Major  ^Bradford  Durfee. 
Together  they  constructed  several  small 
vessels,  the  lumber  for  which  was  pre- 
pared in  the  saw-mill  which  adjoined  his 
grist-mill.  The  strength  and  persistence 
of  both  were  unfailing.  After  finishing 
the  work  of  the  day,  they  frequently  passed 


a large  portion  of  the  night  in  making  the 
necessary  iron  work.  Very  often  Richard 
Borden  and  his  brother  John  would  rise 
early  in  the  morning  and  go  to  Copicut 
or  Helburn  woods  to  procure  the  knees, 
braces,  etc.,  which  the  major  and  his  assist- 
ants wrought  into  the  necessary  shapes 
during  the  day.  Richard  Borden’s  great 
muscular  power  found  both  exercise  and 
development  in  this  profitable  toil,  and  it 
is  related  that  single  handed  he  was  able 
to  roll  an  immense  white  oak  butt,  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  in  length, 
into  position.  The  two  friends  worked 
together  in  this  manner  for  several  years. 
While  the  field,  as  well  as  the  facilities  for 
doing  a larger  business,  was  gradually  en- 
larging, especially  was  this  the  case  with 
reference  to  the  conversion  of  iron  into 
spikes,  bars,  rods  and  other  articles  used 
in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

From  this  humble  beginning,  in  the 
business  of  nail  making  and  sloop  build- 
ing, conducted  by  a miller  and  a ship- 
carpenter,  grew  the  Fall  River  Iron  works, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  suc- 
cessful factories  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  This  company,  under  the  name 
of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  company, 
was  organized  in  1821,  with  a capital  of 
but  $18,000.  Four  years  afterwards  the 
association  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state.  The  capital  stock  at 
this  date  reached  $200,000.  In  1845  it 
had  attained  the  magnitude  of  $960,000. 
The  whole  of  this  large  sum,  together 
with  another  half  million  dollars  employed 
in  the  works  of  the  company  and  in  other 
lucrative  enterprises,  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  earnings  of  the  corporation ; 
and  not  a single  dollar  by  subscription  or 
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otherwise  had  been  added  to  the  original 
investment  of  $18,000. 

Colonel  Borden  took  an  active  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  company,  and  was 
appointed  its  first  treasurer,  which  position 
he  filled  with  remarkable  ability,  and  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned, 
for  more  than  fifty  years  of  honorable 
service,  and  until  the  day  of  his  final  re- 
tirement from  active  business  pursuits. 
In  this,  as  in  other  places  where  he  gave 
service,  he  was  a thorough,  conscientious 
and  complete  business  man  who  never 
flinched  or  failed  under  the  onerous  bur- 
den of  the  trusts  and  responsibilities  he 
assumed.  The  management  of  the  sev- 
eral corporations  in  which  the  Iron  Works 
company  became  consecutively  interested 
drew  enormously  upon  his  resources  of 
mental  and  physical  power,  and  so  symmet- 
rically developed  and  blended  them  in  his 
character  and  conduct  that  he  soon  won 
a reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  finan- 
cial and  industrial  managers  of  the  day. 
He  knew  how  to  turn  all  his  energies  to 
one  thing  at  a time,  and  to  concentrate 
all  their  force  upon  the  matter  immedi- 
ately in  hand.  “ Much  of  this  rare  talent,” 
it  has  been  well  said,  “was  doubtless  due 
to  his  faculty  of  leaving  all  business  cares 
and  perplexities  outside  the  charmed  cir- 
cle of  his  own  home.  In  the  bosom  of 
his  family  the  man  of  multitudinous  affairs 
appeared  under  the  most  attractive  aspect. 
There  he  was  the  centre  of  warmest  af- 
fection and  the  object  of  highest  esteem. 
There  he  shone  in  the  light  of  a loving 
father,  a genial  host  and  a faithful  friend.” 

Not  only  in  this  great  labor  did  Colo- 
nel Borden’s  genius  and  industry  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  community  of  which 


he  was  a part,  but  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Fall  River  are  also  largely 
debtors  to  his  sagacity,  skill  and  courage 
of  investment.  He  was  conspicuously 
associated  with  several  companies,  either 
as  projector  or  director.  He  was,  from 
1852  to  1874,  president  and  director  of 
the  American  Linen  company  ; and  also 
held  the  same  relations  to  the  American 
Print  works,  from  the  incorporation,  in 
1857,  until  his  death,  in  1874  ; and  of  the 
Troy  Cotton  and  Woolen  manufactory  from 
1859  until  the  same  event.  In  the  Anna- 
wan  and  Metacomet  Mill  companies  he 
served  as  director.  Of  other  corporations 
in  his  own  city,  he  was  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Fall  River  National  bank — 
previously  known  as  the  Fall  River  bank, 
of  which  he  had  been  a director  from  its 
organization  in  1825 — from  1865  until  his 
decease.  He  was  president  of  the  Wa- 
tuppa  Reservoir  company  from  1857  to 
1874  ; agent  of  the  Fall  River  Furnace 
company  and  director  of  the  Fall  River 
Gas  company. 

Places  other  than  Fall  River  soon  felt 
the  beneficent  force  of  his  character  and 
the  aid  of  his  extensive  capital.  He  was, 
at  different  times,  president  of  the  Provi- 
dence Tool  company,  the  Bay  State  Steam- 
boat company,  the  Cape  Cod  Railroad 
company  and  the  Borden  Mining  Com- 
pany of  Frostburg,  Maryland.  He  was 
also  an  influential  and  leading  director  of 
the  Old  Colony  Railroad  company. 

The  boating  and  ship-building  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  Colonel  Borden  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  active  life  bore  rich 
fruit  in  the  subsequent  increase  of  the 
maritime  communications  of  Fall  River. 
In  1827,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Iron 
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Works  company,  he  established  a regular 
line  of  steamers  between  Fall  River  and 
Providence.  The  undertaking  proved  to 
be  successful  from  the  outset.  Additional 
steamers  of  larger  size  were  placed  on  the 
line,  and  suggested  an  enterprise  of  more 
commanding  importance,  and  one  from 
which  Fall  River  has  derived  incalculable 
benefits.  Up  to  the  year  1846  there  was 
no  direct  steam  communication  with  either 
Boston  or  New  York.  Passengers  were 
obliged  to  repair  to  either  Providence  or 
Stonington  to  take  either  railroad  or  steam- 
boat conveyance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Colonel  Borden  projected  a rail- 
road from  Fall  River  to  Myricks,  connect- 
ing with  the  New  Bedford  & Taunton 
railroad  and  using  the  latter  to  reach  the 
Providence  road,  thereby  completing  an  all 
rail  route  to  Boston.  This  road  was  built 
mainly  by  his  own  efforts.  It  was  an 
eccentric  way  of  reaching  the  state  capital, 
and  he  effected  a further  improvement  by 
an  extension  of  his  road  to  South  Brain- 
tree, thereby  connecting  with  the  Old 
Colony  railroad.  In  this  way  a through 
route  was  obtained,  but  Colonel  Borden 
was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  not  only  desired 
to  have  free  communication  with  the  out- 
side world  for  his  favorite  city,  but  he  also 
wished  the  means  of  communication  to  be 
self-sustaining.  With  this  end  in  view  he, 
in  connection  with  his  brother  Jefferson, 
organized  the  Cape  Cod  Railroad  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  subsequently  chosen 
president.  This  company  constructed  a 
line  from  Middleborough  down  the  cape, 
which  proved  to  be  an  excellent  feeder  for 
his  Fall  River  line.  The  care  of  admin- 
istration, the  actual  discharge  of  executive 
duties  and  the  management  of  its  financial 


affairs  involved  unusually  large  draughts 
upon  his  resources,  but  in  all  particulars 
he  was  fully  competent  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  He  lived  to  see 
the  project  ripen  into  an  assured  success, 
and  his  purpose  of  delivering  Fall  River 
from  its  comparative  isolation  most  fully 
accomplished.  In  the  course  of  a few 
years  he  was  relieved  from  the  responsi- 
bilities attaching  to  the  new  roads  he  had 
constructed  by  their  consolidation  with 
the  present  Old  Colony  system. 

In  1847,  the  second  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Fall  River  railroad,  having 
observed  the  success  of  the  two  steam- 
boat lines  running  between  Stonington  and 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  New  York, 
Colonel  Borden  determined  to  establish 
similar  water  communication  for  Fall 
River.  The  capital  subscribed  was  $300,- 
000,  and  the  line  was  started  in  1847  with 
the  Bay  State , a fine  craft  for  that  day, 
built  for  the  company,  and  the  old  Massa- 
chusetts chartered  as  an  alternate  boat. 
The  following  year  the  Empire  State  was 
launched  and  put  upon  the  route,  and  in 
1854  the  mammoth  Metropolis , the  most 
superb  boat  of  her  day  in  eastern  waters, 
was  added.  Both  of  these  boats  were 
paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  line, 
which  was  indeed  such  a success  as,  in 
1850,  to  pay  six  per  cent,  monthly  divi- 
dends for  ten  successive  months. 

Of  one  important  episode  in  Colonel 
Borden’s  railroad  life,  a Massachusetts 
writer  of  a recent  date  has  said  : “ In 
1864,  not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
Old  Colony  connection  to  Boston,  Colonel 
Borden  secured  a charter  for  another  rail- 
road to  Boston,  starting  from  the  west  side 
of  Mount  Hope  bay,  opposite  the  city. 
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It  was  a great  undertaking,  but  with  a 
warranty  of  profitable  result  through  its 
control  of  the  New  York  boat  connection, 
but  entailing  great  care  and  effort  upon  a 
man  who,  however  energetic  and  inde- 
fatigable, was  far  advanced  in  life.  Un- 
questionably the  road  would  have  been 
constructed,  but  the  Old  Colony,  alive  to 
its  best  interests,  could  not  permit  a com- 
peting route  to  either  terminus,  and  its 
policy,  as  it  could  not  prevent  the  action 
of  the  new  company,  was  to  control  it  by 
purchase.  The  proposition  was  accord- 
ingly made  to  Colonel  Borden  to  transfer 
his  charter  to  the  Old  Colony  railroad 
upon  terms  very  favorable  to  himself  and 
stockholders.  Had  he  been  in  middle 
life,  retaining  the  physical  as  he  still  did 
the  mental  vigor  of  maturity,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  entertained  the 
proposition.  As  it  was,  he  determined  to 
make  the  condition  of  his  acceptance  the 
purchase  by  the  Old  Colony  of  the  steam- 
boat line  to  New  York.  With  this  pro- 
viso he  made  known  his  acceptance  of  the 
proposition,  and  thus  the  Old  Colony  be- 
came possessed  of  the  most  profitable 
water  route  to  New  York,  and  while  se- 
curing relief  from  the  certainty  of  a very 
dangerous  opposition,  was  enabled  to  give 
to  Fall  River  most  excellent  carriage  ser- 
vice both  to  the  state  and  National  metrop- 
olis. ” 

There  is  yet  another  feature  of  the  life 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  which  must 
not  be  overlooked,  as  showing  his  early 
activity,  and  explaining  how  he  earned  the 
title  by  which  he  was  so  generally  known. 
His  military  career  began  in  early  life. 
He  first  served  in  the  ranks,  and  was  pro- 
moted while  yet  in  his  minority.  On 


July  30,  1814,  he  received  his  first  com- 
mission as  ensign  in  a company  of  the 
Second  regiment  of  infantry,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  1815,  was  com- 
missioned as  a lieutenant  of  the  same 
organization.  He  was  afterwards  twice 
commissioned  as  captain — first,  on  April 

11,  1818,  and  second,  on  May  2,  1822 — 
both  cases  in  connection  with  the  Fifth 
regiment  of  infantry.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  same  regiment  on 
June  28,  1823,  and  its  colonel  on  March 

12,  1828.  After  this  promotion  he  with- 
drew from  military  service,  that  the  way 
might  be  opened  to  those  beneath  him. 
During  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  although  engrossed  by  the  care  of 
his  extensive  business  interests,  he  always 
found  time  torespond  to  the  numerous  calls 
made  on  him  in  behalf  of  the  cause.  His 
pleasant  home  was  noted  for  its  lavish 
hospitality,  alike  to  statesman,  officer  and 
private  soldier.  Two  of  the  boats  of  the 
company  he  represented  were  chartered  to 
the  general  government,  the  Canonicus 
and  State  of  Maine.  The  first  was  the 
quartermaster-general’s  boat  during  Mc- 
Clellan’s campaign,  while  the  latter  was 
used  as  a transport.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  Colonel  Borden  honored  the  memory 
of  the  valiant  dead  by  the  gift  of  the 
beautiful  monument  for  the  soldiers’  bur- 
ial place  at  the  entrance  of  Oak  Grove 
cemetery.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  this 
and  other  generous  deeds  in  a like  direc- 
tion, the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
post  at  Fall  River  was  named  the  “Rich- 
ard Borden  Post,  G.  A.  R.” 

While  Colonel  Borden  was  so  engrossed 
with  business  affairs,  he  had  little  time  or 
inclination  for  the  acceptance  of  places  of 
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public  trust,  although  many  chances  of 
that  kind  were  opened  to  him  from  time 
to  time.  The  only  places  of  that  character 
he  ever  accepted  was  that  of  assessor  and 
surveyor  of  highways  in  Fall  River,  at  an 
early  day  ; a seat  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1851, 
and  a promotion  to  the  state  senate  in 
1854.  In  these  brief  periods  of  service 
he  showed  himself  the  possessor  of  quali- 
ties that  would  have  made  him  a valuable 
man  in  public  life  had  he  but  desired  a 
part  therein. 

Colonel  Borden  found  time  in  his  busy 
career  to  perform  many  quiet  acts  of 
charity  of  which  the  world  was  not  in- 
formed, and  was  also  a contributor  to 
various  benefactions,  notable  among  which 
was  the  State  Temperance  alliance  and  the 
Children’s  Home.  He  was  a member  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  a very  generous  contributor  to  that 


cause.  He  was  a member  of  the  Central 
Congregational  church,  and  was  especi- 
ally prominent  in  the  Sabbath-school  work 
in  connection  therewith.  He  was  a com- 
panionable man,  worthy  of  and  receiving 
the  respect  of  those  about  him,  and  uni- 
versally recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
moving  forces  of  the  state  in  which  his 
interests  were  located,  and  that  was  his 
life-long  home.  His  active  labors  told 
upon  him  at  last,  and  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  on  May  27,  1872.  He  was  an 
invalid  thereafter,  and  death  came  to  his 
release  on  February  25,  1874.  His  loss 
was  recognized  as  that  of  the  public  at 
large,  and  had  there  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  affection  or  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  all  that  would  have  been  dissolved 
in  listening  to  the  genuine  expressions  of 
loss  and  grief  sent  in  from  all  quarters  of 
the  land,  and  expressed  with  the  most 
emphasis  where  he  was  best  known. 


THOMAS  JAMES  BORDEN. 


Thomas  J.  Borden,  son  of  Richard  Bor- 
den, whose  life  has  been  above  given,  was 
born  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  on 
March  1,1832.  He  was  thoroughly  educated 
in  private  schools,  and  when  sixteen  years 
old  entered  upon  what  has  proved  to  be  an 
active  business  career,  by  taking  a position 
in  the  office  of  the  Fall  River  Iron  works, 
where  he  remained  for  one  year.  Then, 
in  order  that  he  might  better  fit  himself 
for  the  chosen  labors  of  his  life,  he  entered 
Lawrence  Scientific  school  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  completed  a two  years’  technical 


course,  studying  engineering  under  Pro- 
fessor Eustis,  and  chemistry  under  Pro- 
fessor Horsford.  The  knowledge  thus 
gained  proved  invaluable  in  his  business 
career  thereafter. 

In  1851  Mr.  Borden  resumed  employ- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  Iron  Works  com- 
pany, where  he  remained  until  1853. 
midsummer  of  that  year  Colonel  Richard 
Borden,  Jefferson  Borden,  Oliver  Chace 
and  others  bought  the  Globe  Print  works, 
and  changed  the  name  to  the  Bay  State 
Print  works,  Thomas  J.,  who  had  just 
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attained  his  majority,  was  appointed  agent 
and  treasurer  of  the  new  corporation.  In 
the  crash  of  1857,  three  of  the  partners 
failed,  and  financial  considerations  in- 
duced Colonel  Richard  and  Jefferson 
Borden  to  consolidate  the  Bay  State  works 
with  the  American  Print  works,  with 
Thomas  J.  as  manager  of  the  mills. 
In  February,  i860,  he  was  appointed 
agent  and  treasurer  of  the  Troy  Cot- 
ton and  Woolen  manufactory.  When 
he  assumed  control  the  company  had 
9,408  spindles  and  252  looms,  and  man- 
ufactured about  2;4oo,ooo  yards  of  cloth 
annually.  In  less  than  a month  he  prepared 
and  submitted  plans  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  factory  to  four-fold  its  then  existing 
capacity.  The  plans  were  immediately 
adopted,  buildings  erected,  and  in  less 
than  ten  months  the  works  entire  contained 
38,736  spindles  and  932  looms,  all  in 
operation,  and  manufacturing  more  than 
ten  million  yards  of  cloth  annually. 

In  1858  the  Mechanics’  Mill  company 
was  formed,  and  Mr.  Borden  was  elected 
president  and  agent.  At  the  end  of 
eighteen  months  he  accepted  the  post 
of  treasurer  and  with  it  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  business.  This  was  a 
serious  addition  to  his  cares,  some  idea  of 
which  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  new  concern  contained  53,712 
spindles  and  1,248  looms,  and  was  operated 
with  a capital  of  $750,000.  He  organized, 
in  1871,  the  Richard  Borden  Manufactur- 
ing company,  with  a capital  of  $800,000, 
principally  subscribed  by  members  of  his 
own  immediate  family.  While  the  edifice 
was  in  process  of  erection,  the  company 
sold  sites  for  the  Chase  & Tecumseh 
mills,  constructed  ninety-six  tenements 
5 


and  in  other  ways  greatly  improved  the 
locality.  The  energy  and  judgment  of 
Mr.  Borden  in  less  than  two  years  trans- 
formed what  had  been  waste  lands,  belong- 
ing to  his  father,  into  the  basis  of  a thrifty 
and  growing  settlement.  He  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  held  the 
position  till  1876.  He  had  been  a director 
from  its  formation  and  its  president  from 
1874.  All  of  the  three  great  institutions 
which  were  under  his  control  prospered 
financially.  Every  detail,  however  min- 
ute, passed  under  his  watchful  super- 
vision j and  the  Napoleonic  capacity  for 
the  smallest  detail,  as  well  as  the  concep- 
tion of  gigantic  plans,  has  seldom  been 
more  thoroughly  exemplified  by  any  man. 

In  February,  1876,  Jefferson  Borden, 
then  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  who 
for  thirty-nine  years  was  agent  of  the 
American  Print  works,  desired  to  retire 
from  the  post  he  had  so  long  held.  Yield- 
ing to  the  numerous  inducements  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  Thornes  J.  Borden 
finally  consented  to  relinquish  the  man- 
agement of  the  three  great  corporations 
with  which  he  was  so  closely  identified, 
and  where  he  had  exhibited  the  possession 
of  such  financial  genius,  and  to  devote  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  American 
Print  works,  in  the  relation  of  treasurer, 
agent  and  director.  His  connection  with 
that  great  concern  continued  up  to  De- 
cember, 1887,  when  he  sold  his  entire 
interest  therein. 

While  thus  engaged  in  enterprises  that 
might  well  command  the  entire  care  of 
one  man,  Mr.  Borden  has  found  time  to 
give  attention  to  other  matters  and  to 
make  himself  especially  felt  in  the  railroad 
world  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England. 
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He  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Watuppa 
Reservoir  company  since  1864;  and  when 
the  Metacomet  bank,  now  a National 
bank,  was  organized  in  1854,  he  was 
elected  a director,  which  position  he  has 
held  until  the  present  time.  In  January, 
1874,  he  was  elected  a director  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  company;  in  1877  a 
director  of  the  Fall  River,  Warren  & Prov- 
idence company  ; and  in  June,  1874,  of 
the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  company.  In 
his  railroad  labors  he  has  ever  shown  the 
same  good  sense,  business  enterprise  and 
financial  skill  that  have  been  the  marked 
features  of  his  whole  business  life. 

Mr.  Borden  has  also  been  a director 
of  the  Boston  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  company  since  1876;  of  the 
Worcester  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Insur- 
ance company  since  January,  1879  > 
of  the  State  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  com- 
pany since  1878 ; of  the  What  Cheer 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  since  1873;  °f  the 
Fall  River  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Insur- 
ance company  since  1870,  and  is  now 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  latter.  All 
of  these  corporations  insure  mill  property 
only. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Mr. 
Borden  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Fall  River  Light  infantry,  Massa- 
chusetts volunteer  militia,  his  appointment 
taking  effect  on  September  3,  1863.  On 
May  4,  1864,  he  was  made  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Fifth  unattached  company  of  Massa- 
chusetts volunteer  militia,  United  States 
service,  which  served  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston  for  the  term  of  ninety  days. 
He  was  made  captain  of  Company  K, 
Third  regiment  Massachusetts  volunteer 


militia,  September  16,  1864;  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  same  regiment  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1 866,  and  its  colonel  on  June  25, 
1868.  He  resigned  the  latter  position  in 
1871.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  he  has 
given  much  time  and  labor  to  the  elevation 
of  the  standard  of  state  militia. 

Like  his  father,  Colonel  Borden  has 
taken  little  part  in  the  practical  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  although  taking  a deep  inter- 
est in  questions  affectingthe  interests  of  the 
people  at  large.  In  1874  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Fall  River  common  coun- 
cil, and  in  1875  elected  president  of  the 
same.  His  great  interest  in  the  security 
of  life  and  property  was  evidenced  by  eight 
years  of  efficient  service  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  Fall  River,  from  1865  to  1872 
inclusive.  For  the  first  five  years  he  acted 
as  assistant  engineer,  and  the  last  three  as 
chief.  He  applied  to  this  branch  of  the 
public  service  the  methods  of  discipline 
and  good  management  so  conspicuously 
displayed  in  his  business  life,  and  when 
he  retired  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  greatly  improved  its  7?iorale 
and  that  he  was  leaving  it  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  various  connections  of  Colonel 
Borden  with  the  business  and  benevolent 
institutions  of  Fall  River  can  hardly  be 
enumerated  in  full  here.  On  April  4, 
1866,  he  was  made  trustee  of  the  Fall 
River  Savings  bank,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Guilford  H.  Hathaway,  supervised 
the  construction  of  the  fine  building  now 
occupied  by  that  institution.  In  1879  he 
became  a director  of  the  Borden  Mining 
company,  of  which  his  father  was  one  of 
the  originators.  Among  the  characteristic 
traits  inherited  from  his  father  is  that  of 
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a deep,  religious  devotion,  and  on  the 
father’s  decease,  he  took  his  place  in 
church  affairs,  and  proved  himself  the 
generous  son  of  a generous  sire.  As 
chairman  of  the  building  committee,  he 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  new 
edifice  built  by  the  Central  Congregational 
church  on  Rock  street.  He  has  been, 
since  1877,  a corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign missions  ; and  through  many  private 


and  public  sources  has  made  his  wealth  a 
source  of  good  to  others,  giving  freely  to 
any  and  all  worthy  objects  brought  to  his 
attention.  A genial,  courteous  gentleman, 
unostentatious  and  approachable,  quick  to 
perceive  and  prompt  to  act,  with  great 
business  ability  and  an  honesty  that  is 
carried  into  every  relation  of  life,  he  is  one 
of  the  progressive  men  of  New  England, 
and  has  well  earned  the  universal  regard 
in  which  he  is  held. 
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IV. 

THE  LADIES’  REPOSITORY. 


By  far  the  longest  lived,  most  extensive 
and  most  expensive  literary  periodical 
ever  published  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  was  the  Ladies’  Repository 
and  Gatherings  of  the  West.  It  was 
almost  the  only  western  magazine  that 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  sustained  by 
any  considerable  capital  and  patronized 
from  the  start  by  a considerable  class  of 
readers.  The  periodical  was  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
and  naturally  received  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  great  denomination  which, 
in  a special  way,  it  represented.  But  it 
was  conducted  in  a liberal  spirit,  accord- 
ing to  a policy  that  extended  a tolerant 
hand  to  all,  and  was  hospitable  to  the 
ideas  of  any  writer  who  expressed  himself 
with  moral  propriety  and  a fair  degree  of 
literary  skill. 

The  Ladies’  Repository  contains  thirty- 
six  annual  volumes,  published  in  the  years 


1841-1876.  Each  of  the  first  fourteen 
volumes  has  380  pages,  and  the  succeed- 
ing volumes  each  comprise  760  pages. 
The  Repository  was  discontinued  after 
1876,  but,  in  its  stead,  the  Book  Concern 
published  a still  larger  periodical,  the 
National  Repository,  which  was  kept  up 
four  years,  1877-1880.  The  life  of  the 
two  magazines — they  may  be  regarded 
as  one  and  the  same — covered  forty 
years  of  the  most  interesting  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Ohio  valley. 

The  Ladies’  Repository  was  started  in 
consequence  of  a memorial  suggesting 
the  desirability  of  such  a publication,  ad- 
dressed to  the  M.  E.  Conference,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  September,  1839,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Williams  of  Mount  Auburn,  the 
father  of  Professor  Samuel  W.  Williams, 
now  in  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

Samuel  Williams  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers.  He  was  a gentleman  of  literary 
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tendencies,  and  he  contributed  to  the 
Repository,  under  the  name  of  “ Plebius,” 
a series  of  reminiscential  papers  called 
“Leaves  from  an  Autobiography,”  giving 
experiences  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  from  1790  to  1850. 

As  the  name  would  indicate,  the  Ladies’ 
Repository  was  designed,  originally,  to 
furnish  reading  particularly  acceptable  to 
women,  or  to  the  family  circle.  Hence,  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  its  columns  abounded 
with  advices  and  admonitions,  somewhat 
solemn  and  heavy,  to  the  female  sex. 
Caleb  Atwater,  the  pioneer  historian  of 
Ohio,  contributed  an  article  on  “ Female 
Education  ” — the  kind  Caleb  ! An  ad- 
dress by  Samuel  Galloway,  A.  M.,  to  the 
pupils  at  Oakland  Female  seminary,  at 
Hillsborough,  Ohio,  on  “ Female  Charac- 
ter and  Education,”  was  published.  There 
also  appeared  in  print  a discourse  to  a 
Young  Ladies’  Lyceum,  by  Honorable 
Bellamy  Storer.  As  one  glances  over  the 
introductory  volumes  of  the  long  series  of 
Repositories,  and  observes  how  immeas- 
urably and  unceasingly  the  misses,  maids 
and  matrons  were  belectured  and  rele- 
gated to  their  “sphere,”  one  feels  sorry  ret- 
rospectively. That  was  before  the  day  of 
Kansas  voting  and  Vassar  college.  Yet, 
it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  and  honor  of 
the  early  editors  of  the  Repository  that 
they  opened  their  columns  freely  to  fe- 
male writers,  and  that,  as  time  went  on, 
the  women  had  their  full  “ say,”  to  the 
exclusion,  we  trust,  of  some  masculine 
platitudes  on  female  education  which 
might  have  been  printed. 

The  first  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Repos- 
itory was  Rev.  L.  L.  Hamline,  A.  M., 
afterwards  bishop,  who  held  the  manag- 


ing pen  for  nearly  five  years.  As  was 
expected,  the  leading  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  church  in  the  west,  and  many 
of  the  presidents  and  professors  in  west- 
ern colleges,  wrote  for  the  magazine,  which 
was  expressly  devoted  to  “ Literature  and 
Religion.”  A majority  of  the  most  prom- 
inent denominational  ministers  and  edu- 
cators contributed  to  the  useful  work. 
Numerous  writers  not  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion  also  proffered  their  aid,  which 
was  accepted,  always  with  thanks,  and 
often  with  pay  in  cash.  The  subscrip- 
tion list  rapidly  increased,  and  in  its  palm- 
iest days,  the  Repository  enrolled  thirty 
thousand  subscribers,  and  had  three  or 
four  times  that  many  readers.  Every 
number  was  illustrated  with  one  or  more 
fine  steel  engravings.  The  subjects  chosen 
for  illustration  in  the  early  years  of  the 
periodical  were  local  scenes  and  objects, 
drawn  from  nature  by  western  artists. 
The  first  number  presented  “ Views  on 
the  Ohio.”  Other  of  these  pictures  made 
in  the  forties  were  “ A Railroad  Scene,” 
“ View  on  the  Miami  Canal,”  and  very 
beautiful  sketches  of  the  “ Big  Miami 
River  ” and  “ Indiana  Knobs.” 

Among  those  who  wrote  for  the  Repos- 
itory in  its  first  decade,  when  the  Book 
Concern  was  managed  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Wright  and  Rev.  L.  Swornstedt,  were 
many  who  had  already  risen  to  distinction 
and  more  who  afterwards  achieved  hon- 
ored names  for  worthy  public  services 
in  religion,  education,  literature,  legisla- 
tion or  law.  This  magazine  was  the 
seed-bed  in  which  were  germinated  and 
nurtured  hundreds  of  intellectual  growths 
that  in  time  bore  fragrant  blossoms  and 
good  fruits  in  the  west,  or  were  trans- 
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planted  to  bloom  and  bear  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  list  of  contributors 
is  a very  long  one  ; I will  select  from  it  a 
few  leading  names  : 

Professor  F.  Merrick  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  university  wrote  for  the  Re- 
pository on  zoology.  Rev.  M.  P.  Gaddis, 
as  early  as  1841,  contributed  a “ Scene  in 
a School  Room,”  and  afterwards  he  sent 
other  pieces.  Rev.  J.  L.  Tomilson,  pres- 
ident of  Augusta  college ; Bishop  Morris, 
D.  D.,  Professor  W.  G.  Williams  of 
Woodward  college ; Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle 
of  Wabash  college  ; Rev.  D.  D.  Whedon, 
D.D.,  president  of  Michigan  university; 
Rev.  W.  P.  Strickland,  Professor  Water- 
man, Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  Rev.  L.  D. 
McCabe,  Professor  E.  C.  Merrick,  Rev. 
A.  M.  Lorraine,  Rev.  S.  McClure,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Hoyt,  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilson,  Rev.  R. 
Sapp,  Rev.  T.  Harrison,  G.  P.  Disoway, 
Rev.  R.  W.  Allen,  Rev.  J.  B.  Durbin,  D. 
D.,  and  Professor  E.  W.  Merrill,  all  shone 
in  the  galaxy  of  contributors  between  the 
years  1840  and  1850. 

Dr.  Hamline  was  succeeded  in  the  edi- 
torial chair  by  the  Rev.  E.  Thompson, 
who,  on  being  elected  president  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  university  in  1845,  gave  place 
to  Rev.  B.  F.  Teeft.  Teeft  was  followed 
in  1845  by  Professor  W.  C.  Larrabee,  who 
acted  as  editor  for  five  months,  until  Jan- 
uary, 1853,  at  which  time  Dr.  Davis  W. 
Clark,  afterwards  Bishop  Clark,  took  the 
responsible  position.  All  of  these  had 
been  generous  contributors  to  the  Repos- 
itory before  they  were  selected  to  edit  it, 
and,  of  course,  as  editor,  each  in  turn 
wrote  much  for  its  columns. 

Doctor  Thompson  had  been  the  much 
loved  and  respected  head  of  a famous 


academy  at  Norwalk,  Ohio.  His  schol- 
arship and  literary  ability  were  very  great, 
and  few  men  have  done  more  to  advance 
civilization  by  individual  effort  than  he. 
Professor  Larrabee  was  a distinguished 
teacher  in  Asbury  university,  Indiana. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Teeft  wrote  much  and  well 
on  various  subjects.  He  was  of  a liter- 
ary turn,  and  he  gave  to  the  Repository 
a more  decided  literary  character  than  it 
had  before  his  editorial  connection  with 
it.  Through  its  pages  he  gave  to  the 
public  an  historical  and  philosophic  story 
relating  to  the  time  of  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth of  France  and  entitled  “ The 
Shoulder-knot.”  This  was  published  in 
a separate  volume  by  the  Harpers,  in 
1850. 

In  1840  and  1841  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder, 
who  in  1839  had  made  a visit  to  Brazil, 
furnished  the  Repository  with  a series  of 
“ Sketches  of  Travel.” 

Colonel  John  McDonald  of  Poplar 
Ridge,  Ohio,  author  of  McDonald's 
“ Sketches  of  the  Pioneers,”  contributed 
an  account  of  “ Logan,  the  Mingo  Chief,” 
whom  he  had  seen.  Another  pioneer, 
illustrious  in  politics,  the  Honorable 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  contributed  in  No- 
vember, 1844,  his  personal  recollections 
of  the  “ Skirmishes  on  the  Lake  Peninsula 
in  1812.”  In  June,  1846,  the  Rev.  James 
B.  Finley  published  in  the  Repository  the 
first  of  several  papers  giving  reminiscences 
of  his  early  life.  Finley  came  west  with 
his  father,  down  the  Ohio  river  to  Ken- 
tucky, in  1788,  and  his  narrative  is  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Dumont,  who  resided  in 
Vevay,  Indiana,  from  1814  to  the  year  of 
her  death,  1857,  wrote  for  the  Repository 
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“ Sketches  from  Life,”  " Our  Village  ” 
and  other  things.  Her  style  is  sometimes 
tedious  and  prolix,  but  her  stories  have 
the  supreme  merit  of  dealing  with  realities, 
and  the  strata  of  dull  paragraphs  are 
veined  with  the  gold  of  good  writing. 
Here  is  a specimen  of  her  descriptive 
composition,  valuable  for  its  picturesque 
vividness,  and  for  the  true  glimpse  it  gives 
of  the  customs  of  pioneer  days,  along  the 
Ohio  river  : “ We  are  watching  the  boats 

that  are  descending  the  stream — we  have 
no  eye  for  objects  of  mere  visual  interest- 
Here  is  one  at  hand  that  has  been 
heralded  by  some  half  dozen  ‘ outriders  ’ 
— a store  boat  ! laden  with  fancy  mer- 
chandise— an  exciting  array  of  red  and 
green  and  yellow,  now  quiet  for  the  hearts 
of  the  demoiselles,  both  of  our  town  and 
the  backwoods.  Why,  look  ! the  stirring 
rumor  has  been  out  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  They  are  already  hurrying,  in  not 
silent  groups,  down  to  the  bank — the 
young,  the  fair,  the  guileless-hearted. 
Beshrew  the  heart  that  would  scorn  their 
simple  vanity.  May  every  little  purse 
(and  well  we  ken  they  were  light  enough) 
prove  sufficient  for  the  favorite  want,  for 
hardly  have  its  contents  been  earned,  and 
carefully  have  they  been  treasured,  doubt- 
less for  such  destination.” 

An  enormous  quantity  of  very  poor 
poetry  lies  entombed  under  the  covers  of 
the  Ladies’  Repository.  To  compensate 
for  this  rubbish,  there  is  excellent  poetry 
to  be  found,  here  and  there,  scattered 
through  these  forty  volumes. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Howe,  a verse  writer  of 
considerable  power,  wrote  her  best  pieces 
for  the  Repository.  She  achieved  a good 
reputation  on  the  merit  of  a poem, 


“ Bolesdas  II.,  or  the  Siege  of  Kiow.”  In 
1849  s^e  contributed  to  the  Herald  of 
Truth  a scene  from  another  original  drama, 
of  which  the  hero  is  an  Indian  chief. 
Mrs.  Howe  lived  in  Newport,  Kentucky. 
Her  poems  were  never  published  in  a col- 
lected form. 

Otway  Curry,  who  in  his  life-time  divided 
with  W.  D.  Gallagher  the  laurels  of  local 
fame,  won  his  literary  honors  by  means  of 
the  Repository.  He  was  a constant  and 
valued  contributor  to  its  pages ; and  when 
he  died  his  life  was  written  lovingly  by 
Edward  Thomson  and  by  WTm.  D. 
Gallagher. 

Alice  Cary  began  to  write  for  the  Re- 
pository in  1847.  Her  genius  was  soon 
recognized,  and  she  was  employed  as 
a regular  contributor  of  poetry  and  prose. 
She  published  about  a hundred  short 
stories  and  sketches,  many  of  which  were 
reprinted  in  her  volumes  called  1 Clover- 
nook.’ 

Poems  were  contributed  to  the  Reposi- 
tory by  Mrs.  Helen  Truesdell,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Ruter  Dufour,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney  (who 
also  contributed  stories),  Mrs.  S.  T.  Bolton, 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Nichols,  Miss  M.  Louise  Chit- 
wood, Virginia  F.  Townsend,  Hannah  F. 
Gould  and  Phoebe  Cary.  The  much  ad- 
mired, much  ridiculed  Mr.  Martin  Far- 
quharTupper,  was  a personal  friend  of 
Doctor  Teeft,  to  whom  he  sent  occasional 
letters  and  poems.  The  following  note 
from  him  was  written  from  Furze  Hill, 
Brighton,  England,  and  is  dated  Septem- 
ber 28,  1848  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I hope  you  will  long  ago  have 
received  my  letter,  and  that  a response  from  you 
may  be  on  its  road.  By  the  way  of  stirring  up  your 
mind  to  remembrance,  I send  you  the  enclosed  bal- 
lad, which  I have  just  written,  and  which  tells  its 
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own  tale.  I send  it  to  you,  my  friend,  as  a newly- 
forged  link  of  love  between  our  nations.  Send  any 
tidings  likely  to  be  of  interest.  Salute  all  unseen 
friends,  and  believe  me,  as  ever. 

Truly  yours, 

Martin  F.  Tupper. 

The  ballad  enclosed  is  named,  “ Ye 
Thirty  Noble  Nations,”  and  addresses  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  terms  of  general 
praise,  tempered  by  a mild  denunciation 
of  slavery.  The  Repository  published 
perhaps  a dozen  strings  of  verse  from  Mr. 
Tupper,  who  usually  added  to  his  name 
the  letters  “ D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.”  In 
September,  1848,  appeared  a “National 
Anthem  for  Liberia  ” and  a monitory 
rhymed  address  “ To  America,”  from 
which  the  subjoined  extract  is  taken: 

TUPPER  TO  AMERICA. 

“Young  Hercules  thus  traveling  in  might,  - 
Boy- Plato,  filling  all  the  west  with  light. 

Thou  new  Themistocles  of  enterprise  : 

Go  on  and  prosper — Acolyte  of  fate  ! 

And,  precious  child,  dear  Ephraim — turn  those 
eyes — 

For  thee,  thy  mother’s  yearning  heart  doth  wait.” 

What  effect  this  eloquent  appeal  had 
on  young  “ Hercules,  Plato,  Themis- 
tocles, Acolyte,  Ephraim,  ” who  can  esti- 
mate ? 

Turning  the  leaf  illuminated  by  the  verse 
of  Tupper — bless  his  soul ! — we  find  on 
other  pages  of  the  Repository  names 
familiar  to  the  eye  and  ear,  but  which  we 
do  not  associate  with  the  idea  of  verse- 
making.  Yet  here  they  are  prefixed  or 
suffixed  to  effusions  in  measure  and 
rhyme  ! M.  B.  Hagans,  now  a grave  and 
dignified  judge  in  Cincinnati,  sent  to  the 
Repository,  forty  years  ago,  a little  poem 
on  “ Memory.”  And  here,  in  volume  ten, 
is  the  “Emigrant’s  Lay,”  by  Ben.  Pit- 


man. And  on  another  page  not  far  from 
Benjamin’s  “ Lay,”  we  read  “ The  Chris- 
tian’s Fear,”  a dreadfully  orthodox  hymn 
by  O.  J.  Wilson,  late  of  the  firm  Wilson, 
Hinkle  & Co.  We  are  not  surprised, 
after  these  discoveries,  to  find  attached 
to  a bit  of  blank  verse,  written  in  1847, 
the  name  Alfred  Holbrook,  the  widely- 
known  president  of  the  National  Normal 
university,  Lebanon,  Ohio.  In  volume 
sixteen  the  curious  reader  comes  upon 
“ Autumn  Musings,”  a sentimental  lyric 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  now  bishop,  the 
far-famed  leader  of  the  “ Chautauqua 
Movement.”  Another  volume  brings  to 
light  a poem  by  Rev.  Edward  Eggleston, 
whose  writings  are  now  known  wherever 
English  is  read. 

After  tracing  the  literary  beginning  of 
so  many  noted  men  to  a fountain  of  verse, 
one  is  prepared  to  read  Professor  William 
G.  Williams’  article,  in  volume  thirteen  of 
the  Repository,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
“ What  is  Poetry  ? ” Or,  the  reader  may 
turn  to  a critical  and  suggestive  essay  by 
Coates  Kinney  on  “ Poetry  and  Poets.” 
Kinney’s  own  muse  very  well  answers 
the  query,  “ What  is  Poetry  ? ” for  she  en- 
abled him  to  produce  many  genuine 
poems,  a few  of  which  were  printed  in 
this  same  Ladies’  Repository,  for  which 
he  began  to  write,  as  a paid  contributor, 
in  1855.  The  titles  of  his  principal 
articles  are,  “ Clyde  Sutven’s  Story,” 
“ Duty  Here  and  Glory  There,”  poem, 
“ Soma  and  Psyche,”  poem,  “ Elocution,” 
“Impressibility,”  “Pronunciation”  and 
“ The  Future  of  the  English  Language.” 

A very  able  and  eminent  contributor 
to  the  earlier  volumes  was  Rev.  A.  Stevens, 
who  became  the  historian  of  the  Meth- 
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odist  church.  His  articles  include 
“ Sketches  of  New  England  Life,”  “ Klop- 
stock,”  “ Meta  Klopstock  ” and  “ Horae 
Sylvestrae  ” — a series  of  beautiful  essays. 

Mr.  Erwin  House,  for  many  years  as- 
sistant editor,  wrote  numerous  articles  for 
the  magazine.  He  prepared  many  of  the 
book  notices. 

Another  writer,  admired  for  his  exact, 
varied  and  thorough  learning,  and  for  his 
lucid  and  charming  style,  is  Professor  S. 
W.  Williams,  who  began  to  write  for  the 
Repository  in  1857,  and  who  gave  it 
much  valuable  aid  for  a number  of  years. 
His  first  article  is  entitled,  “ The  Myth- 
ical Character  of  William  Tell.” 

In  1850  L.  A.  Hine,  the  reformer, 
published  in  the  Repository  a long  and 
able  article  on  the  “ Idea  of  Virtue.” 
The  paper  gives  the  ethical  viev/s  of  many 
philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  “ love  is  vir- 
tue,” and  that  we  “ vainly  seek  reform  on 
any  other  basis  than  that  of  intellectual 
and  religious  improvement.” 

M.  D.  Conway,  who  began  his  public  ca- 
reer as  a Methodist  preacher,  wrote  critical 
studies  on  “ Gray’s  Elegy,”  on  “ Eben- 
ezer  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,”  and 
on  “Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,”  for  the 
Repos  ory  in  1850. 

Other  literary  people  who  wrote  for  the 
Repository  between  1850  and  i860,  were 
J.  W.  Roberts,  George  W.  Hoss,  Rev.  J. 
W.  Wiley,  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  Honorable 
Horace  P.  Biddle,  Dr.  Cornelius  G. 
Comegys,  Horatio  N.  Powers,  Rev.  E.  O. 
Haven,  D.  D.,  O.  J.  Victor,  Metta  V. 
Fuller,  W.  W.  Fosdick, William  T.  Cogge- 
shall  and  Mrs.  Donn  Piatt,  author  of 
‘ Bell  Smith  Abroad  ;’  Peter  Fishe  Reed, 


Rachel  Bodley,  late  president  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Medical  college,  Philadelphia;  Vir- 
ginia F.  Townsend,  editor  of  Arthur’s 
Home  Magazine  and  author  of  a dozen  or 
more  volumes,  and  Charles  Nordhoff,  the 
Prussian,  who  wrote  ‘ Man-of-War  Life,’ 

‘ Nine  Years  a Sailor’  and  other  popular 
works. 

When  Dr.  Clark  became  editor  of  the 
Repository,  1853,  the  work  was  enlarged 
to  double  its  original  size,  and  several  new 
features  were  added.  Almost  every  num- 
ber contained  a finely  engraved  portrait 
of  some  favorite  American  female  writer, 
accompanied  by  a lengthy  sketch  of  her 
life  and  wrorks.  A few  of  the  women  thus 
honored  were  L.  H.  Sigourney,  Sarah 
Josepha  Hale,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Alice  Cary,  Amelia  B.  Welby,  Emily  C. 
Judson  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  The 
picture  of  Mrs.  Stowe  represents  her  as 
almost  ideally  beautiful. 

Portraits  of  many  eminent  preachers 
were  also  engraved  for  the  Repository ; 
and  other  illustrations — landscapes,  fancy 
groups,  reproductions  of  historical  and 
classical  paintings — appeared  from  month 
to  month.  It  is  said  that  the  sum  spent 
on  pictures  far  exceeded  the  amount  paid 
for  all  other  matter  in  the  magazine,  and 
that  contributors  dropped  off  and  the  lit- 
erary character  of  the  Repository  declined 
as  the  department  of  illustrations  became 
prominent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  managers  of  the  periodical 
concluded  not  to  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  general  illustrated  literary  magazines, 
such  as  “ Harpers’,”  and  decided  to  give  a 
more  specially  religious  and  denomina- 
tional direction  to  their  work.  After  i860 
the  Repository  gradually  lost  its  hold  as  a 
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representative  western  literary  journal, 
though  it  retained  great  vitality  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a strong,  intellectual  and 
moral  force,  not  only  within  the  church 
but  in  the  community  at  large. 

I may  record,  as  a point  of  historical 
interest,  that  for  many  years  the  editorial 
offices  and  binderies  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  were  located  in  the  old  St. 
Clair  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Eighth  streets,  Cincinnati.  I remember 
calling  on  Dr.  Clark,  in  1861,  to  offer  a 
contribution  for  the  Repository,  on  which 
occasion  he  said,  “ Do  you  know  that  we 
are  now  sitting  in  the  library  of  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair  ? ” 

The  Evening  Times  of  May  19, 
1879,  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
St.  Clair  house,  to  which,  unfortunately, 
no  name  is  affixed,  but  which  was  evi- 
dently prepared  with  care  and  accuracy. 
The  writer  says  : 

Doubtless  the  foundation  was  laid  in  the  summer 
of  1800,  and  the  house  followed  closely  the  type 
that  had  ruled  for  years  before  in  the  east.  It  was 


the  model  to  the  west,  the  first  dwelling  of  any 
pretensions,  the  first  house  of  brick  built  in  the 
Miami  country.  The  very  bricks  were  brought  from 
Pittsburgh  in  keel-boats.  A large  piece  of  freestone 
that  forms  the  door-step  came  in  the  same  way,  and 
was  the  wonder  of  the  folks  at  the  time.  The 
building  was  a marvel  and  a matter  of  pride.  Yet 
in  1822  John  I.  Jones  bought  the  house  and  lot  at 
tax  sale  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Then  it  was  owned 
by  the  United  States  bank,  and  in  1835  Crafts  J. 
Wright  deeded  the  property  to  Salmon  P.  Chas 
for  $8,064.  Chase  deeded  it  back  to  Wright  & 
Swan,  agents  for  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  for 
$11,200.  The  Book  Concern  made  editors’  offices 
of  the  bed-chambers  and  binderies  of  the  parlors. 
It  was  at  one  time  divided  by  a wood  partition  into 
two  dwelling-houses,  and  finally  it  has  become  the 
litter  place  of  a manufactory.  St.  Clair’s  home  de- 
serves a better  fate  than  to  perish,  when  so  much 
life  might  be  its  lot.  The  walls  are  as  sound  as  they 
were  nearly  a century  ago.  With  us  this  building 
is  the  beginning,  the  ancient  temple,  the  first  step 
out  of  the  wilderness.  St.  Clair  left  no  family  of 
wealth  to  cover  his  faults  and  lift  up  his  virtues. 
His  name  has  been  covered  in  the  local  history  by 
the  fame  of  those  less  worthy  in  many  respects,  and 
clouded  by  a disaster  in  his  early  history  which  some 
future  historian  will  sweep  away.  Then  General 
St.  Clair  and  all  he  left  here  will  assume  a new 
value. 

VV.  H.  Venable. 


[7b  be  continued.  ] 
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Mr.  Blaine’s  ‘ Twenty  Years  of  Con- 
gress ’ cannot  fail  to  interest  men  of  all 
parties  and  opinions.  For  more  than  a 
dozen  years  he  has  been  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  idolized  leader  of  his 
party,  as  well  as  the  most  picturesque 
figure  in  American  politics  ; and  what 
he  writes  is  sure  to  command  attention, 
whether  men  love  him  or  hate  him. 
His  style  is  always  marked  by  clearness, 
vigor  and  animation,  and  sometimes  by 
felicitous  expression.  Indeed,  its  liter- 
ary quality  is  very  remarkable  for  one 
whose  life  has  been  completely  absorbed 
in  the  dismal  strife  and  turmoil  of 
practical  politics.  The  personalities  of 
his  history  are  particularly  attractive, 
and  the  vengeance  he  occasionally  takes 
upon  his  enemies  is  made  the  more  gall- 
ing by  the  fine  flavor  of  judicial  fairness 
with  which  he  cunningly  seeks  to  dis- 
guise the  real  animus  of  his  statements. 
His  two  bulky  volumes  will  undoubtedly 
play  their  part  in  the  making  of  history 
and  the  moulding  of  men’s  opinions  ; 
and  to  this  extent  it  becomes  a duty  to 
expose  the  more  serious  errors  of  his 
work. 

In  speaking  of  the  course  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  1850,  in  Mr.  Blaine’s  first 
volume,  on  pages  270-271,  he  uses  this 
language : 

When  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed  and 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  line 
of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  were  left  without 
slavery  inhibition  or  restriction,  the  agitation  began 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Democratic 


party  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  It  will,  therefore, 
always  remain  as  one  of  the  singular  contradictions 
in  the  political  history  of  the  country  that,  after  seven 
years  of  almost  exclusive  agitation  on  this  one 
question,  the  Republicans,  the  first  time  they  had  the 
power,  as  a distinctive  political  organization,  to  en- 
force the  cardinal  article  of  their  political  creeds, 
quietly  and  unanimously  abandoned  it.  And  they 
abandoned  it  without  a word  of  explanation.  Mr. 
Sumner  and  Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Chandler,  the  most 
radical  men  in  the  senate  on  the  Republican  side, 
sat  still  and  allowed  the  bill  to  be  passed  precisely 
as  reported  by  James  S.  Green  of  Missouri,  who  had 
been  the  ablest  defender  of  the  Breckinridge  democ- 
racy in  that  body.  In  the  house  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  Mr.  Owen  Lovejoy,  the  Washburns  and  all 
the  other  radical  Republicans  vouchsafed  no  word 
explanatory  of  their  extraordinary  change  of  posi- 
tion. . . . 

If,  indeed,  it  be  fairly  and  frankly  admitted,  as  was 
the  fact,  that  receding  from  the  anti-slavery  position 
was  part  of  the  conciliation  policy  of  the  hour,  and 
that  the  Republicans  did  it  the  more  readily  because 
they  had  full  faith  that  slavery  would  never  secure  a 
foothold  in  any  of  the  territories  named,  it  must 
likewise  be  admitted  that  the  Republican  party  took 
precisely  the  same  ground  held  by  Mr.  Webster  in 
1850,  and  acted  from  precisely  the  same  motives  that 
inspired  the  seventh  of  March  speech.  Mr.  Webster 
maintained  for  New  Mexico  only  what  Mr.  Sumner 
now  admitted  for  Colorado  and  Nevada.  Mr. 
Webster  acted  from  the  same  considerations  that 
now  influenced  and  controlled  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Seward.  As  matter  of  historic  justice,  the  Republi- 
cans who  waived  the  anti-slavery  restriction  should, 
at  least,  have  offered  and  recorded  their  apology  for 
any  animadversions  they  had  made  upon  the  course 
of  Mr.  Webster  ten  years  before.  Every  prominent 
Republican  senator  who  agreed  in  1861  to  abandon 
the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  organizing 
the  territories  of  Colorado  and  Nevada  had,  in  1850, 
heaped  reproach  upon  Mr.  Webster  for  not  insisting 
upon  the  same  principle  for  the  same  territory.  Be- 
tween the  words  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sumner  in 
the  one  crisis,  and  their  votes  in  the  other,  there  is  a 
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discrepancy  for  which  it  would  have  been  well  to 
leave  on  record  an  ^adequate  explanation.  The 
danger  to  the  Union,  in  which  they  found  a good 
reason  for  receding  from  the  anti-slavery  restriction 
on  the  territories,  had  been  cruelly  denied  to  Mr. 
Webster  as  a justifying  motive.  They  found  in  him 
only  a guilty  recreancy  to  sacred  principle  for  the 
same  act  which  in  themselves  was  inspired  by  devo- 
tion to  the  Union. 

Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  second  volume,  re- 
turns to  the  subject,  and  while  skillfully 
using  his  brush  in  whitewashing  Mr. 
Webster,  speaks  with  passionate  em- 
phasis of  the  injustice  done  him  by 
Republican  leaders  who  “ literally  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps  ” in  1861,  and 
“ should  have  recorded  their  apology;  ” 
and  he  declares  that  “it  is  seldom  that 
history  so  exactly  repeats  itself.” 

This  unqualified  defense  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s action  in  1850,  by  the  great  leader 
of  the  Republican  party,  is  as  remark- 
able as  his  assault  upon  the  foremost 
representatives  of  that  party  in  1861. 
Let  me  refer  to  both  epochs  in  our  his- 
tory and  point  out  the  strange  confusion 
of  facts  and  confounding  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions which  disfigure  the  passages  I 
have  quoted. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  which  gave  us 
California,  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  was 
instigated  by  the  south  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  area  of  slavery ; 
and  the  question  involved  in  the  mem- 
orable crisis  of  1850  was  whether  the 
ancient  policy  of  congressional  restric- 
tion should  be  applied  to  these  terri- 
tories, or  surrendered  at  the  bidding  of 
the  slave  interest.  The  domination  of 
that  interest  over  all  the  departments  of 
the  government  had  been  unchecked 
for  thirty  years,  and  it  was  now  reso- 
lutely bent  upon  the  accomplishment 


of  this  new  scheme  of  propagandism. 
The  southern  leaders  confidently  be- 
lieved that  slavery  would  be  established 
in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  if  not  pro- 
hibited by  law,  and  they  had  on  their 
side  the  whole  power  of  the  Federal 
government.  It  was  of  vital  moment 
that  they  should  be  confronted  with 
absolute  courage.  The  northern  states 
should  have  been  united  and  immovable 
in  their  purpose  to  secure  these  terri- 
tories for  freedom  and  free  labor.  The 
threat  of  disunion  at  that  time  created 
no  alarm  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  afforded  no  justification  for 
the  surrender  of  a fundamental  principle 
to  which  all  parties  in  the  free  states 
had  been  solemnly  committed.  Mr. 
Blaine,  in  his  second  volume,  attempts 
to  excuse  Mr.  Webster’s  conduct  by 
saying  that  “ neither  he  nor  any  other 
person  at  that  time  imagined  the  possi- 
bility of  repealing  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise but  the  abandonment  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  naturally  led  to  that 
event.  It  belonged  to  the  logic  of  slav- 
ery, which  made  every  concession  to  its 
demands  the  occasion  for  further  exac- 
tions. It  did  not  require  Mr.  Webster’s 
grasp  of  mind  to  foresee  that  if  freedom 
and  slavery  were  to  have  equal  rights 
in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  the  same 
principle  of  non-intervention  by  con- 
gress would  be  asserted  for  the  terri- 
tories north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes,  and  the  Missouri  restriction 
regarded  as  a rock  of  offense  which 
should  be  removed.  This  idea  was 
very  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  famous 
bill  of  Mr.  Douglas,  providing  govern- 
ments for  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 
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Nebraska.  In  one  of  its  sections,  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  was  de- 
clared to  be  inoperative  and  void,  be- 
cause “ inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  by  congress  with  slav- 
ery in  the  states  and  territories  as  recog- 
nized by  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850.”  This  provision  was  not  an  acci- 
dent, but  the  obvious  effect  of  the  cause 
which  preceded  and  produced  it.  The 
anti-slavery  leaders  of  that  day  saw  this 
clearly,  and  events  have  justified  the 
assertion  that  “ the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  was  a sprout  from 
Daniel  Webster’s  political  grave  ;” 
while  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso  was  demonstrated  by  the 
raid  into  Kansas  which  followed  its 
abandonment  and  led  to  the  tragedy  of 
civil  war. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  Mr.  Webster’s 
sin  against  the  clear  dictates  of  his 
conscience  was  as  undeniable  as  it  was 
shocking  to  the  anti-slavery  opinion  of 
the  northern  states.  The  transparent 
fallacy  of  his  new-born  theory  that 
“ the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  earth  ” and  “ the  will  of 
God”  made  slavery  impossible  in  New 
Mexico,  could  deceive  no  man  having 
the  power  to  think.  He  had  himself 
voted  for  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and 
claimed  it  as  his  “ thunder,”  when  “the 
law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  ” was 
just  as  potent  as  on  the  seventh  of 
March,  1850.  He  knew  that  slavery, 
without  much  regard  to  soil  or  climate, 
had  established  itself  wherever  it  had 
not  been  interdicted  by  positive  legisla- 
tion, and  then  suborned  the  law  into  its 
support.  He  could  not  forget  that  for 


a long  time  it  existed  in  his  own  New 
England,  and  that  our  fathers  wisely 
thought  in  necessary  to  prohibit  it  in 
the  Northwest  territory,  extending  from 
the  Ohio  river  to  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel of  latitude.  He  knew  that  slavery 
did  exist  in  New  Mexico  till  it  was 
abolished  by  law,  and  that  leading  men 
of  the  south,  quite  as  familiar  with  “the 
law  of  physical  geography  ” as  himself, 
believed  it  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
slave  labor.  He  knew  that  able  lawyers 
were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  the  law  of  Mexico,  abolishing 
slavery  in  that  country,  would  operate 
in  the  regions  acquired  by  our  conquest, 
and  that  assurance  should  be  made 
doubly  sure  by  a positive  prohibition. 
He  knew  that  of  the  territories  acquired 
from  Mexico,  204,355  square  miles  were 
south  of  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes,  and  in  the  latitude  of 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  It  does 
not  help  the  case  in  the  least  to  say  that 
slavery,  in  fact,  did  not  secure  a footing 
in  New  Mexico,  because  this  fortunate 
circumstance  was  not  the  result  of  any 
“law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth,” 
but  of  resistless  moral  forces  and  the 
strange  drift  of  subsequent  events  which 
no  man  in  1850  could  possibly  foresee. 
That  this  famous  speech  was  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s bid  for  southern  support  for  the 
Presidency  was  still  more  conclusively 
demonstrated  during  the  two  following 
years,  in  his  contemptuous  flings  at  the 
higher  law,  his  unstinted  abuse  of  “ the 
rub-a-dub  Abolitionists,”  and  his  des- 
perate and  pitiable  struggle  in  the 
campaign  of  1852,  in  which  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  south  and  his  insufferable 
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disappointment  and  humiliation  sent 
him  home  to  die  of  a broken  heart. 
Goaded  forward  by  his  devouring 
political  ambition  in  this  trial  hour  of 
the  Republic,  he  deliberately  prosti- 
tuted his  matchless  powers,  a noble 
nature  and  the  prestige  of  his  great 
name  to  the  service  of  slavery  and 
the  betrayal  of  a holy  cause. 

I turn  now  to  the  closing  days  of 
congress  in  the  spring  of  1861,  when 
Sumner,  Wade  and  other  Republican 
leaders  allowed  bills  to  be  reported  for 
the  government  of  Colorado  and  Nevada 
without  the  Wilmot  proviso.  The  fight 
for  freedom  in  the  territories  had  then 
been  won  in  the  Kansas  struggle,  which 
proved  the  Armageddon  of  the  great 
conflict.  Lincoln  had  been  elected, 
and  the  administration  could  no  longer 
be  used  as  the  handmaid  of  slavery. 
New  Mexico  and  the  other  territories 
involved  had  been  secured  to  freedom 
by  the  logic  of  events  and  the  madness 
of  the  south,  while  slavery  itself  was 
fatally  threatened  by  the  great  trade- 
winds  of  humanity  and  civilization. 
The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction 
had  proved  a deadly  boomerang  to  the 
slave  power  by  rousing  and  combining 
the  people  of  the  northern  states 
against  it.  The  diabolism  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  strangled  it  in  its  birth, 
and  multiplied  anti-slavery  men  in 
every  section  of  the  non-slaveholding 
states.  The  appeal  of  the  south  from 
political  action  to  the  bayonet  was  it- 
self a confession  that  slavery  had  been 
baffled  and  finally  overborne,  and  that 
having  sown  the  wind  it  must  now  reap 
the  whirlwind  in  the  desperate  refuge 


of  secession  as  its  only  hope.  The 
danger  of  disunion,  moreover,  was  now 
no  longer  a distant  and  debatable 
question,  as  in  1850,  but  was  imminent. 
The  dispensation  of  “ southern  bluster  ” 
was  ended,  and  the  work  of  dismember- 
ment had  actually  begun.  The  Re- 
publican leaders  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  catastrophe  of  civil  war  ; 
and  the  policy  of  passing  territorial 
bills  without  the  inhibition  of  slavery, 
which  could  serve  no  practical  purpose 
whatever,  was  favored  as  one  of  the 
final  efforts  then  made  to  conciliate  the 
south  and  avert  the  awful  calamities  of 
civil  strife.  It  was  a palpably  futile 
endeavor,  and  I so  regarded  it  at  the 
time  ; but  it  did  not  surrender  a foot  of 
land  to  the  ravages  of  slavery.  It  was 
a mistake,  because  the  day  of  concilia- 
tion had  long  since  passed  ; but  it  bore 
witness  to  the  humanity  of  the  men 
who  recoiled  from  the  alternative  of 
war,  and  who  yet  clung  to  the  hope, 
though  vainly,  that  it  might  be  averted. 
The  honesty  and  purity  of  their  motives 
were  never  called  in  question,  and  Mr. 
Blaine  himself  admits  that  congres- 
sional restriction  was  then  unnecessary, 
and  that  their  action  was  “ altogether 
patriotic.” 

In  the  light  of  these  plain  facts  of  his- 
tory, the  untenableness  of  Mr.  Blaine’s 
statements  will  be  clearly  seen.  He 
speaks  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
“ cardinal  article”  of  the  Republican 
creed  by  Sumner,  Wade,  Stevens,  Love- 
joy  and  others,  without  a word  of  ex- 
planation. But  no  explanation  was 
needed,  because  the  “ cardinal  article  ” 
was  not  abandoned.  He  speaks  of  the 
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“extraordinary  change  of  position”  of 
these  distinguished  leaders  ; but  there 
was  no  change  in  their  “ position,”  but 
only  in  the  state  of  the  country,  since 
the  year  1850,  and  the  altered  attitude 
of  the  slavery  question  which  it  pro- 
duced. He  says  : “ The  Republican 

party  took  precisely  the  same  ground 
held  by  Mr.  Webster  in  1850,  and  acted 
from  precisely  the  same  motives  that 
inspired  the  seventh  of  March  speech 
but  the  facts  in  the  case  show  that  the 
Republican  leaders  of  1861  were  per- 
fectly justified  in  regarding  the  Wilmot 
proviso  as  then  unnecessary,  and  that 
their  motives  in  what  they  did  were 
unquestionably  patriotic ; while  it  is 
also  shown  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  in 
1850  was  necessary,  and  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s motives  in  surrendering  it  were  as 
unpatriotic  and  sinister  as  the  result  of 
his  act  was  calamitous.  Mr.  Blaine  says 
that,  “ as  matter  of  historic  justice,  the 
Republicans  who  waived  the  anti- 
slavery restriction  should,  at  least,  have 
offered  and  recorded  their  apology  for 
any  animadversions  they  had  made  upon 
the  course  of  Mr.  Webster  ten  years 
before.”  But  I have  shown  that  no 
apology  was  called  for,  because  no 
wrong  had  been  done  him,  and  I sub- 
mit that,  “as  matter  of  historic  justice,” 
Mr.  Blaine  should  apologize  for  his  in- 
excusable assault  upon  the  bravest  and 
best  men  among  the  founders  of  his 
party,  and  his  despicable  defense  of  Mr. 
Webster  at  their  expense.  He  says, 
“ Between  the  words  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  Sumner  in  the  one  crisis,  and  their 
votes  in  the  other,  there  is  a discrepancy 
for  which  it  would  have  been  well  to 


leave  on  record  an  adequate  explana- 
tion.” But  the  facts  clearly  show  that 
no  such  discrepancy  exists.  He  says 
the  Republican  leaders  in  1861  “liter- 
ally followed  in  Mr.  Webster’s  footsteps” 
in  1850,  and  that  “it  is  seldom  that 
history  so  exactly  repeats  itself ; ” but  I 
have  shown  the  utter  fallacy  of  these 
statements  by  the  actual  situation  of  the 
country  at  the  two  periods,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  slavery  is  concerned,  and 
the  contrasted  action  thereon  of  Mr. 
Webster  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Re- 
publican leaders  on  the  other. 

My  task  would  be  incomplete  if  I did 
not  add  that  this  defense  of  Daniel 
Webster  destroys  itself  by  proving  too 
much.  It  dishonors  Mr.  Blaine’s  polit- 
ical ancestry,  and  places  him  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly awkward  predicament  as  a 
leader  of  the  Republican  party.  The 
formation  of  that  party  was  not  an 
accident,  nor  was  it  the  work  of  a day. 
It  was  a development,  and  has  a very 
discoverable  genesis.  Its  primal  begin- 
ning was  in  the  old  Liberty  party,  and 
a “ cardinal  article  ” of  the  creed  of 
that  party  was  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  our  National  territories.  It  was  a 
gallant  little  band  of  sappers  and 
miners  who  blazed  the  way  for  the 
armies  that  were  to  follow ; but  if  Mr. 
Webster  was  right  in  1850,  these  men 
were  pestilent  fanatics  and  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  who  fairly  invited  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  mob  or  the  police.  Next 
came  the  old  Free-soil  party  of  1848, 
avowing  the  same  fundamental  princi- 
ple. It  was  led  by  such  men  as  Adams, 
Sumner,  Chase,  Hale,  Giddings,  Wil- 
son and  many  others,  whose  names  are 
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now  held  in  honorable  remembrance  by 
all  Republicans.  According  to  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Blaine,  however,  they 
were  all  engaged  in  “ a quarrel  about 
goats’  wool,”  since  “ the  law  of  physical 
geography  ” and  “ the  will  of  God  ” had 
consecrated  our  National  territories  to 
freedom.  This  party,  with  its  honor- 
able place  in  history,  would  never  have 
been  organized  but  for  the  antecedent 
work  of  the  Liberty  party,  which  was 
the  John  the  Baptist  of  political  action 
against  slavery  ; but  having  fulfilled  its 
mission  by  preparing  the  way  for  a 
larger  movement,  better  fitted  to  ac- 
complish its  work,  it  was  merged  in  the 
Republican  party,  whose  “ cardinal 
article  ” of  faith  was  that  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. But  if  Mr.  Blaine  is  right 
in  his  defense  of  Mr.  Webster,  the 
“ grand  old  party  ” had  no  excuse  for 
its  creation  except  the  work  to  which  it 
was  summoned  in  the  struggle  to  make 
Kansas  a free  state  ; and  it  never  woul^d 
have  existed  but  for  the  preceding  or- 
ganizations which  prepared  the  way  for 
it  and  made  it  possible,  while  the 
Kansas  struggle  itself  could  never  have 
occurred  but  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso  in  1850,  in  which 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Webster  was  so 
potent  a factor.  I do  not  believe  that 
other  prominent  leaders  of  his  party 
will  be  found  ready  to  join  Mr.  Blaine 
in  disowning  its  pedigree  and  seeking 
to  cut  the  thread  of  history  from  be- 
hind it ; but  if  I am  mistaken,  I can 
only  say  that  they  have  outlived  the 
spirit  which  gave  it  birth,  and  are  the 
“ degenerate  sons  of  noble  sires.” 

I need  scarcely  add  that  the  defense  of 


Mr.  Webster  necessarily  involves  another 
fact  of  which  Mr.  Blaine  seems  totally 
unconscious.  It  is  a confession.  If 
Mr.  Webster  was  right  in  1850,  Mr. 
Blaine  would  have  stood  by  his  side 
and  confronted  Seward,  Chase  and 
Hale  in  the  senate,  and  their  allies  in 
the  house,  whose  labors,  though  they 
failed  at  the  time,  paved  the  way  for 
more  comprehensive  and  effective 
action  in  the  future.  He  would,  of 
course,  have  opposed  the  anti-slavery 
revolt  of  1848.  Still  more  would  he 
have  opposed  the  organization  of  the 
Liberty  party  and  the  earlier  and  more 
historic  movement  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  society,  which  began  its 
heroic  work  in  the  face  of  a fiercely 
hostile  public  opinion,  the  proscription 
and  wrath  of  the  old  political  parties, 
the  equally  hostile  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can church  and  the  mob.  No  man,  I 
am  sure,  whose  soul  was  so  moved  by 
the  wrongs  of  slavery  as  to  ally  himself 
with  a small  and  despised  party  in  re- 
sisting such  fearful  odds,  could  ever  de- 
fend the  seventh  of  March  speech.  It 
would  not  be  morally  possible.  He 
might  admire  Mr.  Webster’s  “ God- 
like ” gifts,  but  he  could  not  even  dteam 
of  making  him  a hero,  still  less  an  anti- 
slavery apostle.  As  an  active  and  very 
zealous  member  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  and  a 
preacher  of  its  doctrines  long  years  be- 
fore it  received  the  gift  of  life,  I cannot 
suffer  the  pioneers  of  freedom  and  the 
founders  of  that  party  to  be  assailed 
without  rebuke.  In  lauding  the  act  of 
Mr.  Webster  in  throwing  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  south  in  a great  Na- 
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tional  crisis,  while  arraigning  the  tried 
and  true  men  who  condemned  his  rec- 
reancy, Mr.  Blaine  renounces  his  kin- 
ship with  the  anti-slavery  movement  in 
all  its  historic  phases.  He  defines  his 
position  as  a prudent  politician  and  a 
thrifty  statesman,  but  not  a reformer  in 
any  sense.  He  is  the  brilliant  leader  of 
Republicanism  in  its  modified  and 
latter-day  life,  but  not  the  representa- 
tive and  exemplar  of  its  fundamental 
principles.  In  his  account  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  of  1820,  he  breathes 
no  word  of  censure  against  this  preg- 
nant and  historic  surrender  of  freedom 
to  the  demands  of  slavery,  but  defends 
it  as  “ wise  and  patriotic.”  There  is  no 


conclusive  evidence  that  his  devotion 
to  the  colored  race  rests  upon  any  in- 
wrought  principle  or  real  sympathy, 
while  his  attitude  in  congress  on  the 
question  of  reconstruction  is  open  to 
criticism,  as  I have  heretofore  shown.* 
As  the  Negro  has  gradually  made  his 
escape  from  the  ^thraldom  of  party 
politics  and  shown  .his  ability  to  take 
care  of  himself,  Mr.  Blaine’s  solicitude 
for  his  welfare  seems  to  have  steadily 
increased.  Unquestionably  he  pos- 
sesses “ magnetism,”  great  ability  and 
shining  gifts  ; but  he  is  unfit  to  hold  the 
scales  of  historic  justice  in  dealing  with 
the  anti-slavery  conflict  and  its  leaders. 

George  W.  Julian. 


THE  CELEBRATED  INDIAN  “WALK”  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  details  of  the  celebrated  “ walk,” 
in  Pennsylvania,  to  define  the  bounds  of 
a purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians  by 
the  length  of  a day-and-a-half’s  “ walk,” 
have  been  given  in  various  fractions  ; but 
I know  of  no  current  work  in  which  all 
the  details  can  be  found  grouped  together. 
I may,  therefore,  be  excused  for  an  effort 
to  present  all  the  facts  together. 

In  1718  the  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  In- 
dians, who  claimed  all  the  lands  on  the 
streams  emptying  into  the  Delaware, 
joined,  through  Sassoonan,  their  principal 
chief,  in  a deed  “ confirming  ” the  sale 
of  all  the  lands  from  Duck  creek,  now  in 
the  state  of  Delaware,  to  the  “ Lechay  ” 
[Lehigh]  hills,  on  the  same  stream,  and 
thence  backward,  or  westward,  from  the 
mouth  of  both  streams  to  the  Susquehanna. 


This  line,  on  the  north,  led  westward  from 
near  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  through  the 
southern  part  of  what  is  now  Berks  county, 
to  Paxton,  or  Harrisburg,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. From  the  fact  that  this  is  a mere 
confirmatory  deed,  the  inference  is  that 
the  Iroquois,  or  “ Five  Nations,”  or  “ Six 
Nations, ”f  as  they  are  variously  called,  had 

* International  Review  for  August,  1879. 

+ The  Iroquois  were  originally  five  tribes,  but  when 
the  Tuscaroras  were  added  to  them,  became  six  ; but 
as  this  was  subsequent  to  the  admission  of  the  Tus- 
caroras, I think  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  “Six" 
Nations  when  the  Senecas  acted  with  them,  and  as 
“five”  when  they  did  not.  The  Senecas  were  the 
westernmost  of  the  six,  and  frequently,  on  account 
of  their  distance  from  the  rest,  acted  by  themselves, 
and  just  as  frequently  the  other  “ five"  acted  sepa- 
rately. It  was  the  Senecas  who  were  the  most  active 
on  the  Allegheny  and  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. 
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previously  conveyed  the  same  tract  to  the 
Penns.  Civility,  the  chief  of  the  Conesto- 
gas, or  Conoys,  or  Ga-nah-ways,  in  1722 
speaks  of  William  Penn  arranging  a treaty 
for  this  parcel  of  land,  in  New  York,  with 
the  Iroquois,  forty  years  before  that  date. 
The  Iroquois,  it  is  known,  claimed  that 
they  had,  at  some  unknown  period,  con- 
quered the  Delawares,  and  that  the  latter 
were  their  subjects.  They,  therefore, 
claimed  ownership  in  all  the  lands  occu- 
pied by  the  Delawares,  and  denied  to  the 
latter  the  right  to  convey  the  title  to  such 
lands.  At  least,  they  claimed  that  no 
conveyance  should  be  attempted  without 
consulting  them  and  getting  their  assent. 
It  is  probable  that  Penn,  in  the  face  of 
these  warring  claims,  was  polite  enough  to 
get  a deed  from  one  side  first,  and  after- 
wards a confirmatory  deed  from  the  other, 
thus  extinguishing  the  claims  of  both. 
The  Conestogas  also  laid  claim  to  a part 
of  the  tract,  and  Penn  managed  to  get  a 
deed  from  them  also. 

The  Delawares  were  divided  into  three 
tribes,  of  which  the  two  chief  divisions 
were  the  Unamis  and  the  Minseys.  The 
third  tribe  makes  no  mark  in  history,  and 
does  not  need  separate  mention.  The 
Unamis  inhabited  along  the  Lower  Dela- 
ware. The  Minseys  * dwelt  mainly  in  the 
forks  of  the  north  and  west  branches  of 
the  Susquehanna,  but  some,  of  them,  in 
conjunction  with  some  of  the  Shawanese, 
had  a hunting-ground  on  the  Upper 
Delaware  above  Easton.  On  a map  of 

* They  are  often  called  Muncies,  and  Muncy,  a 
town  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  is 
named  after  them,  and  indicates,  it  is  likely,  the 
chief  spot  in  their  territory.  The  Minseys,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me  right,  were  of  the  totem  of 
the  wolf. 

6 


1759  this  tract  is  marked  as  the  Minisink 
— the  locative  ink  indicating  at,  i.  e.,  at 
the  Minseys’  hunting-ground.  This  was 
a beautiful  tract  of  land,  and  from  its 
beauty  and  its  nearness  to  the  Delaware 
(the  rivers  being  then  the  only  highway), 
it  attracted  much  attention  and  stirred  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  land  hunter  to  ravenous 
eagerness.  It  was  this  tract,  in  my  opinion, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  “ walk  ” of  a day 
and  a half,  with  all  the  meanness  and  sub- 
terfuge and  apparent  fraud  that  were  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  deed  of  1718  reached  northward 
only  to  the  Lehigh  hills,  or  a little  short 
of  Easton,  and  that  branch  of  the  Dela- 
ware there  emptying  into  that  river.  A 
few  years  subsequent  to  this,  Governor 
Keith  gave  permission  to  some  Germans,  or 
“ Dutch,”  to  settle  on  Tulpenocken  creek. 
The  Indians  at  once  complained  that  these 
Dutch  settlers  were  over  the  line  of  1718. 
“ Oley  ” was  on  the  line,  but  Tulpehocken 
being  north  of  Oley,  these  settlers  were 
trespassers.  The  complaint  was  afterwards 
remedied  by  buying  the  land  on  Tulpe- 
hocken from  the  Indians;  and  whoever 
managed  the  purchase,  managed  that  it 
should  not  go  one  whit  beyond  Tulpe- 
hocken. The  Minisink  tract  was  still  un- 
bought, and  was  daily  growing  into  the 
character  of  a promised  land.  On  the 
first  opportunity,  a land-jobber,  who  had  a 
warrant  to  locate  ten  thousand  acres  from 
the  “ proprietary,”  located  it  on  the 
Minisink  tract.  Others  followed  ; and 
presently  the  Delawares  were  on  fire  with 
resentment  at  this,  in  their  eyes,  unauthor- 
ized intrusion.  I quote  now,  for  the 
further  history  of  this  affair,  from  an 
‘ Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Aliena- 
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tion  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese 
from  the  British  Interests,  London, 

1 759 

These  transactions  provoked  the  Indians,*  who, 
seeing  themselves  like  to  be  deprived  of  their  lands 
without  any  consideration,  complained  loudly,  and 
not  only  complained  but  began  to  threaten.  The 
proprietor  had  two  or  three  meetings  with  them , the 
minutes  of  which  were  never  published.  + But, 
finding  his  endeavors  of  no  avail  to  stop  their 
clamors,  he  had  recourse  to  another  method,  resolv- 
ing to  complain  of  them  to  the  deputies  of  the  Five 
Nations,  who  were  expected  down  to  complete  the 
business  of  a treaty  which  some  of  their  chiefs  held 
with  this  government  in  1732.  In  1736  the  deputies 
of  the  Five  Nations  arrived.  That  a complaint  was 
at  this  time  exhibited  against  the  Delawares  we  are 
informed  in  the  treaty,  1742  ; but  in  what  terms  it 
was  conceived,  or  what  notice  the  deputies  took  of 
it,  we  are  at  a loss  to  say,  as  no  minutes  are  published 
of  that  affair.  Indeed,  the  minutes  published  of  the 
treaty,  1736,  are  so  imperfect  that  they  only  serve  to 
show  that  a great  deal  was  transacted  and  much  was 
said,  of  which  little  or  no  notice  was  taken,  and  over 
which  a veil  seems  to  be  cast.  We  are  just  told  that 
most  part  of  a week  had  been  spent  in  treating  with 
the  proprietor  about  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  that 
they  had  signed  releases  to  him  for  all  the  lands  ly- 
ing between  the  mouth  of  Susquehanna  and  Ket- 
tachtaninius  £ (Kittatinnv)  hills.  By  the  deed  itself 
it  appears  that  the  extent  of  the  land  eastward  was 
“as  far  as  the  heads  of  the  branches  or  springs 
which  run  into  the  said  Susquehanna,”  and  there- 
fore did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Dela- 
wares, who  claimed  the  lands  lying  upon  waters  that 
fall  into  the  Delaware.  § 

. . . It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the 

lands  granted  by  the  deputies  of  the  Five  Nations 
lay  only  on  the  waters  that  run  into  Susquehanna. 
This  was  not  sufficient  to  give  any  color  of  right  for 
settling  the  lands  in  the  Forks  of  Delaware  ; where- 
fore, to  palliate  this,  some  of  the  Indians,  who  re- 
mained in  town  after  the  kind  treatment  they  had 

* The  Delawares. 

f The  author  complains,  elsewhere,  that  the  proprietary 
refused  all  access  to  the  minutes. 

I This  is  an  awful  bad  spell. 

$This  is  the  dictum  of  the  author  of  the  ‘Enquiry.* 
The  Iroquois  did  claim  a right  over  the  lands  lying  on 
Delaware  river,  as  the  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  the  Dela- 
wares. 


met  with  and  the  large  presents  they  had  received, 
were  induced,  eleven  days  after  the  public  treaty  was 
ended,  and  fourteen  days  after  the  date  of  the  first 
deed,  to  sign  a piece  of  writing  declaring  that 
“ Their  intention  and  meaning  by  the  former  deed 
was  to  release  all  their  right,  claim  and  pretensions 
to  all  the  lands  lying  within  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  beginning  eastward 
on  the  River  Delaware,  as  far  northward  as  the 
said  ridge  of  Endless  mountains||  as  they  cross  the 
country  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  eastward  to  the 
west.” 

With  respect  to  this  writing  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  as  the  Five  Nations  claimed  no  right  to  the 
lands  on  Delaware,  they  could,  by  the  above  in- 
strument, convey  none.  They  only  claimed  the 
lands  on  Susquehanna.  ... 

Indeed,  the  proprietor  himself  did  not  seem  to 
think  he  had  a right  to  these  lands  without  a release 
from  the  Delawares.  [See  what  is  said,  ante , about 
the  deed  of  1718.]  He  had,  therefore,  in  1737,  a 
meeting  with  Monokyhickan,  Lappa winzoe,  Tishe- 
kunk  and  Nutimus,  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  Indians, 
at  which  he  prevailed  with  them  to  sign  a release,  by 
means  of  which  he  thought  he  might  gain  what  he 
wanted.  We  have  no  minutes  of  that  conference  or 
treaty  published  ; but  in  the  preamble  of  the  release 
then  granted,  it  is  said  “that  Tishekunk  and  Nutimus 
had,  about  three  years  before,  begun  a treaty  at 
Durham,  with  John  and  Thomas  Penn  ; that  from 
thence  another  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at 
Pennsbury  the  next  spring,  to  which  they  repaired 
with  Lappawinzoe  and  several  other  of  the  Delaware 
Indians  ; that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were 
shown  to  them  for  several  tracts  of  land  which  their 
forefathers  had  more  than  fifty  years  ago  sold  to 
William  Penn  ; and  in  particular  one  deed  from 
Mavkeerikkisho,  Sayhoppy  and  Faughhaughsey,  the 
chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Dela- 
ware, who,  for  a certain  quantity  of  goods,  had 
granted  to  William  Penn  a tract  of  land  beginning 
on  a line  drawn  from  a certain  spruce  tree,  on  the 
River  Delaware,  by  a west  northwest  course,  to 
Neshamony  creek  [near  Philadelphia],  from  thence 
back  into  the  woods  as  far  as  a man  could  go";  in  a 
day  and  a half,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  Nesh- 
amony or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof,  so  far 


||  The  Alleghany  mountains  were  known  to  the  Indians 
as  the  “ Endless  mountains  ” because  they  stretched  so  far 
southwards. 

H Observe,  the  word  is  “ go,”  not  “ walk.” 
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as  the  said  branch  doth  extend,* * * §  and  thence  by  a 

line  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  day- 

and-a-half’s  walk,  and  from  thence 

to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware,  and  so  down  the 
courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce 
tree  ; and  that  this  appeared  to  be  true  by  William 
Biles  and  Joseph  Wood,  who,  upon  their  affirma- 
tion, did  declare  that  they  well  remembered  the 
treaty  held  by  the  agents  of  William  Penn  and  those 
Indians  ;+  that  some  of  the  old  men  being  then  ab- 
sent, they  requested  of  Messrs.  John  and  Thomas 
Penn  more  time  to  consult  with  their  people  con- 
cerning the  same,  which  request  being  granted,  they, 
after  more  than  two  years  since  the  treaty  of  Penns- 
bury,  were  now  come  to  Philadelphia  with  their 
chief,  Monokyhickan,^  and  several  other  old  men, 
and  upon  a former  treaty  held  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, acknowledge  themselves  satisfied  that  the 
above  described  tract  was  granted  by  the  persons 
above  mentioned,  for  which  reason  they,  the  said 
Monokyhickan,  Lappawinzoe,  Tishekunk  and  Nuti- 
mus,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  right  to 
that  tract,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  traveled 
or  gone  over$  by  persons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.” 

It  will  no  doubt  appear  strange  that  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  deed  of  1718,  and  that  Sassoonan,  the 
Delaware  king,  with  whom  the  treaty  of  1728  was 
held,  though  still  alive,  was  not  present  at  any  of 
these  meetings.  But  the  reason  was  plain  ; the 
deed  of  1718  fixed  the  boundaries  so  certain  that  no 

* That  is,  the  line  was  to  run  westward  from  the  spruce 
tree,  on  the  Delaware,  to  the  most  westerly  branch  of  !N  esh- 
amony,  “ so  far  as  said  branch  does  extend.”  From  that 
point  the  line  was  to  extend  northwardly  as  far  as  a man 
could  “ go  ” in  a day  and  a half  ; and  from  the  end  of  this 
day-and-a-half  s journey  northward,  the  line  was  to  run  by 
a blank  course  to  the  Delaware . These  blanks  were  never 
filled,  and  hence  the  line  to  the  Delaware,  instead  of  being 
run  eastward,  was  run  northeast,  so  that  the  Penns  gained 
all  that  lay  between  it  and  the  river  in  addition  to  what 
was  gained  by  the  walk  itself. 

f Remembering  that  there  was  a treaty  does  not  prove 
the  execution  of  a deed  to  carry  it  out ; yet  it  is  to  prove 
the  deed,  not  the  treaty,  that  this  evidence  is  cited. 

J Otherwise  spelled  Manawkyhickon — “muddy  or  riled 
water.”  The  termination  is  the  same  as  Wissahickon. 

§ Observe  again  that  there  is  no  restriction  to  a mere 
walk.  The  Indians,  when  the  line  was  traced,  objected 
that  the  men  did  not  walk,  but  ran,  and  insisted  that  the 
treaty  said  “walk.”  The  treaty  said  simply  “go,”  and 
this  request  is  to  walk,  travel  or  go  over  the  line.  To 
run  was  as  much  going  as  to  walk. 


advantage  could  be  taken  of  it  ; and  had  Sassoonan 
been  there  he  might  have  obstructed  their  measures. 
For  had  he  doubted  there  being  a deed,  he  might 
have  objected  that  the  evidence  of  persons  declaring 
that  they  remembered  a treaty’s  being  held  (for  that  is 
all  that  William  Biles  and  Joseph  Wood  say)  did  not 
prove  that  a deed  was  granted  ; and  he  might  have 
called  upon  them  to  prove  it  regularly  by  the  evi- 
dence of  those  who  were  witnesses  to  the  execution 
of  it  ; or,  had  he  admitted  the  deed,  he  might  have 
insisted  that  it  was  fully  considered  at  the  treaty  in 
1718, 'and  that  the  tract  therein  described  had  already 
been  walked  out  and  was  included  in  the  deed  then 
granted.  And  how  these  objections  would  have 
been  answered  it  is  hard  to  say.  He  would,  no  doubt, 
have  put  them  in  mind  that  their  late  purchase  of 
the  lands  on  Tulpehocken  was  a further  confirmation 
on  their  part  of  the  boundaries  agreed  on  in  the 
deed  1718,  because  thereby  the  proprietors  admitted 
that  the  Oley  hills,  which  are  a continuation  of  the 
Lecbayll  hills,  was  the  northernmost  extent  of  any 
claim  the  proprietors  could  make  under  any  former 
Indian  purchases. 

It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  order  that  things 
might  be  carried  on  quietly,  that  the  deed  of  1718 
should  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  that  Sassoonan 
should  not  be  present,  nor  any  of  those  who  signed 
that  deed. 

If  it  be  asked  what  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
getting  the  deed  of  1686  confirmed,  we  shall  easily 
see  by  an  account  of  the  “Walk”  and  of  the  ad- 
vantage taken  of  the  blanks  in  the  deed  of  release. 
The  account  of  the  “Walk”  shall  be  given  in 
the  words  of  the  persons  who  were  eye-witnesses, 
as  written  and  signed  by  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  FURNISS. 

“The  relation  which  Thomas  Furniss,  saddler, 
gives  concerning  the  day  and  a half’s  walk  made 
between  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Delaware  Indians  by  James  Yeates  and  Edward 
Marshall : 

“At  the  time  of  the  Walk  I was  a dweller  at 
Newton,  and  a near  neighbor  of  James  Yeates. 
My  situation  gave  James  Yeates  an  easy  oppor. 
tunity  of  acquainting  me  with  the  time  of  setting 
out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  different  sentiments 
of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  Walk,  some 
alleging  it  was  to  be  made  by  the  river,  others  that 

||  The  Germans  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  give  “Lecha” 
as  the  spelling  of  Lehigh  ; but  Lechay  gives  the  terminal 
sound  better.  The  terminal  sound  is  that  of  broad  I and 
not  of  aw. 
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it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a straight  line  from  some- 
where in  Wrightstown,  opposite  to  a spruce  tree 
upon  the  river’s  bank,  said  to  be  a boundary  to  a 
former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  and  the  com- 
pany started  I was  a little  behind,  but  was  informed 
they  proceeded  from  a chestnut  tree  near  the  turning 
out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  Chap- 
man's, and,  being  on  horseback,  overtook  them 
before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept  com- 
pany for  some  distance  beyond  the  Blue  mountains,* 
though  not  quite  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  Two 
Indians  attended,  whom  I considered  as  deputies 
appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation  to  see  the  Walk 
honestly  performed  ; one  of  them  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  therewith.  The  first  day 
of  the  Walk,  before  we  reached  Durham  creek, 
where  we  dined  in  the  meadows  of  one  Wilson,  an 
Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the.  Walk  was  to 
have  been  made  up  the  river,  and  complaining  of  the 
unfitness  of  his  shoe-packs  for  traveling,  said  he 
expected  Thomas  Penn  would  have  made,  him  a 
present  of  some  shoes.  After  this,  some  of  us  that 
had  horses  walked,  and  let  the  Indians  ride  by 
turns.  Yet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and 
some  hours  before  sunset,  the  Indians  left  us,  having 
often  called  to  Marshall  that  afternoon  and  forbid 
him  to  run.  At  parting  they  appeared  dissatisfied, 
and  said  they  would  go  no  farther  with  us  ; for,  as 
they  saw  the  walkers  would  pass  all  the  good  land, 
they  did  not  care  how  far  or  where  we  went  to.  It 
was  said  we  traveled  twelve  hours  the  first  day,  and 
it  being  in  the  latter  end  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October,  to  complete  the  time  were  obliged  to 
walk  in  the  twilight.  Timothy  Smith,  then  sheriff 
of  Bucks,  held  his  watch  in  his  hands  for  some 
minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  having 
a piece  of  rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to 
them,  telling  the  minutes  behind,  and  bid  them 
pull  up,  which  they  did  so  briskly  that  immediately 
upon  his  saying  the  time  was  out  Marshall  clasped 
his  arms  about  a sapling  to  support  himself,  and 
thereupon,  the  sheriff  asking  him  what  was  the 
matter,  he  said  he  was  almost  gone,  and  that  if  he 
had  proceeded  a few  poles  further,  he  must  have 
fallen.  We  lodged  in  the  woods  that  night,  and 
heard  the  shouting  of  the  Indians  at  a cantico, + 

*The  “Blue  mountains”  were  the  Kittatinny  hills  so 
often  referred  to. 

fA  cantico  was  some  sort  of  a ceremony  the  Indians 
did  not  want  the  whites  to  see, 'as  we  learn  from  another 
source  that  the  whites  had  to  sleep  in  the  woods  because 
the  Indians  would  not  let  them  go  to  the  town  (an  Indian 
town)  on  account  of  the  cantico.  The  word  indicates 
some  sort  of  a singing  performance. 


which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  evening  in  a town 
hard  by.  Next  morning,  the  Indians  were  sent  to, 
to  know  if  they  would  accompany  us  any  further, 
but  they  declined  it,  although  I believe  some  of 
them  came  to  us  before  we  started  and  drank  a 
dram  in  the  company,  and  then  staggered  off  about 
their  hunting  or  some  other  amusement.  In  our 
return  we  came  through  this  Indian  townt  or  planta- 
tion, Timothy  Smith  and  myself  riding  forty  yards, 
more  or  less,  before  the  company,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
of  the  town,  the  woods  being  open,  we  saw  an 
Indian  take  a gun  in  his  hand,  and  advancing 
towards  us  some  distance,  placed  himself  behind  a 
log  that  lay  by  our  way.  Timothy,  observing  his 
motions  and  being  somewhat  surprised,  as  I appre- 
hended, looked  at  me,  and  asked  what  I thought 
the  Indian  meant.  I said  I hoped  no  harm  and 
that  I thought  it  best  to  keep  on,  which,  the  Indian 
seeing,  arose  and  walked  before  us  to  the  settlement. 
I think  Timothy  Smith  was  surprised,  as  I remember 
I was,  through  a consciousness  that  the  Indians 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  Walk,  a thing  the  whole 
company  seemed  to  be  sensible  of,  and  in  our  way, 
upon  our  return  home,  frequently  expressed  them- 
selves to  that  purpose.  And  indeed,  the  unfairness 
practiced  in  the  Walk,  both  in  regard  to  the  way 
where  and  the  manner  how  it  was  performed,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians  concerning  it, 
were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our 
neighborhood  for  some  considerable  time  after  it 
was  done.  When  this  walk  was  performed  I was  a 
young  man  in  the  prime  of  life  ; the  novelty  of  the 
thing  inclined  me  to  be  a spectator,  and  as  I had 
been  brought  up  most  of  my  time  in  Burlington,  the 
whole  transaction  to  me  was  a series  of  occurrences 
almost  entirely  new,  and  which,  therefore,  I appre- 
hend, made  the  more  strong  and  lasting  impression 
on  my  memory. 

"Thomas  Furniss.’’ 

Joseph  Knowles’  account  of  said  walk  : 

"June  30,  1757$ — I,  Joseph  Knowles,  living  with 
Timothy  Smith  at  the  time  of  the  day-and-a-halfs 
walk  with  the  Indians  (Timothy  Smith  then  sheriff 
for  Bucks  county),  do  say  that  l went  some  time  be- 
fore to  carry  the  chain  and  help  to  clear  a road,  as 
directed  by  my  uncle,  Timothy  Smith. ||  When  the 

I The  town  in  which  the  cantico  was  held. 

§ This  is  the  date  of  the  affidavit.  The  walk,  I take  it 
occurred  in  1737. 

||  Timothy  Smith  being  an  appointee  of  the  proprietary, 
was  naturally  its  serviceable  tool. 
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walk  was  performed  I was  then  present,  and  carried 
provisions,  liquors  and  bedding.  About  sun-rising 
we  set  out  from  John  Chapman’s  corner,  at  Wrights- 
town,  and  traveled  until  we  came  to  the  Forks  of 
Delaware  [near  Easton]  ; as  near  as  I can  remember 
was  about  one  o’clockThe  same  day.  The  Indians 
then  began  to  look  sullen  and  murmured  that  the 
men  walked  so  fast,  and  several  times  that  after- 
noon called  out  and  said  to  them,  You  run,  that’s  not 
fair,  you  was  to  walk.  The  men  appointed  to  walk 
paid  no  regard  to  the  Indians,  but  were  urged  by 
Timothy  Smith  and  the  rest  of  the  proprietor’s 
party,  to  proceed  until  the  sun  was  down.  We  were 
near  the  Indian  town  in  the  forks ; the  Indians 
denied  us  going  to  the  town  on  excuse  of  a cantico. 
We  lodged  in  the  woods  that  night.  Next  morning 
being  dull,  rainy  weather,  we  set  out  by  the  watches, 
and  two  of  the  three  Indians  that  walked  the  day 
before,  came  and  traveled  with  us  two  or  three  miles, 
and  then  left  us,  being  very  much  dissatisfied,  and 
we  proceeded  by  the  watches  till  noon.  The  above 
I am  willing  to  qualify  to,  any  time  when  desired. 
Witness  my  hand  the' day  and  year  above  said. 

“Joseph  Knowles.” 

Having  by  means  of  the  above  walk  gone  about 
thirty  miles  beyond  the  Lechay  hills,  * which  were  so 
solemnly  agreed  upon  in  1718  and  1728  to  be  the 
boundaries,  it  now  remained  to  draw  the  line  from 
the  end  of  the  walk  to  the  River  Delaware.  We 
have  seen  above  there  was  a blank  left  for  the  course 
of  this  line.  Taking  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  this 
blank,  instead  of  running  by  the  nearest  course  to 
the  river,  or  by  the  east  southeast  course,  which 
would  have  been  parallel  to  the  line  from  which  they 
set  out,  they  run  by  a northeast  course  for  above 
an  hundred  miles  across  the  country  to  near  the 
Creek  Lechawaxen,  and  took  in  the  best  of  the  land 
in  the  forks,  all  the  Minisinks,  etc.  Then  a pre- 
tense was  gained  for  claiming  the  land  in  the  forks 
without  paying  anything  for  it.  But  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  design  lost  us  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians  and  laid  the  foundation  for  our  present 
troubles,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  end  cost 

* The  whole  length  of  the  line  is  not  given,  but  if  the 
walkers  were  at  the  Lehigh  hills  by  one  o'clock  of  the  first 
day,  and  had  progressed  butkhirty  miles  beyond  up  to  noon 
next  day,  the  speed  was  not  so  very  great.  Probably  the 
effort  slackened  on  the  second  day,  for  the  purpose  to  run 
the  line  obliquely  from  the  end  of  the  walk  to  the  Delaware 
river,  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  walk, 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  line  of  the  latter. 
The  whole  length  of  the  walk  was  probably  about  seventy 
miles. 


the  proprietaries  very  dear.  ...  In  1742  the 
deputies  of  the  Six  Nations  made  a visit  to  this 
government.  In  the  minutes  that  are  published 
of  the  treaty,  it  is  said  that  the  design  of  their 
coming  was  to  receive  from  the  proprietor  a large 
quantity  of  goods  for  the  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
Susquehanna,  they  having,  at  their  last  treaty  in 
1736,  received  goods  only  for  the  lands  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  that  river.  But  it  appears  from  Governor 
Thomas’  message  to  the  assembly  with  the  minutes 
of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  from  the  treaty  itself,  that 
there  was  another  cause  for  pressing  them  to  come 
down  at  this  time.  The  governor  expressly  says 
“ that  their  coming  down  was  not  only  necessary  for 
the  present  peace  of  the  province  in  regard  to 
some  Indians  who  had  threatened  to  maintain  by  force 
their  possession  of  land  which  had  been  long  ago 
purchased  of  them  and  since  conveyed  by  the  pro- 
prietaries to  some  of  our  own  inhabitants,  but  for 
its  future  security  in  case  of  a rupture  with  the 
French.” 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  this  : the  Minisink 
and  Fork  Indians  saw  themselves  dispossessed  of 
their  lands  ; Nutimus,  and  others  who  signed  the 
release,  1737,  saw  themselves  overreached.  They  were 
not,  therefore,  willing  to  quit  the  lands  nor  give  quiet 
possession  to  the  people  who  came  thick  to  take  up 
lands  and  settle  in  the  forks.  They  had  complained 
of  the  walk,  as  we  have  seen,  .but  no  regard  was 
paid  to  their  complaints.  They  now  proceeded  to 
other  measures.  They  got  letters,  wrote  to  the 
governor  and  Mr.  Langhorne,  a magistrate  of 
Bucks,  in  which  they  treated  the  proprietors  with  a 
great  deal  of  freedom,  remonstrating  against  the  in- 
justice that  was  done  them,  and  declared  their  reso- 
lution of  maintaining  the  possession  of  their  lands 
by  force  of  arms.  This  alarmed  the  proprietor, 
who, Thereupon,  in  1741,  sent  Shecalamy  (a  Six 
Nation  Indian  who  resided  at  Shamokin)'to  the  Six 
Nations,  to  press  them  to  come  down.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Six  Nations  had  a great  authority 
over  the  Delawares.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  suf- 
ficient to  engage  them  to  interpose  their  authority 
and  force  the  Delawares  to  quit  the  forks.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations  came 
down  in  1742,  the  governor  told  them  that  “the 
last  time  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  were  here 
they  were  informed  that  their  cousins,  + a branch 


t The  Iroquois  always  spoke  of  the  Delawares  as 
“cousins,”  never  acknowledging  them  as  “brethren,"  and 
this  because,  as  they  said,  they  had  conquered  them,  and 
made  women  of  them. 
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of  the  Delawares,  gave  this  province  some  disturb- 
ance about  the  lands  the  proprietors  purchased  from 
them,  and  for  which  their  ancestors  had  received  a 
valuable  consideration  above  fifty-five  years  ago, 
as  appears  by  a deed  now  lying  on  the  table.  That 
some  time  after  this,  Conrad  Weiser  delivered  to 
their  brother,  Thomas  Penn,  theirletter,  wherein  they 
request  of  him  and  James  Logan  that  they  would 
not  buy  land,  etc.  That  this  had  been  shown  to 
the  Delawares  and  interpreted.  Notwithstanding 
this,  they  had  continued  their  former  disturbances, 
and  had  the  insolence  to  write  letters  to  some  of 
the  magistrates  of  this  government,  wherein  they 
had  abused  the  worthy  proprietaries  and  treated  them 
with  the  utmost  rudeness  and  ill  manners  ; that  be- 
ing loth,  out  of  regard  to  the  Six  Nations,  to  punish 
the  Delawares  as  they  deserved,  he  had  sent  two 
messengers  to  inform  them  the  deputies  of  the  Six 
Nations  were  expected  here  and  should  be  ac-' 
quainted  with  their  behavior ; that  as  the  Six  Nations, 
on  all  occasions,  apply  to  this  government  to  re- 
move all  white  people  that  are  settled  on  lands  be- 
fore they  are  purchased  from  them , and  as  the  gov- 
ernment use  their  endeavors  to  turn  such  people 
off,  so  now  he  expects  from  them  that  they  will 
cause  these  Indians  to  remove  from  the  lands  in  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware  and  not  give  any  further 
disturbance  to  the  persons  who  are  now  in  pos- 
session.” . . . 

When  this  complaint  was  made,  there  were  present 
Sassoonan,  the  chief  with  whom  the  treaty  of  1718 
was  held,  and  Nutimus,  one  of  those  who  had  signed 
the  release  in  1737 ; but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  admitted  to  make  any  defence  or  to  say 
anything  in  their  own  vindication.  Had  there  been 
any  design  to  do  justice,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have 

been  permitted  to  speak  for  themselves 

But  it  was  judged  best  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  by  means  of  a considerable  present, 
get  them  to  drive  the  Delawares  into  submission. 

Accordingly,  the  second  day  after  receiving  a 
present  from  the  Province  of  the  value  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  Canassetego,  in  the  name  of  the 
deputies,  told  the  governor  “that  they  saw  the  Dela- 
wares had  been  an  unruly  people,  and  were  alto- 
gether in  the  wrong  ; that  they  had  concluded  to 
remove  them  and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  River 
Delaware  and  quit  all  claims  to  any  lands  on  this 
side  for  the  future,  since  they  have  received  pay  for 
them,  and  it  has  gone  through  their  guts  long  ago.” 
Then  addressing  the  Delawares,  he  said  : 

CANASSETEGO'S  BRUTAL  SPEECH. 

‘ * They  deserved  to  be  taken  by  the  hair  of  the 


head  and  shaked  severely  till  they  recovered  their 
senses  and  became  sober.  That  he  had  seen  with 
his  eyes  a deed  signed  by  nine  of  their  ancestors, 
above  fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  and  a re- 
lease signed,  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  them- 
selves and  chiefs  yet  living,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
and  upwards. 

“ But  how  came  you,”  continuing  his  speech  to 
the  Delawares,  “to  take  upon  you  to  sell  lands  at 
all?  We  conquered  you  ;*  we  made  women  of  you; 
you  know  you  are  women,  and  can  no  more  sell 
land  than  women  ; nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have  the 
power  of  selling  land,  since  you  would  abuse  it. 
This  land  that  you  claim,  has  gone  through  your 
guts  ; you  have  been  furnished  with  clothes,  meat 
and  drink  by  the  goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you 
want  it  again,  like  children,  as  you  are.  But  what 
makes  you  sell  lands  in  the  dark  ? Did  you  ever 
tell  us  that  you  had  sold  this  land  ? Did  we  ever 
receive  any  part,  even  the  value  of  a pipe-shank,  for 
it?  You  have  told  us  a blind  story,  that  you  sent  a 
messenger  to  us  to  inform  us  of  the  sale,  but  he  never 
came  amongst  us,  nor  we  ever  heard  anything  about 
it.  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and  very  different 
from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the 
sales  of  land.  On  such  occasions  they  give  public 
notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their  united 
nations,  and  give  them  all  a share  of  the  present 
they  receive  for  their  lands.  This  is  the  behavior  of 
the  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  you  are  none 
of  our  blood  ; you  act  a dishonest  part  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  other  matters  ; your  ears  are  ever  open 
to  slanderous  reports  about  your  brethren.  For  all 
these  reasons  we  charge  you  to  remove  instantly,  we 
don’t  give  you  the  liberty  to  think  about  it.  You 
are  women.  Take  the  advice  of  a wise  man  and 
remove  immediately.  You  may  return  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Delaware  where  you  came  from  ; but  we 
do  not  know  whether,  considering  how  you  have 
demeaned  yourselves,  you  will  be  permitted  to  live 
there,  or  whether  you  have  not  swallowed  that  land 
down  your  throats  as  well  as  the  land  on  this  side. 
We  therefore  assign  you  two  places  to  go,  either  to 
Wyoming  or  Shamokin.  You  may  go  to  either  of 
these  places,  and  then  we  shall  have  you  more  under 
our  eye,  and  shall  see  how  you  behave.  Don’t 


* I can  find  no  date  for  the  conquering  here  boasted  of. 
It  was  prehistorical,  and  there  is  no  record  of  it.  The 
Delawares’denied  it  emphatically ; but  said  they  were  en- 
trapped into  a peace  in  which  they  agreed  not  to  take  up 
arms  any  more  ; and  because  they  had  thus  bound  them- 
selves they  were  reproached  as  being  women.  This  appears 
to  be  a distinction  without  a difference  ! 
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deliberate,  but  remove  away.”  After  this  he  forbade 
them  ever  to  intermeddle  in  land  affairs,  or  ever 
hereafter  to  presume  to  sell  any  land,  and  then  com- 
manded them,  as  he  had  something  to  transact  with 
the  English,  immediately  to  depart  the  council.* 

We  see  above  that  great  stress  is  laid  on  a deed, 
said  to  be  granted  above  fifty-five  years  ago.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  deed  of  1686.  Yet,  though  it  is 
mentioned  here  as  lying  on  the  table  ; nay,  though 
the  Indian  speaker  says  that  he  had  seen  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  yet  still  it  is  doubted  whether  there  really 
was  such  a deed.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  none 
such  now  [1759]  in  being,  nor  recorded  ; for  at  the 
treaty  at  Easton,  1757,  when  the  Indian  king  de- 
manded that  the  deeds  might  be  produced  by  which 


* I have  characterized  this  as  a brutal  speech,  and  the 
reader,  no  doubt,  will  concur  heartily  in  this  classification 
of  it.  It  was  the  speech  of  a bully  and  a coward  at  heart. 
No  true  Indian,  warranted  in  distinguishing  himself,  as  a 
man,  from  the  Delaware  “women,”  would  have  spoken  in 
this  way  to  other  Indians,  defenceless  and  not  permitted  to 
reply  and  vindicate  themselves.  The  Delawares  were 
present  in  the  council  by  their  chiefs,  at  least  by  two  of 
them,  but  their  mouths  were  closed-  The  power  of  the 
government  was  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  Six  Nations  on 
the  other,  both  against  them,  and  both  determined  to 
crush  them  out.  They  were  in  a worse  situation  than  the 
poor  lamb  when  the  wolf  charged  him  with  riling  the  water 
of  the  stream  above  him.  The  government  and  the  Six 
Nations  were  judge,  jury  and  witnesses  combined,  and  no 
other  witnesses  were  allowed.  It  was  enough  to  use  all 
this  power  to  crush  them  without  bringing  a rough- 
tongued  blackguard  to  abuse  them.  Canassetego  was  un- 
doubtedly chosen  for  this  purpose  because  he  was  a com- 
mon scold,  and  the  best  qualified  to  add  insult  to  injury. 
We  can  well  imagine  how  the  poor  Delawares  felt  under 
this  infliction,  and  we  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  im- 
mediately left  the  council,  and  soon  after  removed  from 
the  forks — some  to  Wyoming,  some  to  Shamokin  and  some, 
perhaps  the  larger  number,  to  the  Ohio.  But  they  keenly 
felt  both  the  insult  and  the  injury.  They  did  not  then 
dare  to  resent  or  dispute  the  order  ; but  when  the  troubles 
afterwards  began  with  the  French,  and  they  found  the 
latter  ready  to  support  them,  they  showed  the  proprietary, 
as  well  as  the  Six  Nations,  how  they  resented  the  treatment 
they  received  in  1742.  They  took  a severe  revenge  on  the 
province  by  laying  waste  their  frontiers,  and  paid  so  little 
regard  to  a menacing  message  which  the  Six  Nations  sent 
them,  that  they,  in  their  turn,  threatened  to  turn  their  arms 
against  the  Iroquois,  and  at  last  forced  them  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  men,  i.  e.,  a free,  independent  nation. 

“ Circumstances  alter  cases.”  When  left  free  to  exercise 
their  natural  rights,  they  were  in  different  trim  from  the 
time  when  they  stood  in  an  unfriendly  council  with  none 
but  an  overpowering  force  around  them.  The  Delawares 
were  naturally  peaceful,  but  not  truculent. 


the  proprietors  held  the  lands,  and  the  governor  and 
his  council  determined  to  follow  the  course  the  pro- 
prietor had  chalked  out,  and  to  justify  their  claims 
by  the  deed  of  1686  and  the  release  of  1737,  they  had 
no  deed  of  1686  to  produce  ; but,  instead  thereof, 
produced  a writing  said  to  be  a copy  of  that  deed, 
not  attested  nor  even  signed  by  anyone  as  a true 
copy.  From  whence  some  have  been  ready  to  con- 
clude that  the  charge  brought  by  the  Indian  chief 
[Teedyuscung]  at  the  Easton  treaty  in  1756,  is  not 
without  grounds,  where  he  says  that  some  lands  were 
taken  from  him  by  fraud  and  forgery  ; and  after- 
wards, when  called  upon  to  explain  what  he  means 
by  these  terms,  says  : “ When  one  man  had  formerly 
liberty  to  purchase  lands,  and  he  took  a deed  from 
the  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies,  after  his  death  the 
children  forge  a deed  like  the  true  one,  with  the  same 
Indians’  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  the  lands  from 
the  Indians  which  they  never  sold — this  is  fraud.” 
It  is  further  asked,  if  there  was  such  a deed,  why 
was  it  not  recorded  as  well  as  the  release,  1737, 
answering  thereto  ? 

The  absence  of  the  original  deed  of 
1686,  and  the  presentation  in  its  stead  of 
an  unattested  copy,  prove  that  the  pro- 
prietors did  not  have  the  original  copy.  If 
they  ever  had  one,  they  must  have  lost 
it ; but  they  do  not  ever  allege  its  loss  as 
an  excuse  for  not  presenting  it.  That  it 
was  not  recorded  proves  that  either  the 
proprietors  did  not  think  it  of  any  value, 
or  that  they  never  had  it.  The  treaty  of 
1686  is  not  produced.  Why?  Had  it 
any  existence  ? They  produce  two  wit- 
nesses who  say  they  heard  of  such  a 
treaty,  but  the  treaty  itself,  or  a copy  of 
it,  is  not  forthcoming.  Upon  the  whole, 

I think  it  very  doubtful  if  such  a treaty 
was  ever  made  or  such  a deed  executed, 
and  that  the  alleged  copy  was  a mere 
fabrication  to  cover  up  a land  steal.  I am 
the  more  impressed  with  this  idea  by  the 
fact  that  in  1749  a purchase  was  made  by 
the  proprietors  from  the  Six  Nations,  cov- 
ering this  very  piece  of  land  north  of 
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Easton  (that  south  of  Easton  was  covered 
by  the  treaty  of  1718),  which  the  “Walk” 
was  undertaken  to  acquire.  The  Six 
Nations  at  this  council  of  1749,  in  order 
to  meet  the  fact  that  settlers  were  occupy- 
ing lands  much  above  Paxton,  the  former 
limit,  proposed  to  give  up  the  lands  on  the 
east  side  of  Susquehanna  “ from  the  Blue 
hills  (the  Kittochtinny  hills,  near  Paxton, 
or  Harrisburg)  to  where  Thomas  Magee, 
the  Indian  trader,  lives.”  The  governor, 
in  answer,  told  them,  “ We  could  by  no 
means  accede  to  your  proposal  in  the  man- 
ner you  limited  it,  viz.,  to  the  lands  lying 
on  the  east  side  of  Susquehanna  as  far  as 
Thomas  Magee’s,  because  you  must  be 
sensible  that  as  the  head  of  the  River 
Schuylkill  lies  not  far  from  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  not  far  from  the  head  of 
Schuylkill  there  runs  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  River  Delaware,  and  that 
the  Delaware  Indians,  in  their  last  treaty, 
had  granted  the  lands  from  this  branch  to 
near  the  Lechawachseni  (Lackawaxen)  on 
Delaware  ; I say,  considering  all  these 
things,  which  were  explained  to  you  on  a 
draught,  by  which  it  appeared  that  all  you 
offer  is  mountainous,  broken  and  poor 
land,  you  must  know  that  this  is  not  worth 
our  acceptance.  If  you  would  extend 
your  offers  to  go  more  northerly  on  Susque- 
hanna as  far  as  Shamokin,  and  that  the 
tract  might  carry  its  breadth  to  Delaware 
river,  so  that  we  could  in  any  manner 
justify  ourselves  to  the  proprietaries,  we 
would  close  and  give  you  a just  considera- 
tion for  the  lands.”  Accordingly,  the  In- 
dians signed  a deed  to  the  proprietaries 
for  all  that  tract  of  land  that  lies  within 
the  following  bounds,  viz.  : “ Beginning 

at  Kittochtinny  hills,  where  our  last  pur- 


chase ends,  on  Susquehanna,  from  thence 
by  the  courses  of  the  River  Susquehanna 
to  the  first  mountain  north  of  the  creek, 
called  in  the  Onondaga  language  Can- 
tawghy,  and  in  the  Delaware  language 
Maghooniaghy,  on  the  said  River  Susque- 
hanna; this  is  the  western  boundary. 
Then  for  the  north  boundary,  by  a straight 
line  to  be  run  from  that  mountain  to  the 
main  branch  of  Delaware  river  at  the 
north  side  of  the  mouth  of  Lechawach- 
seni, so  as  to  take  in  the  waters  of 
Lechawachseni ; the  east  boundary  to  be 
the  River  Delaware  from  the  north  of  the 
Vishkill  to  the  Kittochtinny  hills ; the 
south  boundary  to  be  the  range  of  the 
Kittochtinny  hills  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning.” The  east  and  south  boundaries 
take  in  the  lands  acquired  by  the  “Walk,” 
so  far  as  they  lie  north  of  the  Kittoch- 
tinny hills,  which  includes  all  the  tract 
known  as  the  Minisink.  If  the  Minisink 
was  acquired  by  the  “ Walk,”  and  the 
“ Walk  ” was  undertaken  to  carry  out  a 
treaty  and  deed  made  in  1686,  where  was 
the  need  for  including  it  again  in  a new 
deed  from  the  Iroquois  ? Either  the  first 
was  a fraud  or  the  other  was  superfluous. 

After  the  dispossession  of  the  Dela- 
wares from  the  Minisink  lands  in  1742, 
we  find  them  following  the  example  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  banding  together  for  their 
better  protection.  The  Munsevs  and 
Unamis,  and  probably  the  Tuteloes  and 
Nanticokes,  joined  in  forming  a federa- 
tion, with  Teedyuscung  as  chief  or  “ king,” 
as  the  writers  of  that  day  persist  in  calling 
him.  He  was  not  a king,  nor  kingly  in 
his  manners,  for  we  find,  in  the  history  of 
future  negotiations  with  him,  that  he  was 
frequently  so  drunk  as  to  render  inter- 
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course  with  him  impossible.  This  was  the 
glaring  vice  of  all  the  Indians.  The  chiefs 
knew  it,  and  persistently  implored  the  gov- 
ernment to  use  its  power  to  shut  off  all 
access  to  rum,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
But  the  governor  and  the  traders  always 
had  a supply  on  hand,  and  the  chiefs  were 
usually  the  most  prominent  victims. 
But  Teedyuscung,  barring  this  vice,  was  a 
very  able  man — the  ablest  man,  I think, 
the  Delawares  ever  produced.  He  was 
always,  at  every  council,  more  than  a match 
for  both  the  proprietaries  and  the  gover- 
nor; they  never  were  able  to  get  the  better 
of  him,  either  in  argument  or  in  presenting 
the  facts,  or  in  negotiating.  He  resented 
the  vile  cheat  of  the  “Walk,”  repudiated 
the  alleged  treaty  and  deed  of  1786  as  a 
fraud  and  forgery,  and  never  gave  up  op- 
posing them  until  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment agreed  to  submit  them  to  the  King 
of  England  for  determination  as  to  their 
genuineness.  He  kept  his  people  together, 
made  them  respected  and  redeemed 
them  from  the  reproach  of  being  “women,” 
No  second  Canassetego  ever  arose  to  renew 
the  indignities  of  that  brutal  speech.  But 
from  the  retirement  of  the  French  from  the 
country  in  1763,  the  Indians  began  to 
dwindle  away,  and  what  few  of  the  Dela- 
wares yet  remain  have  been  driven  to  the 
outskirts  of  civilization.  The  Six  Nations, 
with  all  their  pomp  and  boasting,  have  fared 
no  better.  A very  poor  remnant  of  them 
is  still  to  be  found  in  Canada. 

And  what  did  the  proprietaries  gain  by 
the  “Walk?”  They  got  possession  of  a 
tract  of  fair  land  ; but  they  could  have  got 
it  more  honorably  by  paying  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  for  it,  and  saved  them- 
selves from  the  reproach  of  practicing  a 


sharp  trick.  They  lost,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  respect  of  all  the  Indians  native  to  the 
province.  The  affections  of  Conestogas 
and  Tuteloes,  Nanticokes  and  Shawanese, 
Munseys  and  Unamis,  were  completely 
alienated  from  the  authorities.  These  tribes, 
united  under  Teedyuscung,  became  a,thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  provincial  government, 
and  were  ever  after  friendly  to  and  co- 
operative with  the  French  in  their  contest 
with  the  English.*  The  respect  and  af- 
fection of  the  Indians  would  have  been  of 
much  more  value  to  the  English,  in  their 
contest  with  the  French,  than  the  posses- 
sion of  any  tract  of  land  in  the  province  ; 
and  it  was  a bad  day  for  the  province  when 
greed  got  the  better  of  a sense  of  decency 
and  justice.  So  true  is  it,  in  the  language 
of  the  homely  proverb,  that  “ cheating 
never  prospers.” 

There  is  another  feature  about  this 

* There  were  other  things  besides  the  bad  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  that  excited  their  contempt  of  the 
English  ; their  opinion  of  English  military  ability 
was  much  lessened  about  this  time.  The  ‘ Enquiry  ' 
says:  “When  Colonel  Washington  was  defeated 

[at  Little  Meadows],  his  conduct  and  behavior  gave 
so  much  offense  to  the  Indians  [this  is  an  English- 
man, remember,  writing  in  1759]  that  Tanacharri- 
son,  a Seneca  chief,  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
‘ the  Half  King,’  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  Western 
Indians  who  were  dependent  on  the  Six  Nations, 
could  not  help  complaining  of  it,  though  in  a very 
modest  manner.  ‘The  colonel,'  he  said,  'was  a 
good-natured  man,  but  had  no  experience.  He 
took  upon  him  to  command  the  Indians  as  his 
slaves,  and  would  have  them  every  day  upon  the  scout 
and  to  attack  the  enemy  by  themselves,  but  would 
by  no  means  take  advice  from  the  Indians.  He  lay 
in  one  place  from  one  full  moon  to  the  other  without 
making  any  fortifications,  except  the  little  thing  on 
the  Meadows  ; whereas,  had  he  taken  advice  and 
built  such  fortifications  as  he  (the  Half  King)  ad- 
vised him,  he  might  easily  have  beat  off  the  French. 
But  the  French  in  the  engagement  acted  like  cow- 
ards and  the  English  like  fools.’  ” 
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“ Walk  ” worth  noticing.  Admit  that 
there  was  a treaty  and  deed  in  1686,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  whole 
method  of  the  “ Walk  ” was  suspicious. 
“ A day-and-a-half’s  walk,”  to  an  Indian, 
would  mean  an  ordinary  walk  of  a day 
and  a half,  and  in  that  spirit  they  should 
have  been  met.  But  the  whole  manage 
ment  of  it  showed  a determination  to  over- 
reach. The  proprietor,  we  are  told,  got 
men  noted  for  walking,  had  a road  pre- 
pared and  laid  out  with  the  compass,  and 
horses  provided  to  carry  them  over 
rivers,  by  which  means  they  were  enabled 
to  travel  over  a prodigious  extent  of  coun- 
try. Nor  was  the  extent  of  the  purchase 
determined  by  the  journey  performed  by 
the  two  men  first  fixed  on,  but  by  that  of 
another,  who,  knowing  himself  capable  of 
performing  a great  journey,  had,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  proprietor, 
joined  the  other  two  and  traveled  about 


six  miles  further  than  either  of  them.*  The 
whole  thing  bears  upon  its  face  a prede- 
termination to  take  all  possible  advantage. 
And  the  line  from  the  end  of  the  walk  to 
the  Delaware  was  run  without  consulting 
with  the  Indians  about  how  the  blanks 
in  the  alleged  deed  should  be  filled  up. 
They  never  were  filled;  and  the  course 
taken  was  entirely  without  warrant  from 
the  deed,  even  if  the  deed  was  genuine. 
Altogether  the  “ Walk  ” was  one  of  many 
evidences  of  sharp  dealing  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  towards  the  Indians,  and  is 
not  one  of  the  things  about  which  a 
Pennsylvanian  feels  any  inclination  to 
boast. 

R.  E. 

* I state  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  the  * En- 
quiry. ’ It  is  not  developed  in  any  of  the  testi- 
mony adduced.  If  true,  it  would  account  for  the 
great  distance  traversed  up  to  one  o’clock  of  the 
first  day.  The  progress  made  afterwards  was  not 
near  so  rapid. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  NORTHWEST  OF  THE  RIVER  OHIO. 


On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1787,  as 
we  all  know,  the  Continental  congress 
adopted  and  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  the  ever-memorable  Ordinance 
of  Freedom.  That  act,  guaranteeing 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  the  celebrated 
congress  of  our  era  of  patriotism  and 
statesmanship  ; as  the  noblest  act  of 
the  American  epoch  that  was  pre- 
eminently characterized  by  a pure, 
disinterested  love  of  country,  and  by  a 
philosophical  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  style  known  in  the  best  days  of 
the  Republic  ! 

The  second  act  in  the  drama  of  the 
great  northwest  was  the  election  of 
officers  by  the  Continental  congress, 
charged  with  the  responsible  duty  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  “ Territory 
Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio.”  This 
important  and  honorable  service  was 
performed  by  congress  on  the  fifth  of 
October,  1787,  with  the  following  re- 
sult : Governor — General  Arthur  St. 

Clair  of  Pennsylvania  ; territorial 
judges — General  James  Mitchell  Var- 
num  of  Rhode  Island,  General  Samuel 
Holden  Parsons  of  Connecticut,  and 
Major  John  Armstrong  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Major  Winthrop  Sargent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, secretary  of  the  territory. 
The  above-named  gentlemen  all  ac- 


cepted the  positions  to  which  they  were 
elected  except  Major  Armstrong,  who 
declined  the  judgeship  tendered  him, 
and  Judge  John  Cleves  Symmes  of  New 
Jersey,  some  time  in  February,  1788, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  ac- 
cepted the  position.  These  appoint- 
ments were  among  the  official  acts  of 
the  Continental  congress  during  the 
closing  years  of  that  dignified  delibera- 
tive body,  and  were  evidently  well- 
considered  acts. 

General  St.  Clair  had  passed  through 
the  Revolutionary  war  in  positions  of 
rank  and  great  responsibility,  and  was 
always  in  high  favor  with  General 
Washington,  of  whose  military  family 
he  was  long  an  esteemed  member.  He 
had  been  many  years  in  public  life  in  his 
adopted  state,  serving  with  fidelity  and 
honor  in  public  offices  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  territorial  governor- 
ship, not  only  a member  of  the 
Continental  congress,  but  also  its 
presiding  officer ; which  at  that  time 
being  but  a little  while  before  the 
organization  of  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, when  yet  we  were  without  a 
President,  a United  States  senate  or  a 
National  judiciary,  was  held  to  be  the 
highest  position  in  rank  and  dignity  in 
our  government,  and  so  remained  in 
public  estimation  as  long  as  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  continued  to  be  our 
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fundamental  law — our  Constitution,  it 
might  be  called.  And  in  this  position 
of  dignity  and  honor — the  highest  in  the 
land — General  St.  Clair  had  maintained 
himself  creditably  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  constituency,  namely,  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  than  whom 
none  were  more  enlightened.  The 
truth  to  say,  he  was  a man  of  decided 
talents,  of  marked  characteristics,  of 
large  experience,  of  undoubted  patriot- 
ism, a man  who  never  had  a thought 
antagonistic  to  his  country’s  highest 
interests  ! 

But  meritorious  as  was  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  patriot  and  states- 
man who  was  appropriately  chosen 
governor  of  the  new  terri'ory,  the  men 
appointed  to  the  territorial  judgeships 
and  the  man  elected  secretary  of  the 
territory  were  not  less  so,  though  per- 
haps of  more  limited  experience  in 
public  life,  and  less  known  to  fame. 

General  James  Mitchell  Varnum,  one 
of  the  judges,  was  a native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  graduated  at  the  Rhode 
Island  college  in  1769,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  and  became  an  eminent 
lawyer.  He  served  with  distinction 
until  1779  as  a brigadier-general  in  the 
Revolutionary  army.  General  Varnum 
served  as  a member  of  the  Continental 
congress  in  1780-2,  and  in  1786-7,  and 
was  an  able,  influential,  eloquent  states- 
man. He  arrived  in  the  Northwest 
territory  in  June,  1788,  delivered  an 
oratnn  at  Marietta,  July  4,  1788,  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a territorial  judge  soon  after,  but 
died  at  Marietta  on  the  tenth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1789. 


General  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  an- 
other of  the  judges  chosen,  was  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestry;  bornin  Connecticut 
in  1737;  graduated  at  Harvard  univer- 
sity in  1756;  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
his  uncle,  Governor  Matthew  Griswold, 
in  1757-59;  served  during  eighteen  con- 
secutive years  in  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut; was  appointed  king’s  attorney 
in  1774  ; was  really  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  served  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  ranking  as  colonel  in  1775,  and  as 
major-general  at  the  close  of  that  con- 
test for  human  freedom.  General  Par- 
sons served  as  a commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  Indians  in  1785  and  subse- 
quently, and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  convention  of  Connecticut  that 
ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  General  Parsons  arrived  at 
Marietta  in  the  early  summer  of  1788, 
in  time  to  enter  upon  the  full  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  territorial  judge  in  con- 
nection with  the  governor  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  bench,  and  served 
faithfully  in  that  capacity  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  by  drowning 
while  crossing  Big  Beaver  river  in 
northern  Ohio,  November  17,  1789. 
He  was  the  author  of  a scholarly  paper 
on  “Western  Antiquities,”  published  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  was  in  good  repute  as  a man  of 
scholastic  attainments  generally,  and 
especially  as  one  well  up  in  belles  lettres 
scholarship  and  polite  literature.  With- 
out doubt  he  was  an  honor  to  his  alma 
mater. 

The  premature  death  of  two  as  emi- 
nent men  as  Judges  Varnum  and  Par- 
sons, which  occurred  during  the  year 
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after  entering  upon  their  official  duties, 
was  indeed  a great  loss  to  the  new  ter- 
ritory. 

Major  John  Armstrong  was  the  third 
gentleman  elected  by  congress  to  a 
judgeship  in  the  “ Territory  Northwest 
of  the  River  Ohio.”  He  was  born  in 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1758,  being 
the  son  of  an  eminent  military  leader 
and  statesman  of  Pennsylvania  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  a member  of  the 
Continental  congress  of  1787,  which 
elected  the  son  to  a territorial  judge- 
ship.  While  a student  at  Princeton 
college  in  1775  (the  distinguished  With- 
erspoon being  then  its  president),  John 
Armstrong,  junior,  voluntarily  entered 
the  Revolutionary  army  and  was  soon 
made  an  aid-de-camp  to  General  Mer- 
cer, and  subsequently  to  General  Gates 
in  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  with  the  rank 
of  major  to  the  close  of  the  war.  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he 
wrote  the  celebrated  “ Newburgh  Let- 
ters,” which  gained  for  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a forcible,  eloquent  writer. 
When  peace  was  restored,  Major  Arm- 
strong was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards 
he  served  as  adjutant-general  of  the 
starte  and  conducted  a military  cam- 
paign against  the  Wyoming  settlers. 
In  1789  he  married  a sister  of  Chancel- 
lor Livingston  of  New  York,  and  settled 
in  said  state.  During  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century  he  was  twice 
appointed  or  elected  United  States 
senator,  and  was  minister  to  France 
from  1804  to  1810  ; and  is  the  same  man 
that  was  President  Madison’s  secretary 


of  war  during  the  war  with  England  in 
1812-15.  He  died  in  1843,  aged  eighty- 
five  years. 

As  stated  aforetime,  Major  John 
Armstrong,  junior,  having  declined  the 
territorial  judgeship,  Judge  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  who  was  at  that  time  a mem- 
ber of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jer- 
sey— the  chief-justice,  indeed  — was 
elected  his  successor  and  accepted  the 
position.  He  had  been  a member  of 
the  Continental  congress  in  1785-6, 
and  occupied  other  posts  of  honor. 
Judge  Symmes  was  born  on  Long  Island 
in  1742,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey,  and 
there  intermarried  with  a daughter  of 
Governor  Livingston  of  said  state. 
Judge  Symmes  came  to  “ the  Territory 
Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  ” in  August, 
1788,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  ter- 
ritorial judge  from  that  date  until  the 
organization  of  the  state  government  of 
Ohio  in  1803. 

Judge  Symmes  made  a large  purchase 
of  government  lands  situated  between 
the  Little  Miami  and  Big  Miami  rivers, 
and  located  thereon  soon  after  coming 
to  the  territory,  probably  in  September, 
1788,  and  died  there  February  26,  1814, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-two  years. 
While  Judge  Symmes  was  still  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  a territorial  judge, 
one  of  his  daughters  married  Captain 
William  H.  Harrison,  then  in  command 
of  Fort  Washington,  situated  in  Cin- 
cinnati. It  was  the  same  gentleman 
that  turned  up  during  the  war  with 
England,  wearing  the  epaulettes  and 
uniform,  and  carrying  the  sword  of  a 
major-general  in  command  of  our 
Northwestern  army,  and  who  was  a 
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very  successful  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1840. 

Major  Winthrop  Sargent,  the  ap- 
pointee of  congress  to  the  office  of  ter- 
ritorial secretary,  was  a native  of 
Massachusetts;  born  in  Gloucester,  May 
I,  1753;  was  a graduate  of  Harvard 
university,  and  served  with  great  repu- 
tation during  the  Revolutionary  war 
from  the  beginning  to  its  close,  when 
he  held  a major’s  commission  and  rank. 
He  was  a man  of  patriotic  impulses  and 
great  courage,  a gentleman  of  good 
scholarship  and  excellent  literary  tastes, 
also  of  great  attainments  and  extensive 
information.  Secretary  Sargent  served 
as  adjutant-general  in  the  campaign 
against  the  northwestern  Indians  in 
1791,  and  was  severely  wounded;  he 
also  served  as  adjutant-general  and  in- 
spector in  General  Wayne’s  army  in  the 
years  1794-5.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Ohio  Land  company, 
served  as  territorial  secretary,  and 
frequently  as  acting-governor,  from  1788 
to  1798,  when  he  resigned  the  secretary- 
ship to  accept  the  position  of  governor 
of  Mississippi  territory,  an  office  he 
held  until  1802.  He  was  a literarian  of 
repute,  a philosopher  and  scientist,  a 
scholar  and  eminently  a “ man  of 
affairs,”  and  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  valuable  men  in  the  “Ter- 
ritory Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio.” 
His  membership  in  learned  societies, 
such  as  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the|Philosophical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  indicate  a very  credit- 
able position  in  the  realms  of  literature, 
science  and  philosophy. 

Governor  Winthrop  Sargent  reached 


the  end  of  his  magnificent  career  June 
3,  1820,  while  on  a voyage  from  Natchez 
to  Philadelphia. 

Governor  St.  Clair  arrived  at  Mari- 
etta on  the  ninth  of  July,  1 788,  and  found 
all  the  territorial  officers  present  except 
Judge  Symmes,  and  his  early  arrival 
was  confidently  expected.  The  gover- 
nor and  two  judges  constituted  a quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  legislative  busi- 
ness under  the  first  grade  of  territorial 
government,  and  that  remained  in  force 
until  1799;  temporary  absence  of 
Judge  Symmes  at  this  time  did  not 
therefore  postpone,  even  for  a brief 
period,  the  putting  in  motion  the 
machinery  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment, which  was  the  object  of  the 
present  meeting  of  the  officers. 

Governor  St.  Clair  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  , of  Fort  Harmar; 
also  by  the  leading  men  of  Campus 
Martius,  and  by  the  citizens  of  Marietta 
generally,  on  his  arrival  there  July  9, 
1788.  Fourteen  guns  were  fired  in 
honor  of  the  governor  and  his  associate 
officers  of  the  territory,  all  of  whom 
and  many  of  the  residents  had  been 
fellow-soldiers,  compatriots  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  acquaintances, 
neighbors,  companions,  friends;  and 
among  them  all  many  cordial  greetings 
were  exchanged,  and  numerous  inci- 
dents of  the  grand  old  Revolutionary 
war  era  and  of  the  later  pioneer  times 
on  the  Muskingum  and  the  Ohio  were 
related  and  mutually  enjoyed. 

After  mutual  consultations,  it  was  de- 
cided to  take  the  preliminary  steps  on 
the  fifteenth  of  July,  1788,  looking  to  the 
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establishment  of  civil  government  in 
“ The  Territory  Northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio,”  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  of  July  13,1787.  Accordingly, 
meeting  together  on  the  day  agreed 
upon,  Governor  St.  Clair  and  the  ter- 
ritorial judges  and  secretary  were  ten- 
dered an  address  by  General  Rufus 
Putnam,  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of 
Marietta,  “with  their  most  sincere  and 
unreserved  congratulations;”  which  was 
an  eminently  proper  thing  to  do  under 
the  circumstances,  and  General  Putnam 
was  just  the  man  above  all  others  to  be 
called  upon  to  do  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  General  Put- 
nam’s welcoming  remarks,  the  governor 
arose  and  “ addressed  himself  to  the 
assembly”  (so  says  the  compiler  of  the 
‘St.  Clair  Papers’),  “in  a concise  but 
dignified  speech.”  “ He  expressed  his 
great  pleasure  at  meeting  them  upon  so 
important  an  occasion,  and  informed 
them  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a 
most  excellent  constitution  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory,  to  which  he 
invited  their  attention.  Thereupon 
Secretary  Sargent  read  the  ordinance 
and  also  the  commissions  of  the  officers, 
after  which  the  governor  proceeded  to 
address  them,  which  he  did  in  a very 
happy  manner.”  “ He  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  good  government ; of 
his  desire  to  administer  the  trust  con- 
fided to  him  in  such  manner  as  to  merit 
public  approbation  ; of  the  relations  of 
the  territorial  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ; of  the  auspicious  beginning  of 
the  settlement  beyond  the  Ohio,  and 
earnestly  urged  the  indispensable  neces- 


sity of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with 
the  savages.  He  thought  the  interests 
of  the  territory  would  sometimes  re- 
quire his  presence  elsewhere,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  induce  the  frequent 
absence  of  himself  and  that  of  the 
judges  and  secretary  from  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  territory,  but  that  at  all 
times  and  places,  as  it  would  be  his  in- 
dispensable duty,  so  it  would  be  his 
desire,  to  do  everything  within  the 
compass  of  his  power  for  the  peace, 
good  order  and  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  settlement ; and  that  he  looked 
for  not  only  a cheerful  acquiescence  in, 
and  submission  to,  all  necessary  meas- 
ures, but  a cordial  cooperation,  and 
that  he  flattered  himself  that  his  well- 
meant  endeavors  would  be  accepted  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  rendered, 
and  that  the  satisfaction  would  be 
mutual  and  complete  between  the  offi- 
cers and  people  of  the  new  territory  in 
the  Ohio  country,  in  which  they  were 
about  to  establish  civil  government.” 
This  is  a very  meagre  synopsis  or 
outline  of  Governor  St.  Clair’s  inaugural 
address — a very  unsatisfactory  one  in- 
deed— and  I doubt  not  every  intelligent 
reader  and  historian  would  much  pre- 
fer the  text  of  that  address  in  full,  to 
this,  the  merest  “ bird’s-eye  view.”  I 
therefore  ask  the  privilege  of  giving  en- 
tire the  inaugural  address  of  Governor 
St.  Clair,  delivered  in  the  Northwest 
territory  just  one  hundred  years  ago  to- 
day, July  15,  1888,  as  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  ‘ St.  Clair  Papers.’ 
The  following  authentic  copy  (in  manu- 
script) of  said  inaugural  was  found 
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among  Governor  St.  Clair’s  papers, 
having  been  preserved  by  Secretary 
Sargent  : 

GOVERNOR  ST.  CLAIR’S  INAUGURAL  AD- 
DRESS DELIVERED  IN  MARIETTA,  JULY 

15,  1788  : 

Fellow-citizens  From  the  Ordinance  for  the 
establishment  of  civil  government  in  this  quarter, 
that  has  been  just  now  read,  you  have  a proof, 
gentlemen,  of  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  how  remote' 
soever  the  situation  may  be. 

A good  government,  well  administered,  is  the  first 
of  blessings  to  a people.  Everything  desirable  in 
life  is  thereby  secured  to  them,  and  from  the  opera- 
tion of  wholesome  and  equal  laws  the  passions  of 
men  are  restrained  within  due  bounds  ; their  actions 
receive  a proper  direction  ; the  virtues  are  cultivated, 
and  the  beautiful  fabric  of  civilized  life  is  reared  and 
brought  to  perfection. 

The  executive  part  of  the  administration  of  this 
government  has  been  intrusted  to  me,  and  I am  truly 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  trust,  and  how 
much  depends  upon  the  due  execution  of  it  to  you, 
gentlemen,  over  whom  it  is  to  be  immediately  exer- 
cised— to  your  posterity — perhaps  to  the  whole  com- 
munity of  America.  Would  to  God  I were  more 
equal  to  the  discharge  of  it  ! But  my  best  endeav- 
ors shall  not  be  wanting  to  fulfill  the  desire  and  the 
expectations  of  congress  that  you  may  find  your- 
selves happy  under  it  ; which  is  the  surest  way  for 
me,  at  once,  to  meet  their  approbation,  and  to  ren- 
der it  honorable  to  myself.  Nor  when  I reflect 
upon  the  characters  of  the  men  under  whose  imme- 
diate influence  and  example  this  particular  settlement, 
which  will  probably  give  a tone  to  all  that  may 
succeed  it,  will  be  formed,  have  I much  reason  to 
fear  a disappointment — men  who  duly  weigh  the 
importance  to  society  of  a strict  attention  to  the 
duties  of  morality  and  religion,  in  whose  bosoms 
the  love  of  liberty  and  of  order  is  a master  passion  ; 
who  respect  the  rights  of  mankind  and  have  sacri- 
ficed much  to  support  them,  and  who  are  no 
strangers  to  the  decencies  and  to  the  elegancies  of 
polished  life.  I esteem  it  also  a singular  happiness 
to  you  and  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  appointed  to 
the  judicial  department  are  of  such  distinguished 
characters,  and  so  well  known  to  you.  On  the  one 
side,  the  respect  which  is  due  to  their  station  is 
secured,  while,  on  the  other,  it  will  be  yielded  with 
the  most  perfect  good-will. 


You  will  observe,  gentlemen,  that  the  system 
which  has  been  formed  for  this  country,  and  is  now 
to  take  effect,  is  temporary  only,  suited  to  your  in- 
fant situation,  and  to  continue  no  longer  than  that 
state  of  infancy  shall  last.  During  that  period,  the 
judges,  with  my  assistance,  are  to  select  from  the 
codes  of  the  mother  states  such  laws  as  may  be 
thought  proper  for  you.  This  is  a very  important 
part  of  our  duty,  and  will  be  attended  to  with  the 
greatest  care.  Rut  congress  have  not  intrusted  this 
great  business  wholly  to  our  prudence  or  discretion  ; 
and  here  again  you  have  a fresh  proof  of  their 
paternal  attention.  We  are  bound  to  report  to  them 
all  laws  which  shall  be  introduced,  and  they  have 
reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  annulling  them, 
so  that  if  any  law  not  proper  in  itself,  or  not  suited 
to  your  circumstances,  either  from  our  not  seeing  the 
whole  extent  of  its  operation,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, should  be  imposed,  it  will  be  immediately 
repealed.  But  with  all  the  care  and  attention  to 
your  interest  and  happiness  that  can  be  taken,  you 
have  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with.  The  sub- 
duing a new  country,  notwithstanding  its  natural 
advantages,  is  alone  an  arduous  task,  however,  that 
patience  and  perseverance  will  surmount,  and  these 
virtues,  so  necessary  in  every  situation,  but  peculiarly 
so  in  yours,  you  must  resolve  to  exercise.  Neither 
is  the  reducing  a country  from  a state  of  nature  to  a 
state  of  civilization  so  irksome  as  it  may  appear  from 
a slight  or  superficial  view ; even  very  sensible 
pleasures  attend  it ; the  gradual  progress  of  improve- 
ment fills  the  mind  with  delectable  ideas ; vast 
forests  converted  into  arable  fields,  and  cities  rising 
in  places  which  were  lately  the  habitations  of  wild 
beasts,  give  a pleasure  something  like  that  attendant 
on  creation  ; if  we  can  form  an  idea  of  it,  the  imag- 
ination is  ravished,  and  a taste  communicated  of 
even  the  " joy  of  God  to  see  a happy  world." 

The  advantages,  however,  are  not  merely  imagin- 
ary ; situated  as  you  are,  in  the  most  temperate 
climate,  favored  with  the  most  fertile  soil,  sur- 
rounded by  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  rivers, 
every  portion  of  labor  will  meet  its  due  reward.  But 
you  have  upon  your  frontiers  numbers  of  savages, 
and,  too  often,  hostile  nations.  Against  them  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  be  guarded,  and  the 
measures  that  maybe  thought  proper  for  that  end, 
though  they  may  a little  interrupt  your  usual  pur- 
suits, I am  certain  will  be  cheerfully  submitted  to. 
One  mode,  however,  I will  at  this  time  venture  to 
recommend,  which,  as  it  is  in  every  point  of  view  the 
easiest  and  most  eligible,  so  I am  persuaded  it 
will  be  attended  with  much  success.  Endeavor  to 
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cultivate  a good  understanding  with  the  natives 
without  much  familiarity  ; treat  them  on  all  occasions 
with  kindness  and  the  strictest  regard  to  justice  ; run 
not  into  their  customs  and  habits,  which  is  but  too 
frequent  with  those  who  settle  near  them,  but  en- 
deavor to  induce  them  to  adopt  yours.  Prevent,  by 
every  means,  that  dreadful  reproach,  perhaps  too 
justly  brought  by  them  against  all  the  white  people 
they  have  yet  been  acquainted  with,  that,  professing 
the  most  holy  and  benevolent  religion,  they  are  un- 
influenced by  its  dictates  and  regardless  of  its  pre- 
cepts. Such  a conduct  will  produce  on  their  part 
the  utmost  confidence;  they  will  soon  become  sensible 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  a state  of  civilization; 
they  will  gradually  lose  their  present  manner,  and  a 
way  be  opened  for  introducing  amongst  them  the 
gospel  of  peace,  and  you  be  the  happy  instruments, 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  bringing  forward  that 
time  which  will  surely  arrive,  “when  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

The  present  situation  of  the  country  calls  for  atten- 
tion in  various  places,  and  will  necessarily  induce  fre- 
quent absence,  both  of  the  judges  and  myself,  from  this 
delightful  spot  ; but  at  all  times  and  places,  as  it  is 
my  indispensable  duty,  so  it  is  very  much  my  desire, 
to  do  everything  within  the  compass  of  my  power 
for  the  peace,  good  order  and  perfect  establishment 
of  the  settlement ; and  as  I look  for  not  only  a 
cheerful  acquiescence  in,  and  submission  to,  neces- 
sary measures,  but  a cordial  co-operation,  so  I 
flatter  myself  my  well-meant  endeavors  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  rendered,  and 
our  satisfaction  will  be  mutual  and  complete. 

Arthur  St.  Clair. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  governor’s 
inaugural  address  he  was  very  warmly 
applauded,  the  sentiments  to  which  he 
gave  utterance  seeming  to  be  in  entire 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  people. 

An  arrangement  was  then  entered  into 
to  meet  the  governor  on  the  following 
day,  when  the  sentiments,  wishes  and 
feelings  entertained  by  the  citizens  of 
Marietta  would  be  made  known  to  him 
in  a formal  written  address. 

Said  meeting  was  held,  and  the  follow- 
ing written  address,  on  behalf  of  the 
7 


people  of  Marietta,  as  a reply  to  his 
inaugural,  was  presented  to  the  govern- 
or : 

May  it  please  your  excellency  : The  people  of 

this  settlement,  to  whom  you  have  been  pleased  to 
make  known  the  constitution,  your  own  commission, 
those  of  the  judges  and  that  of  the  secretary,  beg 
leave  to  approach  you  with  the  warmest  affection 
and  sincerest  regard.  If  unreserved  confidence  in 
the  talents,  abilities  and  paternal  friendship  of  your 
excellency  can  add  to  our  felicity  ; if  an  almost 
enthusiastic  ardor  impelled  us  to  form  this  settle- 
ment ; if  our  efforts  can  succeed  only  under  a wise 
government,  equally  and  impartially  administered  ; 
and  if  bowing  the  knee  to  heaven  in  humble  thank- 
fulness-that  your  excellency,  in  particular,  hath  been 
appointed  to  preside  over  it,  can  increase  your  satis- 
faction, then  indeed  are  we  mutually  happy. 

The  constitution  (ordinance)  itself  we  consider  as 
the  result  of  a wise  and  most  benevolent  policy;  and 
we  look  up  with  veneration  to  the  fathers  of  their 
country,  whose  care  and  attention  follow  us  wherever 
we  go  ; but  the  Constitution  is  now  more  dear  to  us, 
as  we  behold  your  excellency  removing  all  our  doubts 
and  fears  of  your  safe  arrival,  and  mildly  paving  the 
way  to  regularity,  order  and  harmony.  We  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  arduous  task  imposed  upon  the 
government  of  so  extensive  a country  as  the  Western 
territory ; but  whatever  dangers  may  intervene, 
whatever  difficulties  oppose  the  progress  of  your 
noble  and  beneficent  designs,  w^  will,  as  far  as 
in  our  power,  share  in  the  burdens,  alleviate  your 
cares,  and,  upon  all  occasions,  render  a full  obedi- 
ence to  the  government  and  the  laws. 

We  are  fully  persuaded,  with  your  excellency, 
“that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  become  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  ” And  we  exult  in  the  firm 
belief  that  the  great  purpose  of  heaven,  in  perfecting 
human  reason  and  attracting  all  mankind  to  the 
standard  of  one  divine  control,  will  be  accomplished 
in  this  new  world.  We  are  equally  ravished  with 
the  thought  that  the  great  Governor  of  the  universe 
hath  raised  up  your  excellency,  as  an  instrument  to 
open  the  way  to  this  transcendently  glorious  event, 
and  that  in  this  life  you  will  anticipate  the  joys  of 
Paradise. 

Great  sir,  we  pray  that  Heaven  may  grant  to  you, 
both  in  your  public  character  and  private  life,  all  the 
felicity  that  can  meet  your  expectations,  or  warmest 
desires.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  a 
mind  influenced  by  the  principles  of  rectitude  only. 
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May  the  cold  hand  of  death  never  arrest  you  until 
you  shall  have  accomplished  all  the  objects  which  a 
great  and  good  man  can  embrace  ; and  then,  when 
life  shall  lose  its  charms,  when  nature  shall  begin 
to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  mortality,  and  when 
the  mind,  impatient  to  be  free,  shall  burst  the  brittle 
shell  which  holds  it  here,  may  you  rise  triumphant 
on  cherubs’  wings,  to  enjoy  your  God  in  realms  of 
endless  felicity  ! 

On  the  following  Sunday  divine  ser- 
vice was  held  by  Rev.  Dr.  Breck,  the 
territorial  officers  and  almost  everybody 
else,  whether  soldier  or  civilian,  from 
and  about  Fort  Harmar  and  the  “Point ,5 
where  the  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and 
the  Ohio  commingle,  being  present,  and 
gave  good  attention  to  that  early-time 
sermon  in  the  wilderness  ! This  long- 
ago — this  century-agone — sermon  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Breck  was  founded  upon  the 
following  passage  in  Exodus:  “Now, 
therefore,  if  you  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye 
shall  be  a peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people  : for  all  the  earth  is 
mine : and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a 

kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation.” 

After  a few  days’  participation  in  the 
foregoing  introductory  ceremonies,  and 
listening  to  the  above-named  impressive 
and  interesting  sermon  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Breck,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  terri- 
torial officers,  without  delay,  addressed 
themselves  to  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  by  proceeding  to  form  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
territory,  as  provided  for  in  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Freedom. 

The  first  law  adopted  and  proclaimed 
provided  for  the  organization  of  the 
militia.  Laws  were  also  proclaimed 
which  provided  for  establishing  courts 


of  quarter  sessions,  courts  of  probate 
and  justices’  courts. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1788, 
Washington  county  was  proclaimed. 
Marietta  was  made  the  county-seat  and 
has  remained  the  county-seat  of  Wash- 
ington county  for  just  one  hundred 
years.  It  was  also  for  a time  the  terri- 
torial seat  of  government,  succeeded  by 
Chillicothe  and  Cincinnati. 

Washington  county,  as  originally  or- 
ganized, was  bounded  by  a line  “begin- 
ning on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
where  the  western  boundary  line  of 
Pennsylvania  crosses  it,  and  running 
with  that  line  to  Lake  Erie ; thence 
along  the  southern  shore  of  said  lake 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river; 
thence  up  said  river  to  the  portage  be- 
tween it  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of 
the  Muskingum ; thence  down  that 
branch  to  the  forks  at  the  crossing-place 
above  Fort  Laurens ; thence  with  a 
line  to  be  drawn  westerly  to  the  portage, 
on  that  branch  of  the  Big  Miami  on 
which  the  fort  stood  that  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1752,  until  it  meets  the 
road  from  the  lower  Shawanese  town  to 
Sandusky ; thence  south  to  the  Scioto 
river ; thence  with  that  river  to  the 
mouth,  and  thence  up  the  Ohio  river  to 
the  place  of  beginning.” 

Other  laws  were  adopted  and  pro- 
claimed from  time  to  time,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  in  future  papers, 
many  of  those  laws  being  of  a highly 
important  character. 

A dinner  given  to  Governor  St.  Clair 
and  the  territorial  officers,  also  to  the 
officers  of  Fort  Harmar,  by  the  directors 
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of  the  Ohio  Land  company  on  the 
twentieth  of  August,  and  the  delivery 
of  a sermon  at  Marietta,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  month,  by  Rev.  Manasseh 
Cutler,  were  two  marked  events  that 
transpired  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Muskingum  and  Ohio  rivers  during  the 
month  of  August,  1788.  And  there  was 
another  event,  namely,  the  arrival  at 
the  “ Point,”  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
said  month,  of  Judge  Symmes,  accom- 
panied by  a number  of  emigrant  fami- 


lies, including  his  own  (in  part,  at  least), 
in  boats,  on  their  way  to  the  Symmes’ 
purchase  in  the  Miami  valley.  They 
were  under  the  leadership  of  Judge 
Symmes,  who  remained  a few  days  in 
conference  with  the  territorial  officers 
and  with  other  friends,  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  General  Harmar  at  Fort 
Harmar,  and  then  proceeded  on  their 
voyage  down  the  Ohio  to  their  destina- 
tion near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami. 

Isaac  Smucker. 
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A valued  correspondent,  who  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  initials  appended,  kindly  furnishes 
some  information  that  was  recently  asked  for, 
as  follows:  “Mr.  Wetmore  inquires  for  the 
evidence  that  Perry’s  famous  announcement  of 
his  victory,  that  ‘ we  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours,’  was  addressed  to  General  Harrison. 
See  McAfee’s  ‘ War  in  the  Western  Country, 
1816,’  p.  354;  Dawson’s  ‘Harrison,’  1824,  p. 
417;  Lossing’s  ‘Field  Book  of  the  War  of 
1812,’  p.  530.  Mr,  Lossing’s  gives  a fac- 
simile of  the  dispatch  itself,  showing  that  he 
must  have  copied  the  original.  All  three  of 
these  authorities  state  emphatically  that  the 
dispatch  was  addressed  to  General  Harrison, 
McAfee,  p.  359,  giving  a differently  worded 
dispatch  to  the  secretary  of  war.  The  Harrison 
dispatch  was  received  at  headquarters  at 
Seneca,  September  12. 

“L.  C.  D.” 


Ezra  Mattingly  is  contributing  to  the 
Normal  Quarterly  of  Mitchell,  Indiana,  a series 
of  articles  on  “The  Early  History  of  Vin- 
cennes,” in  which  many  things  of  unusual  his- 
torical value  appear.  In  discussing  the  great 
Northwest,  he  states  a number  of  facts  of  great 
pertinency  at  present,  which  will  well  bear  re- 
production, as  follows : “Washington  did  not 
in  all  his  life  fight  a battle  which  brought  to 
the  United  States  so  much  wealth  as  did  that 
little  skirmish  carried  on  by  General  G.  R. 
Clarke  at  Vincennes,  Indiana,  February  23  and 
24,  !779*  By  Yorktown  Washington  gained 
liberty  for  three  millions  of  people.  By  the 
skirmishes  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Vincennes,  Clarke  gained  an  empire  for  the 
Union,  an  empire  unexcelled  for  its  wealth, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  these  states  which, 
when  Secession  raised  its  banner,  poured  out 
their  legions  to  save  the  liberty  Washington 
gained  and  perpetuate  the  Union  our  fathers 


framed.  Of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  terri- 
tory which  Clarke  gained  for  the  Union,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  it  is  now  greater,  perhaps,  than 
the  total  wealth  of  the  thirteen  colonies  of  the 
Revolution.  The  three  states  of  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Illinois  alone  had,  in  1884,  a 
total  wealth  of  $5,961,000,000;  a population 
of  6,693,104;  19,658  miles  of  railroad;  the 
population  is  over  thirty-six  to  the  square 
mile,  is  twice  as  large  as  the  population  of  the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ; they 
have,  altogether,  debts  amounting  to  $72,337,- 
793,  which  lack  but  a little  of  being  as  great  as 
were  the  debts  of  the  Nation  and  the  debts 
of  the  various  states  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  that  time  the  National  debt  itself, 
exclusive  of  the  debts  owed  by  the  several 
colonies,  was  only  $54,000,000.  These  states 
furnished  more  men  to  the  Union  army  during 
the  Rebellion  than  were  enlisted  from  all  the 
colonies  during  the  Revolution.  They  expend 
every  year  for  public  schools  about  $I5>i53j527 
— more  than  enough  to  have  given  every  man, 
woman  and  child  living  in  the  colonies  in  1776 
a five  dollar  bill.  The  expense  for  free,  public 
education  in  these  three  states  amounts  to  seven 
dollars  thirty-one  and  two-third  cents  per  capita. 
Their  debt  per  capita  is  nine  dollars  seventy- 
four  and  two-third  cents — about  one-third  the 
debt  per  capita  of  the  country  in  1789.  Illinois 
ranks  third  in  total  wealth,  being  exceeded  by 
only  the  great  commonwealths  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania ; first  in  the  production  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  horses,  distilled  liquors, 
packing  of  meat,  the  lumber  trade ; and  in 
1885  had  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union — 8,914.  The  states  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Colorado,  California  and  Nevada  expend 
each  more  money  per  capita  for  public  educa- 
tion than  either  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Michigan. 
None  of  the  remaining  states  expend  so  much 
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per  capita  as  Illinois,  and  only  seven  expend 
more  than  either  Indiana  or  Michigan.  The 
soil,  climate  and  mineral  deposits  of  these 
three  states  are  rich  and  pure  enough  to  afford 
homes  for  50,000,000  of  Americans,  and  com- 
fortable homes  at  that ; the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  a population  so  large  may  be  found 
within  the  borders  of  these  states.” 

In  the  concluding  paper  upon  Fort  Snelling, 
Minnesota,  by  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  and  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  for  August,  mention  is 
made  of  Benjamin  Thaw,  who  participated  in 
the  river  fight  there  described.  Thaw,  it  may 
be  mentioned  in  passing,  was  a brother  of 
William  Thaw,  the  prominent  railroad  manager 
of  Pittsburgh.  In  that  encounter,  as  the 
article  fails  to  tell  us,  he  was  shot  obliquely 
through  the  body,  after  killing  three  of  his 
assailants.  He  lingered  two  months  at  Fort 
Crawford  (Prairie  du  Chien),  and  to  the  surprise 
of  the  surgeons,  survived  and  suffered  little 
subsequent  inconvenience  from  the  wound. 
His  nursing  was  affectionately  supervised  by 
Colonel  Fred  Dent,  Mrs.  General  Grant’s 
father,  who  was  military  storekeeper  at  Fort 
Crawford,  and  was  himself  a Pittsburgher,  in- 
timate with  the  Thaw  family.  Ben.  Thaw 
was  subsequently  a steamboat  clerk  and  cap- 
tain on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  died  at 
Louisville  in  1843,  when  but  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  Because  of  his  Indian  experiences  he  was 
known  among  the  river  men  as  “Winnebago.” 

The  article  in  this  issue  upon  Mr.  Blaine’s 
references  to  Webster  and  the  slavery  question, 
from  the  pen  of  Honorable  George  W.  Julian, 
will  be  read  with  exceeding  interest  by  that 
generation  which  has  personal  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Julian’s  attitude  toward  slavery,  and  his 
commanding  position  in  politics  at  a time 
when  that  question  overshadowed  all  others. 
He  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  that  fact 
gives  an  added  weight  and  strength  to  his 
argument. 

Honorable  John  Moses,  librarian  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Chicago  Historical  society,  re- 
ports that  the  organization  is  yet  working 


steadily  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  formed.  Since  the  last 
regular  meeting  in  April  there  have  been 
added  to  the  society’s  library  107  volumes 
by  purchase,  and  196  volumes  and  549 
pamphlets  by  donation.  Among  the  dona- 
tions, in  addition  to  liberal  contributions 
from  regular  correspondents,  including  valu- 
able historical  society  publications,  public  and 
official  documents  and  reports,  are  49  volumes 
from  Callaghan  & Company  ; 20  volumes  from 
E.  Goodman  ; 15  volumes  and  51  pamphlets 
from  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  society;  papers  and  pamphlets  from 
Honorable  John  Wentworth,  Rev.  Luther 
Stone,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Hubbard,  George  A.  Armour, 
H.  E.  Sargent,  W.  P.  Baxter,  the  secretary,  9 
volumes;  George  E.  Woodruff,  Joliet,  and  two 
bound  volumes  of  the  Chicago  Democrat , be- 
ginning with  the  first  number,  dated  November 
26,  1833,  and  extending  to  November  2,  1836, 
from  Mrs.  Pamelia  C.  Calhoun,  widow'  of  John 
Calhoun,  the  original  proprietor — a very  valu- 
able contribution.  The  society  has  also  re- 
ceived from  I.  J.  Woodworth,  the  executor, 
the  following  articles  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
late  Benjamin  Page,  formerly  a captain  in  the 
United  States  navy,  who  died  at  Sycamore, 
November  15,  1887,  namely:  a marine  spy- 
glass, which  was  used  by  the  father  of  the 
decedent,  who  was  also  a captain  in  the  United 
States  navy,  in  the  Revolution  ; two  engravings 
from  paintings  by  John  Trumbull,  one  of  them 
representing  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the 
other  the  death  of  General  Montgomery  in  the 
attack  on  Quebec ; an  ancient  pocket-book, 
containing  many  interesting  old  papers,  letters 
and  parchments,  among  them  instructions  for 
sailing  a ship  with  signals ; the  captain’s  log  ; 
fragment  of  Benjamin  Page’s  parole  of  honor 
(1 779) ; fac-simile  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Warner  family ; a singular  paper  containing 
the  horoscope  of  Sarah  Warner — the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  and  her  future,  all  duly  explained  ; 
an  obituary  notice  of  Martha  Washington, 
dated  June  22,  1802  ; and  many  other  old  relics 
and  manuscripts,  which,  if  properly  displayed 
in  a case,  would  make  an  interesting  exhibit. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History  : 

ATTACK  ON  BOONESBORO. 

Mr.  Butterfield  in  his  “ History  of  Ohio,”  in  your 
May  number,  page  8o,  states  that  after  an  invest- 
ment of  nine  days,  the  Indians  retired  August  20, 
1778.  This  is  an  error  which  a careful  historian 
would  not  commit.  It  is  true  Boone  gives  this  date 
in  his  narrative  dictated  from  memory  six  years 
thereafter,  but  he  plainly  errs.  Colonel  Bowman 
in  his  letter  on  Kentucky  affairs,  dated  October 
14,  1778,  which  appears  in  Butler’s  ‘ History  of 
Kentucky,’  second  edition,  states  that  the  Indians 
appeared  before  Boonesboro,  September  7,  and 
continued  nine  days,  when  they  retired. 

Antiquary. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 

History: 

YET  ANOTHER  ENDORSEMENT. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  of  all  the  miles  of  books 
which  form  the  London  Museum  library,  any  de- 
sired volume  can  be  found  and  placed  in  the  reader’s 
hands  in  five  minutes. 

Improvements  in  the  topical  and  local  arrange- 
ments of  books  ease  the  labors  of  librarians  and 
save  the  time  of  scholars. 

The  system  of  printed  card  catalogues  which  Mr. 
Collet  has  suggested,  in  a communication  to  the 
magazine,  would  be  a still  further  advance.  At 
present  the  cards  are  generally  written.  As 
each  librarian  does  his  own  work,  there  are  diver- 
sities of  method  and  inequalities  of  product. 

The  time  and  labor  which  are  now  squandered 
in  these  individual  efforts  might  be  saved  by  having 
the  work  done  by  a single  establishment.  Cata- 
logues of  superior  excellence  imply  funds  and  abil- 
ity. The  imperfections  in  the  lists  of  small  libraries 
are  generally  due  to  a want  of  means  and  of  large 
acquaintance  with  literature. 

Apparently  the  proposed  change  would  remedy 
many  defects.  If  printed  cards,  exact  in  the  reg- 
istry and  exhaustive  in  the  range  of  titles,  were 
accessible  to  all  the  libraries  of  the  United  States, 
then  there  would  _no  longer  be  a lack  of  uniformity 


in  method  or  of  economy  in  time,  and  the  poorest 
libraries  would,  to  the  limit  of  their  resources,  en- 
joy equally  with  the  richest  institutions  the  benefits 
of  the  best  catalogues  which  ample  capital,  learned 
scholarship  and  specially  trained  talent  could  pre- 
pare. 

The  plan  is  excellent  in  theory  ; upon  its  feasibility 
the  technical  experience  of  librarians  and  the  bus- 
iness sense  of  publishing  houses  are  best  qualified 
to  decide. 

S.  Waterhouse. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  14. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

ENDORSING  THE  IDEA. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Collet  of  St.  Louis, 
respecting  printed  card  indexes,  embodies  so  much 
affecting  the  practical  convenience  and  gain  of  a 
multitude  of  people  that  it  is  a wonder  no  one  has 
not  already  tried  to  put  it  in  practice.  The  makers 
of  indexes  would  esteem  printed  forms  a labor- 
saving  boon,  and  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  consult  indexes  in  libraries,  the  gain  would  be 
immeasurably  greater.  As  time  spent  in  running 
book  catalogues  .is  time  lost,  since  rthey  are  only 
means  to  an  end,  it  would  be  a good,  and  a great 
good,  to  diminish  the  waste  .as  much  as  possible. 
Now,  what  is  presented  to  the  eye  in  fair  type,  most 
persons  take  in  twice  as  fast  as  the  same  matter  put 
before  it  in  writing,  however  good  the  penmanship. 

Again,  the  general  use  not  only  of  the  same  sys- 
tem, but  telling  what  it  has  to  tell  everywhere  to 
the  eye  in  the  same  type,  in  the  same  form,  in  the 
same  manner,  would  be  an  incalculable  time-saver 
and  a universal  convenience. 

J.  L.  Brierly. 

Brier  Hill,  August  14,  1888. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

TOWN  HISTORIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  growth  and  stability 
of  New  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  activity  of  re- 
search, and  the  present  interest  in  town  and  family 
history.  A forenoon  in  the  New  England  Historic 
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and  Genealogical  society  cannot  but  impress  a 
stranger  to  the  east  with  the  manifest  settled  condi- 
tion of  life  throughout  the  coast  states.  Almost 
every  town  has  its  book  to  chronicle  the  story  of  its 
settlement,  the  events  of  its  two  hundred  and  more 
years,  and  to  record  all  those  who  have  toiled,  from 
father  to  son,  for  the  advance  of  its  welfare  and  for 
the  good  of  their  country.  In  these  histories  one 
finds  the  true  grain  of  the  Yankee.  From  the  first 
sturdy  farmer  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
down  to  the  thin  and  gray-haired  man,  whose  pic- 
ture fills  a page  in  the  history  of  his  town,  there  is 
the  unbroken  story  of  industry,  religion  and  inde- 
pendence of  action  and  thought. 

From  these  books  one  day  a great  historian  shall 
read  the  chronicles  of  New  England,  and  see  before 
him  the  true  pioneer  of  1630,  the  soldiers  of  Fort 
William  Henry,  of  Louisburg  and  of  Bunker  Hill. 

This  movement  to  preserve  the  stories  and  deeds 


of  New  England  towns  has  come  largely  through 
the  personal  ride  given  to  history  by  the  Genealog- 
ical society.  To  them  must  be  given  credit  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  to  the  Historical  society. 
To  know  that  where  one  studies  and  walks  in  Cam- 
bridge, his  very  blood  and  name  helped  to  with- 
stand the  British  regulars  in  1776,  is  no  hindrance 
to  his  being  a man  in  1888  ; indeed,  if  he  have  the 
making  of  a man  in  him,  it  will  make  him  more  of 
a man. 

Ohio  has  had  her  history — the  history  of  men — 
back  for  a hundred  years,  and  back  of  that  another 
hundred  on  the  sea-coast.  Shall  all  this  be  forgot- 
ten, be  left  unrecorded,  because  of  the  mistaken 
idea  that  a man  is  not  a Republican  if  he  knows  his 
grandfather’s  name  and  gives  him  credit  for  what 
he  has  done  ? 

Charles  Knowles  Bolton. 

Harvard  College. 
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‘The  Story  of  Ohio.’  By  Alexander 
Black.  Published  by  the  D.  Lothrop  Company, 
Boston.  Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers 
Company,  Cleveland. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  timely, 
coming  as  it  does  in  the  year  when  Ohio  and 
all  students  of  the  history  of  the  great  north- 
west are  interested  in  the  centennial  of  the 
settlement  of  the  state,  and  of  the  vast  regions 
of  which  it  was  the  gateway ; for  the  author 
has  but  stated  an  historical  fact  when  he  de- 
clares that  “the  beginnings  of  Ohio  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  northwest.”  “The  famous  Or- 
dinanceof  I787,”headds,  “by  which  the  North- 
west territory  was  established  and  dedicated 
to  freedom,  and  which  is,  not  extravagantly, 
called  ‘one  of  the  three  title  deeds  of  American 
constitutional  liberty,’  was  first  applied  by 
the  pioneers  of  Ohio,  who  guarded  its  honor 
with  zealous  patriotism,  cherishing  the  cove- 
nant as  a guarantee  of  political  progress  and 
moral  success.” 

Mr.  Black  seems  to  have  been  well  prepared 
by  natural  gifts  and  historical  research  for  the 
task  to  which  he  has  set  his  hand;  and, 


although  there  are  points  upon  which  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  theme  may  take 
issue  with  some  of  his  conclusions,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  work  has  been  exceedingly 
well  done,  and  that  the  story  of  Ohio  is  one  of 
the  best  of  that  great  series  'the  Lothrops  are 
putting  forth.  We  are  given,  first,  a general 
view  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  followed  by 
the  various  divisions  summed  up  in  his  chapter 
headings  : “ France  Wins  and  Loses  the  Key 

of  the  Valley;”  “The  Indian  Protest;” 
“ The  Second  Mayflower  ; ” “ The  Cabin  of  the 
Pioneer;”  “Pathfinding;”  “The  Rise  of  the 
State  ; ” “ The  Arts  of  Peace  ; ” “ The  Shadow 
of  War;”  “Tracing  the  Rebellion;”  “New 
Life;”  “The  Span  of  a Century.”  This  is 
followed  by  an  appendix  which  contains  “The 
Chronological  Story;”  “The  Ordinance  of 
1787;”  “The  People’s  Covenant;”  “Books 
Relating  to  Ohio  ” and  a copious  index.  We 
have  given  this  list  in  full,  because  it  shows 
within  a brief  compass  the  great  extent  and 
variety  of  information  contained  within  the 
book.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and'  of 
a high,  artistic  character. 
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The  “story,”  as  it  is  told,  shows  us  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  beginnings  and  growths  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  our  country.  As  the 
author  well  says,  he  suffers  rather  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  riches  at  his  hand  ; but  he 
has  made  good  use  of  such  material  as  he  has 
chosen  for  use,  and  has  given  us  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  entertaining  books  of  the  year. 

‘ Is  Protection  a Benefit  ? A Plea  for 
the  Negative!’  By  Edward  Taylor.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  & Company,  Chicago. 

Something  in  the  same  line  is  this  book  upon 
the  great  question  of  tariff  reform — the  one 
great  thing  in  issue  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  this  year — although  it  is  avowedly 
against  the  maintenance  of  a protective  tariff 
as  it  now  exists.  It  ably  states  one  side  of  the 
question.  It  was  written  by  a non-partisan, 
without  reference  to  whether  it  may  aid  or  in- 
jure any  political  party,  but  solely  to  determine 
the  question,  What  is  the  best  policy  for  the 
Nation  respecting  National  taxation  ? The 
author  is  not  a politician.  He  cares  for  the 
supremacy  of  principles,  but  not  for  the  triumph 
of  parties,  merely  as  parties.  He  is  a student 
and  a lover  of  economic  science.  The  book  is 
written  in  a popular  style.  It  contains  no  dry 
abstractions  or  “ barren  idealities.”  In  a forci- 
ble, direct  discussion,  it  aims  to  show  the  im- 
policy of  protection  as  a fiscal  system,  viewing 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  discussion 
is  full  of  examples  which  make  the  argument 
luminous  to  all  readers.  It  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  subject,  presenting  in  a new  light  much 
that  has  been  said  before,  and  embracing  much 
in  the  way  of  both  argument  and  illustration 
not  previously  incorporated  in  any  book  or 
speech.  But  this  is  done  in  an  entertaining 
style  easily  within  the  grasp  of  any  who  would 
care  to  reflect  upon  the  subject  at  all.  The 
historical  chapters  open  the  way  clearly  for  the 
argumentative  ones.  Though  written  with  all 
the  emphasis  of  profound  conviction,  the  book 
breathes  such  a spirit  of  fair  play  and  candor 
that  it  must  meet  with  a certain  amount  of  ad- 
miration from,  if  not  the  indorsement  of,  pro- 
tectionists themselves. 


‘The  National  Finances  : A Collection 
of  Papers  by  American  Economists.’  Edited 
by  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  Author  of  ‘ Co-opera- 
tion in  a Western  City,’  etc.  With  an  introduc- 
tion and  an  appendix  of  statistical  tables. 
Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  Chicago. 

At  this  time  when  economic  questions  are 
being  eagerly  and  intelligently  discussed  in  all 
parts  of  our  land,  any  book  that  can  furnish  in- 
formation upon  the  great  question  of  National 
finances  must  surely  be  welcome.  A work  of 
that  character,  and  one  of  unusual  value,  is 
that  named  above.  It  is  a collection  of  brief 
original  essays,  twenty  in  number,  by  very  dis- 
tinguished teachers  and  writers  in  the  field  of 
economics,  representing  all  schools  of  belief. 
The  essays  deal  with  the  subject  of  our  Na- 
tional revenues,  and  incidentally  with  that  of 
tariff  revision,  in  all  their  phases  and  from 
every  possible  standpoint.  The  book  is  there- 
fore non-partisan.  The  essays  are  terse  and 
frank,  touching  both  practical  and  theoretical 
aspects  of  their  subjects,  which  are  treated  with 
a simplicity,  force  and  condensation  which  fit 
them  especially  for  usefulness  in  a campaign 
year.  As  a whole,  the  essays  constitute  the 
most  timely  and  valuable  contribution  of  recent 
years  to  the  controverted  problems  of  our  Na- 
tional financiering,  and  must  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a sound  public  opinion.  The  volume 
is  edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  who  contributes 
an  introduction  admirably  stating  the  matters 
to  be  discussed,  and  a supplementary  chapter 
summing  up  the  conclusions  of  the  various 
writers.  Some  important  statistical  tables,  val- 
uable for  reference,  and  especially  useful  to 
campaign  speakers  and  writers,  are  also  fur- 
nished by  him. 

•Mexico:  Picturesque,  Political,  Pro- 

gressive.’ By  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake,  author 
of  ‘ On  the  Wing,’  ‘ Poems,’  etc.,  and  Marga- 
ret F.  Sullivan,  author  of  ‘Ireland  To-day.’ 
Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston.  Re- 
ceived from  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company, 
Cleveland. 

There  is  in  the  book  market  so  little  of  a 
standard  character  relating  to  modern  Mexico 
that  a well-written,  well-digested  work  on  that 
subject  will  meet  with  a hearty  welcome.  The 
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people  of  the  United  States,  as  a whole,  are 
none  too  well  informed  as  to  the  history,  gov- 
ernment and  present  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  Mexican  republic ; nor  have  they 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  country  itself,  of  its 
picturesque  scenery,  its  architectural  peculiari- 
ties, its  climate,  its  methods  of  travel  and  its 
thousand  and  one  characteristics  which  make 
it  so  thoroughly  foreign  to  dwellers  on  this  side 
the  border.  The  book  mentioned  above  is 
therefore  timely  and  valuable. 

Mexico,  we  are  told,  is  “a  country  pictur- 
esque beyond  description  and  beautiful  beyond 
belief,  with  traditions  of  the  past  to  interest 
the  antiquarian,  and  problems  of  the  future  to 
occupy  the  professionist,  with  the  fascinations 
of  a strange  tongue  and  a strange  people,  and 
with  that  indefinable  charm  which  those  indo- 
lent, lotos-eating  lands  exercise  always  over  the 
sterner  and  colder  nature  of  the  Northman.” 
The  keen  analysis  of  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  the  people,  the  story  of  how 
they  live,  the  description*of  their  houses  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  their  do- 
mestic affairs,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
authors  also  treat  of  the  manner  of  dress  and 
personal  appearance  of  the  people,  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  'women,  of  the  industries  of 
the  country,  methods  of  business,  railroads, 
agriculture,  form  of  government,  courts  of  law, 
eminent  men,  literature;  in  fact,  everything 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  history — domestic, 
governmental,  political  and  economic — of  a 
people  who  have  more  than  once  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  their  oppressors  and  taken  new  de- 
partures on  the  highway  of  progress  and  civil- 
ization. 

The  authors  were  well  equipped  for  their 
work.  Mrs.  Sullivan  is  an  editorial  writer  and 
art  critic  on  the  Chicago  Tribune , and  was 
for  many  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Herald.  Mrs.  Blake  has  made  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  a staff  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Journal.  She  is  a favorite  contrib- 
utor to  a number  of  our  best  magazines  and 
papers,  notably  the  Wide  Awake , the  New  York 
Independent  and  the  Pilot.  She  is  the  author 
of  a volume  of  charming  poems  ; and  a prose 
8 


work  of  hers,  ‘ On  the  Wing,’  descriptive  of  a 
trip  to  California,  has  passed  through  four  large 
editions.  She  contributed  some  brilliant 
sketches  of  the  doings  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women  at  Washington.  In  the  vol- 
ume before  us  Mrs.  Sullivan  writes  of  the  re- 
ligious, political  and  educational  interests  of 
Mexico,  and  of  its  material  resources.  Mrs. 
Blake  considers  picturesque  Mexico,  its  social 
and  domestic  life  and  its  literature.  ‘Mexico: 
Picturesque,  Political,  Progressive,’  when  once 
in  hand,  will  be  read  through  with  the  most  in- 
tense interest  and  substantial  profit. 

* The  Boston  Tea  Party,  and  Other  Stories 
of  the  Revolution  ; Relating  Many  Dar- 
ing Deeds  of  the  Old  Heroes.’  Revised 
and  adapted  from  Henry  C.  Watson.  Illus- 
trated. Third  series  of  stories  of  American 
History.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard, 
Boston.  Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers 
Company,  Cleveland. 

This  is  number  three  of  a valuable  series 
being  issued  from  the  press  of  Lee  & Shepard, 
the  preceding  numbers  of  which  are  ‘ Stories 
of  American  History’  and  ‘Noble  Deeds  of 
Our  Fathers.’  As  a book  for  supplementary 
reading,  it  is  unsurpassed.  On  a Fourth  of  July, 
in  Boston,  when  the  city  was  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  American  Re- 
public, the  few  surviving  members  of  the 
“ Lebanon  (Maine)  Liberty  Club,”  which  orig- 
inally consisted  of  seventeen  men,  mostly 
farmers,  with  others,  the  representatives  of  two 
generations,  sat  down  to  dinner  within  a short 
distance  of  the  well-known  “ Griffin’s  Wharf,” 
where  these  brave  men  long  before  had  de- 
stroyed the  tea  that  the  famous  East  India 
company  had  sent  to  Boston  on  board  the  Dart- 
mouth, the  Eleanor  and  the  Beaver.  Three  of 
the  old  men  were  the  remaining  members  of 
the  well-known  Lebanon  Club,  the  first  liberty 
club  formed  in  the  colonies,  and  the  one  which 
designed  and  executed  the  project  of  destroying 
the  tea  in  Boston  harbor.  The  party  of  old 
men  had  come  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  meet  once  more  in  the  house  where  the 
disguised  members  of  the  club  had  met  on  the 
evening  of  December  16,  1773.  At  this  dinner 
were  told  in  quaint  but  expressive  language 
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the  stories  of  the  deeds  of  heroism  they  had 
seen  performed.  Each  of  the  veterans  sat  in  an 
arm-chair  at  the  table,  the  young  men  being 
distributed  among  them.  They  had  no  band 
of  well-arranged  and  harmonized  instruments, 
but  old  Jacob  Brown  and  old  Samuel  Hanson, 
a fifer  and  a drummer  of  the  Continental  army, 
occasionally  stirred  the  hearts  and  fired  the 
eyes.  As  a book  to  interest  young  people  in 
the  story  of  the  American  Revolution,  it  is  at- 
tractive and  educating,  and  it  will  easily 
enough  take  a high  place  as  one  of  the  shining 
volumes  in  the  popular  series  of  classics  Lee 
& Shepard  are  now  publishing. 

‘Private  Dalzell  : His  Autobiography, 
Poems  and  Comic  War  Papers.  Sketch 
of  John  Gray,  Washington’s  Last  Sol- 
dier,’ etc.  By  James  M.  Dalzell.  Published 
by  Robert  Clarke  & Company,  Cincinnati. 

Honorable  J.  M.  Dalzell,  better  known  as 
“ Private  Dalzell,”  won  his  second  title  by 
brave  and  devoted  service  in  the  defense  of  his 
country,  and  the  first  by  an  equally  devoted 
service  in  the  halls  of  state  legislation.  The 
story  of  his  life  is  one  of  exceeding  interest, 
and  is  modestly  told  in  the  little  volume  before 
us.  It  is  the  record  of  a private  soldier  written 
by  himself,  and  is  in  that  sense  unique  among 
the  various  war  histories  that  have  been  writ- 
ten. Modern  history,  like  that  of  ancient 
times — as  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  the  prince 
of  military  biographers — abounds  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  great  captains  of  armies ; but 
the  Private  leaves  the  beaten  track  and  ven- 
tures upon  the  publication  of  not  only  his  own 
life,  but  that  of  Private  John  Gray,  confessedly 
and  unquestionably  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Continental  army,  who  died  in  1868,  aged  one 
hundred  and  five  years.  This  venerable  hero, 
Private  Dalzell  professes  to  have  lived  near, 


and  known  well,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life.  Though  the  incidents  in  his  career 
are  few  and  simple,  yet  they  possess,  as  they 
come  from  the  Private’s  graphic  pen,  a more 
than  dramatic  interest.  The  poem  with  which 
the  story  of  the  old  patriot  is  introduced  dis- 
plays poetical  genius  of  high  order.  The  story 
of  the  Revolutionary  patriot  possesses  especial 
interest  in  Ohio  this  Centennial  year,  for  John 
Gray  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  pioneers  of 
Ohio,  and  came  to  Ohio  at  the  special  instance 
and  request  of  Washington  himself,  with  whom 
the  old  fellow  was  personally  intimate,  if  the 
Private  is  correctly  reporting  the  story  to  pos- 
terity, of  which  we  see  no  reason  to  make  any 
question. 

Some  of  the  poems  printed  in  the  volume 
display  talents  of  no  mean  order.  But  when 
the  Private  takes  up  the  pen  of  irony,  sarcasm 
and  ridicule,  and  delineates  the  humorous  side 
of  the  war  as  seen  in  the  “ pup  tent,”  on  the 
picket  post,  on  the  march,  and  by  all  the  men 
who  bore  the  musket  and  who  did  the  fighting 
— the  privates  of  the  army — there  he  exhibits 
unusual  power  of  humor,  pathos,  irony,  ridi- 
cule and  raillery  by  turns.  He  probably  goes 
too  far  in  his  criticisms  of  the  generals ; some- 
times his  temper  gets  the  better  of  his  discre- 
tion, and  he  writes  with  a severity  of  criticism 
of  the  generals  that  would  have  better  been 
left  out.  But  it  is  Private  Dalzell,  the  style 
is  that  of  Private  Dalzell,  who  — like  no 
man  living — his  own  model  and  standard, 
rushes  on  with  his  pen  as  he  did  with  his 
musket,  little  caring  what  the  world  may  say 
or  think.  The  book  has  numerous  illustra- 
tions. All  in  all,  it  is  a memorial  of  a man 
who  deserves  to  be  remembered,  and  of  a 
phase  of  the  war  that  certainly  is  worthy  to  be 
preserved. 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE— A WRITER’S  CONFESSIONS. 


Something  about  my  books  and  why  I 
wrote  them  — is  that  it?  Well,  I don’t 
know — there  is  not  another  writer  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  whose  books  are  so  little 
to  it,  and  yet  are  so  much  to  him.  The 
reason  of  that  is  because  there  is  so  much 
of  myself  in  them.  In  fact,  it  was  because 
I had  a sort  of  longing  to  express  myself 
that  I ever  wrote  a book  at  all.  Unfort- 
unately, that  first  one  pleased  me  so 
much  that  I wrote  another — several  more — 
and  for  the  same  reason,  I think. 

I see  that  Julian  Hawthorne  still  ques- 
tions if  there  is  an  American  literature. 
Well,  that  depends  upon  what  may  be 
called  American.  A race  is  formed  by  its 
surroundings ; a folk  inhabit  a country 
till  the  region,  giving  as  it  could  to  human 
beings,  has  stamped  itself  upon  their 
nature’s  minds  and  forms  till  they  become 


its  product,  its  children — a race  with  char- 
acteristics slowly  to  be  changed  by  a 
change  of  habitat.  The  race  is  uncon- 
scious of  its  peculiarities,  till  it  can  con- 
trast itself  with  other  races. 

It  took  twro  hundred  years  to  change 
Englishmen  to  Americans.  Indeed,  Wash- 
ington, Adams  and  Franklin  called  them- 
selves Englishmen  ; fought,  thought  and 
acted  much  as  selected  Englishmen  alway 
have  done.  So  our  first  great  writers,  Irv- 
ing, Cooper,  Bryant,  were  still  a good  deal 
English.  A race,  as  I said,  lives,  breathes 
and  speaks  itself,  unconscious  of  its  pecul- 
iarities; does  things  English,  French, 
German,  because  it  can  do  no  other  way. 
Now,  what  makes  an  American  book  ? Of 
course,  none  but  an  American  writes  an 
American  book.  When  the  theme  is 
American  and  it  is  written  in  the  uncon- 
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scious,  American  way,  it  is  American. 
Have  we  reached  that  mental  stage  of  race 
where  the  continent  has  so  impressed  itself 
upon  us  that  unconsciously  we  live, 
breathe,  think  and  speak  American,  and 
not  English  ? I think  so  most  decidedly  > 
so  much  so,  that  the  younger  of  our 
authors,  of  many  American  born  genera- 
tions, can  write  no  other  than  American 
books,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  subject 
dealt  with.  Take  Henry  James,  reproached 
as  being  English  : he  is  one  of  the  most 
intense  of  American  writers — can  deal 
with  things  only  as  Americans  can,  and  is 
a specimen  of  what  the  American  mind, 
for  subtlety  of  play,  delicacy  of  touch 
and  refinement  of  methods,  can  become. 
You  know  that  I was  of  that  New  England 
colony,  settled  in  the  Ohio  woods — “ New 
Connecticut,”  as  the  natives  of  that  state 
were  fond  of  calling  it — and  you  know  the 
very  latest  thing  that  colonists  produce  is 
a literature.  We  were  long  reproached 
by  the  old  world  for  lack  of  native  litera- 
ture. Did  the  French  and  English  in 
Canada,  Louisiana,  the  Spanish  in  Mex- 
ico or  South  America,  do  any  better  ? Or 
did  the  Greek  and  Roman  colonies  ? 
Well,  no  matter  about  colonial  literature, 
though  it  leads  to  what  you  ask  of  me. 

With  no  thought  of  colonial  writers,  I 
contrasted  our  Reserve  region  with  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  and  Kentucky, 
where  was,  as  seemed  to  me,  quite  a litera- 
ture. True,  some  of  us  wrote  lines  of  dubi- 
ous measure,  beginning  with  capitals,  and 
our  little  papers  printed  them.  When 
we  severally  came  to  discretion,  we  quit 
that,  of  course,  and  nothing  followed.  I 
put  myself  very  well  on  paper ; wrote  polit- 
ical leaders  for  the  Cleveland  Herald  and 


early  New  York  Tribune ; also  for  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Cleveland  Leader — for  the 
smaller  country  papers;  knew  I could  write  a 
novel,  but  never  had  attempted  the  shortest 
story,  though  romances  innumerable  were  # 
weaving  themselves  in  my  brain.  Few  men 
have  ever  so  intensely  loved  every  out- 
door thing,  from  birds  and  trees  to  hills 
and  streams,  as  did  I.  Exquisite  New- 
bury was  my  first  and  strongest  love  ; then 
Mantua,  where  I lived  from  twelve  to  past 
fifteen  ; then  Auburn,  between  them  ; Rus- 
sell west,  Monson  north,  and  oldest  Burton 
east  of  it. 

I was  a year  at  the  old  Painesville  acad- 
emy; went  to  Chardon,  knew  every  hill 
and  hollow  from  Fairport  to  Ravenna, 
from  Chardon  to  Warren,  on  all  the  ways 
to  Cleveland.  Had  been  on  the  branches 
of  the  Chagrin  ere  the  lovely  woods  were 
cut  away.  How  intensely  I loved  them  I 
never  knew,  till  cut  off  from  them  partly 
by  the  fourteen  years  of  awfully  hard  work 
in  Cleveland.  There  is  a high  outlook 
over  Russell  to  far-off  Newbury,  from 
a road  running  east  from  Cleveland 
through  Orange,  and  many  and  many  a 
time  have  I driven  from  Cleveland  to  that 
point  to  feed  my  eyes,  my  homesick  long- 
ing, with  a sight  of  the  Newbury  woods. 
It  was  only  after  my  removal  to  Washing- 
ton that  I came  to  fully  realize  my  pas- 
sionate love  for  that  beautiful  region. 

It  alway  seemed  to  me  not  a great 
achievement  to  write  an  average  good 
novel.  I often  said  so,  and  when  chal- 
lenged, as  I often  was,  answered  that  I 
would  write  one.  The  thought  to  do  it 
came  very  suddenly  in  April  of  1872,  in 
a fit  of  longing  to  revisit  dear,  old,  long- 
deserted  Newbury.  It  should  be  restored, 
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relived,  as  in  my  opening  manhood,  and 
so  I wrote  ‘ Bart  Ridgley.’  It  opens  with 
an  incident  which  happened  to  me  on  my 
return  from  Xenia,  only  I was  carried 
across  the  river,  and  then  walked  home. 
Well,  I bought  a large  blank-book  and 
began.  I really  found  little  trouble. 
Though  Bart  Ridgley  was  a pure  fiction, 
the  poor  fellow  lived  my  life  and  shouldered 
up  my  faults,  while  his  excellencies,  his  gen- 
ius, his  love  and  its  reward  were  his 
own.  I can  never  do  anything  except 
under  mental  excitement.  I alway  get 
off  somewhere  for  work,  and  wash  my 
eyes  before  being  seen  again.  This  at- 
tends all  my  work,  no  matter  how  dull  a 
reader  or  a hearer  finds  it ; nor  do  I at- 
tempt to  form  any  opinion  of  my  written 
work  till  I see  it  in  print,  and  then  the  old 
glamour  is  apt  to  return. 

When  that  thing  was  nearly  completed 
the  idea  first  came  to  have  it  printed,  and 
then  I turned  back,  mended  and  tied 
the  gaps,  struck  out  one  chapter,  which  I 
alway  regretted,  left  two  or  three  names 
which  should  have  been  struck  out  (every- 
body went  by  his  proper  name),  and  in 
August,  while  at  Indian  Neck,  I went  to 
Boston,  one  day,  and  put  my  book,  as  it 
was,  into  my  friend  Crocker’s  hands.  He 
was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Literary  World. 

While  running  through  the  press,  the 
awful  Boston  fire  burnt  about  forty  pages 
of  the  manuscript.  They  sent  me  the 
last  page  before  the  hiatus  and  the  first  of 
that  which  escaped.  I had  not  seen  the 
book  for  six  months.  I was  defending 
Barny  Wood  for  an  awful  murder.  Well, 
the  mail,  the  next  morning,  carried  forty 
pages,  more  or  less,  to  Boston,  but  Barny 


Wood  was  hanged — the  first  and  last  of 
my  clients  to  receive  that  exaltation. 

When  the  book — a handsome  volume 
of  374  pages — reached  me,  clean,  bright, 
fragrant,  it  was  a sore  disappointment  and 
soon  became  a great  surprise.  I dipped 
into  it  here  and  there — it  seemed  flat, 
thin,  dead.  I put  it  by  for  two  or  three 
days,  then  I bravely  sat  down  to  it.  It 
soon  came  back  bright  and  tender.  The 
surprise  was  at  the  universal  favor — ap- 
plause— with  which  the  public,  the  critics, 
received  it.  The  publishers  were  a small 
house,  but  the  book  took  care  of  itself 
and  did  much  for  the  house.  It  was  pub- 
lished without  my  name,  but  men  and 
women  found  me  out,  and  I must  have 
received  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
letters — of  course,  most  friendly.  One  of 
the  foremost  Americans  wrote  me  that  a 
friend  put  it  in  his  hands  as  he  was  start- 
ing for  a long  railroad  journey ; that  he 
entered  upon  it  and  so  entirely  did  it  reveal 
to  him  his  own  inner  self,  so  truthfully 
sketch  his  own  struggles  and  sufferings  at 
the  same  age,  that  he  was  entirely  over- 
come, and  he  laid  his  head  on  the  back  of 
the  seat  in  front  of  him  and  gave  way  to 
a gush  of  tears.  “ Bart  Ridgley,”  said 
he,  “ is  what  every  right-minded  youth 
would  gladly  become — is  what  every  old 
man  will  recognize  as  his  own  young  ideal, 
and  he  feels  the  absolute  truthfulness  of 
the  struggles  he  passed  through.”  “No 
woman,  old  or  young,”  wrote  a lady,  till 
then  unknown  to  me,  “ can  read  the  book 
without  loving  Bart  and  blessing  the 
author  for  his  creation.”  A party  of 
Chicagoans,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  a 
return  from  California,  fell  in  with  Captain 
Phelps.  They  had  the  book  and  wer§ 
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glad  he  knew  the  writer.  In  the  glow  of 
the  hour  they  arranged  with  him  to  meet 
them  on  the  shores  of  Punderson’s  pond, 
where  he  promised  to  present  the  author 
of  the  book.  Indeed,  Bart  did  much  for 
that  little  lake. 

As  I told  you,  next  to  Newbury,  I was 
attached  to  Mantua,  ten  miles  south.  A 
curious  incident  occurred  to  me  there,  at 
the  Harmons,  around  which  other  things 
rapidly  grouped  themselves.  They  were 
Disciples,  converts  of  Sidney  Rigdon. 
The  Snows  were  of  the  same  church,  as 
were  Simonds  Ryder  and  the  Rudolphs 
over  in  Hiram.  There  too  lived  the 
Johnsons,  while  Ezra  Boothe  lived  just 
across  the  road  in  the  middle  of  a large 
apple  orchard,  thirty  rods  from  the  Har- 
mons. The  Mormons  — Joseph  Smith, 
Rigdon  and  others — came  to  Hiram. 
They  held  a famous  meeting  at  the  old 
South  school-house.  I knew  them  all, 
knew  the  Campbells,  and  later,  when  I 
left  Mantua  for  Newbury,  I was  at  Kirt 
land  and  witnessed  the  Sabbath  worship 
in  the  new  temple.  Was  at  the  trial 
of  Joseph  Smith  for  attempting  the 
murder  of  Newell,  and  of  all  these  was 
born  ‘ The  Portrait ’ — a good  book 
with  a bad  name.  When  the  idea  of  it 
came  I began  to  write — some  of  it  at  the 
house,  some  at  my  law  office.  I wrote 
every  spare  half  hour.  I placed  the 
date  of  the  day  and  numbered  the  pages 
written  that  day,  and  so  on.  I neglected 
no  work  and  wrote  two  entire  Sundays. 
When  finished,  the  pages  bore  twenty-one 
days,  and  I rewrote  the  nine  last  pages.  Of 
course  no  finished,  or  really  very  good  work, 
was  ever  accomplished  under  such  con- 
ditions. Well,  I alway  thought  the  book  in 


many  ways  better  than  4 BartRidgley.’  Few 
agreed  with  me.  It  was  very  popular  with 
the  Disciples,  and  Mr.  Hayden’s  history  of 
that  church  quotes  the  description  of  the 
great  meeting  in  the  maple  woods  of 
Aurora  as  historic — as  it  was — and  literally 
describes  what  I saw.  As  in  Bart,  I took 
the  folk  I knew  and  called  them  by  their 
own  names — changing  Harman  to  Car- 
man only.  This  was  in  1874.  The  next 
year  appeared  ‘ Alice  Brand,’  a story  of 
Washington  life  at  the  close  of  the  war — 
a stronger  book  than  either  of  the  others, 
but  unpleasant.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
overdrawn  and  overcolored  the  doings  at 
the  capital  of  those  evil  and  lurid  days.  I 
am  in  possession  of  many  assurances  of 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  position, 
then  in  society  and  official  life,  of  the 
fidelity  of  my  limning,  and  more  than  one 
distinguished  writer  has  accepted  my 
character  of  the  then  President  as  true. 
The  next  thing,  MS.  was  offered  the 
Appletons,  accepted,  delayed  and  then 
by  me  withdrawn.  It  was  a story  of  New 
York  society  of  thirty  years  ago.  I sent 
it  to  my  friend  Crocker,  enclosed  him  a 
fair  fee  to  read  and  give  me  his  opinion 
of  it.  He  found  some  of  it  very  good,  as 
a whole  bad — worse  than  bad.  Poor  fel- 
low ! he  was  dying  of  dyspepsia,  and  wrote 
me  a savage  letter,  which  he  lived  just 
long  enough  to  apologize  for.  The  book 
was  doubtless  bad.  It  was  also  good.  I 
re-wrote  it  perhaps  more  than  once.  My 
friend  Andrews,  of  accurate  literary  judg- 
ment, read  and  took  it  to  Osgood,  who 
promised  to  read  it.  Mr.  Andrews  thinks 
he  returned  it  without  performing  that 
labor.  He  then  took  the  book  to  a New 
York  house,  which  promised  to  publish 
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it.  Later,  the  house  wrote  me  asking  a 
guaranty  for  the  sale  of  a very  large  edi- 
tion. I ordered  the  MS.  back  and  have 
it  yet.  It  was  never  again  offered. 

Well,  I kept  on  writing  all  the  same. 
There  are  at  least  four  complete  novels  of 
early  Western  Reserve  life,  and  a fifth, 
‘ Cliffton,’  a story  of  the  aristocratic  set 
who  settled  Painesville,  quite  as  good  as 
anything  I can  do.  None  of  these  were 
offered.  Then  ‘Castle  Gregory,’  ‘Hart 
and  His  Bear,’  ‘ The  Young  Sugar  Makers,’ 
some  of  the  world  have  seen ; also  three 
poems  which  provoked  various  critiques. 

Meantime  my  yearning  for  the  old  days 
and  diminishing  woods  found  expression 
in  a dozen  or  more  stories  of  various 
lengths,  largely  published  in  the  Leader 
and  other  northern  Ohio  papers.  Of  these 
I selected  five,  which  make  up  the  ‘House 
of  Ross.’  The  publication  of  this  volume 
was  by  the  Boston  publishers  of  ‘Bart 


Ridgley.’  I undertook  to  make  up  the  loss, 
if  any.  Well,  it  was  a full  year  behind 
the  announcement.  The  house  claimed 
a loss  j never  sent  me  an  account  of  it, 
and  though  I owned  the  plates  of  Bart,  it 
never  accounted  but  for  first  sales,  and 
that  at  ten  per  cent,  instead  of  fifteen. 
Bart  continues  to  sell. 

Then,  you  know,  I’ve  published  ‘ Stu- 
dents and  Lawyers,’  a ‘ Life  of  Garfield  ’ 
and  one  of  ‘ B.  F.  Wade,’  all  kindly 
received.  I’ve  never  sent  anything  to 
a literary  magazine.  Have  never  re- 
ceived a dime  for  a short  story.  I only 
wished  to  be  read  by  the  diminishing 
public  of  my  youth  and  early  manhood. 
I have  lots  of  this  sort  of  stuff,  but  no 
paper  would  now  care  to  cumber  its  space 
with  it,  and  I doubt  whether  any  would 
care  to  read  it. 

A.  G.  Riddle. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

I. 


Linnaeus,  when  he  told  his  scholars  that 
there  were  more  wonders  and  mysteries 
in  the  turf  covered  by  his  foot  than  the 
longest  life  of  the  most  laborious  botanist 
would  suffice  to  describe  or  to  explain, 
made  what  to  some  would  seem  an  ex- 
travagant assertion ; but  the  naturalist 
knows  that  the  details  of  creation  are  in- 
exhaustible ; and  when  one  reads  the  life 
and  works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and 
tries,  in  the  time  allotted  to  him  here,  to 
do  justice  to  the  rarest  genius  America 
has  given  to  literature,  he  realizes  the 
difficulty  encountered  by  one  who  attempts 
in  a much  longer  time  to  examine  the 
works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  whose 
works,  in  their  peculiar  character,  are  not 
excelled  in  the  literature  of  the  present 
day,  or  of  the  English  language. 

This  admirable  author  was  born  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  July  4,  1804,  and  is 
of  a family  which  for  several  generations 
followed  the  sea ; a gray-haired  ship- 
master in  each  generation  retiring  from 
the  quarter-deck  to  the  homestead,  while 
a boy  of  fourteen  took  the  hereditary 
place  before  the  mast,  confronting  the  salt 
spray  and  the  gale  which  had  blustered 
against  his  sire  and  grandsire.  Among 
his  ancestors,  I believe,  was  the  “ Bold 
Hawthorne,”  who  is  celebrated  in  a revolu- 
tionary ballad  as  commander  of  the 
Fair  American . The  Hawthornes  came 
from  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 


seventeenth  century,  and  took  part  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Quakers  and  the  witches. 
His  father  died  at  sea  when  he  was  about 
four  years  old.  His  mother,  whose  name 
was  Manning,  was  a beautiful  woman, 
with  remarkable  eyes,  full  of  sensibility 
and  expression,  and  a person  of  singular 
purity  of  mind.  Her  grief  at  her  hus- 
band’s death  was  hardly  mitigated  by 
time,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  she  lived 
a mourner  in  absolute  solitude.  Those 
who  knew  the  family  describe  the  son’s 
affection  for  her  as  of  the  deepest  and 
tenderest  nature,  and  they  remember  that 
when  she  died  his  grief  was  almost  in- 
supportable. 

James  T.  Field  says  : 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  lately  sojourned  in 
this  busy  world  of  ours,  but  during  many  years  of 
his  life 

“ Wandered  lonely  as  a cloud," 

was  a man  who  had,  so  to  speak,  a physical  affinity 
with  solitude.  The  writings  of  this  author  have 
never  soiled  the  public  mind  with  one  unlovely 
image.  His  men  and  women  have  a magic  of  their 
own,  and  we  shall  wait  a long  time  before  another 
arises  among  us  to  take  his  place.  1 remember  to 
have  heard,  in  the  literary  circles  of  Great  Britain, 
that  since  Burns,  no  author  had  appeared  there  with  a 
finer  face  than  Hawthorne’s.  I happened  to  be  in 
London  with  Hawthorne  during  his  consular  resi- 
dence in  England,  and  was  always  greatly  delighted 
at  the  rustle  of  admiration  his  personal  appearance 
excited  when  he  entered  a room.  His  bearing  was 
modestly  grand,  and  his  voice  touched  the  ear  like  a 
melody. 

He  was  a pleasant  child,  quite  hand- 
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some,  with  golden  curls ; his  eyes  were 
dark  blue,  brilliant  and  full  of  varied  ex- 
pression. Bayard  Taylor  used  to  say 
“ that  they  were  the  only  eyes  he  had 
ever  known  to  flash.”  While  he  was  yet 
in  college,  an  old  gypsy  woman  meeting 
him  suddenly  in  a woodland  path,  gazed 
at  him  and  asked,  “ Are  you  a man  or  an 
angel  ? ” While  a child,  and  as  soon  al- 
most as  he  began  to  read,  the  authors  he 
most  delighted  in  were  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Pope  and  Thomson.  The  first 
book  he  bought  with  his  own  money  was 
a copy  of  Spenser’s  ‘ Faerie  Queen.’  When 
he  was  six  years  old  his  favorite  book  was 
Bunyan’s  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress  ; ’ and  then 
when  he  went  to  visit  his  grandmother 
Hawthorne,  he  used  to  take  the  only 
family  copy  to  a large  chair  in  the  corner 
of  the  room  near  a window  and  read  it 
by  the  hour,  without  once  speaking. 
When  he  could  scarcely  speak  plain,  the 
little  fellow  would  go  about  the  house,  re- 
peating with  vehement  emphasis  and 
gestures,  certain  stagey  lines  from  Shakes- 
peare’s ‘Richard  III.,’  which  he  had 
overheard  from  older  persons  about  him  ; 
one  line  in  particular  made  a great  im- 
pression upon  him,  and  he  would  start  up 
on  the  most  unexpected  occasions  and  fire 
off  in  his  loudest  tones  : 

“Stand  back,  my  lord,  and  let  the  coffin  pass!” 

In  1820  The  Spectator , edited  by  N. 
Hawthorne,  neatly  written  in  printed  let- 
ters by  the  editor’s  own  hand,  appeared. 
Six  numbers  only  were  published.  The 
following  subjects  were  discussed  : “ On 
Solitude,”  “ The  End  of  the  Year,”  “On 
Industry,”  “ On  Benevolence,”  “ On 
Autumn,”  “On  Health,”  “On  Hope,” 
“ On  Courage.”  In  one  of  the  numbers 


he  apologizes  that  no  deaths  of  any  im- 
portance have  taken  place  in  the  town. 
Under  the  head  of  births  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing news  : “ The  lady  of  Dr.  Winthrop 
Brown,  a son  and  heir.  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne’s cat,  seven  kittens.  We  hear  that 
both  of  the  above  ladies  are  in  a state  of 
convalescence.”  One  of  the  literary  ad- 
vertisements reads  : “ Blank-books  made 
and  for  sale  by  N.  Hawthorne.”  At 
seventeen  he  entered  Bowdoin  college. 
When  he  returned  home  after  his  col- 
legiate studies,  a lady  says,  “ He  was  a 
most  noticeable  person  ; never  going  into 
society ; deeply  engaged  reading  every- 
thing he  could  lay  his  hands  on.”  It  was 
said  in  those  days  that  he  had  read  every 
book  in  the  Atneneum  library  in  Salem. 
When  a child,  and  before  he  had  printed 
any  of  his  stories,  a lady  remembers  that 
she  used  to  sit  on  his  knee  and  lean  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  while  by  the  hour 
he  would  fascinate  her  with  delightful 
legends,  much  more  wonderful  and 
beautiful  than  any  she  had  ever  read  in 
printed  books. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cheever,  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow and  Franklin  Pierce,  afterward 
President  of  the  United  States,  were  his 
classmates  in  college ; the  latter  was  his 
most  intimate  friend.  He  says  of  him- 
self : “ I was  an  idle  student,  negligent  of 
college  rules  and  old  Procrastean  details 
of  academic  life,  rather  choosing  to  nurse 
my  own  fancies  than  to  dig  into  Greek 
roots  and  be  numbered  among  the  learned 
Thebans.”  He  wrote  to  his  mother : 

I have  not  concluded  what  profession  I shall 
have.  The  being  of  a minister  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question.  I should  not  think  you  would  ever 
desire  me  to  choose  so  dull  a way  of  life.  Oh,  no, 
mother  ! I was  not  born  to  vegetate  forever  in  one 
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place,  and  to  live  and  die  as  calm  and  tranquil  as 
a puddle  of  water.  As  to  lawyers,  there  are  so 
many  of  them  already,  that  one-half  of  them  are  in 
a state  of  actual  starvation.  A physician  then 
seems  to  be  “ Hobson’s  choice  ; ” but  yet  I should 
not  like  to  live  by  the  diseases  and  infirmities  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  and  it  would  weigh  very  heavy 
upon  my  conscience  in  the  course  of  my  practice  if 
I should  chance  to  send  any  unlucky  patient  ad 
inferum , which,  being  interpreted,  is  to  the  realms 
below.  Oh,  that  I was  rich  enough  to  live  without 
a profession  ! What  do  you  think  of  my  becoming 
an  author  and  relying  for  support  upon  my  pen  ? 
Indeed,  I think  the  illegibility  of  my  handwriting 
is  very  author-like.  How  proud  you  would  feel  to 
see  my  works  praised  by  the  reviewers  as  equal  to 
the  proudest  productions  of  scribbling  John  Bulls  ! 
But  authors  are  always  poor  devils,  and  therefore 
Satan  may  take  them.  I am  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  honest  gentleman  in  ' Espriella’s  Let- 
ters : ’ 

“I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I stand  here, 

A-nursing  in  my  mind  what  garment  I shall  wear.” 

In  1837  Mr.  Hawthorne  published  the 
first,  and  in  1842  the  second  volume  of 
his  4 Twice  Told  Tales,’  so  named  be- 
cause they  had  previously  appeared  in 
the  periodicals.  Mr.  Longfellow  pro- 
nounced it  the  work  of  a man  of  genius 
and  of  a true  poet;  but  it  attracted  but 
little  attention  from  the  general  public. 
Discerning  readers,  however,  recognized 
the  supreme  beauty  in  the  new  writer,  and 
they  never  after  lost  sight  of  him. 

In  1838  Hawthorne  was  appointed  by 
George  Bancroft,  now  the  great  historian, 
and  then  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
to  the  place  of  weigher  and  gauger,  and 
he  performed  the  disagreeable  duties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  was  a great 
favorite  with  the  sailors.  Think  of  the 
great  romancer  working  with  all  his  might 
in  such  employment  ! But  we  remember 
that  Burns  had  similar  employment  in 
the  custom-house  at  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Field  says  when  there  was  a change  of 


politics  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
he  tried  to  have  the  author  of  the  ‘ Twice 
Told  Tales  ’ continued  in  office.  One 
pompous  little  gentleman  in  authority, 
after  hearing  my  appeal,  quite  astonished 
me  by  his  ignorance  of  the  claims  of  a 
literary  man  on  his  country  : “ Yes,  yes,” 
he  sarcastically  croaked  down  his  public, 
turtle-fed  throat,  “ I see  through  it  all ; I 
see  through  it ; this  Hawthorne  is  one  of 
them  ’ere  visionists,  and  we  don’t  want  no 
such  man  as  him  round.”  It  is  well  for 
him  and  the  world  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  hold  the  petty  office,  and  the  best  thing 
for  American  letters  that  could  possibly 
have  happened.  After  dismissal  from  the 
custom-house,  he  said  that  he  made 
an  investment  in  ink,  paper  and  steel  pens, 
opened  his  long  disused  writing-desk  and 
was  again  a literary  man,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  everything  was  for  the 
best.  “ I thought,”  said  he,  “ as  I was 
not  a politician,  my  own  prospect  of  re- 
taining office  was  better  than  were  those 
of  my  Democratic  brethren.  But  who 
can  see  an  inch  into  futurity  beyond  his 
nose  ? My  own  head  was  the  first  to  fall. 
The  moment  a man’s  head  drops  off  is 
seldom  or  never,  I am  inclined  to  think, 
precisely  the  most  agreeable  of  his  life.” 
The  real  human  being  all  this  time,  with 
his  head  safely  on  his  shoulders,  had 
brought  himself  to  the  comfortable  con- 
clusion that  everything  was  for  the  best. 

This  office  was  his  sole  support,  and 
now  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  author- 
ship for  his  livelihood.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
came  into  his  house,  after  he  had  been 
superseded  at  the  custom-house,  with  a 
humorous  smile  in  his  eyes,  and  said  : 
“ Well,  Sophie,  my  head  is  off,  so  I must 
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begin  to  write  a book ; but  what  puzzles 
me  is,  how  we  are  to  live  while  the  book 
is  writing.”  u0h,  wait  until  you  see  how 
economical  I have  been,”  replied  his 
wife.  Whereupon  she  unlocked  a drawer 
and  presented  to  her  astonished  husband 
a roll  of  bills  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  being  the  accumulation 
of  her  savings  out  of  the  money  he  had 
from  time  to  time  given  her  for  house- 
keeping. 

Hawthorne  married  Miss  Sophie  Pea- 
body, who  was  a remarkable  woman  and 
a great  help  in  every  way  to  him  ; he  could 
never  have  been  the  man  he  .was  without 
such  a companion  ; it  is  not  often  that 
two  such  poetic  temperaments  unite  their 
fortunes  for  life.  Miss  Peabody,  her  sis- 
ter, gives  an  interesting  account  of  their 
first  meeting.  The  Hawthornes  and  Pea- 
bodys  lived  near  to  each  other  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  The  former  lived  se- 
cluded, spending  most  of  their  time 
reading  and  in  solitary  walks.  Haw- 
thorne’s mother  was  a widow ; and  it  was 
considered,  at  that  time,  a mark  of  piety 
and  good  taste  for  a widow  to  withdraw 
herself  from  the  world.  Miss  Peabody 
says  : 

It  was  a difficult  matter  to  establish  visiting’  re- 
lations with  so  eccentric  a household.  After  two  or 
three  years  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  his  sister  called  on 
us.  It  was  in  the  evening  ; I was  alone  in  the  din- 
ing-room, but  Sophie,  who  was  still  an  invalid,  was 
in  her  chamber.  As  soon  as  I could  I ran  up-stairs 
to  her,  and  said,  “ Oh,  Sophie,  you  must  get  up  and 
dress  and  come  down  ; the  Hawthornes  are  here, 
and  you  never  saw  anything  so  splendid  as  he  is — 
he  is  handsomer  than  Lord  Byron.”  She  laughed, 
but  refused  to  come,  remarking  that  since  he  had 
called  once  he  would  call  again.  As  he  became  in- 
terested in  conversation,  his  sensitive  shyness  and 
his  nervousness  passed  away,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
outline  of  his  features,  the  pure  complexion,  the 
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wonderful  eyes,  like  mountain  lakes  reflecting  the 
sky,  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  * Twice  Told 
Tales.’  He  did  call  again,  as  Sophie  had  predicted, 
not  long  afterwards  ; and  this  time  she  came  down, 
in  her  simple  white  wrapper,  and  sat  on  the  sofa.  As  I 
said,  “ My  sister  Sophie,”  he  rose  and  looked  at  her 
intently — he  did  not  realize  how  intently.  As  he 
went  on  talking,  she  would  frequently  interrupt  a 
remark,  in  her  low,  sweet  voice.  Every  time  she  did 
so,  he  would  look  at  her  again,  with  the  same 
piercing,  indrawing  gaze.  I was  struck  with  it,  and 
thought,  what  if  he  should  fall  in  love  with  her  ; 
and  the  thought  troubled  me  ; for  she  had  often 
told  me  that  nothing  would  ever  tempt  her  to  marry 
and  inflict  on  her  husband  the  care  of  an  invalid. 
She  had  never  been  free  from  a terrible  headache 
from  her  infancy. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne,  in  telling  her  children, 
many  years  afterwards,  of  these  first 
meetings  with  their  father,  used  to  say 
that  his  presence,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, exercised  so  strong  a magnetic  at- 
traction upon  her,  that  instinctively,  and 
in  self-defense,  as  it  were,  she  drew  back 
and  repelled  him.  The  power  which  she 
felt  in  him  alarmed  her ; she  did  not  un- 
derstand what  it  meant,  and  was  only 
able  to  feel  that  she  must  resist.  By  de- 
grees, however,  her  resistance  was  over- 
come ; and  in  the  end  she  realized  that 
they  had  loved  each  other  at  first  sight. 
Hawthorne  wrote  to  her  sister,  “ She  is  a 
flower  to  be  worn  in  man’s  bosom,  but 
was  lent  from  Heaven  to  show  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  human  soul.”  At  another 
time  he  said  to  her  sister  Mary,  he  wished 
he  could  have  intercourse  with  some 
beautiful  children — beautiful  little  girls  ; 
he  did  not  care  for  boys.  Miss  Peabody 
said  to  Sophie,  “ What  a beautiful  smile 
he  has  ! ” You  know  in  ‘ Annie’s  Ramble  ’ 
he  says  that  if  there  is  anything  he  prides 
himself  upon,  it  is  on  having  a smile  that 
children  love.  Sophie  Peabody  was  Haw- 
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thorne’s  true  guardian  and  recreating 
angel.  The  acknowledgment  between 
them  of  their  mutual  love  took  place 
about  the  time  of  the  custom-house  ap- 
pointment, and  furnished  an  object  and  a 
spur  for  his  labors.  His  mother  opposed 
the  union.  She  could  never  endure  the 
thought  of  his  marrying  a woman  who 
was  a victim  of  constant  nervous  head- 
aches. She  consented  to  let  the  engage- 
ment continue  only  with  the  understanding 
that  she  should  recover  from  her  twenty 
years’  illness.  “ If  God  intends  us  to 
marry,”  she  said  to  him,  “He  will  let  me 
be  cured;  if  not,  it  will  be  a sign  that  it 
is  not  best.”  Miracle  or  not,  however, 
the  cure  was  actually  accomplished,  and 
the  two  were  united,  and  the  lovers  were 
justified  in  believing  that  love  himself  was 
the  physician.  His  mother  said  to  him, 
“Sophie  Peabody  is  the  wife  of  all  others 
whom  I would  have  chosen  for  you.” 

Someone  says,  “ What  a high  con- 
trast the  lives  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  Sophie  Peabody  present  to  those  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  Jane  Welch  ! ” If  one 
does  not  think  that  genius  is  compatible 
with  domestic  bliss,  let  him  study  the  life 
of  Hawthorne.  Here  is  one  of  his  love- 
letters  : 

Dearest — I wish  I had  the  gift  of  making 
rhymes,  for  methinks  there  is  poetry  in  my  head 
and  heart  since  I have  been  in  love  with  you. 
You  are  a poem.  Of  what  sort  then  ? Epic  ? 
Mercy  on  me,  no.  A sonnet?  No.  For  that  is 
too  labored  and  artificial.  You  are  a sort  of  sweet, 
simple,  gay,  pathetic  ballad,  where  nature  is  sing- 
ing sometimes  with  tears,  sometimes  with  smiles,  and 
sometimes  intermingled  smiles  and  tears. 

In  1846  he  published  ‘ Mosses  From  an 
Old  Manse,’  a second  collection  of  his 
magazine  papers.  In  this  book  he  gives 


delightful  glimpses  of  his  personal  history. 
In  1843  he  went  to  reside  in  the  pleasant 
village  of  Concord,  in  the  old  manse, 
which  had  never  been  profaned  by  a lay 
occupant  until  he  entered  it  as  his  home. 
In  the  introduction  of  ‘ Mosses  From  the 
Old  Manse,’  he  says  : 

A priest  had  built  it ; a priest  had  succeeded  to  it ; 
other  priestly  men,  from  time  to  time,  had  dwelt  in 
it ; and  children,  born  in  its  chambers,  had  grown 
up  to  assume  the  priestly  character.  It  was  awful 
to  reflect  how  many  sermons  must  have  been  written 
there.  The  latest  inhabitant  alone — he  by  whose 
translation  to  paradise  the  dwelling  was  left  vacant 
— had  penned  nearly  three  thousand  discourses,  be- 
sides the  better,  if  not  the  greater  number,  that 
gushed  living  from  his  lips.  How  often,  no  doubt, 
had  he  paced  to  and  fro  along  the  avenue,  attuning 
his  meditations  to  the  sighs  and  gentle  murmurs 
and  deep  and  solemn  peals  of  the  wind  among  the 
lofty  tops  of  the  trees  ! In  that  variety  of  natural 
utterances,  he  could  find  something  accordant  with 
every  passage  of  his  sermon,  were  it  of  tenderness 
or  reverential  fear.  The  boughs  over  my  head 
seemed  shadowy  with  solemn  thoughts,  as  well  as 
with  rustling  leaves.  I took  shame  to  myself  for 
having  been  so  long  a writer  of  idle  stories,  and 
ventured  to  hope  that  wisdom  would  descend  upon 
me  with  the  falling  leaves  of  the  avenue  ; and  that  I 
should  light  upon  an  intellectual  treasure  in  the  old 
manse,  well  worth  those  hoards  of  long-hidden  gold 
which  people  seek  for  in  moss-grown  houses.  Pro- 
found treatises  of  morality ; a layman’s  unprofes- 
sional, and  therefore  unprejudiced  views  of  religion  ; 
histories  (such  as  Bancroft  might  have  written,  had 
he  taken  up  his  abode  here,  as  he  once  purposed), 
bright  with  picture,  gleaming  over  a depth  of 
philosophic  thought — these  were  the  works  that 
might  fitly  have  flowed  from  such  a retirement. 
In  the  humblest  event,  I resolved  at  least  to  achieve  a 
novel  that  should  evolve  some  deep  lesson,  and  should 
possess  physical  substance  enough  to  stand  alone. 
In  furtherance  of  my  design,  and  as  if  to  leave  me 
no  pretext  for  not  fulfilling  it,  there  was,  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  the  most  delightful  little  nook  of  a 
study  that  ever  afforded  its  snug  seclusion  to  a scholar. 
It  was  here  that  Emerson  wrote  ‘ Nature  ; ’ for  he 
was  then  an  inhabitant  of  the  manse,  and  used  to 
watch  the  Assyrian  dawn  and  Paphian  sunset  and 
moonrise,  from  the  summit  of  our  eastern  hill. 
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When  I first  saw  the  room,  its  walls  were  blackened 
with  the  smoke  of  unnumbered  years,  and  made  still 
blacker  by  the  grim  prints  of  puritan  ministers  that 
hung  around.  These  worthies  looked  strangely 
like  bad  angels,  or,  at  least,  like  men  who  had 
wrestled  so  continually  and  so  sternly  with  the 
devil,  that  somewhat  of  his  sooty  fierceness  had  been 
imparted  to  their  own  visages.  They  had  all  van- 
ished now;  a cheerful  coat  of  paint,  and  golden- 
tinted  paper-hangings,  lighted  up  the  small 
apartment ; while  the  shadow  of  a willow-tree,  that 
swept  against  the  overhanging  eaves,  attempered 
the  cheery  western  sunshine.  In  place  of  the  grim 
prints  there  was  the  sweet  and  lovely  head  of  one  of 
Raphael’s  Madonnas,  and  two  pleasant  little  pic- 
tures of  the  Lake  of  Como.  The  only  other  dec- 
orations were  a purple  vase  of  flowers,  always  fresh, 
and  a bronze  one  containing  graceful  ferns.  My 
books  (few,  and  by  no  means  choice,  for  they  were 
chiefly  such  waifs  as  chance  had  thrown  in  my  way) 
stood  in  order  about  the  room,  seldom  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

In  his  home  at  Concord,  thus  happily 
described,  in  the  midst  of  a few  con- 
genial friends,  Hawthorne  passed  three 
years ; and  “ in  a spot  so  sheltered  from 
the  turmoil  of  life’s  ocean,”  he  says, 
“ three  years  hasten  away  with  a noiseless 
flight,  as  the  breezy  sunshine  chases  the 
cloud-shadows  across  the  depths  of  a still 
valley.”  But  at  length  his  repose  was 
invaded  by  that  “ spirit  of  improvement  ” 
which  is  so  constantly  marring  the  happi- 
ness of  quiet-loving  people,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  look  out  for  another  resi- 
dence. 

Now  came  hints,  growing  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct, that  the  owner  of  the  old  house  was  pining  for 
his  native  air.  Carpenters  next  appeared,  making  a 
tremendous  racket  among  the  outbuildings,  strew- 
ing the  green  grass  with  pine  shavings  and  chips  of 
chestnut  joists,  and  vexing  the  whole  antiquity  of  the 
place  with  their  discordant  renovations.  Soon, 
moreover,  they  divested  our  abode  of  the  veil  of 
woodbine  which  had  crept  over  a large  portion  of 
its  southern  face.  All  the  aged  mosses  were  cleared 
unsparingly  away;  and  there  were  horrible  whispers 
about  brushing  up  the  external  walls  with  a coat  of 
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paint— a purpose  as  little  to  my  taste  as  might  be 
that  of  rouging  the  venerable  cheeks  of  one’s  grand- 
mother. But  the  hand  that  renovates  is  always  more 
sacrilegious  than  that  which  destroys.  In  fine,  we 
gathered  up  our  household  goods,  drank  a farewell 
cup  of  tea  in  our  pleasant  little  breakfast-room — 
delicately  fragrant  tea,  an  unpurchasable  luxury,  one 
of  the  many  angel-gifts  that  had  fallen  like  dew  upon 
us — and  passed  forth  between  the  tall  stone  gate- 
posts, as  uncertain  as  the  wandering  Arabs  where 
our  tent  might  next  be  pitched.  Providence  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and — an  oddity  of  dispensation 
which,  I trust,  there  is  no  irreverence  in  smiling 
at — has  led  me,  as  the  newspapers  announce 
while  I am  writing,  from  the  old  manse  into  a 
custom-house  ! As  a story-teller  I have  often  con- 
trived strange  vicissitudes  for  my  imaginary  person- 
ages, but  none  like  this.  The  treasure  of  intellect- 
ual gold,  which  I hoped  to  find  in  our  secluded 
dwelling,  had  never  come  to  light.  No  profound 
treatise  of  ethics — no  philosophic  history — no  novel, 
even,  that  could  stand  unsupported  on  its  edges — 
all  that  I had  to  show,  as  a man  of  letters,  were 
these  few  tales  and  essays,  which  had  blossomed  out 
like  flowers  in  the  calm  summer  of  my  heart  and  mind. 

When  he  was  turned  out  of  office  in 
1841,  he  went  to  live  at  Brook  farm,  a 
sort  of  Foureite  community.  Ripley 
originated  this  transcendental  and  social- 
istic community,  and  Dana,  Dwight, 
Channing,  Parker  and  other  literary  men 
supported  it  as  well  as  Hawthorne.  His 
experience  there  was  not  a success,  and 
he  wrote  afterward,  the  chief  advantage  it 
brought  him  was,  that  it  taught  him  how 
to  plant  corn  and  squashes,  and  buy  and 
sell  at  the  produce  market;  and  that  it 
provided  him  with  an  invaluable  back- 
ground for  his  ‘ Blithedale  Romance.’ 
All  the  money  he  had  saved  in  the  cus- 
tom-house he  sunk  in  this  community. 
He  said  of  Brook  farm  : “ The  self-con- 
scious philanthropist ; the  high-spirited 
woman  bruising  herself  against  the  nar- 
row limitations  of  her  sex  ; the  weakly 
maiden  whose  tremulous  nerves  endow 
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her  with  syballine  attributes  ; the  minor  Brook  farm,  but  by  some  accident  neves* 
poet  beginning  life  with  strenuous  aspira-  appeared  there.” 
tions  which  die  out  with  his  youthful 

fervor — all  these  might  be  looked  for  at  Francis  C.  Sessions. 


THE  FIRST  TEACHER  IN  MINNESOTA. 


Since  the  article  published  in  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History,  in 
January,  about  the  first  teacher  in  Minne- 
sota, I have  received  from  an  old  friend 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mr.  Prosper  M.  Wet- 
more,  a volume  written  by  Miss  Harriet 
E.  Bishop,  the  teacher,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Sheldon,  Blakeman  & Co.,  New 
York,  1857,  entitled  ‘A  Floral  Home,  or 
First  Years  in  Minnesota.’  This  is  an 
interesting  volume,  and  tells  of  small 
beginnings  and  “ the  day  of  small  things  ” 
in  that  now  marvelous  state. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  her  book  Miss 
Bishop,  I think,  truly  says : 

Had  the  same  Providence  which  wafted  the  May- 
flower to  Plymouth  rock  directed  its  course  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  thence  up  the  windings  of 
the  Mississippi  into  the  regions  of  vast  prairies  and 
natural  gardens,  the  forests  of  New  England  would 
be  still  standing,  and  no  cities,  mighty  in  influence, 
would  have  risen  from  their  fall.  The  red  man 
would  still  lurk  in  the  dark  recesses  of  those  forests, 
pursuing  his  game  without  fear  of  molestation,  and 
the  smoke  of  his  wigwam  and  council  fires  would 
ascend  from  the  ground  where  his  fathers  had  dwelt 
and  held  their  council. 

I can  but  believe  this  is  literally  true. 
No  emigrants  would  have  ever  gone  from 
the  rich  lands  of  the  south,  or  from  the 
fertile  and  productive  prairies  of  the  west, 
to  the  cold,  inhospitable,  icy  and  rugged 
climate  and  generally  sterile,  rocky  and 
unproductive  soil  of  New  England.  It 


would  today  have  been  the  hunting- 
ground  of  the  red  man  instead  of  the 
work-shop  and  the  pleasure-ground  of 
the  Union. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  have  been 
four  great  events  in  human  history  : The 
exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  the  going  of 
Luther  to  the  Diet  at  Worms  and  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower , 
at  Plymouth.  How  far-reaching  and 
eternal  the  influences  of  these  four  events 
or  advents  upon  human  history  have  been 
and  are  to  be  ! 

The  advent  of  Miss  Harriet  E.  Bishop, 
a young  New  England  woman,  with  faith 
for  her  guide  and  in  God  her  trust,  was 
only  another  and  less  important  event  in 
our  history,  whose  influence  will  reach 
through  all  time.  Prairie  du  Chien,  on 
the  Father  of  Waters,  was  settled  by  a 
few  French  traders  the  same  year  that 
William  Penn  and  his  followers  landed  and 
commenced  a settlement  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  traders  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
were  of  a different  faith  from  the  settlers 
at  Philadelphia.  The  one  acknowledged 
obedience  to  Rome  *in  all  things, 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ; the  Friends 
acknowledged  allegiance  only  to  the 
“King  of  kings.”  The  one  made 
converts  ; the  other  built  school-houses, 
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disseminated  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible 
and  established  colleges.  The  one  was 
content  with  darkness ; the  other  loved 
light.  What  was  the  result  ? Miss 
Bishop  did  more  for  common  education 
in  two  months  on  the  Mississippi  than 
the  French  Catholics  had  done  in  two 
centuries  ! 

How  truly  Miss  Bishop  estimated  the 
character  and  valued  the  part  that  woman 
was  to  perform  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  society,  let  this  extract  from  her  pen 
witness  : 

Women,  in  all  states  of  society  and  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  have  had  a part  to  perform,  an  all-im- 
portant part,  known  only  in  its  results. 

Those  who  were  earliest  in  Minnesota  and  who  lived 
more  in  the  future  than  the  present,  were  indeed 
blessings  to  their  companions.  Even  since  the 
writer’s  introduction  into  the  territory  it  has  been 
said  most  emphatically  that  a “unit  added  to  the 
female  population  was  virtually  of  more  importance 
than  a whole  cargo  of  the  sterner  sex.” 

AT  WORK. 

Upon  a commanding  bluff  of  the  Mississippi, 
scattered  here  and  there,  Were  some  half-dozen  de- 
cayed and  decaying  log  hovels,  chinked  with  mud, 
and  every  way  of  the  meanest  appearance.  . . . 

They  were  low  French  and  half-breeds.  . . . 

The  appellation  of  “ Pig’s  Eye  ” had  been  given  to 
the  settlement,  in  honor  of  an  important  citizen  with 
one  eye.  . . . Recently  a christening  service 

dignified  the  settlement  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul. 
. . . During  my  first  journeyings  westward  I was 

frequently  advised  to  retrace  my  steps,  as  “ dangers 
and  perhaps  cruel  death”  awaited  my  debut  among 
the  bloody  Indians.  One  individual,  en  route  east 
from  a visit  to  the  Falls  of  St.*  Anthony,  knew, 
positively,  there  was  no  such  place  as  St.  Paul. 
There  was,  he  said,  a miserable  little  trading-post 
called  “ Pig’s  Eye,”  but  no  white  woman  could  live 
there. 

The  journeyings  of  Miss  Bishop  from 
Cleveland  to  St.  Paul,  by  stage,  by  rail- 
road, by  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  by  canoe  seventeen  hundred 


miles  ; her  many  adventures  ; her  determi- 
nation to  accomplish  her  one  purpose  in 
the  far  northwest — establish  a com- 
mon school  for  the  education  of  all  chil- 
dren ; her  reception  by  the  missionary  and 
Indian  men,  women  and  children  in  their 
paint  and  grease  and  dirt ; the  advice  of 
the  captain  of  a little  steamer,  “ to  kiss  all 
the  papooses  and  thereby  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians,”  “and  not  to 
let  them  scalp  me ; ” her  landing  where 
her  life  work  was  to  commence  amidst 
doubt  and  darkness,  but  her  heroic  trust 
in  the  brightness  of  the  unshadowed 
future  ; her  first  Sabbath  in  her  new  home  ; 
the  thoughts  of  friends  far  towards  the 
“ rising  sun  ” in  their  houses  of  worship, 
but  with  no  desire  to  return ; happy  in 
the  rugged  path  she  had  chosen,  and  feel- 
ing that  an  “ unseen  hand  ” was  leading 
her  in  the  path  of  duty,  are  all  described 
with  graphic  power  and  full  of  intense 
interest. 

Of  the  Indian,  as  she  saw  him,  she 
says  : 

Instinct,  more  than  reason,  is  the  guide  of  the  red 
man.  He  repudiates  improvement  and  despises 
manual  labor.  . . . The  blanket,  as  worn  by 

the  Indian,  is  a formidable  barrier  to  his  advance  in 
arts  or  agriculture.  When  this  is  forever  dispensed 
with,  then  his  hands  will  be  free  to  grasp  the 
mechanic’s  tools  or  guide  the  plow*. 

There  are  whole  volumes  of  important 
truths  in  these  words  of  the  Yankee  girl. 
“ A man  who  wears  a blanket  ” can  never 
become  a farmer,  a mechanic  or  a good 
workman  at  anything.  Take  off  the  Indian’s 
blanket,  give  him  some  land,  a team,  a 
plow  and  a hoe,  and  make  him  “root  hog 
or  die.”  He  has  been  fed  and  blanketed  as 
a loafer  too  long.  He  has  no  more  right 
to  the  land  over  which  he  roams  for  game 
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than  the  horse,  the  deer,  the  buffalo  and 
the  bear.  “ In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread.” 

Entering  upon  duty,  all  things  were 
now  ready  at  St.  Paul. 

Day  had  dawned  in  the  natural  world,  but  in  my 
life,  the  dreams  and  yearnings  of  my  childhood  had 
now  reached  the  dawn  of  fruition,  and  hope  was 
by  my  side  to  tell  of  coming  scenes.  . . . The 

youthful  crowd  welcomed  me  to  their  homes  and 
hearts.  Nor  were  my  emotions  less  pleasing  when  I 
“learned  to  stoop,"  and  entered  that  memorable 
mud-walled  log  hovel,  a primitive  blacksmith  shop, 
where  the  young  minds  were  to  receive  impressions 
for  immortality.  . . . Some  wooden  pins  had 

be«n  driven  into  the  logs,  across  which  rough  boards 
were  placed  for  seats.  The  luxury  of  a chair  was 
awarded  to  the  teacher.  A cross-legged  table  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  loose  floor.  . . . Soon  all 

was  bright  and  joyous.  Fragrant  evergreens  con- 
cealed the  rude  walls  with  their  mud  chinkings,  and 
even  the  bark  roof.  A hen,  unwilling  to  relinquish 
her  claim,  daily  placed  a token  of  her  industry  in  the 
corner,  and  made  all  merry  with  her  loud  cackle. 
Snakes  sometimes  obtruded  their  heads  through  the 
floor  : rats  looked  in  at  the  open  door,  and  dark 
faces  were  continually  at  the  windows. 

This  was  the  first  public  school  in  the 
territory  of  Minnesota,  and  this  the  log- 
house  and  room  in  which  the  first  com- 
mon school  was  taught  by  the  first 
teacher,  Miss  Harriet  E.  Bishop,  July, 
1847.  At  the  commencement  of  her 
labor  of  love,  she  says  : 

Why  should  I pine  for  halls  of  science  and  lit- 
erature, when  such  glorious  privileges  were  mine — 
when  to  my  weak  hand  was  accorded  the  work  of 
rearing  the  fabric  of  educational  interests  in  the  un- 
organized territory,  of  establishing  the  first  citizen 
school  within  its  undefined  limits. 

On  the  Sabbath  following,  July  25, 1847, 
Miss  Bishop,  single-handed,  established  the 
first  Sunday-school  in  Minnesota.  There 
were  seven  scholars — three  white  children 
and  four  half-breeds — and  one  visitor,  a 
half-breed  woman.  Says  another  writer: 


Through  the  personal  efforts  of  Miss  Bishop,  by 
walking  nearly  a mile  every  Sabbath  morning  during 
the  winter  to  the  little  building,  made  a fire  and 
waited  for  the  half-frozen  little  ones  to  come  to  the 
Sunday-school.  She  kept  up  the  school,  without 
fee  or  reward,  for  a year,  unassisted,  in  an  almost 
wilderness. 

During  the  first  year,  the  first  school- 
house  had  been  built,  and  the  very  few 
emigrants  had  become  interested  in  hav- 
ing their  children  taught,  and  Miss  Bishop 
writes  : 

Not  the  shadow  of  a “ cloud  as  big  as  a man's 
hand  ” fell  upon  my  heart,  however  dark  my  path. 
Sickness  prostrated ; but  kind  hands  smoothed  the 
pillow,  leaving  no  actual  want  unsupplied. 

There  was  a ludicrous  as  well  as  seri- 
ous side  to  life  in  the  new  settlement. 
Miss  Bishop  gives  an  amusing  description 
of  an  offer  of  marriage  from  an  “ Indian 
brave”  in  St.  Paul.  He  was  gotten  up  in 
the  most  approved  style,  regardless  of 
expense — calico  shirt,  cloth  leggins, 
breechlet  and  blanket,  huge  brass  bracelet, 
scoured  to  an  unwonted  brightness,  bear’s 
claw,  silver  ear-drops,  finger  rings,  wam- 
pum about  his  neck,  etc.,  etc.  After 
smoking  a highly  ornamented  pipe  and 
passing  it  around,  he  talked  in  unknown 
tongue.  But  a good  woman  came  to  the 
rescue.  He  said:  “ Say  to  ‘ Woa-wau- 

pa  Wa-ma-da-ka  ’ that  she  must  be  my 
wife.”  In  vain  it  was  urged  that  he  had 
one  wife.  He  promised  that  she  should 
have  the  best  .corner  of  the  lodge  ; the 
dark  squaw  should  pack  the  wood  and 
water,  plant  and  hoe  the  corn — white 
squaw  ride  by  my  side — dark  squaw  carry 
the  game,  set  the  “ tepee,”  cook  the  food, 
hush  the  papoose,  and  white  squaw  eat 
with  me.  “ I was  incorrigible.  He  wound 
up  in  pressing  his  suit  by  ‘ begging  a dol- 
lar to  buy  a new  shirt.’  The  next  time  I 
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saw  him,  Osceola  was  howling  in  loath- 
some drunkenness.  After  this  he  fre- 
quently expressed  his  contempt  for  squaws, 
and  white  squaws  in  particular.”  He  took 
his  departure  some  six  years  after  with  his 
tribe  toward  the  “ Setting  Sun.” 

If  time  and  space  would  admit,  I should 
like  to  follow  the  narrative  of  Miss  Bishop 
of  the  building  of  the  first  school-house, 
for  school,  for  court-house,  for  church, 
occasional  lectures,  elections,  and  all  pub- 
lic gatherings ; and  an  expenditure  of  three 
hundred  dollars  for  a building  twenty- 
five  by  thirty  feet  would  be  all  that  would 
be  needed  for  at  least  ten  years. 

Just  one  year  from  my  arrival,  the  building  was 
declared  “ finished,”  and  I was  on  the  bed  of  linger- 
ing sickness.  A few  weeks  of  careful  nursing  at  the 
mission  below  St.  Paul,  and  a trip  to  Galena,  fitted 
me  to  return  in  comparative  health  to  my  home  and 
labors,  where  I found  valuable  acquisitions  to  our 
society,  and  with  double  zest,  I entered  upon  my 
duties  in  the  new  school-room. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847  St.  Paul  had 
increased  from  three  to  six  families.  What 
an  important  part  woman  has  acted  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life ! In  the  first  school-house 
built  at  St.  Paul,  Miss  Bishop  tells  us  that 
the  first  payment  for  the  lumber  was  made 
with  money  earned  with  the  needle  by 
the  ladies  of  the  “ St.  PauL  Circle  of  In- 
dustry.” In  1848  Miss  Amanda  Hos- 
ford  from  Wisconsin,  and  in  1849  Miss 
Mary  A.  Scofield,  were  teachers  in  the  new 
territory,  to  whom  Miss  Bishop  pays  com- 
pliments. 

Miss  Bishop  tells  us  at  a very  early  day 
“the  worm  of  the  still”  was  doing  its 
work  of  death.  The  first  victim  was  a 
woman,  a mother,  who  died  of  delirium 
tremens.  The  next,  an  Indian,  stabbed  in 
a drunken  affray.  The  third,  an  Indian, 


murdered  at  the  door  of  a dying  woman. 
The  fourth,  a young  man,  gentlemanly, 
affable  and  intelligent,  of  fine  address, 
frozen  to  death  on  the  open  prairie,  where 
he  wandered  when  under  the  influence  of 
“ fire-water.”  This  last  sad  death  moved 
the  people,  and  a “ Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety” was  formed  March  9,  1848.  The 
first  temperance  address  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Gear,  chaplain  of  the  garrison,  thirty  sig- 
natures to  the  pledge.  Then  the  cry  was 
in  a few  months  raised,  “ We  must  have 
the  Maine  law.”  On  the  first  day  of 
April,  1851,  it  was  carried  by  the  people 
at  the  polls  ! And  then  the  law  was  re- 
pealed, and  rum  was  master.  Miss  Bishop 
says  on  the  night  of  the  repeal  a large  bell 
was  mounted  on  wheels  and  paraded 
through  the  streets,  the  followers  shouting 
death  to  temperance  principles.  Then 
was  wanted  a Catholic,  Bishop  Ireland,  to 
wage  war  against  the  “ saloons,”  as  he  is 
doing  now  in  Minnesota.  The  Father 
Mathew  of  the  west ! Heaven  bless  him 
in  his  labor  of  love  ! 

This  fact,  stated  by  Miss  Bishop,  will 
show  how  far  away  she  drifted  from  civili- 
zation in  1847.  She  says  for  five  months 
after  she  went  to  St.  Paul,  she  never  heard 
a sermon,  and  the  only  voice  heard  in 
prayer  to  “ Our  Father  in  Heaven  ” was 
her  own  in  the  meetings  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  How  many  heroines  have  there 
been,  and  are,  without  fame  in  this  world, 
who  deserve  riches  in  that  “ Temple  that 
Shines  Afar!”  They  have  no  memorable 
tablets,  no  statues  here,  but  they 
“ Have  raised  monuments  above  the  stars, 

Souls  led  by  their  efforts  and  their  prayers  to  God.” 

Miss  Bishop  in  her  book  gives  much 
credit  and  speaks  in  terms  of  praise  of  the 
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early  missionaries  and  their  wives,  and  the 
first  teachers,  women  and  men,  who  lo- 
cated and  labored  in  all  good  work  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  She  lived  to  see  the 
fruit  of  her  labors,  to  see  “ the  wilderness 
blossom  like  the  rose”  and  the  “ little  one 
become  a great  one.”  There  must  be 


people  in  St.  Paul  who  remember  her 
with  feelings  of  affection  and  respect. 

Mr.  Wetmore  writes  me,  he  heard  that 
Miss  Bishop  married  a Baptist  minister, 
and  died  some  two  years  ago.  Blessed 
be  her  memory  ! 

James  A.  Briggs. 


DOLLY  MADISON. 


It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  glorify 
the  women  of  our  Colonial,  Revolutionary 
and  early  National  eras,  but  this  fashion 
has  been  followed  in  a general  and  some- 
what indiscriminate  recognition  of  the 
courage,  endurance  and  noble  sympathy 
of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  our  fore: 
fathers,  rather  than  in  appreciative  memo- 
rials of  the  lives  of  those  most  worthy  to 
be  remembered.  Romance  and  anecdote 
have  preserved  a few  names  from  the 
early  days  of  the  colonies  ; Martha  Wash- 
ington and  Abigail  Adams  may  even  be 
said  to  live  as  real  characters  in  history; 
but  there  are  few  others  that  preserve  more 
than  a shadowy  semblance  of  reality  as 
they  pass  across  the  stage  of  history. 
Very  recently  a number  of  efforts  have 
been  made  to  rescue  some  of  the  once 
famous  women  of  America  from  oblivion. 
Among  these  the  ‘ Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Dolly  Madison  ’ * deserves  honorable 
mention,  for  although  the  editorial  work 
has  not  been  done  in  an  entirely  praise- 
worthy manner,  the  letters  of  the  sprightly 
wife  of  our  scholar  President,  which  this 

*'  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Dolly  Madison,  Wife 
of  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States.’ 
By  her  grandniece. 


little  book  contains,  change  the  cold  out- 
lines of  Mrs.  Madison’s  historical  portrait 
into  a living  and  most  delightful  likeness. 
Theappreciative,but  unsatisfactory  sketch, 
published  more  than  fifty  years  ago  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,!  was  long  the 
best  account,  among  the  too  meagre 
records  of  her  life. 

And  yet,  naturally,  she  was  a character 
calculated  to  retain  the  loving  remem- 
brance of  her  own  generation,  and  to  win 
the  retrospective  love  of  posterity;  and 
the  circumstances  of  her  life  would  seem 
to  claim  for  her  posthumous  fame.  The 
three  great  Democratic  statesmen-Presi- 
dents,  who  filled  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  have  retained  the  admiration  of 
the  people  and  have  always  been  the 
special  idols  of  the  south.  And  though 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  undisputed  chief, 
Mr.  Madison  was  more  widely  honored 
and  beloved  ; and  if  the  former  justified 
his  views  to  the  country  by  the  success  of 
his  administration,  the  latter,  inheriting  all 
that  success,  gave  it  a more  catholic  ap- 
plication by  the  more  compromising  char- 
acter of  his  policy  and  the  liberality  of  his 


+The  National  Portrait  Gallery,  VoL  III.,  1836. 
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nature.  Madison,  the  scholar  and  gentle- 
man of  culture,  became  a great  public 
man  and  a statesman,  but  he  never  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  of  a successful  politi- 
cian. His  delicate  health,  his  retiring 
manners  and  his  content  with  the  second 
place  prevented  his  attaining  that  char- 
acter which,  if  not  admirable  in  itself,  has 
yet  been  proved  by  the  example  of  his 
predecessor  to  be  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  true  statesmanship.  It  was 
the  fiat  of  his  chief  which  raised  him  to 
power ; the  nobility  of  his  character  did 
much  to  maintain  him  in  his  lofty  station, 
but  one  need  not  have  very  acute  eyes  to 
read  the  fine  lines  of  the  wife’s  influence 
between  the  bold  lines  of  the  husband’s 
career.  It  is  as  trite  as  it  is  true,  that  a 
politician’s  wife  may  make  or  mar  her 
husband’s  fortune.  Shrink  as  we  will 
from  associating  the  name  of  politician 
with  the  names  of  our  honored  Presidents 
of  the  semi-heroic  period,  such  they  were, 
and  Mr.  Madison,  at  least,  owed  much  to 
the  tact  and  political  genius  of  his  wife. 
For  his  sake  then,  as  well  as  her  own,  her 
claim  to  be  remembered  bv  posterity  pre- 
sents itself. 

Mr.  Madison  was  forty-three  years  of 
age,  and  already  famous  and  a prominent 
figure  in  congress,  when,  in  1794,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  pretty  widow  Todd  and 
craved  an  introduction.  She  was  only 
two-and-twenty,  having  been  born  in 
North  Carolina  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
May,  1772,  and  very  pretty  and  light- 
hearted. sThe  courtly  Burr  was  chosen  as 
the  bearer  of  the  request  for  a^presentation, 
and  the  evidently  flattered  Dulcinea  sends 
off  a missive  to  a friend  asking  for  rein- 
forcements for  the  evening’s  engagement : 

2 


“ Dear  friend,”  she  says,  in  her  quaint, 
sweet,  Quaker  speech,  “ thou  must  come 
to  me  ; Aaron  Burr  says  that  the  ‘ great 
little  Madison  ’ has  asked  to  be  brought 
to  see  me  this  evening.”  “Dressed  in  a 
mulberry-colored  satin,  with  a silk  tulle 
kerchief  over  her  neck,  and  on  her  head 
an  exquisitely  dainty  little  cap,  from 
which  an  occasional  uncropped  curl  ” 
escaped,  she  met  the  grave  and  studious 
Madison  and  took  his  rather  unemotional 
heart  by  storm. 

Mrs.  Todd’s  parents  were  Virginia 
Quakers.  Her  father,  John  Payne,  left 
the  old  dominion  when  she  was  still  a 
child  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  hav- 
ing become  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of 
slave-holding  and  freed  his  slaves,  without 
whom  life  in  Virginia  was  impracticable 
in  his  wealthy  station.  Dolly  Payne  grew 
up  pretty,  wealthy  and  wise,  greatly  ad- 
mired and  much  beloved,  if  sometimes  a 
little  too  vivacious  and  fond  of  gaiety 
for  her  stricter  Quaker  friends.  But  after 
a time  her  father  failed,  and  it  may  have 
been  this  that  caused  her  to  tell  the  rich 
and  handsome  John  Todd,  when  he 
courted  her,  that  “ she  never  meant  to 
marry  ; ” for  in  high-strung  natures  like 
hers,  pride  does  not  follow  when  money 
takes  wings  to  itself.  Whatever  may  have 
prompted  the  time-honored  plea  of  delay- 
ing maidens  in  her  case,  John  Todd  was 
too  wise  a man  to  heed  it,  and,  after  all, 
the  self-dedicated  spinster  was  only  eight- 
een when  she  forgot  her  vow  and  became 
Mrs.  Todd.  Three  brief  years  of  married 
life,  which  were  blessed  by  two  children, 
brought  the  young  couple  to  the  awful 
autumn  of  1793,  when  the  yellow  fever 
reigned  in  Philadelphia,  The  ravages  of 
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the  pestilence  were  fearful,  and  ere  the 
autumnal  frosts  had  purified  the  poisonous 
air,  the  young  husband  and  one  child  had 
fallen  a victim  to  the  dread  disease, 
while  the  widowed  and  bereaved  mother 
was  only  very  slowly  won  back  to  life  and 
health. 

Mrs.  Todd’s  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
light  and  brave  heart  to  have  rallied  from 
such  a blow.  It  was  the  refining  fire  that 
was  to  prepare  her  for  the  long  and  useful 
life  that  lay  before  her;  it  did  not  destroy 
the  joyousness  of  her  nature,  but  only 
deepened  and  ennobled  it. 

Such  was  the  woman  who  so  speedily 
took  Mr.  Madison  captive.  Nor  was  she 
obdurate.  The  wooing  was  brief,  and  the 
wedding  took  place  at  Harewood  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  home  of  Mrs.  Todd’s  younger 
sister,  Mrs.  George  Steptoe  Washington, 
on  September  15,  1794. 

Thenceforth  till  the  close  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son’s Presidential  service  in  March,  1817, 
she  lived  in  a public  station,  either  in 
Virginia  or  the  National  capital,  which 
was  Philadelphia  till  Jefferson’s  inaugura- 
tion. Mrs.  Madison  now  thought  it  her 
duty  to  mingle  with  the  social  life  of  the 
capitals,  in  order  to  further  rather  than 
retard  her  husband’s  interests,  and  grad- 
ually abandoned  her  Quaker  habits  of  life  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  seems 
to  have  taken  to  the  new  life  very  kindly, 
and  it  may  be  more  than  half  suspected 
that  the  vanities  of  social  life  had  sorely 
tempted  her  long  before.  It  has  even  been 
hinted  that  the  pretty  little  Quaker  cap, 
to  which  she  long  clung,  was  dear  to  her 
soul,  less  as  a link  that  bound  her  to  the 
demure  past,  which  she  shrank  from 
severing,  than  because  it  was  exceedingly 


becoming.  As  late  as  1805  she  writes  to 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Richard  Cutts,  from  Phil- 
adelphia, where  she  was  under  the  care  of 
the  famous  Dr.  Philip  Physick  and  unable 
to  leave  her  room  : “I  have  the  world  to 

see,  and  many  invitations  to  the  houses  of 
the  gentry,  but  withstand  all  to  be  at  ease 
here.  I have  not  seen  where  I am  yet, 
and  the  longer  I stay,  the  less  do  the  van- 
ities tempt  me,  though,  as  you  know,  I 
usually  like  the  routs  all  too  well.  . . . 

I have  had  a lecture  from  S.  L.  on  seeing 
too  much  company,  and  it  brought  to  rny 
mind  the  time  when  our  society  used  to 
control  me  entirely  and  debar  me  from 
so  many  advantages  and  pleasures  ; even 
now  I feel  my  ancient  terror  revive  in  a 
great  degree.” 

Indeed,  we  find  the  tender  solicitude  of 
her  Quaker  friends  following  her  all  her 
early  life.  She  had  wholly  won  their 
hearts,  and  as  her  worldly  station  rose  step 
by  step,  they  watched  with  godly  anxiety, 
lest  the  example  she  set  should  be  evil 
rather  than  good.  Though  she  had  a 
genius  for  social  life  and  enjoyed  it 
heartily,  she  was  never  what  we  would  call 
a fashionable  woman.  And,  after  years  of 
loving  anxieties,  the  Friends  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  she  had  done  nothing 
they  could  ' condemn,  adding  sometimes, 
however,  the  saving  clause,  to  justify  them- 
selves, that  she  had  perhaps  enjoyed  a 
little  too  much  the  vanities  of  the  world. 
Her  blithe  heart  and  light  spirits  were 
precious  gifts,  by  which  she  cheered  and 
encouraged  her  delicate  husband,  ad- 
vanced his  interests  and  made  smooth  his 
declining  years.  Could  her  critics  have 
guessed  what  was  preparing  for  their  gay- 
hearted  friend  in  the  unknown  future, 
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they  would  have  left  their  doubts  and 
thanked  God  for  his  gracious  gifts. 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  became  President 
in  1801,  Mr.  Madison  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  state.  Mrs.  Jefferson  being  dead, 
and  the  President’s  daughters  being  often 
absent,  Mrs.  Madison  was  called  on  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  White  House  with  in- 
creasing frequency  as  Mr.  Jefferson’s  term 
drew  to  its  close.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Jefferson  almost  brought  on  an  interna- 
tional difficulty  by  giving  Mrs.  Madison 
precedence  over  Mrs.  Merry,  the  English 
minister’s  wife.  Mrs.  Madison  had  tact 
enough  to  feel  the  electricity  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  when  the  President  offered  his 
arm  to  conduct  her  down  to  dinner, 
whispered  an  urgent  appeal  to  take  down 
Mrs.  Merry.  But  he  was  not  to  be  moved, 
and  Mrs.  Merry,  deeply  insulted,  took  her 
husband’s  arm.  Out  of  this  little  inci- 
dent coolness  arose,  which  '’soon  after 
ended  in  Merry’s  requesting  his  govern- 
ment to  recall  him. 

When,  in  1809,  she  became  the  mistress 
of  the  White  House,  she  found  a heavy 
task  on  her  hands.  The  political  skies 
were  very  dark  and  her  husband  ill- 
adapted  by  nature  and  constitution  to 
contend  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  She  soon  became  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  administration.  Meet- 
ing and  dealing  with  many  politicians  and 
their  wives  in  social  life,  with  the  exquisite 
tact  of  a shrewd  and  prudent  woman, 
she  often  accomplished  as  much  as  her 
husband  and  his  coadjutors  in  their  most 
important  moves  of  state-craft ; and  when 
the  tired,  vexed  and  exhausted  invalid 
stole  away  from  the  cares  of  office  to  her 
bright  society,  she  was  an  angel  of  light 


to  him.  Mr.  Madison  declared — no  doubt 
with  the  most  entire  truth — that  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  his  Presidential  career  were 
those  when  he  slipped  away  to  his  wife’s 
quiet  sitting-room  and  forgot  every  other 
thing  under  the  charm  of  her  delightful 
conversation. 

The  troubles  of  the  time  culminated, 
before  the  end  of  Mr.  Madison’s  first 
term,  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  It 
required  all  her  strength  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  dark  years  of  the  struggle, 
but  she  bore  herself  with  great  fortitude- 
At  last  the  climax  seemed  to  be  reached 
when  the  English  forces  began  to  gather 
about  Washington.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came,  and  more  and  more  hopeless 
did  the  American  forces  seem  to  be  of 
making  any  resistance.  The  day  before  the 
enemy  occupied  the  capital,  Madison  and 
Monroe,  then  secretary  of  state  and  acting 
secretary  of  war,  left'the  city  for  the  scene 
of  action.  Mrs.  Madison  remained  behind 
in  an  agony  of  apprehension.  Wednes- 
day morning,  August  24,  1814,  it  was 
plain  that  Washington  could  not  be  saved. 
In  her  suspense,  Mrs.  Madison  turns  to 
her  pen  for  distraction  and  writes  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  letter  to  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Cutts  : 

“Wednesday  morning,  twelve  o’clock. — 
Since  sunrise  I have  been  turning  my  spy- 
glass in  every  direction  and  watching  with 
unwearied  anxiety,  hoping  to  discover  the 
approach  of  my  dear  husband  and  his 
friends ; but  alas ! I can  descry  only 
groups  of  military  wandering  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  if  there  was  a lack  of  arms  or  of 
spirit  to  fight  for  their  own  fireside. 

“ Three  o’clock. — Will  you  believe  it, 
my  sister  ? We  have  had  a battle  near 
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Bladensburgh,  and  here  I am  still  within 
sound  of  the  cannon.  Mr.  Madison  comes 
not.  May  God  protect  us  ! Two  messen- 
gers covered  with  dust  came  to  bid  me 
fly  ; but  here  I mean  to  wait  for  him  . . 

. At  this  late  hour  a wagon  has  been 
procured,  and  I have  had  it  filled  with  plate 
and  the  most  valuable  portable  articles 
belonging  to  the  house.  Whether  it  will 
reach  its  destination — the  ‘ Bank  of  Mary- 
land ’ — or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
soldiery,  events  must  determine.  Our 
kind  friend,  Mr.  Caroll,  has  come  to  hasten 
my  departure,  and  in  a very  bad  humor 
with  me  because  I insist  on  waiting  until 
the  large  picture  of  General  Wash- 
ington is  secured,  and  it  requires  to  be 
unscrewed  from  the  wall.  This  process 
was  found  too  tedious  for  these  perilous 
moments.  I have  ordered  the  frame  to 
be  broken  and  the  canvass  taken  out.  It 
is  done  ! and  the  precious  portrait  placed 
in  the  hands  of  two  gentlemen  of  New 
York  for  safe  keeping.  i\nd  now,  dear 
sister,  I must  leave  this  house  or  the  re- 
treating army  will  make  me  a prisoner  in 
it  by  filling  up  the  road  I am  directed  to 
take.  When  I shall  again  write  to  you  or 
where  I shall  be  to-morrow,  I cannot  tell.” 

Mrs.  Madison  made  her  escape  in 
safety  and  returned,  soon  after  the  British 
evacuated  the  city,  to  find  the  White 
House  and  the  other  government  buildings 
destroyed,  and  nothing  saved  except  the 
few  things  she  had  stopped  to  save.  A 
private  residence  was  rented  and  served 
for  the  Executive  mansion  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  occupation.  From  this 
time  forth  the  clouds  slowly  rose  and  her 
husband’s  administration  brightened  to  its 
close. 


In  the  correspondence  of  nearly  twenty 
years  of  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
official  life,  there  are  many  delightful 
little  glimpses  of  Mrs.  Madison’s  wit  and 
mirth,  and  no  less  of  her  cleverness  and 
insight  into  character.  A single  quotation 
must  suffice  us,  inadequate  as  it  cannot 
but  be.  In  it  we  may  particularly  remark 
her  just  estimate  of  a young  foreigner 
destined  to  become  famous.  She  writes 
to  Mrs.  Cutts  in  the  spring  of  1804  : 

“ We  spent  last  evening  at  Mr.  Pichon’s. 
Our  city  is  now  almost  deserted  and  will 
be  more  so  in  a week  or  two.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  sat  yesterday,  for  the  last  time,  to 
Stuart.  He  has  now  nearly  finished  all 
his  portraits  and  says  he  means  to  go 
directly  to  Boston,  but  that  is  what  he  has 
said  these  two  years ; being  a man  of 
genius,  he,  of  course,  does  things  differ- 
ently from  other  people.  I hope  he  will 
be  here  next  winter,  as  he  has  bought  a 
square  to  build  a * temple  ’ upon.  Where 
will  you  celebrate  the  fourth  of  July,  my 
dear  sister  ? We  are  to  have  grand  do- 
ings here.  Mr.  Van  Ness  is  to  deliver  an 
oration,  Mr.  L.  says,  in  the  woods,  and  the 
ladies  are  to  be  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  mirth.  We  have  lately  had  a great 
treat  in  the  company  of  a charming 
Prussian  baron.  All  the  ladies  say  they 
are  in  love  with  him,  notwithstanding  his 
want  of  personal  charms.  He  is  the 
most  polite,  modest,  well-informed  and 
interesting  traveler  we  have  ever  met, 
and  is  much  pleased  with  America.  I 
hope  one  day  you  will  become  acquainted 
with  our  charming  Baron  Humboldt.  He 
sails,  in  a few  days,  for  France,  with  his 
companions,  and  is  going  to  publish  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  South  America, 
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where  he  lived  five  years,  proposing  to 
return  here  again.  He  had  with  him  a 
train  of  philosophers,  who,  though  clever 
and  entertaining,  did  not  compare  to  the 
baron.” 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Madison’s  second 
term  he  passed  the  succession  on  to  Col- 
onel Monroe  and  retired  to  his  Virginia 
estate  of  Montpelier.  It  was,  doubtless, 
a hard  change  to  Mrs.  Madison,  for  she 
had  lost  none  of  her  interest  in  the  wide 
and  varied  life  of  Washington,  and,  in  that 
day  -of  bad  roads  and  poor  means  of 
transportation,  the  life  on  a Virginia 
plantation  was  very  lonely  and  narrow. 
It  was  this  at  best.  Now  her  husband 
was  on  the  verge  of  a long  term  of  invalid 
years  which  was  to  make  her  life  doubly 
narrow  and  confined.  But  this  very  life 
was  destined  to  reveal  the  best  traits  of 
her  character — her  tender  love  for  her 
husband,  her  patient,  unselfish,  self-sacrific- 
ing ways — traits  long  known  to  her  inti- 
mates, but  now  revealed  in  colors  so  plain 
that  “he  who  runs  may  read.” 

We  have  a little  foretaste  of  these 
things  in  some  letters  written  from  Phila- 
delphia in  1805,  while  she  was  there  ill. 
She  writes  to  Mrs  Cutts  : 

“ Here  I am,  on  my  bed,  with  my  dear 
husband  sitting  anxiously  by  me,  who  is 
my  most  willing  nurse.  But  you  know 
how  delicate  he  is.  I tremble  for  him  ; one 
night  on  the  way  he  was  taken  very  ill  with 
the  old  complaint,  and  I could  not  fly  to 
aid  him  as  I used  to  do.  Heaven,  in  its 
mercy,  restored  him  next  morning,  and  he 
would  not  pause  until  he  heard  my  fate 
of  Dr.  Physick.” 

And  to  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  been 


obliged  to  return  to  Washington,  she 
writes  a few  days  later  : 

“ A few  hours,  only,  have  passed  since 
you  left  me,  my  beloved,  and  I find 
nothing  can  relieve  the  oppression  of  my 
mind  but  speaking  to  you  in  this,  the 
only  way.  . . . The  watchman  an- 

nounced a cloudy  morning  at  one  o’clock, 
and  from  that  moment  I found  myself 
unable  to  sleep  from  anxiety  for  thee,  my 
dearest  husband.  Detention,  cold  and 
accident  seem  to  menace  thee.  Betsy 
[Mrs.  Pemberton],  who  lay  beside  me, 
administered  several  drops  of  laudanum, 
which  had  a partial  effect.  Everyone  is 
most  kind  and  attentive. 

“October  25. — This  clear,  cold  morn- 
ing will  favor  your  journey  and  enliven 
the  feelings  of  my  darling.  I have  noth- 
ing new  to  tell  you.  The  knee  is  mend- 
ing and  I sit  just  as  you  left  me.  The 
doctor,  during  his  short  visits,  talks  of 
you.  He  regards  you  more  than  any 
man  he  knows,  and  nothing  could  please 
him  so  much  as  a prospect  of  passing  his 
life  near  you — sentiments  so  congenial  to 
my  own,  and,  in  such  cases,  like  dew-drops 
on  flowers,  exhilarate  as  they  fall.” 

And  again  she  writes  : 

“ I have,  at  this  moment,  perused  with 
delight  thy  letter,  my  darling  husband, 
with  its  enclosures.  To  find  you  love  me, 
have  my  child  safe  and  that  my  mother 
is  well,  seem  to  comprise  all  my  happiness.” 
The  wifely  tenderness  of  these  letters 
prepare  us  for  the  long  years  of  devotion 
that  were  to  follow  Mr.  Madison’s  retire- 
ment in  1817  until  his  death  in  1836.  In 
1826  she  writes  to  her  kinswoman,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Stevenson  : 
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“ I have  received  by  post  just  now,  my 
ever  dear  cousin,  your  welcome  letter,  and 
cannot  express  my  anxiety  to  embrace 
you  once  more  ; but  a spell  rests  upon  me 
and  withholds  me  from  those  I love  most 
in  this  world.  Not  a mile  can  I go  from 
home,  and  in  no  way  can  I account  for 
it,  but  that  my  husband  is  fixed  here  and 
hates  to  have  me  leave  him.  This  is  the 
third  winter  in  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  arrangement  of  papers,  and 
the  business  seems  to  accumulate  as  he 
proceeds,  so  that  it  might  outlast  my 
patience ; and  yet  I cannot  press  him  to 
forsake  a duty  so  important,  or  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  leave  him  during  its  fulfill- 
ment.” 

The  flying  years  only  brought  an  ever- 
increasing  weight  to  the  noble  old  man 
and  the  devoted  wife.  Mrs.  Madison 
writes  to  her  neice  and  namesake,  Dolly 
Cutts,  May  1 1,  1835  : 

“ My  days  are  devoted  to  nursing  and 
comforting  my  sick  patient,  who  walks 
only  from  the  bed  in  which  he  break- 
fasts to  another  in  the  little  room  in 
which  you  left  him.  He  is  a little  better, 
but  not  well  enough  to  get  into  a carriage 
to  drive  to  the  springs,  which  I fondly 
hoped  he  might  do.” 

And  one  might  truthfully  say  that  this 
side  was  the  happy  side  of  her  life.  On 
the  other  we  find  an  ever-wakeful  pain 
and  anxiety  on  behalf  of  her  dissi- 
pated, spendthrift  son  and  only  child — 
Payne  Todd.  She  followed  him  with  a 
mother’s  love  and  hope,  but  he  brought 
only  a fulfillment  of  the  wise  man’s  words, 
that  “a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his 
mother;”  and  here,  too,  was  the  care  of  a 
large  estate,  which  demanded  an  over- 


sight that  only  those  who  have  been 
at  the  head  of  a slave-holding  planter’s 
household  can  appreciate.  And  more 
burdensome  than  this,  making  extremest 
demands  on  her  tact  and  management,  was 
the  great  crowd  of  visitors  who,  in 
pleasant  seasons,  flocked  to  Montpelier  to 
see  the  last  of  the  race  of  giants.  Too 
many  came  out  of  mere  curiosity  and 
abused  the  hospitality  which  was  open  to 
all,  and  went  away  without  a thought  that 
their  thoughtless  conduct  was  taxing,  be- 
yond the  strength  of  [man,  the  gentle, 
courteous  hostess  who  dispensed  with 
such  kindly  hand  the  free  hospitality  of 
the  old  school. 

During  all  the  trials  and  the  seclusion 
of  these  years,  her  interest  in  life  and  her 
ready  sympathy  for  young  and  old  never 
forsook  her.  She  joins  in  the  spirit  of 
her  neice’s  letters  and  is  as  sprightly  and 
entertaining  as  if  she  still  moved,  the 
centre  of  National  society.  Thus  she 
writes  to  Mary  Cutts  in  1834  : 

“ There  has  been  a spell  upon  my 
fingers  for  a long  time,  dearest  neice,  and 
even  now  there  rests  one  on  my  eyes. 
Still  I would  commune  with  you,  whom 
I love  so  dearly,  and  tell  you  that  your 
letters  are  all  received  and  my  spirits 
rising  as  I peruse  them,  because  my  hopes 
are  renewed  for  dear  Walter  [Cutts]  in 
your  amiable  efforts  to  embark  him  again 
on  the  waves  of  fortune.  I rejoice  at 
the  pleasant  visit  you  made  to  Kalorama 
with  dear  Dolch6.  I was  anxious  to 
write  and  tell  you  of  our  visit  from  Miss 
Martineau  and  how  much  we  enjoyed 
her  enlightened  conversation  and  un- 
assuming manners.  We  also  liked  her 
lively  little  friend,  Miss  Jeffries.  Ah  me  ! 
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my  eyes  are  even  now  so  troublesome  that 
I must  hasten  to  say  as  much  as  I can  in 
a short  space  of  time,  hoping  to  do  more 
when  they  are  better. 

“ I have  no  idea  of  the  new  dance  you 
speak  of  or  its  motions,  but  approve  of 
your  declining  to  learn  it  if  disapproved 
of  by  society.*  Our  sex  are  ever 
losers  when  they  stem  the  torrent  of 
public  opinion.  Baron  K’s  parties  must 
be  piquant  and  agreeable,  but  if  Sir 
Charles  Vaughn  leaves,  what  will  you  all 
do  ? ” 

In  mid-summer,  1832,  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Cutts,  whom  she  had  to  a great  degree 
brought  up  and  to  whom  she  was  devot- 
edly attached,  was  taken  seriously  ill. 
Though  very  anxious  to  go  to  her,  her 
husband’s  condition  would  not  admit  of 
it.  After  a hopeful  rally,  Mrs.  Cutts  died 
in  August,  1832.  This  was  a great  blow 
to  her,  and  her  letters  to  Mr.  Cutts  and 
the  Cutts  children  are  full  of  the  deepest 
evidence  of  her  sorrow  and  her  sympa- 
thy in  their  grief.  Gradually  the 
strength  ebbed  away  in  the  aged  frame  by 
which  she  watched  so  constantly.  The 
mind  and  heart,  still  young  and  full  of 
strength,  had  but  a feeble  dwelling-place, 
and  though  the  lamp  of  life  burned  more 
than  four-score  years,  for  many  years 
it  was  but  a slender  flame.  At  last,  on 
June  28,  1836,  it  went  out  and  James 
Madison  was  no  more.  Her  desolateness 
was  extreme,  and  though  all  that  loving 
friends  could  do  was  done,  she  was  very 
lonely.  Her  chief  refuge  was  found  in 
devoting  herself  to  the  final  labors  prepar- 

*No doubt  the  waltz,  which,  originating  in  Austria 
in  1787,  was  only  just  invading  the  American  realms 
of  the  stately  measures  of  the  old  regime. 


atory  to  publishing  her  husband’s  works. 
She  remained  for  a time  at  Montpelier 
and  then  was  induced  to  remove  to  Wash- 
ington, where  she  eventually  took  a house 
and  lived  for  many  years,  the  centre  of 
a little  circle  who  were  devotedly  attached 
to  her.  During  these  last  years  my  mother, 
who  was  the  neice  of  Senator  William 
Campbell  Preston  of  South  Carolina 
and  a near  relative  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Burton,  was  frequently  in  Washing- 
ton, and  her  memory  is  full  of  rem- 
iniscences of  Mrs.  Madison.  She  still  re- 
tained her  cheerful  ways  and  fondness  for 
social  life  and,  to  a large  degree,  the 
fashions  of  her  earlier  life.  Her  head  was 
always  surmounted  by  the  turban  that  had 
been  so  much  the  vogue  in  her  prime  and 
for  which  she  had  abandoned  the  Quaker 
cap  of  her  youth.  On  one  occasion  she 
took  three  of  the  little  cousins  to  the  White 
House  and  showed  them  through  it,  and 
then  presented  them  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  finally,  when  the 
ceremonies  were  over,  she  turned  to  my 
mother,  singling  her  out  as  the  stranger  to 
the  sights  of  the  capital,  and  said  to  her 
with  great  empressement : “My  dear,  it 
will  be  something  for  you  to  remember 
that  Mrs.  Madison  showed  you  over 
the  White  House.” 

Her  life  was  prolonged  to  her  eighty- 
third  year.  The  last  years  were  not  only 
lonely  but  they  were  also  saddened  by  the 
evil  courses  of  her  son,  who  not  only  ran 
through  his  own  handsome  estate  but 
squandered  his  mother’s  means  until  even 
Montpelier  had  to  be  sold.  It  was  only 
through  the  liberality  of  congress  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Madison  papers  that  her 
last  years  were  saved  from  penury  and 
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want.  As  it  was,  the  path  that  had 
once  been  so  broad  and  the  prospect 
once  so  beautiful  narrowed  till  the  way 
was  very  straight  and  the  outlook  almost 
cruel.  Her  old  friends  had  passed  away. 
The  grand  generation  of  statesmen  of  the 
first  epoch,  exceeding,  though  they  did, 
the  measure  of  years  allotted  even  to  the 
strong,  were  now  but  a memory.  And  at 
length  lassitude  and  debility  won  upon 
her  who  had  been  accustomed  to  bear  the 
burden  of  otheis  and  she  was  heard  to 
murmur,  “ Oh,  for  my  counselor  ! ” but 
the  wise  man  for  whom  her  soul  longed 
had  passed  away,  treading  to  the  end  the 
smooth  path  which  her  love  had  made 
for  his  world-weary  feet.  At  last,  sitting, 


as  was  her  wont,  having  the  Bible  read  to 
her  from  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  she 
slipped  peacefully  into  a heavy  sleep  from 
which  she  was  never  completely  aroused. 
It  was  a slow  apoplexy.  “ For  two  days 
she  lingered,  apparently  without  suffering, 
waking  only  when  aroused  to  momentary 
consciousness,  when  she  would  smile 
lovingly  and  put  out  her  arms  to  em- 
brace those  whom  she  loved  so  well.” 
Thus  she  sank  into  the  long  sleep,  quietly, 
peacefully,  with  Christian  hope  and  the 
old  thoughtfulness  for  those  about  her, 
so  that  in  death  as  in  life  she  was  the 
same  noble,  lovable  woman. 

Ethelbert  D.  Warfield. 
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V. 

WESTERN  PERIODICALS — THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  WEST. 


The  Genius  of  the  West,  a monthly 
magazine  of  western  literature,  was  pro- 
jected, and  for  a time  conducted,  by  How- 
ard Durham,  a young  Jerseyman,  who 
came  from  his  native  state,  in  1847, t0 
village  of  Mount  Healthy,  near  Cincinnati. 
Durham  was  a shoemaker  by  trade,  but, 
disregarding  the  proverb,  “ Stick  to  thy 
last,”  he  forsook  his  humbler  bench  for  a 
seat  on  the  editor’s  tripod,  and  began  his 
literary  fortune  by  publishing  a neat  paper, 
The  Western  Literary  Gem , which  was 
presently  united  with  another  paper,  the 
Te?nperance  Musician.  The  last-named 
sheet  was  edited  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Fillmore, 
author  of  a series  of  singing-books  which 


followed  the  system  of  angular  or  “ Buck- 
wheat ” notes  once  in  vogue.  Durham 
also  joined  John  W.  Henley  in  getting  up 
a “ moral  and  literary  monthly  for  the 
young,”  which  was  christened  “ The  Lit- 
tle Traveler,”  a name  afterwards  changed 
to  “ The  Little  Forester  ” by  Durham, 
who  bought  his  partner  out. 

The  initial  number  of  the  Genius, 
printed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Phonetic 
Advocate , by  the  Longley  Brothers,  i6g*4 
Walnut  street,  was  dated  October,  1853. 
After  issuing  several  numbers,  Mr.  Dur- 
ham took  into  partnership  with  him 
Coates  Kinney,  a poet  already  famous  on 
account  of  the  popularity  of  his  “ Rain 
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on  the  Roof.”  Kinney  had  just  resigned 
his  professorship  of  languages  and  belles- 
lettres  in  Judson  college,  Mt.  Palatine, 
Illinois,  and,  on  his  return  to  Ohio,  he 
became  the  leading  editor  of  the  new 
magazine. 

Some  business  difficulty  having  arisen 
between  Durham  and  Kinney,  the  latter 
bought  the  concern,  taking  as  company 
Wm.  T.  Coggeshall,  and  Durham  retired. 
The  following  curt  valedictory  appeared 
in  the  Genius  of  August,  1854  : 

For  numerous  reasons,  more  interesting  to  my- 
self than  to  the  public,  I have  withdrawn  from  the 
Genius  of  the  West  and  Forester,  leaving  my  part- 
ners “ monarchs  of  all  they  survey.” 

Howard  Durham. 

In  January,  1855,  Durham  issued  the 
first  number  of  a rival  magazine,  which 
he  named  “ The  New  Western,  the  Orig- 
inal Genius  of  the  West.”  The  enter- 
prising young  editor  was  overtaken  by 
financial  troubles,  added  to  which  he  suf- 
fered a bereavement  in  the  death  of  a 
child.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
“ New  Western,”  and  not  long  after  he 
was  attacked  by  cholera,  of  which  he  died 
September  14,  1855,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven. 

By  the  terms  of  his  partnership  with 
Kinney,  William  Turner  Coggeshall 
became  the  chief  owner  of  the  Genius 
of  the  West.  Born  at  Lewistown,  Penn- 
sylvania, September  6,  1824,  Coggeshall 
came  to  Akron,  Ohio,  in  early  manhood, 
and  embarked  in  the  publication  of  a 
temperance  paper,  bearing  the  peculiar 
caption  The  Roarer.  At  Akron  he  was 
married,  October  26,  1845,10  Mary  Maria 
Carpenter,  who  is  now  living  at  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Coggeshall  removed  to 
Cincinnati  in  1847,  and  became  re- 


porter for  the  Times , under  the  man- 
agement of  “Pap”  Taylor.  In  1849  he 
worked  on  the  Gazette  with  Wm.  D. 
Gallagher.  He  traveled  in  1851-2  with 
General  Louis  Kossuth,  reporting  that 
eloquent  Hungarian’s  speeches  for  both 
western  and  eastern  papers.  In  the  fall 
of  1852  he  established  a little  paper 
called  the  Commercial  Advertiser , but 
soon  gave  it  up,  and  went  into  the  office 
of  the  Daily  Columbian  as  assistant 
editor.  Having  resigned  his  position  on 
the  Columbian , he  took  charge  of  the 
Genius,  saying  in  brief  salutatory,  “ All 
I have  and  all  I am  are  invested  in  the 
enterprise  this  magazine  announces.” 

Coates  Kinney’s  connection  with  the 
Genius  of  the  West  was  severed  June, 
1855,  when  he  wrote  a “ good-byograph- 
ical  ” and  retired,  leaving  Coggeshall  sole 
proprietor.  Early  in  1856  Coggeshall 
was  appointed  state  librarian  by  Governor 
Chase,  and  the  Genius  was  disposed  of 
to  Mr.  George  True,  who  conducted  it 
until  July,  1856,  when  it  was  discontinued, 
five  complete  volumes  having  been  issued. 
Three  thousand  copies  of  the  Genius 
were  the  greatest  number  ever  put  forth 
in  any  single  month. 

Complete  sets  and  even  stray  numbers 
of  this  periodical  are  very  scarce,  as,  in- 
deed, are  sets  and  copies  of  most  other 
western  publications.  This  is  accounted 
for,  in  part,  by  the  circumstance  that, 
during  the  Civil  war,  the  sanitary  commis- 
sion gathered  and  sent  to  the  soldiers  all 
the  copies  of  unbound  periodicals  that 
could  be  procured.  Every  house  was 
ransacked  for  reading  matter,  and  tons  of 
books  and  pamphlets  were  collected  and 
shipped  to  southern  camps  and  hospitals. 
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The  quality  of  a magazine  is  indicated 
by  the  character  of  its  contributors.  In 
the  prospectus  of  the  Genius  of  the 
West,  its  editor  announced  the  following 
men  and  women  as  his  pledged  “ assist- 
ants : ” Coates-Kinney,  Wm.  T.  Cogge- 
shall,  J.  H.  A.  Bone,  Peter  Fishe  Reed, 
Clement  E.  Babb,  J.  W.  Roberts,  R.  E. 

H.  Levering,  J.  Hunt,  jr.,  J.  M.  Wal- 

den, Comly  Jessop,  U.  P.  Ewing,  T.  H. 
Burgess,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Bolton,  Alice  Cary, 
Francis  D.  Gage,  Harriet  E.  Benedict, 
Carrie  Myer,  M.  Louisa  Chitwood,  Miss 
M.  E.  Wilson,  Mary  A.  Reeves,  Kate 
Harrington,  Julia  M.  Brown,  Mary 
“ Eulalie  ” Fee,  Louise  E.  Vickroy. 
Coggeshall  printed  in  his  list  of  contribu- 
tors most  of  the  above  names  and  these 
additional  ones  : Wm.  D.  Gallagher, 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  Thompson,  Rev.  A.  A.  Liver- 
more, James  W.  Taylor,  James  W.  Ward, 
Donald  Macleod,  Don  A.  Pease,  D.  Car- 
lyle McCloy,  Florus  B.  Plimpton,  Anson 

G.  Chester,  E.  S.  S.  Rouse,  Thos.  Hub- 
bard, Alfred  Burnett,  G.  A.  Stewart,  Gen- 
eral L.  V.  Bierce,  S.  S.  Cox,  John  B.  Dil- 
lon, J.  B.  Burrows,  T.  Herbert  Whipple, 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Nichols,  Mattie  Griffith,  Car- 
rie Piatt,  Elvira  Parker,  Phoebe  Cary, 
Harriet  N.  Babb,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Dr. 

I.  J.  Allen,  L.  J.  Cist,  Osgood  Mussey, 
Professor  J.  R.  Buchanan,  W.  W.  Fosdick, 
O.  J.  Victor,  W.  Albert  Sutliffe,  S.  D. 
Harris,  Isaac  H.  Julian,  M.  Halstead,  J. 

H.  Baker,  Professor  E.  E.  Edwards,  L.  A. 
Hine,  V.j  M.  Griswold,  Comly  Jessop, 
Sydney  Dyer,  T.  J.  Janvier,  Metta  Victo- 
ria Fuller,  Mrs.  Susan  W.  Jewett,  Mrs. 
Frances  S.  Locke,  Kate  Harrington,  Ida 
Marshall,  Jane  Maria  Mead,  Lydia  Jane 
Pierson,  Daniel  Vaughn. 


Perhaps  a majority  of  the  persons 
named  here  are  yet  living,  and  some  of 
them  are  occupying  prominent  positions 
in  journalism,  politics,  education  or  the 
pulpit.  Kinney,  Bone,  Reed,  Walden, 
Halstead,  Gallagher,  Victor,  Hine,  Cox, 
have  been  writing  for  the  press  for  at  least 
forty  years.  They  are  all  authors ; all 
have  been  connected  with  periodicals ; all 
are  friends  of  humanity  and  active  pro- 
moters of  civilization. 

J.  M.  Walden,  now  Rev.  J.  M.  Walden, 
D.  D.,  a bishop  in  the  M.  E.  church,  con- 
tributed to  the  Genius  of  the  West,  in 
its  first  year,  a religious  sketch  entitled, 
“ The  Orphan’s  Prayer  ; or  the  Supersti- 
tions of  Yore,”  and  a temperance  story, 
“The  Contrast;  or  the  Old  Still-House 
and  its  Owner  in  Ruins.”  The  scene  of 
both  these  little  stories  is  the  bank  of  the 
Big  Miami  river,  and  the  writer  delineated 
with  much  fidelity  local  scenery  and,  to 
some  extent,  local  customs. 

Mr.  Coggeshall  took  an  active  interest 
in  history,  and  solicited  competent  writers 
to  send  him  chapters  recounting  the  an- 
nals of  the  west.  James  W.  Taylor,  author 
of  the  ‘History  of  Ohio,’  contributed  some 
valuable  matter;  John  B.  Dillon  of  In- 
diana, W.  S.  Drummond  of  Missouri,  and 
Humphrey  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  all 
wrote  special  articles  for  the  Genius. 
The  veteran  historian  of  Marietta,  Doctor 
S.  P.  Hildreth,  contributed  an  excellent 
article  on  “ Heroic  Women  of  the  Early 
Western  Settlements.”  Mr.  Coggeshall, 
himself  an  indefatigable  explorer,  espe- 
cially in  the  fields  of  western  literature  and 
journalism,  gave  his  readers  the  benefit  of 
his  researches. 

Orville  James  Victor  was  one  of  the 
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best  writers  for  the  Genius.  He  con- 
tributed a long  and  excellent  review  of 
“Gerald  Massey,  the  Workingman’s  Poet.” 
Victor  was  born  in  1827,  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
where,  in  1852,  he  became  assistant  editor 
of  the  Daily  Register.  He  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  Ladies’  Repository  and 
other  periodicals.  In  July,  1856,  he  was 
married,  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  the  accom- 
plished writer,  Miss  Metta  Victoria  Fuller, 
and  the  Genius  published  a handsome 
account  of  the  wedding,  under  the  happy 
heading,  “Victoria,  the  Victor.”  The 
couple  moved  to  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Victor  became  editor  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Art  Journal,  and  engaged  in  various 
other  literary  work.  He  is  the  author  of 
a four-volume  * History  of  the  Southern 
Rebellion,’  which  Horace  Greeley  pro- 
nounced an  “ admirable  work  ” and  used 
as  an  authority. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Victor,  nee  Fuller,  was 
born  in  1831.  She  began  to  write  verses 
and  stories  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  at 
sixteen  she  was  known  to  a numerous  circle 
of  admiring  readers,  through  various  pieces 
contributed  to  Willis’  Home  Journal,  under 
the  sentimental  pseudonym  of  the  “Sing- 
ing Sibyl.”  In  1847  s^e  published  her  first 
book,  ‘ The  Last  Days  of  Tul.’  Then 
appeared  ‘Poems  of  Sentiment,’  1851  ; 
‘Fresh  Leaves  from  the  Western  Woods,’ 
1852  ; ‘The  Senator’s  Son  ’ and  ‘Fash- 
ionable Dissipation,’  1854.  The  last  two 
were  temperance  novels,  and  thousands 
of  copies  were  sold.  On  her  removal 
with  her  husband  to  New  York,  Mrs.  Vic- 
tor continued  her  literary  career,  publish- 
ing, in  1857,  ‘The  Two  Mormon  Wives;’ 
in  1858,  ‘The  Arctic  Queen:  A Poem,’ 
and,  in  t 860,  ‘ Mrs.  Slimmon’s  Window.’ 


Another  of  her  books,  ‘ The  Dead  Let- 
ter,’ is  “ believed  to  be,”  says  J.  B.  Derby, 
its  publisher,  “ one  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  American  novels — second  only 
to  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’” 

Another  writer  of  the  Genius’  fra- 
ternity, who,  like  the  Victors,  the  Carys, 
and  Wallace  and  Reed  and  Howells,  and 
many  more,  went  east  to  better  his  fort- 
unes, was  James  Warner  Ward.  Born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1818,  and  educated  at 
Boston  High  school,  Ward  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati when  a very  young  man,  and 
studied  natural  sciences  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Professor  John  Locke.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  Gallagher’s  Mirror  and  to 
the  Hesperian.  When  but  twenty  years 
of  age  he  published,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
small  book,  ‘ Yorick  and  Other  Poems.’  Be- 
coming a practical  botanist,  he  joined  John 
A.  Warder  in  conducting  the  Western 
Horticultural  Review.  A man  of  wide- 
ranging  tastes  and  talents,  he  turned  his 
attention,  with  success,  to  the  composi- 
tion of  sacred  music.  Ward  settled  in 
New  York  city  in  1859. 

Peter  Fishe  Reed,  a man  of  weird  and 
delicate  fancy,  almost  a genius,  but  lack- 
ing in  will-power  and  practical  qualities — 
a painter,  poet  and  romancer — wrote  for 
the  Genius  of  the  West  some  impressive 
verses  and  several  prose  pieces  of  re- 
markable insight  and  subtility.  “ The  Still 
Demon  : A Fable,”  is  the  name  of  one  of 
his  queer  allegories ; “ The  Devil’s  Pulpit : 
A Legend  of  Tullulah  Falls,”  is  a wild, 
strange  story  of  Indian  love  and  savage 
incantation.  More  skillfully  wrought  is  a 
strange  study  of  the  conflict  of  pride  and 
humility,  presented  in  the  form  of  a Poe- 
like  story,  called  “ The  Wills  of  Arlam 
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and  Malra.”  But  the  most  original  and 
meritorious  of  Reed’s  prose  contributions 
to  the  Genius  is  a short  one,  “ The  Triune 
Muse,”  a beautiful  allegory  showing  the 
unity  of  poetry,  painting  and  music. 
Other  contributions  by  Reed  were  three 
articles  discussing  the  “ Principles  of  Po- 
etry,” and  the  quaint  poems,  “ The  Poet- 
Zone  ” and  “ Dream-World  Wonders  : A 
Fantasia.” 

Reed  was  what  is  called  “self-made” — 
that  is,  he  was  poor,  and  had  not  the 
benefit  of  schools  or  influential  friends. 
He  was  born  at  South  Boston  in  1819. 
He  has  been,  he  tells  us,  “ farmer,  shoe- 
maker, house  and  sign  painter,  editor, 
doctor,  photographer,  music  teacher  and 
painter  of  portraits  and  landscapes.”  He 
has  lived  in  Vermont,  Cincinnati,  In- 
dianapolis, Chicago,  Santa  Barbara  and 
Cedar  Rapids,  the  last  place  being  his 
home  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
first  writing  was  for  the  Weekly  Col- 
umbian. In  the  days  of  the  Genius 
of  the  West,  he  owned  and  tilled  a 
farm  near  Vernon,  Indiana.  There  he 
wrote  a novel,  in  which  the  career  of  a 
self-made  man  was  portrayed.  This  was 
never  published.  In  1868  he  published, 
at  Chicago,  a volume,  ‘The  Voices  of  the 
Wind  and  Other  Poems.’  Two  years  be- 
fore he  brought  out  a very  ingenious  and 
amusing  book  for  young  people,  under 
the  title  ‘ Beyond  the  Snow,’  and  he  was 
engaged  in  writing  a romance  of  a mar- 
velous sort,  which  he  named  ‘ The  Moon 
City,’  when  he  died  last  summer. 

William  Whiteman  Fosdick,  a born 
poet,  a true  wit,  a boon  companion  of 
artists  and  literary  men,  a courteous 
gentleman,  loved  and  admired  by  every 


man,  woman  and  child  who  knew  him, 
contributed  to  the  Genius  two  poems — his 
stanzas,  “ To  William  Cullen  Bryant,”  and 
a pretty  love-story  in  rhyme,  “The 
Maiden  of  the  Mill.”  Fosdick  was  a 
native  of  the  west,  being  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  January,  1825.  He  died  in  the 
same  city  in  1862,  universally  lamented. 
No  reader  possessed  of  the  least  poetic 
sensibility,  or  critical  judgment  of  what 
constitutes  poetry,  can  read  Fosdick’s 
collected  pieces,  ‘Ariel  and  Other 
Poems,’  without  feeling  that  they  sparkle 
with  the  divine  light.  Such  lyrics  as  “ The 
Maize,”  “The  Pawpaw,”  “The  Catawba,” 
“The  Thrush,”  have  both  the  body  and 
the  soul  of  truth,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
cherished. 

The  name  of  Florus  B.  Plimpton,  an- 
other western  born  and  western  bred  poet 
of  high  merit,  whose  recent  death,  in 
April,  1886,  is  fresh  in  the  public  memory, 
occurs  on  the  pages  of  the  interesting 
magazine  of  which  we  are  giving  a history. 
Mr.  Plimpton  was  born  in  Portage  county, 
Ohio,  in  1830.  The  energy  of  his  com- 
paratively short  life  was  spent  chiefly  in 
the  arduous  labors  of  newspaper  editing. 
Most  of  his  poetical  compositions  were 
produced  in  the  period  of  his  early  man- 
hood from  about  1850  to  i860.  He 
wrote  for  Knickerbocker,  Moore’s  West- 
ern Lady’s  Book,  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  many  other  periodicals.  Seventy  of 
his  select  poems  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  a most  elegant  and  richly  illus- 
trated volume  by  his  wife.  Plimpton 
contributed  to  the  Genius  of  the  West  only 
two  poems,  “ The  Flight  ” and  “ Woman’s 
Love  in  Woman’s  Eyes.” 

Coates  Kinney’s  portion  of  the  contents 
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of  the  Genius  was  generous  in  quantity 
and  excellent  in  quality.  Besides  editorial 
correspondence  and  “ littlegraphs,”  he 
contributed  two  or  three  good  poems  and 
a number  of  finely  written  prose  articles, 
including  “ Improvisations  of  an  Opium- 
Thinker,”  “ The  Poetry  of  Alice  Cary  ” and 
“ Two  Scenes  of  the  War,”  the  last  a bit  of 
dramatic  word-painting,  in  two  vivid 
scenes,  one  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 
the  other  of  an  English  cottage  home  and 
a maiden,  who  receives  news  of  the  death 
of  her  lover  at  Inkermann.  This  com- 
position is  admirable;  its  brilliant  merit 
was  recognized  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  piece  was  widely  copied. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  something 
further  about  Mr.  Coggeshall.  A most 
industrious  worker,  he  furnished  nearly 
half  the  matter  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Genius  that  he  edited.  A practical  moral- 
izer,  he  wrote  sketches  for  young  men  on 
“State  Governors,”  on  “ Millard  Fillmore  ” 
and  “Young  America.”  A sifter  and 
compiler  of  facts,  he  prepared  historical 
papers  on  the  “ Origin  and  Progress  of 
Printing,”  “ Men  and  Events  in  the  West  ” 
and  “ Literary  and  Artistic  Enterprises  in 
Cincinnati.”  He  published  an  essay  en- 
titled “ Genius  and  Gumption,”  several 
short  stories  and  one  long  one  called 
“ The  Counterfeiters  of  the  Cuyahoga  : 
A Buckeye  Romance.”  In  1854  a collec- 
tion of  some  of  his  stories  was  published 
by  Redfield,  New  York,  with  the  title, 
‘ Easy  Warren  and  His  Cotemporaries ; 
Sketched  for  Home  Circles.'  In  1855 
he  brought  out  a volume  called  ‘ Oak- 
shaw ; or  the  Victims  of  Avarice  : A Tale 
of  Intrigue,’  and  a lecture  on  “Caste  and 
Character.”  In  1859  he  published  ‘A 


Discourse  on  the  Social  and  Moral  Ad- 
vantages of  the  Cultivation  of  Local 
Literature,’  and  in  1863,  ‘Stories  of 
Frontier  Adventure  in  the  South  and 
West.’  While  connected  with  the  Genius 
he  announced  himself  as  a public  lecturer, 
and  became  quite  popular  on  the  plat- 
form. 

He  was  appointed  state  librarian  in  1856, 
and  held  the  position  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  Governors  Chase  and  Dennison. 
His  opportunities  as  editor,  lecturer  and 
librarian  facilitated  the  task  which  he  had 
set  himself  of  collecting  materials  for  his 
most  important  * work,  ‘ The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  the  West.’  This  well-known 
volume  was  copyrighted  in  the  year  i860, 
and  was  issued  as  a subscription  book  by 
Follett,  Foster  & Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  It  contains  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  large  pages,  and  is  a compendium 
rather  than  a selection  of  western  poetry, 
presenting  biographical  notices  of,  and 
poems  by,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  writers.  Among  the  biographical 
contributors,  the  following  were  named 
in  the  canvasser’s  prospectus,  with  place 
of  residence  and  occupation : Rev.  Edward 
Thomson,  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
university  ; William  D.  Gallagher,  Ken- 
tucky ; Ben  Cassedy,  Louisville ; Rev.  T. 
M.  Eddy,  editor  Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate ; W.  W.  Fosdick,  esq.,  Cin- 
cinnati ; Orville  J.  Victor,  editor  Cosmo- 
politan Art  Journal;  Frances  Fuller 
Barritt,  New  York  city  ; Honorable  J.  W. 
Gordon,  Indianapolis  ; Honorable  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  United  States  minister  at 
Naples ; Honorable  Heman  Canfield, 
Medina,  Ohio ; William  T.  Bascom,  esq., 
Columbus,  Ohio ; Benjamin  St.  James 
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Fry,  president  of  Worthington  Female 
college ; Professor  L.  D.  McCabe,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  college ; Lyman  C.  Draper, 
secretary  of  Wisconsin  Historical  society; 
Lewis  A.  Hine,  Loveland,  Ohio ; Rev. 
M.  D.  Conway,  Cincinnati ; Sullivan  D. 
Harris,  editor  Ohio  Cultivator ; William 
Henry  Smith,  city  editor  Cincinnati 
Gazette;  T.  Herbert  Whipple,  Chicago; 
J.  W.  Hoyt,  editor  of  Wisconsin  Farmer ; 
Coates  Kinney,  Waynesville,  Ohio ; J.  D. 
Botefur,  Fremont,  Ohio  ; Thomas  Gregg, 
editor  Hamilton  (111.)  Republican  ; Austin 
T.  Earle,  Newport,  Kentucky ; Abram 
Brower,  esq.,  Cincinnati ; James  S.  Frost, 
esq.,  Detroit  ; Henry  B.  Carrington,  esq., 
Columbus,  Ohio ; Honorable  William 
Lawrence,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio ; C.  E. 
Muse,  assistant  editor  of  Louisville  Demo- 
crat. 

In  1862  Coggeshall  removed  to  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  and  purchased  the  Springfield 
Republic.  In  1865  he  returned  to  Colum- 
bus, and  became  editor  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal.  At  this  time  his  health  failed, 
from  the  effects  of  exposure  while  in  secret 
service  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and 


he  resigned  his  position  as  editor  and  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  private  secretary  to 
Governor  J.  D.  Cox.  He  received  in 
June,  1865,  a government  appointment  as 
United  States  minister  at  Quito,  Ecua- 
dor, and  immediately  removed  to  South 
America.  His  broken  health  was  not  re- 
stored ; he  died  at  Quito,  August  2,  1867, 
aged  forty-two  years,  having  accomplished 
a large  amount  of  useful  work,  especially 
in  the  promotion  of  culture  in  the  west. 
His  ‘ Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West  ’ has 
done  much  to  keep  green  the  memory  of 
our  early  authors,  and  much  to  give  pres- 
tige to  men  and  women  who  are  yet  liv- 
ing and  who,  in  many  instances,  were  in- 
troduced to  the  public  in  its  pages.  But 
no  biographical  sketch  of  Coggeshall 
himself  has  appeared  hithexto  in  any  of 
the  literary  authologies.  I searched  in 
vain  for  a notice  of  his  life,  in  Allibone, 
Duyckinck  and  numerous  biographical 
dictionaries.  The  facts  here  printed  con- 
cerning him  were  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  Coggeshall,  who  now  resides  in 
Chicago. 


W.  H.  Venable. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

VIII. 

AN  ERA  OF  RAILROAD  VENTURES 1830  TO  1836. 


The  success  of  such  English  and 
American  railroads  as  were  in  opera- 
tion between  1830  and  1835,  stimulated 
activity  in  all  directions,  interested 
capital  and  enterprise,  filled  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  dreams  of  the  most 
sanguine  character  and  caused  the 
commencement  of  many  lines  which 
never  went  beyond  the  paper  and 
speculative  stage,  and  of  many  others 
that  became  eventually  the  foundations 
of  the  great  systems  of  to-day. 

While  the  detailed  history  of  these 
various  enterprises  must  be  delayed  for 
the  present,  a rapid  glance  can  be  given 
to  the  measures  proposed  and  the  ad- 
vances made  between  the  years  men- 
tioned. Many  points  of  personal  and 
historical  interest  can  be  gleaned  along 
the  way  ; and  we  shall  depart  somewhat 
from  the  usual  historical  method,  by 
telling  the  story  largely  in  the  language 
of  cotemporary  chroniclers  rather  than 
our  own.  It  was  a season  not  only  of 
excitement  but  of  results,*  and  the 


* The  following  important  illustrative  figures  are 
taken  from  Poor’s  ‘ Railroad  Manual 


rapid  strides  of  the  iron  horse  across 
the  continent  in  later  years  w^as  possible 
largely  because  of  the  plans  formed  and 
the  experience  gleaned  in  that  im- 
portant half  decade  of  1830  and  1835 — 
a roseate  period  prior  to  the  great  panic 
which  soon  after  claimed  and  received 
the  penalties  of  loss  and  suffering  which 
overgrowth  and  undue  commercial  haste 
have  been  ever  compelled  to  pay. 

Passing  mention  has  been  made  of 
several  lines  projected  and  commenced 
in  the  United  States  before  1829-30, 
and  our  present  narration  will  find  its 
commencement  at  that  important  point. 
The  possibilities  suggested  by  the 
Quincy  line,  aided  by  the  experiences 
of  the  Mauch-Chunk,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  English  roads,  stimulated  ac- 
tivity in  New  England,  and  led  the 
board  of  directors  of  internal  improve- 


Year. 

Miles  in  operation. 

Annual  increase, 
miles. 

1830. . . 

23 

1831. . . 

95 

72 

1832... 

J34 

1833-.. 

380 

151 

1834... 

253 

1835... 
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ments  of  Massachusetts  to  lay  before 
the  general  court  of  that  state,  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1829,  a report  upon  the  prac- 
ticability and  expediency  of  a railroad 
from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  river,  and 
from  Boston  to  Providence.  Accom- 
panying this  important  document  were 
reports  of  the  engineers  containing  the 
results  of  their  surveys  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  both  proposed  roads. 

For  two  seasons  past  the  engineers 
had  been  engaged  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  state  in  making  surveys  of  the 
country  between  Boston  and  Providence 
and  Boston  and  Albany,  and  in  their 
report  described  the  routes  which 
offered  the  greatest  advantages  and 
the  abundance  and  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial for  the  construction  of  the  roads 
that  lay  along  the  lines  proposed. 
When  the  matter  came  thus  before  the 
legislature  at  the  time  named,  that  body 
passed  a series  of  resolutions  declaring 
that  it  was  expedient  to  “ aid  and  en- 
courage these  works  by  the  funds  of  the 
state,”  and  recommending  the  subject 
to  the  people  and  to  the  next  legislature 
as  “ deserving  a thorough  examination 
and  an  early  decision.” 

In  an  able  review*  of  that  report,  it 
is  declared  that  “ the  distance  from 
Boston  to  Albany,  by  the  most  favor- 
able of  the  routes  surveyed,  is  found  to 
be  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  miles, 
that  by  the  roads  now  most  traveled 
being  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
This  route  is  on  a line  so  nearly  level 
as  to  admit  of  being  traveled  through- 
out by  locomotive  power  alone,  without 

* North  American  Review,  April,  1829,  p.  522. 


the  aid  of  any  description  of  stationary 
power  in  surmounting  the  elevations  to 
be  passed.  By  the  adoption  of  station- 
ary powers,  on  inclined  planes,  in  sur- 
mounting some  of  the  steeper  declivities, 
it  is  supposed  the  distance  might  be  re- 
duced to  something  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  without  any 
considerable  increase  of  the  elevation 
to  be  passed.  The  distance  by  the 
most  level  of  the  Providence  routes, 
from  tide-waters  on  Front  street,  in  Bos- 
ton, to  the  neighborhood  of  deep 
navigable  waters,  at  Fox  Point,  in  the 
southerly  part  of  Providence,  is  forty- 
three  miles  and  forty-eight  chains.  This 
is  about  two  miles  farther  than  by  the 
shortest  route  now  traveled.  It  is 
found  that  no  part  of  the  inclination 
on  this  route  need  exceed  thirty  feet  in 
a mile,  and  that  no  aid  of  stationary 
powers  will  be  required.” 

A curious  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by 
the  reviewer,  which  after-facts  did  not 
prove  to  be  correct.  “ The  cost  of 
maintaining  locomotive  engines  in  En- 
gland, near  the  coal  mines,”  said  he, 
“and  where,  consequently,  the  expense 
for  fuel  is  low,  is  greater  than  that  of 
keeping  the  number  of  horses  in  this 
country  which  will  exert  the  same  de- 
gree of  power,  provided  the  horses 
travel  at  a slow  pace.  But  if  the  pace 
of  the  horses  is  accelerated,  his  power 
is  diminished  in  a much  greater  ratio 
than  his  speed  is  increased.  With 
steam-power,  acting  on  a locomotive 
engine,  it  is  otherwise.  The  same  power 
which  will  move  twenty  tons  a given 
distance  per  hour  will  move  ten  tons 
double  that  distance  in  an  hour  ; so  that 
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the  effect  produced  is  the  same  in  a 
rapid  as  in  a slow  rate  of  motion.  For 
rapid  traveling,  therefore,  locomotive 
engines  may  be  cheaper  than  animal 
power.  But  they  are  applicable  only 
to  the  conveyance  of  loads  of  many 
tons  weight,  and  are  therefore  not 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  moving  stage- 
coaches. Indeed  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  a carriage  on  a railroad  is  so 
slight  that  the  cost  of  horse-power, 
even  at  the  low  degree  of  exertion  which 
he  is  capable  of  when  traveling  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  is  a matter  of  small 
consideration  compared  with  the  cost 
of  traveling  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
modes.  The  power  of  a single  horse  is 
sufficient  for  drawing  a stage-coach  as 
fully  loaded  and  at  as  rapid  a speed  as 
the  passengers  will  desire.  For  other 
purposes  than  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, a rapid  rate  of  traveling  is  not, 
in  general,  of  any  great  advantage.  It 
is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  locomo- 
tive engines  will,  for  the  present,  be 
found  advantageous  in  this  country.” 
While  the  state  took  no  immediate  ac- 
tion upon  the  report,  it  had  the  effect 
of  arousing  discussion  and  interest 
among  the  people,  and  bore  abundant 
fruit  in  the  future. 

Passing  onward,  with  some  attention 
to  chronology,  but  only  enough  to  form 
a thread  upon  which  may  be  hung  a 
number  of  interesting,  isolated  facts,  we 
learn  in  September,  1829,  that  between 
three  and  four  miles  of  the  Schuylkill 
Valley  railroad  were  ready  for  use. 
The  line  had  been  substantially  con- 
structed, with  a double  track,  and  at 
an  average  cost  of  twenty-five  hundred 
3 


dollars  per  mile.  The  Mount  Carbon 
Railroad  company  had  completed  its 
organization  and  was  about  ready  to 
commence  work.  A floating  paragraph 
in  October  of  the  same  year  declared 
that  “a  railway,  about  a mile  long, 
with  a roof  covering  the  same,  has 
been  constructed  a few  miles  below  the 
Yellow  Banks,  to  the  coal  mines  of 
Messrs.  Triplett  and  Burnley,  Kentucky. 
The  opening  of  these  mines  promises 
a great  accommodation  to  the  public 
and  a large  profit  to  the  enterprising 
proprietors.”  In  January,  1830,  it  is 
announced  that  “ Colonel  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, engineer,”  has  projected  an  ambi- 
tious enterprise,  which  is  no  less  than 
a railway  from  New  York  city  to 
Missouri,  “with  a view  of  uniting  all 
the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of 
communication  in  the  intermediate  dis- 
tance.” The  estimate  showed  the 
need  of  one  thousand  miles  of  railway 
to  cover  the  intervening  distances,  and 
its  projector  declared  that  it  could  be 
built  at  a cost  of  fifteen  million  dollars. 
No  evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  that 
the  plan  went  farther  than  speculation. 
In  February  of  the  same  year  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Advertiser  announces 
that  “ the  bills  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Delaware  & Raritan  canal 
and  Camden  & South  Amboy  railroad 
finally  passed  the  several  branches  of 
the  New  Jersey  legislature  on  Thurs- 
day, and  have  become  laws.”  The 
announcement  was  added  that  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
were  all  ready,  and  that  only  a brief 
period  would  elapse  before  New  Yorkers 
might,  if  they  pleased,  “reach  Phila- 
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delphia  in  three  or  four  hours,  as  easily 
as  we  have  hitherto  gone  in  the  North 
American  steamboat,  in  about  ten 
hours,  to  Albany.”  In  April  a bill 
passed  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  rep- 
resentatives for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Baltimore  & Susquehanna  road,  but 
was  opposed  by  a large  public  meeting 
in  Philadelphia,  with  the  mayor  in  the 
chair;  and  resolutions  denouncing  it 
were  passed,  because  the  completed 
line  would  be  sure  to  “ direct  or  lead 
off  a large  portion  of  the  produce 
raised  ” in  certain  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
A meeting  was  soon  after  held  at  York, 
where  the  measure  was  warmly  com- 
mended and  the  interference  of  the 
Philadelphians  denounced.  In  July 
the  citizens  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
enthusiastically  subscribed  $326,400 
toward  a proposed  railroad  from  that 
place  to  Roanoke.  On  March  31  a large 
meeting  is  held  at  Boston  to  adopt 
measures  preparatory  to  stock  subscrip- 
tions in  the  Franklin  Railroad  company, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
line  from  Boston  to  Vermont.  “ Many 
spirited  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
a committee  of  four  persons  from  each 
ward  appointed  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions from  the  citizens  for  the  stock. 
Railroads  appear  to  claim  almost  ex- 
clusive attention  as  means  of  com- 
munication between  distant  points,  and 
repeated  experiments  have  proven  that 
transportation  can  in  this  way  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  possible  rates.” 
So  declares  the  reporter  of  the  great 
gathering.  In  October  one  thousand 
men  are  at  work  on  the  Albany  & 
Schenectady  road,  which  it  is  hoped 


will  be  completed  within  the  year ; 
while  a meeting  is  held  in  Saratoga  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  con- 
structing a road  to  connect  Schenectady 
and  that  place.  The  Camden  & Am- 
boy were  to  commence  operations  on 
their  line,  with  a view  to  having  the 
embankments  thrown  up  early,  prepara- 
tory to  the  laying  of  rails  in  the  spring. 
In  May,  1831,  the  new  road  from  New 
Orleans  to  Lake  Ponchartrain  was 
opened  with  imposing  ceremonies,  the 
city  and  state  officers  traveling  over  it. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  trade  between 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  and  the  city, 
“ with  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  goods  in  both  directions,”  would 
secure  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
A description  of  the  little  road  says  : 
“ The  people  of  New  Orleans  are  much 
pleased  Jwith  their  railroad  to  Lake 
Ponchartrain.  It  is  four  and  a half 
miles  long,  perfectly  straight,  and  its 
ascent  and  descent  is  only  sixteen 
inches.  The  avenue  on  which  the  road 
runs  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
width,  and,  being  perfectly  straight,  the 
eye  easily  traverses  its  whole  length. 
Standing  on  the  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, you  readily  see  the  vessels  sailing 
across  the  opening  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue  of  trees.”  Books  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia 
& Delaware  County  company  were 
opened  in  Philadelphia  and  Chester  in 
May,  and  of  the  4,000  shares  for  sale, 
2,700  were  taken  by  the  commissioners, 
900  in  Philadelphia,  while  the  other 
400  were  to  go  to  Chester.  In  July  it 
was  announced  that  a meeting  would 
be  held  in  Warren,  Ohio,  to  take  action 
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upon  a proposed  road  to  unite  the  Ohio 
river  and  Lake  Erie.  In  August  the 
“Tuscumbia  railway”  was  commenced 
in  Tennessee,  and  it  was  expected  that 
it  would  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Albany  & Schenectady  road  would  be 
finished  in  the  same  month — “length 
sixteen  miles,  cost  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  a single  track,  or 
$450,000  for  a double  one.  Locomo- 
tive engines  are  to  be  used.  One  of 
Mr.  Stephenson’s  is  speedily  expected 
from  England,  and  a 1 Yankee’  is  build- 
ing another.  The  stock  is  much  above 
par.  The  numerous  locks  on  the  canal 
between  Albany  and  Schenectady  have 
rendered  this  road  almost  indispensable, 
because  of  the  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness.” It  was  also  announced  that 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $500,900  had 
been  subscribed  for  a road  from  Troy, 
New  York,  to  Vermont,  when  only 
$450,000  were  required ; while  a two 
million  dollar  line  from  Albany  to  New 
York  city  was  talked  about.  Later  in 
the  same  month  it  is  announced  that  the 
road  from  Albany  and  Schenectady  is 
in  operation.  “ The  cars  at  present 
are  drawn  by  horses,  but  two  locomo- 
tives will  soon  be  upon  the  road.” 
“ The  Ithaca  & Owego  road,”  says  the 
same  authority  of  the  same  date,  “is 
about  to  be  commenced  under  very 
flattering  prospects.” 

An  account  has  already  been  fur- 
nished of  the  trial  trip  of  the  locomo- 
tive “DeWitt  Clinton”  on  the  Albany 
& Schenectady,  or  “Mohawk”  line, 
and  further  reference  to  the  opening  of 
New  York’s  first  railroad  is  not  re- 


quired. The  Albany  Advertiser  fur- 
nishes some  interesting  points  touching 
the  early  operations  of  the  line  that 
may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection : 
“ On  Thursday,”  it  says  late  in  August, 
“ the  locomotive,  DeWitt  Clinton,  came 
down  from  Schenectady,  on  her  first 
regular  trip,  in  fifty  minutes,  with  a train 
of  cars  behind  her.  Yesterday  a 
friend  of  ours  left  with  a small  train  of 
cars  at  twenty-eight  minutes  past  ten, 
eight  coaches  having  preceded.  The 
engine  went  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles 
an  hour  up  to  the  long  inclined  plane 
of  three  miles  in  extent,  with  a descent 
of  twenty-one  feet  per  mile.  The  last 
seven  miles  on  a level  were  passed  in 
thirty  minutes  exactly. 

“ The  engine  left  Schenectady,  with 
another  train  of  four  loaded  coaches, 
at  ten  minutes  past  twelve,  and  came 
the  first  seven  miles  in  thirty-five  min- 
utes, stopped  five  minutes,  and  came 
the  last  four  and  a half  miles  in  about 
seventeen  minutes,  being  less  than  an 
hour  coming  the  whole  distance.  Pine 
wood  was  used  on  this  occasion,  but  it 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  an  uniform 
heat,  and  the  velocity  at  some  portions 
of  the  route  was  greater  or  less  accord- 
ingly. Several  miles,  however,  were 
run  at  a rate  of  twenty  to  twenty-three 
an  hour,  which  fact  can  be  easily  known 
from  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston 
per  minute. 

“ The  cars  now  leave  Schenectady  at 
a little  after  twelve  m.,  so  that  our  citi- 
zens can  take  a morning  ride  with  great 
comfort.  The  sensation  is  delightful. 
A velocity  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  is 
very  agreeable  and  novel.  There  has 
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been  more  traveling  yesterday  and  the 
day  before  than  at  any  other  preceding 
period.  The  new  locomotive  from 
England  is  arrived.  The  inclined  plane 
at  Schenectady  is  nearly  finished,  and 
it  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity.” 
Reference  has  been  incidentally  made 
to  the  Philadelphia,  Germantown  & 
Norristown  road,  and  as  it  was  the 
first  in  Pennsylvania  upon  which  a 
steam  passenger  train  was  ever  run,  a 
more  extended  account  of  its  inception 
and  early  struggles  and  triumphs  may 
properly  be  given.  It  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  assembly,  approved 
February  17,  1831,  by  Governor  George 
Wolf.  Commissioners  were  designated, 
and  were  directed,  on  or  before  the 
first  of  May  following,  to  open  books 
and  receive  subscriptions.  Several  of 
the  sections  of  the  act  were  devoted  to 
the  organization  and  management  of 
the  company,  and  in  one  it  was  declared 
that  “no  dividend  shall  exceed  twelve 
per  cent.,  and  further  provided  when 
the  dividend  shall  exceed  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  company  shall  pay  a 
tax  of  eight  per  cent,  on  all  such  divi- 
dends above  six  per  cent,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  state  for  the  use  of  the 
commonwealth.”  The  tolls  for  trans- 
portation were  fixed  at  two  cents  per 
mile  on  each  ton  of  produce,  minerals, 
etc.,  and  one  cent  per  mile  for  all  pas- 
sengers, except  those  persons  necessary 
to  conduct  the  train,  with  a promise 
that  when  the  net  proceeds  of  tolls 
should  exceed  twelve  per  cent,  on  the 
capital,  the  tolls  should  be  revised  so 
as  not  to  exceed  that  amount.  Another 
section  declared  that  if  the  work  was  not 


commenced  within  two  years  or  com- 
pleted in  five  years,  or  if,  after  the  com- 
pletion, the  road  was  allowed  to  go  to 
decay,  or  be  impassable  for  ten  years, 
the  charter  should  be  null  and  void. 

The  cheap  rates  and  big  dividends 
provided  for  the  proprietors  of  the  road 
do  not  seem  to  have  worked  well. 
Dividends  of  any  kind  did  not  come 
for  many  years  after  the  road  com- 
menced operations,  and  the  rate  of 
passengers  was  increased  to  two  cents 
per  mile/by  a supplement  of  the  char- 
ter, April  7,  1832,  the  same  year  in 
which  the  cars  began  to  run.  This 
same  supplement  promised  that  “it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  company  to  own 
and  place  locomotive  engines  on  said 
road,  to  transport  persons,  minerals, 
produce,  merchandise  and  other  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  the  United  States 
mails.” 

The  progress  making  in  New  Jersey 
was  referred  to  and  described  in  the 
message  of  Governor  Vroom  to  the 
legislature  of  that  state  in  the  fall  of 
1831.  “The  two  great  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  in  which  the  state 
is  interested,”  said  he,  “ the  Delaware 
& Raritan  canal  and  the  Camden  & 
Amboy  railroad,  are  progressing  steadily 
to  their  completion.  The  railroad  will 
be  put  into  operation  from  Amboy  to 
Bordentown  early  next  season,  and 
from  the  increased  facilities  that  will 
be  given  to  traveling  and  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise,  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  it  will  become 
immediately  profitable,  and  that  a new 
incentive  will  be  given  to  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
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in  every  clas&  of  the  community.  The 
state  is  now  largely  concerned  in  the 
railroad,  being  a stockholder  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,  besides  having  a 
share  in  the  tolls  received  by  the  com- 
pany, And  it  is  a matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  we  are  likely  so  soon  to 
realize  some  of  the  benefits  growing  out 
of  our  local  situation.” 

At  a later  point,  in  the  same  docu- 
ment, he  said  : “ There  are  various 
other  works  of  internal  improvement 
either  commenced  or  authorized,  in 
which  this  state  has  no  immediate  in- 
terest, but  calculated  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  different  sections  of  the 
country.  The  railroad  from  Paterson 
to  the  Hudson  river  has  commenced 
under  very  favorable  auspices,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  speedy 
completion  will  ^be  decidedly  favorable 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  in  which, 
as  Jerseymen  and  friends  of  domestic 
industry,  we  must  all  feel  a lively  inter- 
est as  well  as  an  honest  pride.  The 
route  of  the  contemplated  railroad  from 
Elizabethtown  to  Somerville  has  been 
surveyed  during  the  summer.  It  passes 
through  a rich  and  fertile  part  of  the 
state,  and  one  singularly  adapted  to 
that  species  of  improvement.  If  it 
should  be  extended  further  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  state,  or  across  the  state 
to  the  Delaware  river,  at  such  point  as 
might  appear  most  advantageous  to 
the  company,  it  would  prove  a great 
benefit  to  the  community.” 

In  January,  1832,  announcement  is 
made*  that  applications  would  be  made 
to  the  next  legislature  of  New  York  for 
*'  Niles’  Register,’  No.  41,  p.  337. 


acts  of  incorporation  for  “ twenty-five 
different  railroads,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  forty-one  million  dollars ; 
of  these,  however,  three  are  for  roads 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  twenty- 
seven  millions.”  In  March  the  French- 
town  & New  Castle  road  was  opened 
for  freight  and  passengers.  Horses 
were  then  used,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
steam  might  soon  be  introduced,  “ be- 
cause of  its  extraordinary  straightness.” 
In  March  it  was  also  announced  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  that  “ a noble 
project  ” had  been  started  to  connect 
New  York  and  Washington  by  a steam 
road.  A Baltimore  editor,  who  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  foster  internal  improvements, 
encouraged  the  plan,  declaring  that  “ the 
whole  cost  of  it  would  not  equal  the 
extra  charges  for  transportation  during 
the  late  short  war — but  it  might  be  un- 
constitutional to  accomplish  so  great 
public  good ! To  be  dragged  from 
four  to  five  days  through  slush  and  mud 
at  the  immediate  hazard  of  life  and  the 
actual  loss  of  many  valuable  persons 
annually  from  diseases  contracted  by 
exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  our  sea- 
sons— with  a great  waste  of  time  and 
money — is  according  to  state  rights; 
but  to  pass  safely  and  comfortably  from 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  Nation 
to  the  seat  of  government  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  hours,  is  an  idea  that  will  be 
met  with  ‘ nullification  ’ at  once! 
Some  links  in  this  chain  of  communi- 
cation are  already  planned  for  execu- 
tion— from  Washington  to  Baltimore, 
from  Baltimore  to  Port  Deposit,  from 
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Chester  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Trenton  ; and  a little  encour- 
agement from  the  National  government 
would  place  Washington  and  New  York 
within  twenty  hours  of  each  other  in 
three  or  four  years,  even  in  the  winter 
season.”  Close  upon  this  argument 
came,  on  March  7,  the  announcement 
from  Trenton  that  the  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road bill  had  become  a law,  and  that 
thereby  a privilege  had  been  secured 
“ for  a railroad  from  the  Hudson  river, 
through  Newark,  Elizabethtown,  near 
Rahway  and  Woodbridge,  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  by  means  of  the  con- 
necting road  which  the  joint  companies 
are  compelled  to  make  from  their  road 
to  New  Brunswick,  as  soon  as  the  New 
Jersey  road  is  completed,  it  will  be 
united  to  the  Camden  & Amboy  rail- 
road. This  creates  an  entire  thorough- 
fare communication  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia.”  To  show  that  the  west 
was  keeping  pace  with  the  east,  the 
Ohio  legislature,  at  about  the  same 
period,  passed  twelve  incorporating 
acts,  to-wit : The  Richmond,  Eaton  & 
Miami ; the  Mad  River  & Lake  Erie  ; 
the  Port  Clinton  & Lower  Sandusky ; 
the  Franklin,  Springborough  & Wil- 
mington ; the  Erie  & Ohio ; the  Co- 
lumbus, Delaware,  Marion  & Sandusky; 
the  Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  ; the  Cin- 
cinnati, Harrison  & Indianapolis ; the 
Pennsylvania  & Ohio ; the  Milan  & 
Newark ; the  Milan  & Columbus,  and 
the  Chillicothe  & Lebanon — an  am- 
bitious start  that  in  the  main  was  a long 
way  from  realization.  “ Another,”  con- 
tinued the  account  of  the  above  char- 
ters, “if  not  included,  in  part,  in  some 


of  the  preceding,  has  been  surveyed 
from  Pittsburgh,  by  way  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Little  Beaver,  through  New  Lis- 
bon and  Canton,  to  the  Ohio  canal  at 
Massillon — which  latter  will  become 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
the  west.  The  whole  distance  is  only 
one  hundred  and  eight  miles,  and,  as 
the  ground  is  favorable,  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  an  average  of  less  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  The 
curves  on  the  route  will  have  a radius 
of  one  thousand  feet,  and  so  may  be 
passed  with  great  velocity.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  roads  that  can 
easily  be  suggested  in  the  west.” 

Passing  onward,  we  note  the  passage 
of  an  act  by  the  New  York  assembly, 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  New  York 
& Erie  railroad,  by  a vote  of  108 
to  2.  On  June  6 the  road  from 
Philadelphia  to  Germantown  was 
opened  “ with  handsome  ceremony 
and  show,”  the  managers  of  the  com- 
pany, with  a number  of  invited  guests, 
making  a journey  “ in  nine  splendid 
cars.”  “The  road  was  lined  by  thou- 
sands of  gratified  spectators.”  “ All 
the  cars,  one  excepted,  were  from  the 
extensive  manufactory  in  Baltimore.” 
An  interesting  communication  from 
Honorable  Elisha  Whittlesey,  member 
of  congress  from  northeastern  Ohio, 
appears  in  the  Westerji  Reserve  Chronicle 
of  Warren,  Ohio,  under  date  of  “ Can- 
field,  July  30,  1832,”  in  which  the  en- 
deavor to  obtain  a survey  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  is  detailed,  with  an 
account  of  its  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
“ Old  Hickory.”  The  route  of  the 
proposed  road  was  from  the  city  of 
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New  York  to  the  Portage  Summit  of  the 
Ohio  canal.  “ Colonel  Clinton,”  relates 
Mr.  Whittlesey,  “ on  an  application 
made  to 'the  war  department  by  several 
citizens  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  was  directed  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  in  the  course  of  last  fall,  to  make 
a reconnoissance  of  the  country  from 
the  Hudson  river  to  the  Portage  Sum- 
mit, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  constructing  a railroad 
between  these  points,  but  whose  ulti- 
mate termination  was  designed  to  be 
on  the  Mississippi.  Colonel  Clinton 
performed  the  service,  and  the  result  of 
his  examination  was  reported  to  the 
secretary  of  war  and  communicated  to 
the  house  of  representatives.  Three 
thousand  copies  of  this  report  were 
ordered  to  be  printed,  on  a motion 
made  by  myself;  and  from  a belief  that 
the  information  contained  in  the  re- 
port was  deeply  interesting  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  I disseminated  it  as 
extensively  as  was  within  my  power. 
Whoever  has  consulted  this  document 
has  found  that  Colonel  Clinton  sup- 
posed the  route  was  not  only  prac- 
ticable but  highly  favorable. 

“ The  legislature  of  New  York,  during 
its  last  session,  incorporated  a com- 
pany to  construct  a railroad  from  the 
Hudson  river  to  some  point  on  Lake 
Erie,  between  the  Cattaraugus  creek 
and  the  east  line  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Collier,  one  of  the  representatives  from 
New  York,  through  whose  district  it 
was  expected  the  route  would  be 
located,  drew  up  an  application  to  the 
secretary  of  war  for  an  engineer  to  sur- 
vey the  route  designated  by  the  act  of 


New  York.  When  the  application  was 
presented  to  me  it  was  signed  by  most 
of  the  delegation  from  New  York  who 
united  in  it.  Perceiving  it  contem- 
plated to  terminate  the  route  at  Lake 
Erie,  I remonstrated  against  it,  and 
affixed  to  my  signature  a note  that  my 
understanding  was,  the  survey  was  to 
be  made  to  the  Portage  Summit.  The 
secretary  of  war,  perceiving  two  routes 
were  spoken  of,  required  that  those 
interested  should  designate  which  one 
they  thought  to  be  the  most  important, 
as  the  department  would  direct  only 
one  of  them  to  be  surveyed.  This 
opened  another  conference  between  Mr. 
Collier  and  others  of  the  New  York 
delegation  and  myself,  on  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  routes,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  route  to  Portage 
Summit  was  selected. 

“ The  route  being  thus  agreed  upon, 
the  secretary  of  war  decided  it  should 
be  surveyed  if  the  bill  passed  that  con- 
tained an  appropriation  for  continuing 
the  surveys  under  the  act  of  1821.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
act  of  1824  empowers  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  cause  such  routes 
for  roads  or  canals  as  he  deems  to  be 
of  National  importance  to  be  surveyed 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  thus 
appropriated  to  enable  the  President  to 
carry  the  act  into  effect,  and  annual  ap- 
propriations of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  dollars  have  been  made  at 
each  subsequent  session  of  congress. 
The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  this 
year  is,  according  to  my  recollection, 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  only 
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condition  mentioned  by  the  secretary 
of  war,  that  would  defeat  the  survey, 
was  the  failure  to  pass  the  Appropri- 
ation bill,  and  when  that  bill  was  passed 
and  approved  by  the  President,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  but  the  survey 
would  be  made.  The  execution  of  the 
law  of  1824  was,  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr. 
Adams,  referred  to  the  war  department, 
and  the  same  course  has  heretofore 
been  pursued  by  President  Jackson.” 
Mr.  Whittlesey,  after  thus  giving  a 
history  of  the  case,  adds  the  disappoint- 
ing statement  that  the  President  had 
decided  that  the  state,  company  or 
persons  interested  in  the  survey  should 
defray  all  the  expenses  thereof,  except 
so  far  as  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
engineer  and  the  cost  of  his  instru- 
ments were  concerned.  Colonel  Clin- 
ton had  received  instructions  to  that 
effect  from  the  President  through  the 
war  department,  “ that  such  surveys  are 
not  to  be  made,  unless  the  states,  incor- 
porated companies  or  individuals  in- 
terested shall  meet  all  expenses,  except 
such  as  belong  to  the  personal  compen- 
sation of  the  engineers,  or  for  the  pro- 
curing and  repairs  of  the  necessary 
instruments.  On  these  conditions  you 
may  survey  the  route  which  may  be 
chosen  by  the  state  or  incorporated 
company,  or  parties  applying  for  the 
survey,  but  on  no  other  condition.” 
The  irate  member  from  Ohio  resented 
this  order  on  the  part  of  President 
Jackson,  and  so  expressed  himself  in  his 
communication  to  the  Chronicle . “ The 

question  naturally  arises,”  he  argued, 
“are  these  roads  of  National  impor- 
tance ? If  the  President  thinks  they  are, 


the  law  of  1824  requires  the  expense  of 
surveying  them  to  be  borne  by  the 
United  States,  if  he  directs  them  to  be 
surveyed  at  all.  If  they  are  not  of 
National  importance,  and  such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  what  author- 
ity has  he  to  detail  an  engineer,  with 
his  instruments,  to  survey  them  ? The 
conclusion  I draw  from  his  ordering  the 
survey  conditionally  is,  that  he  has 
decided  the  roads  are  of  National  im- 
portance, but  that  he  does  not  consider 
himself  restrained,  restricted  or  con- 
trolled by  the  law.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views  of  other  laws. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  at  the  late 
session  of  congress,  appropriating 
different  sums  of  money  for  internal  im- 
provements, he  said  (as  was  reported 
and  believed)  he  would  expend  the 
appropriations  or  withhold  them,  as  he 
thought  proper.” 

In  November  of  the  year  under  con- 
sideration— 1832 — it  was  announced  by 
the  New  York  Globe  that  “ the  railroad 
which  connects  the  waters  of  the  Raritan 
with  those  of  the  Delaware  will  be 
completed  in  about  a couple  of  weeks. 
The  intercourse  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  through  the  railroad 
route,  will  then  be  open  for  travelers.” 

In  March,  1833,  the  Maryland  Re- 
publican states  that  “ the  supplement  to 
the  bill  authorizing  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  company  to  construct  a 
railroad  to  the  city  of  Washington 
passed  the  house  of  delegates  on 
Wednesday  by  a vote  of  55  to  15,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  pass  the  senate ; as  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of 
the  railroad  company,  there  is  no  doubt 
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of  the  project  progressing  without  delay, 
and  we  may  look  for  its  accomplishment 
at  an  early  period.  The  state  sub- 
scribes one-third  of  the  capital  and  the 
books  are  to  be  opened  for  individual 
subscriptions  for  the  balance.  The  rail- 
road company  are  authorized  to  take 
what  stock  may  not  be  subscribed 
within  thirty  days  after  the  opening  of 
the  books,  and  may  borrow  funds  to  a 
certain  amount  on  faith  of  the  state, 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  which  funds  is  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  the  railroad  itself.  The 
maximum  price  for  transporting  passen- 
gers is  fixed  at  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  one-fifth  of  which  is  to  be  paid 
into  the  state  treasury  as  a bonus  for 
the  charter.  This  will  probably  produce 
a revenue  to  the  state,  derived  too, 
principally,  from  1 birds  of  passage,’  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  increasing  as  the  travel  on 
that  great  thoroughfare  between  the 
north  and  south  shall  increase.” 

In  April  the  welcome  news  comes 
from  the  south  that  the  Charleston  road 
is  finished  and  available  for  transporta- 
tion and  traveling  for  a distance  of 
seventy-two  miles.  “A  locomotive 

engine  traversed  the  line  last  week  with 
the  mail,  several  passengers  and  three 
or  four  tons  of  iron,  in  six  hours,  or  at 
the  average  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour.”  It  was  announced  at  about  the 
same  date  that  a line  was  to  be  con- 
structed from  Providence  to  Stoning- 
ton,  Connecticut,  in  continuation  of  the 
road  from  Boston.  “ Thus  will  the 

difficult  voyage  round  Point  Judith  be 


avoided  and  Boston  be  rendered  only 
about  twelve  hours  distant  from  New 
York.”  An  act  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  authorizing  the 
making  of  a railroad  from  Norfolk  to 
the  Roanoke — the  corporation  of  Nor- 
folk had  subscribed  $69,000,  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  stock  being  taken,  a demand 
was  made  that  the  state  should  take  the 
other  two-fifths. 

The  extent  to  which  the  incorpora- 
tion of  railroad  companies — which 
must  not  be  considered  as  meaning  the 
building  of  roads — had  reached  by  the 
middle  of  1833,  can  be  understood 
somewhat  from  the  record  already  made 
in  one  state.  From  the  ‘New  York 
Annual  Register’ of  1833,  we  take  the 
subjoined  list  of  companies  already  in- 
corporated in  that  state.  It  illustrates, 
as  nothing  else  could,  the  mania  for  in- 
ternal improvements  that  had  for  the 
time  taken  hold  upon  the  people.  The 
list  as  given  by  the  ‘Register’  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Albion  & Tonawanda — from  Albion 
to  Batavia,  incorporated  in  1832,  capi- 
tal $250,000. 

Auburn  & Erie  Canal — from  Auburn 
to  Erie  canal,  incorporated  in  1832, 
capital  $150,000. 

Aurora  & Buffalo — from  Aurora  to 
Buffalo,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital 
$300,000. 

Brooklyn  & Jamaica — from  Brooklyn 
to  Jamaica,  incorporated  in  1832,  cap- 
ital $300,000. 

Buffalo  & Erie — from  Buffalo  to  Erie 
county,  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  in 
1832,  capital  $650,000. 
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Black  River  Company — from  Rome 
to  Ogdensburgh,  incorporated  in  1832, 
capital  $900,000. 

Catskill  & Canajoharie — from  Oats- 
kill  to  Canajoharie,  incorporated  in 
1830,  capital  $600,000. 

Dansville  & Rochester — from  Dans- 
ville  to  Rochester,  incorporated  in 
1832,  capital  $300,000. 

Dutchess — from  Poughkeepsie  to 
Connecticut,  incorporated  in  1832,  cap- 
ital $600,000. 

Elmira  & Williamsport — from  Elmira 
to  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  in  1832, 
capital  $75,000. 

Fish  House  & Amsterdam — from  Fish 
House  to  Amsterdam,  incorporated  in 
1832,  capital  $250,000. 

Great  Au  Sable — from  Great  Au 
Sable  to  Port  Kent  and  Peru,  incorpor- 
ated in  1832,  capital  $150,000. 

Harlaem — from  Prince  street,  New 
York,  to  Harlaem,  incorporated  in  1831, 
capital  $350,000. 

Hudson  & Berkshire — from  Hudson 
to  Massachusetts  state  line,  incorpor- 
ated in  1832,  capital  $350,000. 

Hudson  & Delaware — from  Newburgh 
to  Delaware  river,  incorporated  in  1830, 
capital  $500,000. 

Ithaca  & Geneva — from  Ithaca  to 
Geneva,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital 
$800,000. 

Ithaca  & Owega — from  Ithaca  to 
Owego,  incorporated  in  1828,  capital 
$300,000. 

Lake  Champlain  & Ogdensburgh — 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  Ogdensburgh, 
incorporated  in  1832,  capital  $3,000,000. 

Mayville  & Portland — from  Portland 


to  Mayville,  incorporated  in  1832, 
capital  $150,000. 

Mohawk  & Hudson — from  Schenec- 
tady to  Albany,  incorporated  in  1826, 
capital  $600,000. 

New  York  & Albany — from  New  York 
to  Albany,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital 
$3,000,000. 

New  York  & Erie — from  New  York 
to  Lake  Erie,  incorporated  in  1832, 
capital  $10,000,000. 

Otsego — from  Cooperstown  to  Col- 
liersville,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital 
$200,000. 

Rensselaer  & Saratoga — from  Troy  to 
Ballston,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital 
$300,000. 

Rochester — from  Rochester  to  Gen- 
esee Port,  incorporated  in  i83i,capital 
$30,000. 

Saratoga  & Fort  Edward — from  Sara- 
toga Springs  to  Fort  Edward,  incorpor- 
ated in  1832,  capital  $200,000. 

Saratoga  & Schenectady — from  Sara- 
toga Springs  to  Schuylersville,  incor- 
porated in  1832,  capital  $100,000. 

Schoharie  & Otsego — from  Schoharie 
county  to  Susquehanna  river,  incorpor- 
ated in  1832,  capital  $300,000. 

Ponawanda— from  Rochester  to  Attica, 
incorporated  in  1832,  capital  $500,000. 

Utica  & Susquehanna — from  Utica  to 
Susquehanna  river,  incorporated  in 
1832,  capital  $1,000,000. 

Warren  County — from  Glenn’s  Falls 
to  Warrensburg,  incorporated  in  1832, 
capital,  $2,500,000. 

Watertown  & Rome — from  Rome  to 
Watertown,  incorporated  in  1832,  capi- 
tal $1,000,000.  Total,  $17,555,000. 
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The  railroads  at  present  in  operation 
are  : 

The  Mohawk  & Hudson — from  Al- 
bany to  Schenectady,  15  miles. 

The  Saratoga  & Schenectady — from 
Schenectady  to  Saratoga  Springs,  21 
miles. 

Total,  36  miles. 

These  two  railroads  form  a continued 
line  from  Albany  to  Saratoga  Springs. 

The  principal  works  under  contract, 
or  in  progress,  are  : 

The  Ithaca  & Owego  railroad,  length 
29  miles. 

Harlaem  railroad — from  Harlaem, 
city  of  New  York,  to  the  Bowery,  near 
Prince  street,  length  7 miles. 

The  disproportion  between  the  lines 
projected  and  those  completed  or  under 
contract  is  not  the  least  instructing  and 
interesting  feature  of  this  statement. 

In  June  books  were  opened  for  stock 
subscriptions  for  a road  from  Phila- 
delphia, through  Lancaster,  to  Middle- 
town,  with  an  idea  of  “ extending  it  to 
the  Ohio  in  due  season.”  In  August 
word  came  from  the  far-off  south,  via 
the  Flo7'idian , that  a subscription  had 
been  opened  in  Tallahassee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a road  from  that 
city  to  some  point  on  the  St.  Marks  or 
Mankulla  river.  On  August  14  the 
ceremony  of  breaking  ground  upon  the 
New  York,  Providence  & Boston  road 
occurred  at  Stonington,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  company  of  interested  specta- 
tors. “ The  spades  were  taken  by  John 
S.  Crary,  esq.,  of  New  York,  president 
of  the  company,  and  by  their  excellen- 
cies Governor  Edwards  of  Connecticut 
and  Governor  Francis  of  Rhode  Island. 


The  work  was  then  commenced  in  both 
states.” 

On  October  14  a large  convention  of 
delegates  assembled  at  Bolivar,  Ten- 
nessee, to  take  into  consideration  meas- 
ures by  which  the  railroad  advantages 
already  under  way  in  the  north  and  east 
could  be  secured  to  their  section  of  the 
country.  Major-General  E.  P.  Gaines 
of  the  regular  army  presided.  After 
proper  discussion,  a series  of  resolu- 
tions was  adopted,  which  declared  that 
a railroad  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  “ to  pass 
through  the  southwest  border  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  the  northern  parts 
of  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  and  the  southern  part  of 
South  Carolina,  is  practicable  and  de- 
sirable ; that  its  anticipated  local  bene- 
fits and  National  advantages  may 
reasonably  be  estimated  as  greatly  to  ex- 
ceed the  whole  expense  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  that  it  ought  to  be  commenced 
forthwith.”  It  was  added  that  military 
necessity  demanded  the  construction  of 
such  a road,  and  that,  in  a political 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
“ one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain 
of  the  union  of  the  twenty-four  states.” 
A committee  was  appointed,  by  which 
the  matter  might  be  properly  presented 
to  the  law-makers  and  the  people. 

About  the  first  of  December  the  road 
from  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  to  New 
York,  was  opened.  A correspondent  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  under  date  of 
August  28,  1834,  makes  an  unique  prop- 
osition, which  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, as  illustrating  the  varied  proposi- 
tions that  were  made  in  those  days  when 
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every  railroad  projector  seemed  to  think 
that  the  National  treasury  should  be 
opened  for  railroad  uses.  “ I would 
propose,”  said  he,  “ that  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
newed on  terms  mutually  acceptable  to 
the  government  and  to  the  stockholders, 
on  condition  that  the  bank  shall  con- 
struct a railroad  from  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond to  Mobile,  or  some  other  point 
on  navigable  waters  sufficient  for  steam- 
boats of  a large  class,  in  the  state  of 
Alabama  ; and  that  the  institution  shall 
have  power  to  collect  such  rates  for 
tolls  and  transportation  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  defray  expenses  and  yield 
an  interest  upon  the  capital  invested  of 
not  less  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 
I mention  Richmond  as  the  point  of 
departure,  because  a railroad  has  been 
authorized  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  and 
is  now  about  to  be  constructed  from 
Fredericksburgh  to  Richmond,  which 
will  form  a link  in  the  chain  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  miles,  with  a very  slight 
deviation  from  a direct  line.  It  would 
also  afford  to  millions  of  travelers  the 
gratification  of  passing  through  the 
metropolis  of  the  ancient  Dominion — 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  Confed- 
eracy, the  birthplace  of  genius  and 
patriotism.  The  total  distance  from 
Richmond  to  Mobile  appears  to  be,  by 
reference  to  the  map,  about  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  of  which  there  are 
between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  of  rail- 
road now  in  use,  from  Petersburgh  to 
the  Roanoke,  also  on  the  line  of  the 
proposed  National  highway ; conse- 
quently about  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  would  be  required  to  be  con- 


structed by  the  bank.  Thirteen  millions 
of  dollars  would  be  requisite  to  accom- 
plish the  work,  and  with  the  capital  in 
hand,  twenty  thousand  laborers  might 
be  put  upon  the  work  during  the  next 
year.  Its  completion  would  perfect  a 
line  of  communication  from  Boston  to 
St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  by  steam-power, 
and  could  not  fail  to  advance  the  United 
States,  in  prosperity,  at  least  twenty 
years  beyond  its  present  condition.  It 
would  be  worth  to  Louisiana  fifty 
million  dollars,  and  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  value  of  land  upon  all  the 
western  waters.” 

In  February,  1835,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Trenton  & Brunswick  Turnpike 
company  had  resolved  to  lay  rails  on 
their  road,  “ notwithstanding  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  has  refused  them 
an  act  to  authorize  their  doing  so,  on 
account  of  the  monopoly  granted  to  the 
Camden  & Amboy  Railroad  company. 
This  proceeding  will  take  place  under 
advice  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished jurists  of  the  United  States.” 
In  the  same  month  the  Tuscumbia, 
Courtland  & Decatur  road — Alabama — 
was  finished  and  the  trains  set  rolling 
upon  it.  “ Thirty  odd  cars  are  now  in 
operation  on  the  road,  but  we  under- 
stand the  number  is  quite  inadequate  to 
the  amount  of  business  required  im- 
mediately to  be  done.  Other  cars  are 
being  prepared  at  the  railroad  foundry, 
and  another  locomotive  has  been  re- 
ceived at  New  Orleans  from  Liverpool, 
which  is  daily  expected.”  Four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  stock  were 
promptly  subscribed  for  the  Wilming- 
ton & Susquehanna  road,  which  was 
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designed  to  connect  Wilmington  with 
Simper’s  Point,  at  the  head  of  Northeast 
river,  five  miles  from  Havre  de  Grace. 

The  New  York  Star , in  March  of  this 
year — 1835 — attempts  to  arouse  home 
patriotism  by  pointing  out  the  advance 
already  made  by  Pennsylvania  because 
of  her  internal  improvements,  and  takes 
the  ground  that  great  activity  on  the 
part  of  New  York  will  alone  save  to  her 
a portion  of  that  growing  trade  with 
the  fast  opening  west.  “ There  is  no 
subject  of  more  vital  interest,”  it  de- 
clares, “ to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of 
our  state  than  the  herculean  effort  now 
being  made  and,  indeed,  carried  into 
successful  execution  by  Pennsylvania, 
of  diverting  the  commerce  of  this  city 
with  the  south  through  her  state  in  pref- 
erence to  our  own  line  of  internal  com- 
munications with  the  lakes.  It  is  a fact 
that  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  will 
realize  this  golden  dream  of  their 
ambition  by  the  cheaper  facili- 
ties and  earlier  opportunities  which 
their  route  offers  to  our  merchants, 
unless  we  bestir  ourselves  in  time  and 
nip  their  enterprise  in  the  bud  by  opening 
a direct  route  from  New  York  city  to 
Lake  Erie  by  the  great  contemplated 
railroad.  . . . The  route  from  Phila- 

delphia to  Pittsburgh  is  now  complete 
in  all  its  parts  : First  by  the  beautiful 
railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia, 
on  the  Susquehanna  river,  on  which 
there  is  a full  train  of  passenger 
and  freight  cars  of  the  first  class  ; 
thence  by  canal  to  Harrisburgh  and 
Hallidaysburgh  by  a splendid  line  of 
boats  ; thence  by  the  Alleghany  & Port- 
age railroad  across  the  mountains,  by 


ten  inclined  planes,  thirty-six  and  one- 
half  miles,  to  Johnstown,  where  another 
canal  leads  direct  to  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
Ohio  ; thus  opening  the  portals  to  the 
great  waters  of  the  west — the  lakes,  the 
canals  of  Ohio,  etc.” 

Among  the  new  enterprises  announced 
in  April  was  a line  from  Portland, 
Maine,  to  Quebec,  and  it  was  declared 
that  “ Lord  Alymer,  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  British  America,  heartily  unites 
in  the  project  and  has  opened  cor- 
respondence with  the  governor  of 
Maine.  All  the  stock  was  subscribed 
for  a line  from  Saratoga  Springs  to 
Whitehall,  New  York,  and  it  was  exult- 
ingly  declared  that  “ when  this  is  com- 
pleted, as  it  soon  will  be,  persons  will 
be  carried  by  steam  from  the  city  of 
New  York  to  Quebec,  to-wit : From 
New  York  to  Albany  by  steamboats  ; 
from  Albany,  via  Saratoga,  to  Whitehall, 
by  the  railroad ; from  Whitehall  to  St. 
Johns,  in  Canada,  down  Lake  Cham- 
plain, by  steamboat ; from  St.  Johns  to 
Laprarie  by  a railroad  nearly  com- 
pleted ; from  Laprarie  to  Montreal,  and 
thence  to  Quebec,  by  steamboat  ! ” 
Stirred  up  by  the  arguments  advanced 
above,  by  state  pride  and  a deep 
belief  in  the  profits  of  this  kind  of 
investments,  the  people  of  New  York 
responded  nobly  to  the  calls  for  support, 
and  subscriptions  to  the  various  roads, 
especially  to  the  Erie,  came  in  rapidly. 
The  expectations  of  the  benefits  that 
were  to  be  derived  from  it  were  equaled 
only  by  the  generosity  of  the  people  in 
their  subscriptions  to  stock.  “ The  im- 
mense commercial  importance  of  the 
direct  connection  to  be  effected  by 
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means  of  the  proposed  road  and 
the  Allegheny  river,”  declared  the 
New  York  American,  11  between  the* 
city  of  New  York  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  but  imperfectly  realized  or 
understood.  Let  it  then  be  distinctly 
known  to  our  merchants  that  the  moment 
the  line  of  the  Erie  railroad  reaches  the 
Allegheny  river  their  merchandise 
can  be  delivered  on  its  banks,  from 
their  warehouses  in  this  city,  within 
thirty-six  hours ; that  it  can  thence 
descend  down  the  safe  though  rapid 
current  of  that  stream,  in  less  than  two 
days,  to  the  wharves  of  Pittsburgh  ; 
that  this  navigation  is  always  available 
precisely  at  the  period  when  most 
needed,  to-wit  : In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  and  that  the  river,  with  small 
expense,  can  be  rendered  navigable 
throughout  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn.  The  enormous  importance 
then,  of  accomplishing  this  connection 
with  the  utmost  possible  dispatch,  must 
then  be  evident.  It  is  the  only  mode 
in  which  New  York  can  neutralize  the 
gigantic  efforts  making  by  Phila- 
delphia to  deprive  her  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  west,  but,  when  com- 
pleted, will  most  effectually  accomplish 
that  object.  Pittsburgh  will  thence- 
forward cease  to  be  the  western  em- 
porium of  Pennsylvania,  and,  with  her 
long  line  of  sister  cities  and  commu- 
nities along  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  will 
become  attached,  as  a commercial  de- 
pendency, to  this  metropolis.” 

Four  companies  of  engineers  were 
busy,  during  these  spring  months  of 
1835,  in  surveying  a line  from  New 
Orleans  to  Nashville.  The  route  be- 


tween Lexington  and  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, had  been  agreed  upon ; the 
corporation  of  the  place  last  named 
subscribed  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  complete  it  ; while  the  road 
from  Frankfort  to  Louisville  was  re- 
ported as  “ going  on  handsomely.” 
Efforts  were  under  way  for  steam  con- 
nection between  Hudson,  New  York, 
and  Berkshire,  Massachusetts.  A grand 
scheme  for  internal  improvement  was 
projected  in  Louisiana,  the  legislature  of 
that  state  chartering  a company  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Atchafaylaya  Railroad 
& Banking  Company,”  one  of  the  obli- 
gations of  which  was  the  construction 
of  a railroad  from  some  convenient 
point  on  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  rich 
districts  of  Opelousas,  Lafayette,  St. 
Martin’s  and  St.  Mary’s,  and  thereby 
to  secure  a large  trade  for  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  The  capital  of  the  cor- 
poration was  placed  at  two  million 
dollars,  with  power  to  double  it  if 
necessary.  Passing  on  rapidly  through 
June,  we  find  an  endless  number  of 
minor  suggestions.  The  project  of  a 
line  from  Wheeling  creek  to  Stillwater 
creek  is  revived  and  will  be  carried  out ; 
a line  is  being  run  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Atlantic,  across  New  Jersey;  books 
are  open  for  one  from  York  to  Wrights- 
ville ; the  early  opening  of  Boston  & 
Providence  is  promised  ; the  Connecti- 
cut legislature  has  incorporated  the 
Worcester  & Hartford  company  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  dollars,  with 
power  to  increase  it  if  necessary,  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  cheering  announcement 
that  Jonathan  Knight,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio,  has  discovered 
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three  passes  over  the  Alleghanies,  “ with 
an  ascent  of  ninety-four  feet  in  a'mile 
— an  elevation  ” that,  it  is  promised,  “ the 
Baltimore  locomotives  will  overcome 
without  any  sort  of  difficulty.”  About 
the  end  of  the  month  the  ceremony  of 
breaking  ground  for  the  Wilmington  & 
Susquehanna  road  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  the  governor  and  other 
dignitaries  and  a large  concourse  of 
people. 

An  important  occasion  was  com- 
memorated on  July  6,  when  the  long- 
awaited  and  much-heralded  Boston  & 
Worcester  road  was  formally  opened 
and  dedicated  to  the  public  use  with 
fitting  ceremonies.  Its  length  was 
about  forty-two  miles,  which  distance 
was  traveled  by  the  company  of  invited 
guests  in  about  three  hours.  A ban- 
quet and  speech-making  followed. 
Some  of  the  toasts  offered  were  char- 
acteristic and  unique,  for  instance  : 

“ Railroads — The  people  will  bear  to 
be  rode,  and  hardly  rode , by  such 
monopolies.” 

“The  march  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise— May  it  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
march  of  intellect  and  morals,  and  re- 
sult in  the  increased  prosperity  and 
virtue  of  the  people” — offered  by  no 
less  a personage  than  Edward  Everett. 

“The  fourth  of  July,  1776 — When  we 
made  ourselves  independent  of  asses ; 
and  the  fourth  of  July,  1835,  when  we 
made  ourselves  independent  of  horses .” 

A speech  was  made  by  Henry  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  directors,  in  which  he 
let  some  light  in  upon  the  history  of 
the  enterprise,  and  touched  upon  an  un- 
pleasant experience  which  other  pioneer 


roads  were  compelled  to  undergo.  “ A 
few  years  since,”  said  he,  after  a suitable 
introduction,  “the  project  was  started, 
It  had  many  warm  and  high-spirited 
friends  and  advocates ; it  had  also 
many  strong  and  powerful  enemies. 
And  who  does  not  distinctly  remember 
who  and  what  they  were  ? Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  they  were  principally  to 
be  found  among  the  rich  and  powerful — 
among  the  very  class  of  men  who, 
possessing  the  most  ample  means,  it 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  expected 
would  have  been  first  and  foremost  in 
advocating  and  prosecuting  an  im- 
portant, a noble  public  enterprise. 
True,  there  were  honorable  exceptions, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  very  many 
great  men,  very  many  rich  men,  re- 
fused all  participation,  scoffed  at  our 
project,  pointed  at  some  of  us  the  finger 
of  scorn  and  branded  us  with  the 
epithets  of  ‘hare-brained  enthusiasts, 
visionaries,  who  almost  deserved  to  be 
sent  to  the  mad-house.’  All  this  was 
said,  nay  more ; for  when  the  first 
spade  was  stuck  in  the  ground,  the 
directors  were  called  fools,  idiots, 
knaves.  It  was  declared  that  they  were 
guilty  of  a high  crime  in  commencing 
a work  which  must  inevitably  result  in, 
as  total  a loss  as  if  the  money  expended 
were  shoveled  into  the  bottomless  pit. 
All  this  was  said,  and  much  more,  and 
measures  were  actually  taken  to  arrest 
the  work  and  to  cause  an  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise.  Thanks  to  the  true 
friends  of  the  project,  they  stood  firm, 
and  with  warm  hearts  and  a just  confi- 
dence in  those  who  had  been  chosen  to 
prosecute  the  work,  manfully  and  sue- 
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cessfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  crush 
the  noble  project.  The  road  had  a 
sorry  beginning.  At  first,  some  of  our 
prominent  men  were  willing  to  advance 
a few  dollars  to  make  examinations 
and  surveys,  but  when  called  upon  to 
take  and  pay  for  the  stock,  they  flinched, 
and  vociferously  cried  out  that  ‘ it  was 
madness  to  go  on,  that  the  road  would 
cost  three  times  the  amount  of  the  es- 
timates, and  that  if  ever  it  should  be 
built,  it  would  be  next  to  worthless,  it 
could  never  pay  a half  per  cent,  on  its 
cost.’  Here  we  are,  my  friends,  in  the 
town  hall  of  the  heart  of  the  common- 
wealth. W e came  here  on  the  railroad,  all 
the  way  from  Boston,  in  less  than  three 
hours.  This  is  truly  a day  of  rejoicing, 
a day  of  complete  and  full  triumph, 
and  again  I offer  you  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations. The  road  is  finished. 
But  who  has  accomplished  the  work? 
Has  it  been  done  by  the  rich  men,  the 
great  men  of  the  times  ? By  our  quar- 
ter, half  and  whole  million  men?  No, 
sir  ! It  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  community ; 
by  the  middling  interest  people ; by 
that  class  of  men  who  have  warm 
hearts,  clear  heads,  and  who  possess 
almost  a monopoly  of  generous  public 
spirit.” 

After  further  eulogy  in  the  same  strain, 
he  concluded  by  offering  the  following 
toast,  which  was  received  with  many 
marks  of  approbation: 

“ The  ptople , the  common  people , the 
middling  interest  people — They  are  really 
and  truly  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the 
community  ; their  power  is  great ; what 
can  they  not  accomplish  ? ” 


The  editor  of  e Niles’  Register,’*  on 
August  29  following,  describes  a cere- 
mony of  a like  character  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  a few  days  before, 
upon  the  formal  opening  of  the  Balti- 
more & Washington  road.  A proces- 
sion of  seventeen  cars,  loaded  each 
with  fifty  guests,  and  drawn  by  the  loco- 
motives “ George  Washington,”  “ John 
Adams,”  “Thomas  Jefferson”  and 
“James  Madison,”  left  Baltimore  and 
proceeded  to  Bladensburg,  where  an- 
other train,  from  Washington,  was  met, 
“ filled  with  public  functionaries  and 
other  invited  guests,  where  congratula- 
tions on  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
railroad  company  were  passed  between 
the  mayor  of  Washington  and  the 
president  of  the  company.”  “ The 
whole  party  then  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, and  soon  arrived  at  the  depot 
at  the  foot  of  Capitol  hill,  where  a vast 
crowd  of  people  was  assembled,  and 
rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations  at 
this  victory  over  time  and  space .”  Some 
time  was  spent  in  visiting  various  points 
of  interest,  and  “ at  twenty  minutes 
before  five  o’clock  we  started  from 
Washington,  and  in  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  were  at  the  depot  at 
Charles  street.  . . . It  is  thus  as- 

certained that  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington, forty  miles,  is  distant  but  two 
hours  ! ” 

The  Railroad  Journal  of  October  10 
this  year,  1835,  furnishes  an  account  of 
a celebration  held  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in 
September,  over  the  opening  of  the  first 
railroad  west  of  the  Alleghany  mount- 
ains— the  Mad  River  & Lake  Erie. 

* No.  49,  p.  449. 
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It  was  described  as  “ the  railroad  that 
is  to  connect  that  fine  lake  port  with 
Dayton,  and  thence,  through  the  Miami 
canal,  with  the  Ohio  and  Cincinnati.” 
On  January  5,  1832,  a charter  was  ob- 
tained, and  within  a short  time  sufficient 
funds  were  subscribed  to  organize  the 
company.  Ground  was  broken  at  the 
east  end  of  Water  street,  in  Sandusky, 
on  the  day  named,  General  W.  H.  Harri- 
son, afterwards  President  of  the  United 
States,  taking  out  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Governor  Vance.  The  occasion  was  a 
memorable  one,  and  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  was  present,  and 
grand  processions  were  formed  by 
Colonel  John  N.  Sloane,  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  day.  The  oration  was 
delivered  by  Honorable  E.  Cooke. 
Several  bands  of  martial  music  were 
present.  Quite  a band  of  Indian  chiefs 
was  in  the  procession,  and  the  National 
flags  and  bunting  in  great  quantity  were 
displayed. 

In  September  further  news  came  from 
the  south,  in  the  statement  that  the 
New  Orleans  & Nashville  road  was  to 
be  commenced  immediately,  with  a 
length  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-five 
miles,  and  at  a cost  of  ten  million 
dollars  and  over.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  its  projectors  to  make  it  “ one  of  the 
most  perfect  works  that  the  present 
state  of  science  and  art  will  permit.” 
“ This,”  to  quote  the  glowing  declara- 
tions of  the  southern  press,  “ by 
facilitating  the  mails  and  transit  of 
passengers,  will  render  it,  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  the  most  im- 
portant improvement  ever  projected ; 

4 


and,  in  case  of  invasion,  the  south 
may  have  a more  prompt  resource 
in  the  western  militia,  as  cantonments 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  where  the 
abundance  of  provision  and  health  of  the 
climate  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world, 
can  be  made  for  the  rendezvous  of  the 
western  army,  and,  when  required,  trans- 
ferred to  the  coast  at  a single  day’s 
notice.” 

New  York  is  yet  busy  with  her  vari- 
ous proposed  lines,  and  the  Gazette , in 
October,  gives  us  some  idea  of  “ the 
magnitude  of  the  operations  now  in 
progress  on  the  Harlaem  road.”  “ The 
tunnel  commences  at  the  southerly  side 
of  Ninety-first  street,  and  terminates  at 
the  northerly  side  of  Ninety-fourth 
street.  Each  end  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
finished  with  a handsome  stone  facing, 
so  as  to  give  it  a conspicuous  and  pleas- 
ing appearance.  The  embankment 
commences  at  One  Hundredth  street, 
and  extends  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
street  there.  This  will  be  a most  sub- 
stantial work,  as  the  whole  will  be  sup- 
ported by  slope  walls  of  dry  masonry.” 
To  this  the  Commercial  Advertiser  adds 
that  “ the  undertaking  is  of  greater 
magnitude  than  we  had  supposed.  The 
tunnel  alone  will  require  more  than  a 
year  for  its  completion,  ninety  feet 
having  been  accomplished  in  about  two 
months,  and  the  whole  length  being 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four.  . . . 

The  whole  number  of  men  employed  is 
more  than  six  hundred,  who  work  day 
and  night,  in  gangs  of  twenty-five,  eight 
hours  at  a time.” 

The  first  hint  of  a Pacific  road  that  I 
have  met  in  these  researches — although 
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it  may  have  been  previously  given  else- 
where— is  found  in  this  same  month  of 
October,  in  the  New  Orleans  Bee , which 
declares  that  it  hears  that  a project 
will  soon  be  started  of  connecting  New 
Orleans  with  the  Gulf  of  California , 
through  Texas,  bf  a railroad,  hence  via 
Natchitoches  or  Nacogdoches,  through 
the  gorge  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
thence  to  some  point  on  the  gulf  where 
a good  harbor  may  be  found.  We  have 
learned,”  continues  the  Bee , “ from 
those  who  have  traversed  the  mountains 
at  the  gorge,  that  a railroad  could  easily 
be  constructed  there,  and  that  as  soon 
as  peace  shall  have  been  restored  in 
Texas  the  citizens  of  that  state  will  anx- 
iously aid  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
New  Orleans  merchants  to  form  thus  a 
direct  intercourse  with  China.  Is  not 
such  a route  as  practicable  as  one  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ? Shall  the 
merchants  of  New  Orleans  continue 
slumbering  over  the  prospects  which 
nature  has  indicated  to  them,  which 
even  cupidity  suggests,  and  which  re- 
quires but  the  energies  of  wealth  and 
art  to  complete  ? We  grasp  in  prospect 
the  almost  certainty  of  having  a railroad 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Gulf  of  Cal- 
ifornia, from  which  we  can  command 
the  Pacific  ocean,  send  our  steam-ships 
thence  to  China,  the  East  Indies,  Persia 
— to  all  Asia  and  the  west  of  Africa,  and 
vastly  outstrip  the  little  queen  of  the 
ocean  enthroned  on  the  northwest  of 
Europe.  O that  Texas  belonged  to 
the  United  States  ! Do  we  not  perceive 
that  England  is  making  every  effort  to 
anticipate  our  rapid  strides  to  facilities 
and  extension  of  commerce  with  Asia  ? 


That  she  even  meditates  a steamboat 
navigation  by  the  Euphrates  and  Red 
sea  to  the  Eastern  ocean  ? And  that 
the  potentates  of  Egypt,  Turkey  and 
Persia  must  play  second  fiddle  to  her 
attempts  ? Shall  the  citizens  of  America 
slumber  supinely  with  such  prospects 
before  them  of  forestalling  the  Asiatic 
markets,  and  of  extending  their  com- 
merce to  every  part  of  the  world  ? Can 
they  not  perceive  their  superior  facili- 
ties of  forming  an  intercourse  with 
China  and  that  they  might  voyage  a 
second  time  thither  before  Englishmen 
could  once,  even  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean?” 

In  November  a proposition  is  made  to 
construct  a line  from  Cincinnati, Ohio,  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  a weary 
editor,  to  whom  marvels  have  grown  stale 
and  for  whom,  in  railroads,  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  supposes  that 
“ it  will  be  done,”  as  a matter  of  course. 
“ It  will  pass,”  he  adds,  “ through  Paris, 
Kentucky,  the  Cumberland  gap  to 
French  Broad,  and  thence  through  Co- 
lumbia to  Charleston.  The  distance  is 
only  607  miles  !”  The  proposition  was  re- 
ceived with  the  warmest  commendations 
at  both  ends  of  the  proposed  line,  Cin- 
cinnati figuring  out  that  the  Charleston 
route  to  the  Ohio  was  “ 340  miles  nearer 
to  the  seaboard  than  the  route  by  New 
York,  240  nearer  than  by  Philadelphia, 
40  nearer  than  by  Baltimore,  and  170 
nearer  than  by  Mobile,”  while  a spirit 
of  enthusiasm  and  hope  was  aroused 
immediately  in  the  city  by  the  sea.  The 
Charleston  Courier  declared  that  “ the 
contemplated  railroad  may  be  made  to 
cross  (the_Saludi  mountain)  with  more 
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facility  than  was  at  first  imagined.”  A 
correspondent,  in  writing  to  the  Courier , 
declared  that  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina  favored  the  scheme,  and 
added:  “ Indeed,  I may  truly  say  that 

the  very  mountains  are  in  commotion. 
Old  Buncombe  is  as  much  roused  as 
she  ever  was  in  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  well  may  she  be,  for  if  this 
road  is  constructed,  passing  through  the 
very  centre  of  one  of  the  healthiest, 
though  hitherto  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible regions  of  the  south,  it  will  work 
a revolution — morally,  physically  and 
politically — as  important  to  this  section 
of  the  country  as  that  effected  in  1776.” 
This  was  not  the  isolated  feeling  of 
one  man  alone,  but  such  was  the  fervor 
of  railroad  building  upon  the  people 
that  all — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor — 
were,  in  the  Carolinas,  as  elsewhere, 
moved  by  a common  impulse  of  enter- 
prise. I have  seen  the  copy  of  a letter 
written  on  November  18,  1835,  by  Judge 
John  B.  O’Neall  to  Senator  Robert  Y. 
Hayne — the  eminent  son  of  South  Car- 
olina, who  participated  in  the  famous 
debate  with  Daniel  Webster — in  which 
he  declared  that  he  had  said  to  every- 
one with  whom  he  had  conversed,  “ that 
every  man  who  could  spare  one  hundred 
dollars  ought  to  lay  it  out  in  stock  in  this 
enterprise.  In  this  way  the  farmer  and 
small  capitalist  may  be  induced  to  unite 
in  the  work,  and  if  this  can  be  done,  we 
need  have  no  fears  for  the  road.  It  can 
be  constructed,  if  necessary,  by  South 
Carolina  alone.  In  addition  to  the 
opening  of  books  for  the  stock  by  com- 
missioners at  every  court-house  in  the 
state,  I would  suggest  that  a few  agents, 


acquainted  with  the  people,  should  be 
employed  to  obtain  subscriptions. 
There  is  no  scheme  of  internal  improve- 
ment which  has  ever  so  much  interested 
me,  and  none  for  which  I should  be 
willing  to  make  so  many  sacrifices.  For 
if  it  succeeds,  South  Carolina  will  be 
prosperous  beyond  all  former,  calcula- 
tions, and  the  union  of  the  states  will 
be  as  lasting  as  the  rocks  and  mountains 
which  will  be  passed  and  overcome  by 
the  contemplated  road.” 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of 
New  York  railroads  was  the  “Internal 
Improvement  Convention  of  the  State 
of  New  York,”  which  assembled  at 
Utica  on  November  11  of  this  year. 
Delegates  from  many  sections  were 
present 'and  steps  were  taken  to  awaken 
an  activity  in  all  quarters,  lest  New 
York  should  be  behind  her  sister  cities 
in  the  great  march  of  National  im- 
provement. The  general  feeling  in  that 
body  was  voiced  by  the  declarations  of 
the  Railroad  Journal ,*  which  addressed 
itself  to  the  people  in  these  plain  words  : 
“ It  is,  however,  in  this  age  of  improved 
locomotion,  a subject  of  the  first  im- 
portance, as  well  to  the  whole  country 
as  to  this  city,  that  other  modes  of 
communication  should  be  adopted  be- 
tween this  great  commercial  emporium 
and  the  vast  country  which  contributes 
to  its  prosperity,  that  there  may  be  a 
constant,  easy,  cheap,  expeditious  and 
unobstructed  intercourse,  not  only  for 
travel  but  also  for  transportation  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  . . . It  therefore 

becomes  our  imperative  duty  to  urge 
forward  those  great  works  that  have 

* Vol.  IV.,  December  *2,  1835,  p.  770, 
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been  projected,  which,  when  completed, 
will  not  only  annihilate  time  and  space, 
but  also  water  and  ice , so  far  as  they 
have  hitherto  tended  to  obstruct  the 
regular  course  of  business  between  this 
city  and  iUbany  and  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  The  charter  granted  in 
1832  for  a railroad  from  this  city  to 
Albany,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
will,  beyond  all  question,  be  renewed 
during  the  ensuing  winter  by  our  legis- 
lature ; and  the  road  must  now , of 
course,  be  constructed,  by  way  of  self- 
defense,  in  consequence  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  Boston  to 
remove  up  to  Albany,  or  rather,  to  re- 
move Albany  and  a good  portion  of  our 
western  business  to  Boston  by  the  rail- 
road between  these  two  cities.” 

At  about  this  period  we  find  that  the 
era  of  lease  and  consolidation  has  com- 


menced, an  arrangement  having  been 
made  between  the  Long  Island  (New 
York)  and  Jamaica  railroads,  by  which 
the  latter  was  leased  to  the  former,  for 
a period  of  forty-five  years,  upon  the 
annual  payment  of  nine  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  cost,  the  lessees  engaging  to  keep 
the  road  in  good  and  efficient  order. 

This  hurried  and  somewhat  discon- 
nected survey  of  a field  full  of  promises, 
of  possibilities,  of  hopes  that  in  many 
cases  were  never  fulfilled,  and  of  in- 
vestments that  in  too  many  cases  were 
entire  losses,  has  brought  us  down  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1835.  All  was  as 
yet  roseate,  while  new  plans  were  ma- 
turing and  new  roads  growing — upon 
paper  if  not  in  fact — in  every  corner  of 
the  land. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


\To  be  continued. ] 


THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA. 
DEAN  RICHMOND. 


Dean  Richmond,  who  for  a long  series 
of  years  was  recognized  as  a vital  force  in 
the  financial,  political  and  railway  world 
of  New  York,  won  his  way  into  the  front 
rank  of  his  generation  by  sheer  energy, 
hard  work,  and  a genius  for  overcoming 
obstacles  and  making  circumstances  the 
servants  of  his  will.  He  won  success  in 
life  because  he  had  the  will  to  command 
it,  and  the  keen  vision  that  enabled  him 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  shape 


his  course  in  accordance  therewith.  He 
was  truly  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes, 
inheriting  nothing  from  the  generations 
before  him  but  an  honored  family  name 
and  the  high  qualities  of  character  for 
which  the  Richmonds  of  New  England 
were  noted.  Born  at  Barnard,  Vermont, 
on  March  31,  1804,  the  son  of  Hatheway 
Richmond  and  Rachel  Dean,  he  had 
before  him  in  the  lives  of  his  parents  an 
example  of  industry  and  worth  that  was 
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the  best  object  lesson  to  be  learned  by 
any  developing  youth.  The  father  was  for 
some  years  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt  at  Salina,  New  York,  now  a part  of 
Syracuse  ; but  failing  in  this  enterprise, 
he  abandoned  it  and  went  south 
to  improve  his  health,  which  had 
been  much  affected  by  the  anxiety 
and  vexation  consequent  upon  his 
business  affairs.  While  there  he  died,  at 
Mobile,  leaving  the  widow  and  son — the 
latter  only  fourteen  years  of  age — de- 
pendent upon  their  own  exertions.  The 
mother  removed  from  her  home  in  Ver- 
mont to  Salina,  in  the  hope  of  turning 
what  was  left  of  her  husband’s  business  to 
some  account.  It  was  at  this  period, 
when  at  an  age  when  most  boys  were  yet 
in  school,  that  the  young  Dean  showed 
the  material  of  which  he  was  made.  He 
resolutely  took  up  the  business  re- 
linquished by  his  father,  and  with  little 
else  save  the  debts  of  the  old  concern 
and  a capital  composed  of  health  and 
energy,  began  his  active  life.  A year 
later,  the  death  of  his  mother  left  him  al- 
together to  his  own  resources.  The 
market  for  salt  had  through  various  causes 
been  somewhat  limited  for  the  product  of 
that  section,  but  the  energy  with  which 
the  young  man  pushed  the  sale  soon  ex- 
tended it  to  several  new  districts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north  and  east,  and  ere 
long  the  business  began  to  yield  a satis- 
factory income.  Prospering  in  this  enter- 
prise, he  soon  embarked  in  others 
in  which  he  also  commanded  suc- 
cess. In  1842  he  removed  to  Buffalo, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  commission  and 
transporting  business,  dealing  principally 
with  the  products  of  the  great  west. 


Bringing  to  his  business  operations,  which 
had  then  assumed  great  extent  and  im- 
portance, the  wise  foresight  and  judgment 
which  ever  characterized  him,  he  became 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  in  the 
lake  region. 

It  was  while  located  in  Buffalo,  and 
while  in  the  midst  of  this  active  career  in 
various  lines  of  business  usefulness,  that 
Mr.  Richmond  found  his  first  connection 
with  railroad  affairs.  He  was  made  a 
director  of  the  Utica  & Buffalo  Railroad 
company,  and  when  the  direct  line  to 
Batavia  was  completed,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  place  last  named,  which 
continued  to  be  his  home  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  although  the  headquarters 
of  his  business  were  still  retained  at  Buf- 
falo. His  trained  business  judgment  and 
keen  vision  gave  him  some  idea  as  to 
what  the  infant  railroad  systems  of  the 
country  must  eventually  become,  and  he 
therefore  early  attached  himself  to  the 
most  promising  in  his  section — the  initial 
step  being  taken  in  the  connection  above 
described.  His  connection  with  the  New 
York  Central  company  was  one  of  the 
great  events  of  his  railroad  career.  When 
the  Erie  railroad  was  finished  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central  had 
completed  its  track,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  several  companies  which  afterwards 
composed  the  New  York  Central  could 
not  successfully  compete  with  those  great 
lines  unless  they  were  consolidated  and 
operated  as  one  system  and  by  one  con- 
trolling mind.  Here  were  seven  distinct 
corporations,  each  one  managed  inde- 
pendently of  all  the  others,  while  the  sub- 
roads were  controlled  each  by  a single 
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board  of  directors.  Consolidation  be- 
came, therefore,  a matter  of  pressing 
necessity.  The  line  could  not  be  ad- 
vantageously maintained  without  it.  In 
1853  the  bill  creating  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad  was  carried  through  the 
legislature  against  the  most  determined 
and  virulent  opposition — an  opposition  so 
powerful  that  nothing  but  the  sagacity, 
address  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Rich- 
mond could  have  prevailed  against  it. 
When  consolidation  was  carried,  Mr. 
Richmond  was  made  vice-president  of  the 
company,  a place  that  he  held  until  he 
was  made  president  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Corning,  in  1864.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan 
Southern  railroad  for  a number  of  years 
preceding  his  death.  While  connected 
with  the  New  York  Central,  the  company 
relied  most  implicitly  on  his  judgment, 
and  never  undertook  any  enterprise  of 
importance  without  first  submitting  it  to 
him  for  advice  and  approbation.  His 
record  as  a railroad  man  is  shown  in  the 
growth  of  that  great  property  while  under 
his  control,  and  the  measures  which  he 
set  going  or  advanced  for  its  improvement 
and  enlargement ; and  no  matter  what 
honor  of  labor  or  design  may  be  given  to 
others  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  Central 
system,  a large  share  properly  belongs  to 
Dean  Richmond,  and  becomes  his  monu- 
ment of  railroad  work.  He  labored  at  a 
time  of  uncertainty,  discouragement  and 
difficulty,  and  his  success  was  all  the 
greater  from  the  size  and  variety  of  the 
obstacles  he  was  compelled  to  confront. 

Mr.  Richmond  was  the  first  American 
railroad  man  to  order  steel  rails  ; he  met 
with  much  opposition  in  his  advancement 


of  the  idea  of  their  utility,  but  had  a num- 
ber laid  on  trial.  He  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  results  that  he  ordered  from  En- 
gland what  in  those  days  was  considered 
a large  order.  They  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try after  his  death. 

This  record  would  be  inadequate  and 
one-sided  did  it  speak  only  of  Dean  Rich- 
mond’s railroad  work.  And  while  it  will 
be  impossible,  as  it  is  needless,  to  speak 
in  detail  of  the  many  business  enterprises 
with  which  he  was  connected  through  an 
exceptionally  long  and  active  career,  some 
general  reference  thereto  is  demanded. 
In  business  operations  Mr.  Richmond 
had  very  fixed  views,  and  adhered  to  them 
with  a persistence  born  of  conviction  and 
a firm  belief  in  his  judgment.  Indeed, 
his  judgment  had  passed  into  a proverb 
among  his  associates,  and  was  as  im- 
plicitly relied  on  as  if  it  had  been  infallible. 
His  knowledge  of  business  affairs  was  not 
derived  merely  from  intuition,  although  he 
possessed  this  faculty  in  a truly  wonderful 
degree,  but  also  from  actual  observation 
and  experience,  and  through  precision  of 
reflection.  His  private  business  always 
possessed  a charm  for  him,  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  allurements  of  office  or  public 
life.  Esteeming  it  a duty  every  man  owed 
to  his  country,  and  believing  that  business 
men  in  particular  should  interest  them- 
selves in  the  National  welfare,  he  gave 
close  attention  to  politics,  although  deem- 
ing his  private  interests  of  paramount 
importance,  regarding  the  prosperity  of 
the  citizen  as  the  corner-stone  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  state.  His  political  con- 
victions were  very  strong  and  were 
steadfastly  maintained.  Possessed  of  a 
great  capacity  for  work,  he  gave  the  most 
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careful  attention  to  political  affairs,  no 
matter  how  absorbing  were  his  business 
duties,  and  he  entered  into  each  new 
campaign  with  as  much  zest  as  when  in 
his  earlier  days  he  had  led  the  young 
Democrats  of  Onondaga  to  victory.  Es- 
sentially a man  of  action,  and  unfettered 
by  any  of  the  prejudices  or  conservatism 
which  so  frequently  trammel  the  careers  of 
superiorly  educated  men,  he  was  eminently 
fitted  for  leadership.  His  views  in  poli- 
tics, as  in  business,  were  broad,  and 
grasped  National  affairs  with  no  more 
difficulty  than  matters  purely  local.  His 
motives  were  so  sincere  and  honest  that 
they  were  never  questioned,  and  in  the 
councils  of  his  party  he  was  acknowledged 
as  a chief,  and  his  views,  to  a large  ex- 
tent, were  unhesitatingly  adopted,  and 
shaped  the  policy  of  his  associates. 
Whenever  means,  honestly  employed, 
seemed  to  him  likely  to  aid  the  principles 
he  advocated,  his  liberality  was  princely. 
He  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his 
political  associates,  and  exerted  a greater 
influence  in  the  Democratic  party  than  any 
other  man  in  the  state.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Central  committee 
for  many  consecutive  years,  from  about 
1857  until  his  death  in  1866.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond’s prominent  and  unique  relation  to 
the  party  is  clearly  and  forcibly  shown  in  the 
following  tribute  offered  by  no  less  a per- 
sonage than  Honorable  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
who,  at  the  request  of  several  prominent 
leaders,  made  a speech  upon  the  life-work 
of  Dean  Richmond — after  that  life-work 
had  ended — in  the  Democratic  State  con- 
vention of  September,  1866 : “ It  is 

rare,”  said  he,  “in  any  country  or  in  any 
age,  that  the  death  of  a private  citizen  hold- 


ing no  public  office,  never  having  held  a 
public  office  in  his  whole  life,  connected 
with  great  business  interests,  it  is  true, 
connected  more  than  any  other  individual 
with  the  organization  and  administration 
of  a great  party,  composed  of  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  American  citizens — it 
is  rare  that  the  death  of  an  individual  so 
unobtrusive  in  his  life,  so  quiet  in  his  de- 
meanor, should  have  sunk  the  people  of 
an  entire  state  under  a sense  of  a great 
calamity,  almost  as  if  the  First  Magistrate 
of  the  Nation  had  died.  A private  citizen, 
largely  endowed  by  nature  with  those 
qualities  superior  to  anything  that  can  be 
taught  in  the  schools  of  learning,  those 
great  endowments  of  judgment — clear, 
decisive,  comprehensive ; of  a will  firm, 
decisive  and  nicely  balanced  ; of  a caution 
and  circumspection  rarely  to  be  found  j 
with  a man  of  this  character  and  these 
rare  qualities,  a man  of  the  people,  un- 
taught in  the  schools,  it  is  surprising  that 
he  should  acquire  that  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  influence  which  was  possessed  by 
our  lamented  friend.  I remember  very 
well  in  1864,  when  the  Nation  was 
anxiously  looking  for  a candidate  for  the 
highest  office  in  its  gift,  public  opinion 
turned  very  generally  to  this  gentleman. 
He  was  modest — modest  in  his  estimate  of 
his  own  capabilities  and  powers  beyond 
what  any  of  us  who  had  happened  to 
have  opportunities  of  larger  training  in 
the  schools  would  have  thought  necessary, 
for  the  things  he  possessed  least  he  val- 
ued highest,  and,  as  men  have  thought, 
too  high.  I remember  when  it  was  said, 
with  every  appearance  of  probability,  that 
he  could  be  nominated  for  that  high 
office  with  the  concurrence  of  a very  large 
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number  of  the  Republican  party,  with  a 
tender  of  support  from  gentlemen  as 
eminent  as  any  in  the  country,  but  whose 
names  it  would  be  indelicate  now  to  men- 
tion. Mr.  Richmond  firmly  and  persist- 
ently refused  to  entertain  the  idea.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  except  for  that  re- 
fusal his  nomination  was  entirely  possible 
and  his  election  extremely  probable.  I 
remember  he  said  with  characteristic 
modesty  on  that  occasion,  1 1 know  what 
I am  fit  for,  and  what  I am  not.’  He 
formed  a judgment — founded  on  his  idea 
of  what  a man  should  be  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  respect 
to  the  habit,  training  and  manner  of  life 
and  education.  He  firmly  and  per- 
sistently refused  all  these  tenders  because 
he  did  not  deem  himself  adapted  to  that 
station.  Yet  with  his  rare  powers  of  dis- 
cernment and  judgment,  his  great  skill  in 
the  selection  of  agents,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose he  ch'ose  to  apply  his  faculties  to, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  greatly  over- 
rated his  own  deficiencies,  and  greatly 
overvalued  those  opportunities  which  he 
had  not  himself  in  his  early  career  en- 
joyed. So  happily  endowed  by  nature, 
and  perhaps  largely  taught  by  the  ex- 
perience of  his  long  and  varied  life,  I 
think  he  was  one  of  the  best  formed  and 
ablest  men  whom  I ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know,  although  it  has  been  my 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  ablest  men 
this  country  and  state  have  produced  for 
the  last  generation.” 

While  Mr.  Richmond’s  mental  quali- 
ties were  all  that  the  foregoing  describes, 
they  were  even  excelled  by  his  goodness 
of  heart.  Many  noble  deeds  of  his 


benevolence  might  be  related.  Fre- 
quently, without  being  appealed  to,  he 
would  relieve  distress  in  the  most  gener- 
ous and  substantial  manner.  The  poor 
were  not  to  him  a class  apart  to  be  fed 
with  the  crumbs  from  his  well-filled  table, 
but  sharers  in  a common  humanity,  whose 
necessities  it  was  a privilege  and  pleasure 
as  much  as  a duty  to  relieve.  His  acts  of 
philanthropy  were  so  numerous  and  so 
disinterested  and  generous,  that  they  de- 
fied attempts  at  concealment,  and  his 
name  became  as  well  known  in  New  York 
for  kindness  of  heart  as  it  was  for  political 
astuteness  and  sagacity.  In  his  social  re- 
lations he  was  a good  friend,  and  kindly 
and  genial;  while  in  the  privacy  of  the 
family  circle  his  noble  qualities  shone  with 
lustre. 

It  was  out  of  a life  of  such  usefulness, 
and  a career  which  was  followed  for  the 
good  of  the  many,  that  Mr.  Richmond  was 
called,  in  the  summer  of  1866.  He  had 
left  the  seashore,  where  he  had  been  with 
his  family,  to  attend  the  Saratoga  conven- 
tion, going  in  company  with  Mr.  Tiiden. 
From  there  the  two  distinguished  gentle- 
men proceeded  to  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington, and  returned  to  New  York  on  the 
night  of  Saturday,  August  18.  Mr. 
Richmond  stopped  at  the  St.  Nicholas, 
and  on  Sunday  went  to  Mr.  Tilden’s 
residence,  where  he  was  taken  seriously  ill ; 
and  although  all  that  skill  or  love  could 
compass  were  freely  used  in  his  aid,  it  w7as 
all  in  vain — death  relieving  him  from  his 
suffering  on  August  27.  The  marks  of 
respect  paid  his  memory  by  high  and  low, 
and  the  words  of  sorrow  and  sympathy 
that  came  to  the  bereaved  friends  from  all 
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sections  of  the  country,  voiced  the  world’s  of  the  departed  as  nothing  else  could 
appreciation  of  the  goodness  and  greatness  have  done. 


DYER  D.  S.  BROWN. 


The  influencehad  by  Dyer  D.  S.  Brown 
upon  the  railroad  interests  of  his  section 
of  the  country,  his  native  talent,  strong 
individuality  and  marked  professional 
and  business  success  made  him  for  years 
one  of  the  leading  figures  in  western 
New  York.  Altogether  a self-made  man 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  he  won 
his  way  into  the  front  rank  by  his  own 
industry,  talents  and  inherent  force;  and 
there  was  much  about  him  that  makes 
it  proper  that  some  account  of  his  life 
should  go  upon  the  permanent  historical 
record. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Ontario  county,  New  York,  June  19, 
1819,  the  descendant  of  sturdy  and  pa- 
triotic New  England  stock,  which  had 
made  its  presence  and  courage  known 
in  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  and  in 
the  earlier  French  and  Indian  wars. 
His  father  was  a farmer,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  boyhood  years  were  passed 
on  the  paternal  acres,  his  preliminary 
education  being  such  as  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  afforded. 
He  had,  however,  made  such  good  use 
of  these,  that  in  the  spring  of  1839 
taught  school  at  West  Richmond.  He 
completed  his  studies  at  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  seminary,  at  Lima,  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1839-40,  and  for  some 
years  thereafter  engagedin  school  teach- 
ing at  Caledonia,  Fowlersville  and  Mum- 


ford,  his  most  extended  service  being  at 
the  place  last  named.  As  a teacher  he 
was  thorough  and  systematic,  and  yet 
kind,  patient  and  courteous  in  his  bear- 
ing toward  his  pupils,  with  a rare  faculty 
of  imparting  instruction,  and  his  labors 
were  crowned  with  marked  success. 

Natural  fitness,  an  ambition  that  en- 
larged with  his  growth,  and  by  those  urg- 
ing who  recognized  the  strong  mental 
powers  with  which  he  was  endowed,  led 
the  young  man  toward  the  study  of  the 
law, and  all  his  energies  were  bent  toward 
that  end.  Carefully  husbanding  his  re- 
sources while  teaching,  he  was  enabled 
in  the  fall  of  1844  to  begin  the  study  of 
his  chosen  profession  at  Geneseo,  in  the 
office  of  Honorable  Benjamin  F.  Angel, 
subsequently  minister  resident  of  the 
United  States  to  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  also  with  Judge  Willard  H.  Smith,  at 
Caledonia.  He  studied  with  diligence, 
and  in  1846  passed  a creditable  examin- 
ation, and  was  admitted  to  practice.  He 
located  at  Scottsville,  Monroe  county, 
which  place  was  his  home  through  the 
remainderof  his  life,  although  for  a large 
portion  of  that  forty  years  of  usefulness 
he  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
business  interests  of  Rochester,  where 
he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  work- 
ing hours.  He  soon  built  up  a fine 
practice  in  Scottsville,  and  acquired  the 
reputation  of  an  exact,  a painstaking 
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and  well-informed  lawyer,  faithful  to  his 
clients  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  professional  brethren. 

Mr.  Brown  became  actively  interested 
in  politics  at  an  early  day,  and  held  that 
interest  all  through  after  life.  He  was 
of  the  Democratic  faith, with  pronounced 
anti-slavery  tendencies,  which  subse- 
quently developed  into  positive  convic- 
tion and  aggressive  action.  His  first 
experience  in  any  form  of  public  life  was 
in  1847,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  canal  collector  at^Scottsville. 
In  1848  Mr.  Brown  affiliated  himself 
with  the  so-called  Barnburner  element 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  heartily 
supported  the  National  Free-soil  ticket 
of  Van  Buren  and  Adams.  He  cast  his 
vote  for  General  Pierce  in  1852,  and  dur- 
ing a portion  of  that  administration, 
held  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Scotts- 
ville.  But  when  the  grave  questions 
were  evolved  out  of  slavery  and  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  agitation  compelled  a 
close  drawing  of  the  lines  between  the 
friends  of  slavery  and  of  freedom,  Mr. 
Brown  was  found  upon  the  right  side. 
Because  he  could  no  longer  uphold  the 
principles  of  the  administration  by  which 
he  had  been  appointed,  he  resigned  his 
office,  and,  upon  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party,  cast  his  fortunes  in 
with  it.  In  1858  he  was  named  as  the 
nominee  of  that  party  for  county  clerk 
of  Monroe  county,  to  which  office  he 
was  elected  after  a close  and  exciting 
canvass.  For  three  years  he  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  this  trust  with 
marked  ability  and  faithfulness,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  the 


bar.  In  January,  1862,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law. 

Long  ere  this,  Mr.  Brown  had  shown  a 
masterful  capacity  for  political  organi- 
zation, and  had  become  a recognized 
Republican  leader,  not  only  of  affairs 
in  his  own  county  but  also  in  the  state. 
In  i860  he  was  a member  of  the  mem- 
orable National  convention  of  that  year, 
and  adhered  faithfully  to  the  fortunes 
of  Honorable  William  H.  Seward, 
the  favorite  son  of  New  York,  until 
the  die  was  cast  that  gave  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  the  party,  to  his 
country  and  to  fame.  Mr.  Brown  was 
very  energetic  in  the  canvass  of  that 
year,  and  contributed  essentially  to  the 
magnificent  Republican  majorities  re- 
corded in  his  section  of  the  state.  In 
March,  1863,  he  entered  the  Union  army 
as  pay-master,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  continued  therein  until  September, 
1864,  when  serious  illness  from  disease 
contracted  in  the  service  compelled 
him  to  resign. 

On  January  1,  1865,  Mr.  Brown  en- 
tered upon  yet  another  field  of  public 
labor  and  usefulness,  by  the  purchase  of 
a controlling  interest  in  the  Rochester 
Democrat , which  he  retained  until  its 
consolidation  with  the  Chronicle  in 
December,  1870,  continuing  when  that 
widely  known  journal  was  called  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Of 
the  association  known  as  the  Rochester 
Printing  company,  publishers  of  the 
De?nocrat  and  Chronicle , he  was  presi- 
dent for  nearly  two  years,  when  he  re- 
tired, but  retained  a business  interest 
therein.  Under  his  management,  as- 
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sisted  by  able  lieutenants,  the  Democrat 
assumed  a leading  position  in  state 
politics,  and  its  course  was  marked  by 
a number  of  important  incidents,  not- 
ably its  early  nomination  of  General 
Grant  for  the  Presidency,  its  zealous 
support  of  Roscoe  Co'nkling  in  the  can- 
vass in  which  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  United  States  senate,  its  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  preferment  of  Reuben 
E.  Fenton,  and  its  ardent  support  of 
Lewis  Selye  as  a candidate  for  con- 
gress in  1866.  It  was  bold  in  its  utter- 
ances, gave  blows  with  vigor,  received 
them  with  courage,  and  was  respected 
alike  by  friends  and  foes  for  the  sincer- 
ity and  vigor  of  its  course.  Mr.  Brown 
was  himself  one  of  the  four  delegates-at- 
large  from  New  York  to  the  National 
Republican  convention  of  1868,  and 
there,  after  joining  in  the  unanimous 
vote  for  General  Grant  as  a Presidential 
candidate,  labored,  in  common  with  the 
New  York  delegation,  for  the  selection 
of  Governor  Fenton  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. But,  although  unsuccessful  in 
this  case,  he  did  effective  service  for  his 
friend  in  the  exciting  struggle  which  re- 
sulted in  Mr.  Fenton’s  election  to  the 
United  States  senate.  In  1872  Mr. 
Brown  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Liberal-Republican  movement,  and  a 
delegation  to  the  convention  of  that 
party,  held  in  Cincinnati  ; but  although 
he  was  a warm,  personal  friend  to  Mr. 
Greeley,  he  did  not  believe  his  nomina- 
tion expedient,  his  preference  being  for 
Judge  David  Davis,  yet  he  gave  the 
nominee  of  the  party  an  earnest  and 
honorable  support.  In  1876  he  sup- 
ported the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Tilden, 


not  because  he  was  a Democrat,  but 
from  a natural  independence  of  spirit, 
backed  by  a sincere  personal  belief  in 
Mr.  Tilden  as  a reformer  and  a great 
executive.  From  that  year  until  the 
end  of  his  life,  Mr.  Brown  acted  in  the 
main  with  the  Republican  party,  being 
a delegate  to  several  of  its  conventions, 
and  earnestly  favoring  the  election  of 
Garfield  in  1880,  and  of  Mr.  Blaine  in 
1884.  In  commenting  upon  the  career 
of  Mr.  Brown  in  this  line  of  public  duty, 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
well  said  at  the  time  of  his  death  : 
“ Columns  might  be  written  of  D.  D.  S. 
Brown  as  a politician,  and  numerous 
reminiscences  of  his  career  revived.  It 
were  a long  story  to  tell  of  the  conflicts 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  of  the  ease 
with  which  he  assumed  responsibilities, 
of  the  dauntlessness  with  which  he  faced 
opposing  forces,  of  the  men  he  aided, 
of  the  associations  he  enjoyed,  of  his 
wise  and  pithy  sayings,  of  his  profound 
contempt  for  all  things  in  politics  which 
were  mean  and  venal,  and  withal  of  his 
real  devotion  to  the  principles  he  es- 
poused— a devotion  which  constrained 
him  to  renounce  his  fealty  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  when  it  yielded  to  the 
extreme  demands  of  the  slave  oligarchy, 
and  which,  as  a Republican,  induced 
him  to  refuse  more  than  one  tender  of 
high  position,  which  he  could  not  ac- 
cept consistently  with  his  sense  of  duty. 
Indeed,  he  was  never  an  office-seeker, 
and  would  have  scorned  any  place 
which  involved  the  slightest  sacrifice  of 
his  manhood.  Without  position,  and 
dependent  solely  upon  his  own  talents, 
he  was  a leader  and  not  a servitor  in 
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politics.  Had  he  always  been  able  to 
utilize  victory,  as  he  was  competent  to 
organize  it,  he  would  have  been  almost 
peerless  as  a party  manager.  He  was 
not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
an  orator,  and  was  too  often  apt  to 
shrink  from  public  utterance ; but  he 
had,  both  in  conversation  and  in  speech, 
the  faculty  of  grasping  salient  points 
and  of  presenting  them  in  an  earnest, 
trenchant  and  sententious  way,  with 
occasional  flashes  of  humor,  and  some- 
times of  stinging  raillery  at  injustice, 
which  never  failed  to  command  atten- 
tion and  rarely  failed  to  enforce  con- 
viction. If  his  indignation  was  quick 
to  kindle,  his  resentments  were  seldom 
lasting,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  forgive 
an  injury  as  he  was  prompt  to  redress  a 
wrong.  He  was  a great-hearted  man, 
faithful  to  his  friends  and  loyal  to  any 
cause  in  which  he  was  enlisted. 

Mr.  Brown  was  interested  in  many  of 
the  business  enterprises  of  his  vicinity, 
often  making  his  capital  and  influence 
felt  in  measures  with  which  he  was  not 
personally  connected.  But  his  name 
was  probably  more  closely  identified 
with  the  building  of  the  State  Line,  now 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & Pittsburgh  rail- 
road, than  with  anything  else  outside 
his  personal  pursuits.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  promoters  of  this  railroad^ 
and  gave  to  it,  for  years,  his  best  efforts, 
his  means  and  much  of  his  time.  When 
others  faltered,  he  remained  resolute  ; 
when  others  despaired,  he  hoped;  when 
some  of  his  associates  were  utterly  dis- 
couraged, he  pointed  out  the  way  to 
overcome  obstacles ; and,  long  before 
his  death,  this  important  artery  of  trade 


and  traffic  had  united  Western  New 
York  and  Northern  and  Western  Penn- 
sylvania in  indissoluble  bonds.  He  was, 
until  a recent  change  in  management,  a 
director  of  the  road,  a member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  was  for  some 
years  its  vice-president.  From  the  day 
this  railroad  was  projected  to  its  com- 
pletion to  Salamanca,  Major  Brown’s 
work  and  influence  had  an  important 
and  most  valuable  effect,  and  his  zeal 
and  unflagging  industry  were  felt  in 
every  stage  of  the  work  and  in  every 
department.  During  all  the  time  this 
railroad  was  in  process  of  construction 
he  was  a railroad  commissioner  for  the 
town  of  Wheatland,  and  discharged 
the  responsible  duties  of  that  office 
with  intelligence  and  fidelity. 

He  had  faith  in  the  development  of 
the  western  states  and  territories,  had 
traveled  much  therein,  and  fortunate 
investments  in  land  in  Minneapolis 
materially  increased  his  more  than 
moderate  estate.  In  1883  President 
Arthur  appointed  him  a commissioner  to 
examine  a portion  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific railroad,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
memorable  driving  of  the  golden  spike, 
afterward  continuing  his  journey  west- 
ward to  Washington  Territory  and  Ore- 
gon. He  had  traveled  much  and  mingled 
much  in  the  haunts  of  men ; but,  better 
than  all  else,  he  loved  the  country 
where,  for  forty  years,  he  had  his  home, 
and  the  serene  enjoyments  of  the 
domestic  circle.  The  acres  he  tilled, 
the  hearth-stone  he  laid,  the  family  he 
reared — these  were  at  once  his  inspira- 
tion and  his  consolation  amid  the  con- 
troversies of  politics  and  the  fret  of 
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affairs.  Attached  to  his  home,  inter- 
ested in  village  life,  and  glad  to  be 
known  as  a farmer,  he  passed  his 
happiest  hours  amid  rural  surround- 
ings. 

While  Mr.  Brown  was  absorbed  in 
business  and  political  affairs,  he  also 
found  time  for  work  that  had  for  its 
object  the  good  of  others,  especially  in 
connection  with  educational  and  other 
public  institutions.  He  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Robinson  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge 
— afterwards  the  New  York  State  In- 
dustrial School — and  was  continued 
in  that  official  relation  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  There,  as  else- 
where, he  was  efficient  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  endeavored  especially  to 
secure  certain  needed  reforms  in  man- 
agement and  discipline,  which  were,  in 
the  main,  fully  accomplished.  As  re- 
gent of  the  Ingham  university,  he  de- 
voted much  time  in  promoting  its  suc- 
cess and  placing  it  on  a firm  foundation. 
Mr.  Brown  was  a generous  contributor  to 
and  the  principal  promoter  of  the  build- 
ing of  Grace  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scottsville,  and  was  baptized  and  con- 
firmed in  its  communion.  He  was  mar- 
ried on  June  26,  1854,  to  Mary  Ann, 
daughter  of  George  Ensign  of  Scotts- 
ville, and  was  especially  happy  in  his 
home  relations.  The  following  children, 
born  to  them,  survive  him  : Selden  S. 

Brown,  a well-known  attorney  of  Roches- 
ter ; Mary  Lillian,  wife  of  H.  L.  S.  Hall 
of  Scottsville ; Le  Grand  Brown  of 
Scottsville,  and  Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown. 

It  was  out  of  a life  of  usefulness  and 
in  the  midst  of  an  honorable  career  that 


Mr.  Brown  was  called  to  his  higher 
home  and  greater  reward,  on  J anuary  1 1 , 
1887.  The  sad  event  was  not  altogether 
unexpected,  yet  none  the  less  a shock 
and  sorrow  to  the  community  and  peo- 
ple who  had  so  honored  him,  and  amid 
which  he  had  so  long  and  successfully 
worked.  His  body  was  laid  away  to 
rest  in  the  O-at-ka  cemetery — “ a beau- 
tiful and  well-kept  4 God’s  acre,’  sit- 
uated on  high  ground  adjoining  the 
historic  O-at-ka  creek” — on  the  after- 
noon of  January  15.  There  was  a large 
assembly  of  sincere  mourners,  among 
whom  was  a large  delegation  of  emi- 
nent lawyers,  members  of  the  press, 
county  and  city  officers,  notable  citi- 
zens and  representatives  of  the  various 
societies  and  associations  of  which  Mr. 
Brown  was  a member.  The  services 
were  solemn  and  impressive  and  showed, 
indeed,  the  honor  and  respect  in  which 
the  departed  citizen  and  friend  was  held. 

From  the  very  many  public  expres- 
sions by  the  pulpit,  the  press  and  or- 
ganizations of  which  Mr.  Brown  was 
a part,  one  may  gain  a general  and  more 
just  estimate  of  his  character  than  can 
be  gleaned  in  any  other  way.  He  was, 
as  has  been  eloquently  said,  “ an  ear- 
nest man,  whose  ambition  was  to  attain 
the  post  of  highest  usefulness,  to  equip 
himself  for  public  work  through  a noble 
profession  which  brings  its  votaries  into 
the  arena  where  men  strive  with  their 
fellows  for  eminence  in  civil  life,  where 
rewards  are  ample  only  to  those  who 
compel  success  by  resolute,  arduous 
endeavor  and  persistence  in  the  pursuit 
of  good  ends  upon  enlightened  path- 
ways.” As  was  declared  by  the  assem- 
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bled  bar  of  Monroe  county  : “ In  few 
instances  has  this  body  assembled  to 
give  its  testimony  to  one  more  worthy 
of  special  distinction,  for  whose  death  a 
more  genuine  sorrow  has  been  elicited. 
. . . Although  not  recently  intimately 
associated  with  us  in  general  legal  prac- 
tice, Mr.  Brown  has  always  maintained 
his  early  relationship  with  our  courts, 
either  as  a counselor  or  as  amicus  curia , 
and  at  no  time  has  he  forgotten  his 
early  love  for  the  noble  profession  into 
which  it  was  his  best  ambition  to  enter 
and  his  highest  aim  to  rise  to  foremost 
rank.  Like  nearly  every  young  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  has  risen  to  distinc- 
tion, he  began  life  without  patrimony  ; 
achieved  his  first  successes  by  earnest, 
unaided  efforts,  with  a proud  self-reli- 
ance which  never  forsook  him  ; nor 
faltered  in  the  sternest  stress  of  power- 
ful competition.  He  recognized  the 
importance  of  enlisting  equally  sincere 
men  of  unwavering  faith  and  indomita- 
ble perseverance  as  aids  and  helpers  in 
any  great  work  of  public  beneficence. 
His  clear  perception  of  the  real  char- 
acter of  men  enabled  him  usually  to 
rightly  choose  his  assistants.  We  recog- 
nize also  his  self-denial  in  the  pursuit 
of  important  enterprises — his  recogni- 
tion of  merit  and  good  deserts,  his 
more  than  willingness  to  aid  others  to 
attain  the  heights  their  ambition  led 
them  to  scale.  As  an  officer  in  the 
civil  service,  his  duties  brought  him  into 
immediate  relations  with  his  legal 
brethren,  and  he  was  able,  as  he  was 
ever  desirous,  to  render  them  assistance 
and  promote  their  work.  In  some  suits 
of  much  more  than  ordinary  importance 


his  legal  acumen,  cultured  common  sense 
and  unusual  knowledge  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning trade  and  conveyancing,  have 
been  sought  for  by  clients  or  attorneys 
in  behalf  of  contestants  bringing  their 
claims  into  the  courts.  In  one  of  the 
most  important  suits  at  law  in  the 
courts  of  a western  commonwealth,  set- 
tled just  before  his  death,  his  ready  re- 
sources had  been  drawn  upon  by  the 
successful  litigant  for  an  estate  of 
princely  dimensions.” 

Mr.  Brown  was  a man  of  stalwart 
build  and  a clear  as  well  as  vigorous 
intellect.  He  was  energetic,  resolute 
and  masterful  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
purpose.  He  was  unselfish  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  of  positive  convictions, 
firm  and  lasting  in  his  friendships,  forgiv- 
ing to  those  who  offended  him,  tolerant 
in  spirit  and  always  according  earnest- 
ness and  honesty  of  purpose  to  thosewho 
disagreed  with  him.  In  his  chosen 
profession  he  was  assiduous,  exemplary, 
conscientious,  gained  the  confidence  of 
courts  and  clients,  and  the  assurance 
of  success,  and  had  not  political  life  at- 
tracted him  from  this  sphere,  he  would 
surely  have  won  a conspicuous  rank  at 
the  bar. 

This  brief  memorial  of  one  of  whom 
much  more  might  profitably  and  truth- 
fully be  said,  can  be  concluded  in  no 
better  way  than  to  reproduce  the  fare- 
well words  of  one  who  knew  him  well. 
“With  failing  health,”  says  the  Scotts- 
ville  Union  a few  days  after  his  death, 
“he  made  his  last  rally,  feeling  that  his 
stay  was  short,  and  with  astonishing 
power  of  will  and  mind,  carried  out  pro- 
jects that  were  dear  to  his  heart.  He 
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lived  to  see  the  beautiful  Grace  church 
built,  paid  for,  and  embellished  by  a pipe 
organ,  the  gift  of  his  affection.  He  saw 
his  only  daughter  happily  united  in 
marriage,  amid  flowers  that  perfumed 
for  the  last  time  his  parlors  on  festive 
occasion,  where  afterwards  she  drew 
aside  the  curtains  to  gratify  his  last  re- 
quest, to  take  the  farewell  look  at  the 
familiar  scenes  of  his  affections,  his 
grounds,  the  avenue  of  maples,  the  homes 
of  his  neighbors,  the  school  and  the 
churches,  and  then  saying  to  her,  ‘ How 
pleasant  it  is,’  fell  quietly  into  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking.  He  lived  to 
welcome  a grandchild  to  perpetuate  the 
family  name ; his  oldest  son  adorning 
his  father’s  profession,  and  well  equipped 
to  take  a father’s  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  family  estate ; another 
grown  to  stalwart  manhood,  dutiful  and 
affectionate  to  the  last,  and  the  young- 
est passing  through  college  honors,  cov- 
eted by  his  father  in  his  youth  but  denied 
him . He  saw  the  end  of  a long  litiga- 
tion through  which  he  carried  a friend 
to  a princely  fortune,  and  that  friend 
came  from  the  far  west  to  stand  by  his 
bedside  at  the  last  of  earth.  He  lived 
to  realize  from  his  faith  in  large  business 
enterprises,  which  his  indomitable  will 
carried  through  dark  days,  so  that  his 
last  days  were  blessed  with  prosperity. 
Like  a wise  man,  he  set  his  house  in 
order  for  the  last  event.  By  baptism 
and  the  sacraments  he  confessed  Christ 
before  men,  and  commended  his  soul 
to  the  mercies  of  his  Maker.  His 
might  be  called  a fortunate  career.  He 
was  blessed  with  a vigorous  constitution 
which  carried  him  through  his  many 


conflicts.  His  varied  experiences 
brought  him  into  contact  with  men  of 
every  station  and  gave  him  a knowledge 
of  human  nature  beyond  many.  He 
knew  the  people  and  was  acquainted 
with  their  interests.  The  farm,  the 
school,  the  bar,  the  camp,  the  press,  the 
secret  springs  of  politics,  the  halls  of 
legislation,  the  market,  the  factory,  the 
city  and  country,  all  these  he  had 
learned  by  heart,  and  was  a walking 
cyclopaedia  of  information  and  practi- 
cal experience.  His  love  of  country  life 
amounted  almost  to  a passion,  and  he 
never  enjoyed  himself  more  than  when 
extending  the  hospitality  of  his  country 
home  to  his  numerous  friends  and  show- 
ing them  the  beauties  of  the  O-at-ka 
valley.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  home. 
A devoted  wife  and  children  made  it 
a desired  haven  after  every  stormy 
voyage.  As  a citizen  of  Scottsville  he 
did  much  for  its  welfare.  One  of  its 
most  beautiful  avenues  bears  his  name. 
The  first  railroad  reached  it  by  his  zeal, 
and  was  pushed  across  the  state.  He 
was  broad  in  his  charities,  and  every 
church  was  aided  by  his  generous  hand, 
and  one  of  them  can  truly  say  as  of  old, 

‘ He  loveth  our  people,  and  has  built  us 
a synagogue.’  He  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  school,  and  in  the  welfare 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Wheatland.  By 
voice  and  vote  he  favored  temperance 
and  good  morals.  As  a neighbor,  he 
was  kind  to  the  poor,  his  purse  was 
open  to  their  needs,  his  carriage  at  the 
door  that  death  had  entered,  and  amidst 
all  his  multiplied  cares  he  had  time  for 
all  the  amenities  of  life,  and  delighted 
in  any  service  he  could  render  in  a 
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time  of  need.  While  his  ardent  tem- 
perament made  him  a good  hater  and  a 
hard  hitter  in  political  life,  there  was 
nothing  malignant  in  his  nature.  His 
old  antagonists  lay  the  tribute  of  mag- 
nanimity on  his  grave  and  sincerely 
lament  his  death.  The  Nation,  for  the 
Nation  felt  his  influence ; the  state, 


that  knew  him  from  the  Narrows  to  Ni- 
agara ; Monroe  county,  where  his  was 
a household  name  ; Wheatland,  proud 
of  him  as  her  son;  and  Scottsville,  that 
gave  him  wife,  children,  home  and  af- 
fection, all  mourn  his  loss  and  say, 
‘ Know  ye  not  that  a Prince  in  Israel 
hath  fallen  this  day  ?’  ” 


j.  c.  EASTON. 


Jason  C.  Easton  of  LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
who  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  great 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  system, 
and  who  has  had  a large  influence  in  de- 
veloping the  railways  of  the  northwest, 
was,  although  yet  in  the  prime  of  life, 
one  of  those  enterprising  pioneers  whose 
courage  and  energy  created  Minnesota, 
and  has  opened  and  developed  the  lands 
that  lie  beyond.  Only  a third  of  a 
century  has  passed  since  he  moved  west- 
ward with  the  tide  of  emigration,  yet 
what  marvelous  changes  have  occurred 
in  so  short  a space  of  time  ; and  of  all  the 
men  who  have  wrought  in  this  great  labor 
no  one  of  them  has  performed  a larger 
personal  share  nor  effected  greater  results 
with  the  same  means  than  the  far-see- 
ing and  energetic  man  whose  record 
is  briefly  given  herein. 

Mr.  Easton  was  born  in  West  Martins- 
burgh,  Lewis  county,  New  York,  on  May 
12,  1823,  the  son  of  Giles  and  Olive 
Easton.  By  descent  he  comes  from  one 
of  the  old  New  England  families,  his 
father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
being  natives  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
where  the  family  settled  at  an  early 
period  in  colonial  history.  His  grand- 


father, Giles  Easton,  was  an  artisan  in 
the  Revolutionary  army.  Young  Easton 
had  a decided  inclination  toward  learning 
and  made  good  use  of  his  early  years  of 
school.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in 
Lowville,  in  his  native  county,  and 
entered  Yale  college  in  1847,  but  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  leave  before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  freshman  year.  Of  de- 
cided political  convictions,  and  ambitious 
even  then  to  exert  an  influence  in  the 
world,  he  purchased,  in  February,  1848, 
the  Northern  Journal , then  published  at 
Lowville,  Lewis  county,  New  York,  in 
support  of  the  Whig  party  and  principles. 
He  was  connected  therewith  as  editor  and 
publisher  for  about  five  years,  although 
not  continuously.  The  Journal  was  sub- 
sequently consolidated  with  the  Lewis 
County  Republican , and  under  the  name 
of  the  Journal  and  Republica?i  is  still 
published  by  Honorable  H.  A.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Easton  next  tried  farming  for  one 
year ; and,  although  raised  upon  a farm, 
was  indifferently  successful  upon  his  own 
account.  At  this  time  he  had  begun  to 
realize  the  opportunity  opening  to  young 
men  in  the  great  northwest,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1856  made  the  exchange  of  lo- 
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cation  that  opened  before  him  a career  of 
unusual  usefulness  and  material  success. 
Locating  in  Minnesota,  he  from  the  first 
became  one  of  the  business  and  financial 
forces  of  that  new  section.  Making  his 
home  in  Chatfield,  Fillmore  county,  he 
opened  the  Root  River  bank,  a private 
institution,  which  is  still  in  operation,  and 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  bank  in 
Minnesota — Mr.  Easton  continuing  its 
proprietor  until  May,  1888,  when  he 
transferred  it  to  Mr.  George  H.  Haven. 
At  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  the  ter- 
ritory, the  treaty  with  the  Winnebago 
Indians  had  only  recently  been  concluded, 
and  the  Indian  corn-fields  and  other  evi- 
dences of  Indian  occupation  along  the 
Root  River  valley  still  remained.  The 
territory  at  this  time  swarmed  with  emi- 
grants, and  it  was  not  long  before  the  rich 
quarter  section  claims  had  all  been  filed 
upon,  under  the  preemption  laws.  By 
this  early  location,  Mr.  Easton  became 
connected  with  the  early  settlement  and 
development  of  the  young  commonwealth, 
and  although  for  the  past  five  years  a resi- 
dent of  Wisconsin,  still  retains  very  large 
property  interests  in  Minnesota.  From 
the  first  he  dealt  largely  in  real  estate, 
and  is  still  the  owner  of  a good  many 
improved  farms.  More  from  a love  of 
nature,  and  a pleasure  in  seeing  visible 
improvements  carried  on  under  his  own 
eye,  than  from  speculative  purposes,  he 
became  at  one  time  during  his  residence 
in  Minnesota  an  extensivd  owner  of  cul- 
tivated lands,  owning  something  like 
thirty  small  improved  farms,  which  he 
rented,  in  addition  to  several  that  were 
cultivated  under  his  personal  direction. 
He  became,  also,  the  owner  of  some  of 
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the  best  stock  in  Minnesota.  Some  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Easton  made 
this  portion  of  the  wilderness  blossom  as 
the  rose,  and  of  his  skill  and  taste  in  im- 
provement upon  the  works  of  nature,  is 
furnished  in  the  following  description  of 
some  of  his  farms,  as  furnished  by  a 
writer,  an  English  gentleman,  who  con- 
tributed, in  1878,  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
“To  the  north  of  Chatfield,”  he  writes, 
“ stretches  a valley  about  a mile  in  breadth, 
shut  in  by  lofty  hills,  covered  with  dense 
forests,  the  Root  river  winding  along 
broad  meadows  at  their  feet.  A drive  of 
half  an  hour  brought  us  to  Maplewood 
farm,  so  named  from  the  fact  of  the  sugar- 
maple  growing  there  extensively.  This 
strikingly  beautiful  estate,  of  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  acres  in  extent,  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  valley.  The  river  bot- 
tom is  a vast  meadow  of  three  hundred 
acres,  level  as  a bowling-green,  laid  down 
to  tame  grasses,  through  which  the  Root 
river  winds  a very  devious  course,  forming 
here  and  there  a pretty  island.  Over- 
looking this  is  the  homestead,  one  range 
of  farm  buildings,  a house  which  reminded 
me  of  an  English  shooting  lodge,  huge 
barns  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  a dairy 
with  all  the  latest  modern  conveniences, 
its  milk-troughs  able  to  be  flushed  at  any 
moment  by  the  ice-cold  water  of  a neigh- 
boring spring.  From  the  sheep-folds, 
sloping  gently  to  the  west,  you  look  upon 
a vast  belt  of  forest,  which  stretches  along 
this  chain  of  valleys  for  more  than  twenty 
miles,  and  varying  from  one  or  two  miles 
to  six  in  depth.  Behind  the  homestead 
are  hills  broken  into  knolls  and  hollows, 
which  have  the  makings  of  a splendid 
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sheep-run,  when  the  underbrushing  now 
going  on  is  completed.  Above  these 
hills,  and  approached  by  a steep,  winding 
road,  stands,  on  a lofty  plateau,  the  arable 
land  of  the  farm,  already  turned  over  by 
the  plough.  Here  and  there  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills  were  patches  of  open 
meadow  just  like  the  Alps  of  Switzerland 
and  northern  Italy.  Some  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  fields  of  ripe, 
yellow  maize  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  rich  autumn  tints  of  the  en- 
circling woods.  Here  I was  shown  a 
magnificent  flock  of  sheep,  the  best  I 
have  yet  seen  in  Minnesota,  and  where 
some  interesting  experiments  in  grading 
have  been  tried.  It  is  the  fashion  in  this 
country  to  cross  almost  exclusively  with 
the  Cotswold,  as  best  adapted  to  these 
northern  winters.  But  in  this  flock,  Lin- 
coln and  Leicester  bucks  have  been  in- 
troduced with  great  success,  and  it  is 
intended  to  make  the  further  experiment 
with  Southdowns,  from  which  my  expe- 
rience of  that  breed  in  England  leads  me 
to  augur  very  favorable  results.  The 
farming  land  and  stock  duly  inspected  and 
admired,  we  drove  across  the  river  and 
entered  the  sombre  depths  of  the  forest 
primeval.  I am  used  to  going  anywhere 
on  the  back  of  a horse,  but  to  be  driven 
across  gullys  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and 
jolted  over  huge  fallen  logs  which  ob- 
structed the  path,  in  a light  top-buggy,  is 
to  me  rather  nervous  work.  As  we  drove 
slowly  along  the  narrow  forest  road,  par- 
tridges whirred  up  under  our  horses’  feet, 
and  snipe  and  woodcock  were  seen  in 
abundance.  In  winter  the  wild  deer  come 
down  into  the  valley  from  the  deep  woods 
above,  and  on  still  nights  the  watchful 


shepherd,  in  his  hut  of  logs,  can  hear  the 
timber  wolves  howl  and  make  night  hide- 
ous with  their  hungry  cry.  Time  would 
fail  me  to  describe  other  farms  I visited. 
On  one  I saw  a very  interesting  experi- 
ment in  trout  culture  going  on.  The 
young  fish,  some  five  thousand  in  number, 
seemed  healthy  and  lively  enough  in  a 
large,  artificial,  fresh-water  pond.  I should 
think  the  Root  river,  which  I am  told 
never  freezes,  except  in  spots,  would  be 
well  adapted  for  trout.  In  just  such 
streams,  and  in  a climate  more  inclement 
in  winter,  they  are  found  in  abundance  in 
many  parts  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol.” 

Mr.  Easton,  in  addition  to  the  improved 
property  he  has  retained,  including  his 
two  stock-farms,  possesses  some  thousands 
of  acres  of  wild  lands,  both  in  Minnesota 
and  Dakota. 

In  addition  to  his  other  labors,  Mr. 
Easton  established,  at  various  times,  eleven 
private  banks  in  southern  Minnesota,  but 
has  disposed  of  his  interests  in  that 
direction,  although  most  of  them  still  con- 
tinue in  successful  operation.  He  be- 
came the  entire  owner  of  two  of  them — 
his  original  one  at  Chatfield  and  a private 
one  at  Lanesboro — in  addition  to  an 
interest  in  four  others,  being  the  firms  of 
Farmer  & Easton,  Spring  Valley  ; Easton 
& Armstrong,  Winnebago  City ; Sprague 
& Easton,  Caledonia ; and  the  First 
National  bank  of  Owatonna,  all  in  Min- 
nesota. 

During  1872  and  1873  Mr.  Easton  was 
engaged  on  a large  scale  in  the  purchase 
and  shipment  of  grain  and  other  farm 
products  along  the  Southern  Minnesota 
railroad.  As  his  operations  enlarged  and 
his  capital  increased  he  decided  to  have  a 
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part  in  some  of  the  great  and  developing 
railroad  interests  of  that  section,  keenly 
foreseeing  the  greatness  to  which  they 
would  grow.  In  1875  he  purchased  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the 
Southern  Minnesota,  a line  extending  from 
La  Crescent,  a town  in  Minnesota  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite 
the  city  of  La  Crosse,  to  Winnebago  City, 
a distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  miles.  In  1872,  on  account  of 
default  of  interest,  the  road  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a receiver  by  order 
of  the  United  States  district  court,  and,  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Easton’s  purchase  of 
stock,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  court.  Soon  after  that 
purchase  Mr.  Easton  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  directors. 

In  1877  the  Southern  Minnesota  Rail- 
way Extension  company  was  organized,  of 
which  Mr.  Easton  was  a director  and  the 
president.  This  company  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Southern 
Minnesota  railroad  to  the  west  line  of  the 
state,  under  the  provisions  of  a land  grant 
from  congress.  All  the  stock  of  the  ex- 
tension company  was  owned  by  the  South- 
ern Minnesota  Railroad  company.  The 
road  was  completed  in  December,  1878, 
to  Flandrau,  Dakota,  ten  miles  west  of  the 
state  line,  and  three  years  before  the  time 
fixed  in  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Min- 
nesota, and  the  rich  grant  of  lands  secured 
to  the  company.  The  road  was  subse- 
quently built  from  Flandrau  to  Sioux  Falls, 
Dakota.  The  company  also  acquired,  by 
purchase,  a line  of  road  (the  Minnesota 
& Northwestern)  from  Wells  to  Mankato, 
making  a total  length  of  road  of  over 
four  hundred  miles, 


In  May,  1879,  Mr.  Easton  and  associ- 
ates sold  a majority  of  the  Southern 
Minnesota  Railroad  company  stock  to  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railway 
company,  and  soon  afterwards  the  latter 
company  purchased  all  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Southern  Minnesota  Railroad  company, 
the  receivership  was  dissolved,  and  the 
entire  property  conveyed  by  deed  to  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railway 
company,  and  merged  into  that  great  sys- 
tem of  railway.  In  June,  1879,  Mr. 
Easton  was  elected  a director  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railway 
company,  and  is  still  a member  of  that 
board.  In  1881  he  organized  the  Chip- 
pewa Valley  & Superior  Railway  company, 
of  which  he  was  made  the  president.  He 
constructed  a line  of  road  from  Wabasha, 
Minnesota,  including  the  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  river  to  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 
with  a branch  to  Menomonie,  in  the  state 
last  named. 

In  1882  Mr.  Easton  purchased  the  en- 
tire stock,  and  was  made  president  of  the 
Chicago  & Evanston  railroad.  With  char- 
acteristic energy  he  completed  this  line 
from  the  Union  depot  to  the  village  of 
Evanston,  a distance  of  twelve  miles. 
The  road  is  double  track  outside  the  city, 
with  four  main  tracks  in  the  city,  having 
also  acquired  a large  amount  of  valuable 
terminal  property  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
numerous  side  tracks,  a very  large  freight 
warehouse  at  Kinzie  street,  with  equal 
rights  and  privileges  with  other  companies 
in  the  Union  depot.  He  expended  in 
construction  and  acquirement  of  this  prop- 
erty about  three  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Easton  is  also  president  of  the 
Dakota  & Great  Southern  railway,  with  a 
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line  of  railway  from  Madison  to  Harlem, 
Dakota,  a distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  miles  of  completed  road.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  original  promoters 
and  a stockholder  of  the  Fargo  & South- 
ern railway,  a line  of  completed  road  from 
Fargo,  Dakota,  to  Ortonville,  Minnesota. 
All  of  these  railway  properties  have  been 
acquired,  and  are  now  owned  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railway 
company,  and  are  a part  of  that  great 
system. 

In  1883  Mr.  Easton  removed  from 
Minnesota  to  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  where, 
having  invested  some  $140,000  in  a resi- 
dence and  grounds,  he  now  resides 
practically  retired  from  active  business, 
giving  his  business  affairs  only  a general 
oversight,  leaving  the  details  to  his  son, 


L.  F.  Easton,  and  private  secretary,  W.  E. 
Lockerby. 

As  may  be  learned  from  the  above,  Mr, 
Easton  has  been  too  closely  engrossed  in 
business  affairs  to  take  any  part  in  public 
life,  although  ever  a close  and  interested 
observer  of  National  and  state  affairs.  He 
cast  his  first  vote  for  Henry  Clay  for 
President  in  1844,  and  was  identified  with 
the  Whig  party  until  1856,  since  which 
time  he  has  voted  with  the  Republicans. 
He  well  deserves,  by  his  honorable  methods 
of  business,  generosity  and  high  ability, 
the  respect  and  confidence  which  he  en- 
joys all  through  the  Northwest,  and  is 
recognized  as  a marked  example  of  what 
a man  can  achieve  when  he  industriously 
sets  himself  to  the  performance  of  the 
labor  of  life. 


w.  H.  MORROW. 


The  late  W.  H.  Morrow,  who  had  a 
large  railway  experience  for  one  of  his 
years,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  general  manager  of  the  Great  Baldwin 
Locomotive  works  in  Philadelphia,  an 
establishment  employing  over  three  thou- 
sand men,  was  bom  in  Sinking  Valley, 
Blair  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  14, 
1842,  and  was  the  son  of  George  W. 
Morrow,  a farmer.  He  received  a fairly 
good  general  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  afterwards  attended  and 
graduated  from  Duffs  Business  college  in 
Pittsburgh.  His  first  insight  of  the  world 
of  business  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
play  no  mean  part  was  obtained  while  act- 
ing as  a clerk  in  a country  store,  but  he 
soon  became  assistant  ticket  agent  at 


Newport,  Perry  county,  and  began  the 
career  in  which  his  life’s  success  was 
achieved.  From  Newport  hewenttoCorry, 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  there  to  Altoona, 
where  a much  larger  scope  was  afforded 
for  his  capabilities,  and  opportunities  given 
him  for  developing  that  fine  executive 
ability  which  in  subsequent  years  made 
him  an  invaluable  man  at  the  Baldwin 
works.  He  served  there  under  Superin- 
tendent Ricker,  who,  being  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  Jersey  Central  rail- 
road, removed  to  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  in 
December,  1867,  and  took  Mr.  Morrow 
with  him  as  his  clerk  and  general  assist- 
ant. 

In  the  meantime,  upon  October  16, 
1867,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
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Bella  Clemson,  daughter  of  Captain  A.  C. 
Clemson  of  Newport,  Pennsylvania,  prob- 
ably the  oldest  packet  captain  living  in  the 
Keystone  state,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  prominent  citizens  of  Perry 
county.  The  marriage  proved  a peculiarly 
happy  one,  and  for  a period  of  twenty 
years  Mr.  Morrow’s  life  was  blessed  and 
enriched  by  the  most  perfect  of  domestic 
conditions. 

Our  subject  remained  in  the  employ  of 
the  New  Jersey  Central  railway,  residing 
at  Elizabeth  until  June,  1871,  when  he 
went  to  Newport,  Pennsylvania,  and  it 
was  while  enjoying  a season  of  rest  there 
that  he  was  called  to  a position  with  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  works.  This  was 
brought  about  through  the  influence  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  H.  Con- 
verse of  the  firm,  who,  finding  that  an 
emergency  placed  the  establishment  in 
need  of  a chief  time-keeper,  and  knowing 
that  Mr.  Morrow’s  experience  at  Altoona 
and  elsewhere  had  admirably  fitted  him 
for  such  a position,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  accept  it.  He  came  to  the  works  in 
August  and  proved  himself  in  efficiency 
all  that  his  friend  had  anticipated.  It  was 
not  intended,  when  his  services  were  se- 
cured, that  he  should  long  remain  in  the 
station  to  which  he  was  originally  assigned, 
as  he  was  known  to  possess  abilities  fitting 
him  for  a higher  one.  Accordingly  when 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  he  was  made 
chief  clerk  of  the  drawing  room,  and  he 
remained  practically  in  charge  of  that 
department  until  he  received  another 
advancement,  being  placed  in  charge  of 
what  is  known  as  the  extra  work  depart- 
ment, in  which  all  of  the  making  of  parts 
of  locomotives  is  carried  on  and  all  re- 


pairing done — a department  as  large  in 
itself  as  many  quite  notable  industrial  es- 
tablishments. The  force  which  he  exerted 
in  this  position,  and  the  ability  and  knowl- 
edge of  methods  which  he  displayed, 
won  for  him  the  place  of  superin- 
tendent. It  follows  legitimately  and 
almost  inevitably  that  when  a worker 
proves  himself  wholly  adequate  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  an  office  he  may  be 
invested  with,  he  is  as  soon  as  possible 
raised  to  a higher  one  and  given  larger 
and  more  responsible  labors.  And  so  we 
find  that  the  patient,  efficient,  industrious 
Mr.  Morrow,  who  entered  the  Baldwin 
works  in  a comparatively  humble  capacity 
in  1871,  after  receiving  various  promotions 
was,  in  1886,  admitted  to  a partnership  in 
the  vast  business  and  made  general  man- 
ager of  the  works  which,  as  has  already 
been  said,  employs  over  three  thousand 
men. 

Mr.  Morrow  was  noted  for  his  aptitude 
in  bringing  about  system  and  carrying  on 
work  by  method,  and  in  this  and  in  his 
organizing  ability  lay  at  once  his  most 
marked  characteristics  and  the  chief  secret 
of  his  success.  His  industry  too  was  re- 
markable. He  was  close  in  application 
and,  it  seemed,  absolutely  indefatigable. 
He  was  the  first  at  the  offices  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  last  to  leave  at  night.  He  pos- 
sessed a great  and  rare  advantage  in  an 
even  temper — one  which,  no  matter  what 
perplexities  arose,  or  how  great  the  provo- 
cation, was  always  serene  and  unruffled. 
His  administration  of  affairs  was  prompt, 
rapid,  decisive  and  thoroughly  effectual, 
but  it  was  carried  on  without  apparent 
friction.  Although  he  had  never  received 
an  education  in  mechanics,  either  of  the 
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theoretical  or  practical  kind,  he  had  a 
mind  which  grasped  the  broad  generalities 
of  the  shop  work,  and  he  learned  much  of 
tools  and  machinery,  as  well  as  of  men 
and  he  knew  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing any  desired  result.  This  made 
him  a remarkably  effective  man  and  one 
of  the  most  prized  ever  connected  with 
the  works.  Mr.  Morrow’s  whole  life  and 
thought  and  activity  were  given  to  his 
business,  save  only  that  he  was  devoted  to 
his  family.  In  his  work  and  in  his  happy 
domestic  life  he  found  his  sole  joy,  and  it 
was  sufficient.  He  cared  little  or  nothing 
for  public  affairs — except  in  that  sense  in 
which  any  intelligent  and  good  citizen 
must  take  an  interest  in  them — and  he 
cared  nothing  whatever  for  society  in  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  term.  He  was 
essentially  one  of  that  vast  number  of  the 
world’s  wise,  faithful  and  useful  workers  and 
a quiet,  unselfish,  unobtrusive  gentleman. 

His  life  closed  early — just  as  he  had 
completed  his  forty-sixth  year.  He  had 
been  for  several  years  troubled  with  an 
affection  of  the  throat,  which  was  trouble- 
some, inasmuch  as  it  made  him  almost 
unable  to  converse  ; he  could  speak  only 
in  a hoarse  whisper  oftentimes  ; but  it  was 
not  thought  that  there  was  anything 


dangerous  in  his  ailment.  In  the  summer 
of  1887  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  a 
sojourn  in  the  Adirondacks  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  relief,  but  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia without  having  secured  any  ap- 
preciable benefit,  and  in  the  following 
winter  became  somewhat  worse.  Still  he 
was  not  thought  to  have  anything  like  a 
fatal  disease ; but  the  throat  affection 
proved  to  be  of  pulmonary  nature,  and  his 
death  ensued  upon  Sunday,  February  19, 
1888,  when  he  had  been  absent  from  the 
office  but  a fortnight,  and  having  last  ap- 
peared there  apparently  as  well  as  at  any 
time  within  a year.  His  death  was  a 
terrible  shock  to  his  family  and  a sad- 
dening surprise  to  a large  circle  of  business 
associates  and  friends. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia,  and  over  two 
thousand  of  the  men  employed  at  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  works  called  to  take 
a last  look  at  the  face  they  had  all  loved 
in  life.  Resolutions  of  eulogistic  nature 
and  expressing  sympathy  for  his  family 
were  adopted  by  the  Baldwin  Mutual 
Relief  Fund  association.  The  burial  took 
place  at  Newport,  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Morrow  left  a widow  and  three  children — 
two  sons  and  a daughter. 


CHARLES  E.  SMITH. 


Charles  E.  Smith,  the  son  of  Charles 
E.  Smith  and  Mary  Ogden,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  November  1,  1820.  He  was 
educated  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was 
a pupil  at  West  Town  school  three  years. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  an  en- 


gineer corps  engaged  in  the  location  and 
construction  of  a railroad  from  the  coal 
mines  at  Blossburg,  Tioga  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  the  Chemung  canal  at  Corning, 
New  York,  now  the  Tioga  railroad.  On  its 
completion  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  it,  and,  later,  also  of  the  mines.  The 
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scheme  was  premature,  being  based  on  the 
assumed  ability  to  supply  fuel  to  the  salt 
works  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  cheaper 
than  the  wood  then  used.  The  Rome 
swamp  at  that  time  was  covered  with 
timber  from  which  wood  could  be  deliv- 
ered at  Syracuse  at  prices  that  were  ruin- 
ous to  the  coal  company.  The  other 
markets  chiefly  relied  on  were  Albany  and 
Troy,  where  English  coal  was  met  at  rates 
too  low  for  Blossburg  coal. 

The  last  year  of  the  competition  was 
very  severe.  The  immediate  pressing 
question  at  the  mines  was  to  keep  the 
miners  and  laborers  alive  through  the 
coming  winter,  when  the  canal  would  be 
closed.  They  were  called  together  and 
the  situation  explained  to  them.  They 
were  told  that  whatever  food  could  be  got 
would  be  divided  equally  to  all,  share  and 
share  alike.  A census  was  taken,  thus  : 

Name  ? 

Married  or  single  ? 

How  many  in  family  ? 

How  many  under  eleven  years  old  ? 

To  each  unmarried  man  having  no  old 
people  dependent  on  him,  a pick,  a shovel, 
a drill  and  a sledge  were  loaned.  He  was 
told  to  go  and  look  for  work  during  the 
winter  among  the  farmers,  quarrying  stone, 
digging  wells,  cellars,  or  anything  else,  and 
to  return  to  his  old  place  in  the  spring. 
The  married  men,  their  families  and  the 
old  people  remained.  Two  children  under 
eleven  years  old  were  rated  as  one  grown 
person  on  the  list  for  rations.  Small 
notes  from  six  and  a quarter  cents  to  three 
dollars  were  issued,  payable  in  coal  on 
demand.  With  these  food  was  bought  from 
the  farmers  throughout  the  county.  The 
farmers  paid  their  blacksmith’s  bills  with 


the  notes.  The  blacksmiths  got  their 
year’s  supply  of  coal  when  the  sleighing 
was  good,  paying  for  it  with  the  notes  got 
from  the  farmers. 

When  the  supply  of  flour  began  to  fail, 
the  eating  of  hot  bread  was  prohibited,  and 
the  prohibition  enforced,  hot  bread  being 
less  economical  than  cold.  Before  spring 
the  bread  and  butter  both  gave  out. 
Roasted  potatoes  and  fried  salt  pork  were 
used  as  substitutes.  All  food  received 
was  divided  equally,  according  to  the 
ration  list,  the  superintendent  taking  his 
ration  with  the  rest,  and  living  on  it. 

Late  one  night  he  was  sitting  in  his 
office  writing,  when  he  was  startled  by  a 
loud  explosion.  He  went  out  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause.  The  stage  Had  arrived 
with  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
of  1842.  The  miners  were  celebrating 
the  event  by  firing  a salute.  They  got  a 
large  anvil  from  the  blacksmith’s  shop, 
placed  it  in  front  of  the  office,  drove  a 
strong,  wooden  plug  into  one  end  of  the 
hole  in  the  anvil,  filled  the  hole  nearly 
full  of  gunpowder ; into  the  other  end 
they  drove  another  plug,  with  a groove 
along  it  for  the  slow  match,  and  touched 
it  off — an  improvised  cannon.  It  served 
to  express  their  joy  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  the  prospect  of  getting  enough  to 
eat. 

In  1844  he  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1846  built  the  Fairmount  rolling- 
mill.  The  repeal  of  the  tariff  in  1846 
made  the  business  unprofitable.  He  sold 
his  interest  to  his  partners  and  became 
manager  of  the  Rensselaer  iron  works  at 
Troy,  New  York,  the  first  in  the  state  to 
make  railroad  iron. 

In  December,  1849,  a convention  of 
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the  iron  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  to  organize  for 
an  effort  to  repeat  the  tariff  of  1846.  It 
was  found  that  they  had  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  each  other,  even  by  name. 
This  must  be  had  as  a necessary  prelim- 
inary to  an  organization  for  the  common 
defence.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Smith, 
in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  went  all  over 
the  state,  traveling  on  foot,  on  horseback 
or  in  wagon,  there  being  no  railroad  at  that 
time  in  the  Susquehanna  valley  north  of 
Harrisburg,  or  in  the  state  west  of  Lewis- 
town  on  the  Juniata,  sixty-five  miles  west 
of  Harrisburg.  The  day  before  he  started, 
he  called  on  Stephen  Colwell,  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  for  the  funds  for  the 
journey.  Mr.  Colwell  asked  him  if  he 
had  no  money.  He  replied,  “I  have 
about  ten  dollars.”  Mr.  Colwell  said, 
“ That  is  enough  to  start  on.  Beg  your 


JOHN 

The  granite  and  bronze  monument  that 
stands  conspicuous  in  a chosen  plat  in  the 
thriving  town  of  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania, 
speaks  eloquently  not  only  of  the  love  and 
esteem  that  caused  its  erection  but,  in  lan- 
guage far  deeper,  of  the  life  and  qualities 
of  the  man  whose  memory  it  is  intended 
to  preserve.  Such  expressions  of  popular 
feeling  are  not  surface  indications  ; they 
tell  of  a steady  faith  in  the  greatness  of 
the  one  whose  name  is  engraven  upon 
them,  and  of  a desire  that  those  who  read 
should  make  themselves  and  the  world 
better  by  an  emulation  of  the  deeds  per- 
formed in  the  life  thus  recorded.  It  is 


way  as  you  go.”  He  returned  in  the 
spring,  all  expenses  paid  and  about  three 
hundred  dollars  in  pocket.  Some  of  the 
manufacturers  laughed  at  the  whole  thing, 
and  refused  to  pay  a penny.  One  gave  an 
uncurrent  German  coin,  which  was  sold 
for  fifty-six  cents,  given  because  he  could 
not  pass  it.  The  largest  contribution  was 
twenty  dollars.  His  report  was  presented 
to  congress  and  printed.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  American  Iron  association, 
which  continued  until  1864,  when  the 
name  was  changed  to  its  present  title,  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  association. 

In  1861  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railroad 
company,  which  position  he  held  through- 
out the  war,  and  resigned  in  1869. 

He  was  president  of  the  Union  League 
of  Philadelphia  during  1877  and  1878. 


MAGEE. 

no  common  man  of  whom  this  inscription 
can  be  engraved  : 

1794.  1868. 

In  Honor  of 
John  Magee, 

The  Tribute  of  His  Friends. 

1886. 

The  story  of  a useful  and  honored  life  may  be  told 
in  these  words  : 

His  energy  and  diligence  compelled  success. 

His  ability  and  integrity  won  public  confidence. 
His  kindness  and  liberality  drew  to  him  the  affec- 
tionate regard  of  rich  and  poor. 

Permitte  divis  ccetera. 

Founder  of  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Company. 

Projector  of  the  Corning,  Cowanesque  & Antrim 
Railway. 
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The  life  of  John  Magee  was  one  of 
labor  and  endeavor.  He  had  no  lack  of 
personal  experiences  in  his  boyhood  and 
youth,  and  the  physical  exertions  and 
hardships  that  befell  him  were  blessings 
in  disguise,  nurturing  in.  him  a strong  con- 
stitution and  a self-reliance  that  were 
features  of  all  his  after-life.  He  was  born 
near  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  on  September 
3,  1794,  and  when  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age  his  parents  removed  to  Groveland, 
Livingston  county,  New  York,  from 
whence  they  again  removed,  in  1808,  to 
the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  settled  near 
Detroit.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try immediately  preceding  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  of  1812,  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  privations  incident  to  a resi- 
dence in  a new  country  sparsely  settled, 
especially  as  they  were  located  upon  the 
frontier,  and  were  thus  exposed  to  many 
perils.  In  the  month  of  May,  1812,  the 
father  and  two  sons,  John  and  Hugh,  en- 
listed at  Detroit  in  the  rifle  company  of 
Captain  A.  de  Quindra.  Their  command 
went  into  active  service  immediately ; had 
several  skirmishes  with  the  Indians  ; took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Brownstown  that  was 
fought  on  August  8 ; was  surrendered 
with  Hull’s  army  at  Detroit.  John  Magee 
remained  a prisoner  on  parole  until  Janu- 
ary, 1813,  when  he  was  sent  with  the  cap- 
tured troops  to  St.  Catherines,  and  thence 
across  the  country  to  Fort  George.  In 
the  March  following,  obtaining  his  re- 
lease, he  joined  Major  Cyrenius  Chapin’s 
command  of  mounted  rangers  ; was  again 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Beaver 
Dams,  near  St.  Catherines ; made  his 
escape  by  a wonderful  exhibition  of  per- 
sonal courage,  and  was  soon  after  ap- 


pointed as  a messenger  to  carry  dis- 
patches for  the  government  between 
Fort  Niagara  and  Washington,  and  to 
points  along  the  frontier.  This  duty, 
attended  as  it  was  by  many  perils  and 
hardships,  was  discharged  with  a de- 
gree of  skill  and  endurance  rarely  equaled. 
On  one  occasion,  when  dispatches  of  great 
importance  were  forwarded  by  him  to  the 
department  of  war  at  Washington,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  saddle  for  forty-eight  hours, 
procuring  fresh  horses  from  time  to  time, 
until  he  reached  Northumberland,  Penn- 
sylvania, when,  becoming  completely  ex- 
hausted, he  secured  a reliable  person  to 
proceed  to  Washington  with  the  papers. 
When  the  requisite  answers  were  brought 
him,  he  conveyed  them  to  General  Wilk- 
inson, then  in  command,  and,  upon  arriv- 
ing at  headquarters,  the  general  refused  to 
believe  that  the  dispatches  could  possibly 
have  reached  Washington  and  the  answers 
returned  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed, 
until  he  had  received  and  read  the  answers 
to  his  communications.  As  a reward  for 
this  labor,  he  took  five  hundred  dollars 
from  his  military  chest  and  presented  them 
to  the  young  man,  none  of  which  were  re- 
tained by  him,  as  every  dollar  was  given 
to  poor  widows  with  children,  whose  hus- 
bands had  been  killed  by  the  Indians. 
Leaving  the  service  of  the  government  in 
1816,  he  proceeded  to  Bath,  Steuben 
county,  New  York,  which  was  chosen  for 
his  home. 

Upon  his  return  to  civil  life,  young 
Magee  allowed  no  time  to  pass  in  idleness, 
but  turned  his  hand  to  the  first  employ- 
ment that  offered,  which  was  the  cutting 
of  cord-wood.  In  this  labor  and  in 
farming,  with  such  efforts  as  were  possible 
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to  make  up  for  the  educational  lack  which 
the  pioneer  life  of  his  boyhood  had  en- 
tailed, some  season  of  his  developing 
youth  was  passed.  His  personal  qualities 
were  soon  discovered  by  his  neighbors, 
and  he  was  pressed  into  a public  service 
which,  though  humble,  was  an  important 
one  in  the  rude  section  in  which  he  was 
located.  In  the  spring  of  1818  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  constable  and 
collector  of  the  town  of  Bath,  and  in  1819 
was  appointed  a deputy  sheriff  of  Steuben 
county,  which  office  he  held  until  1820, 
when  he  was  made  marshal  for  the  same 
county  and  set  to  taking  its  census.  His 
work  was  so  well  performed  that,  upon  the 
completion  of  his  report,  he  received  the 
public  thanks  of  the  authorities  for  the 
remarkable  faithfulness  and  accuracy  of 
his  returns,  accompanied  by  the  present 
of  a handsome  set  of  silverware.  In  the 
year  1821,  the  office  of  high  sheriff  be- 
coming vacant,  he  was  appointed  thereto; 
and  in  1822,  when  a change  in  the  state 
constitution  took  place,  the  office  of  high 
sheriff,  which  had  previously  been  con- 
ferred by  a council  of  appointment,  be- 
came elective,  and  he  was  then  chosen  by 
the  people  to  that  office,  and  served  until 
1826. 

The  high  point  of  public  confidence 
into  which  he  had  grown  was  shown  in 
the  year  last  named,  when  he  was  brought 
forward  as  a candidate  for  congress  and 
elected;  and  upon  the  completion  of  his 
first  term,  was  sent  back  for  a second. 
During  both  these  terms  he  took  a promi- 
nent position  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation. 
General  Jackson,  who  at  the  time  occupied 
the  Presidential  chair,  regarded  him  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  sagacity  and  sound- 


ness of  judgment,  and  made  him  one  of 
his  confidential  friends  and  advisers.  He 
often  consulted  him  upon  important 
questions,  and  offered  him  a seat  in  his 
cabinet,  which  Mr.  Magee  declined. 

In  1831  the  Steuben  County  Bank  of 
Bath  was  established,  and  Mr.  Magee  be- 
came its  first  president — a position  which 
he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a 
period  of  thirty-seven  years.  He  became, 
from  the  first,  emphatically  a public-spirited 
citizen  ; and  during  the  twenty  years  from 
1831  to  1851,  prior  to  the  time  when  he 
bcame  more  directly  interested  in  enter- 
prises in  Tioga  county,  he  was  actively 
engaged,  in  connection  with  the  banking 
business  at  his  home  in  Bath,  in  many 
public  enterprises  of  the  day  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  Not  content  with  doing 
the  merely  perfunctory  work  of  bank 
officer,  and  loaning  the  funds  of  the  cor- 
poration with  which  he  was  connected 
and  in  which  he  was  largely  interested,  he 
believed  that  its  capital  should  be  used  in 
aid  of  worthy  individual  enterprises,  and 
in  the  development  of  the  industries  of 
the  country,  and  acted  upon  that  belief, 
and  so  directed  its  use.  At  the  same 
time  he  individually  engaged  in  many 
enterprises  beneficial  to  the  locality  and 
the  whole  country,  among  them  the  open- 
ing of  post-roads  and  a more  speedy 
transmission  of  the  mails. 

As  early  as  1835  the  building  of  the 
New  York  & Erie  railroad  to  Lake 
Erie  was  proposed,  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  that  great  line  that 
Mr.  Magee’s  first  railroad  connection 
was  formed,  as  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  building  of  a large  part  of  that  road, 
and  also  of  the  Conhocton  Valley  railroad, 
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from  Corning  to  Buffalo.  His  work  in 
connection  therewith  forms  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  early  Erie,  and, 
as  it  has  been  fully  related  by  one  know- 
ing to  all  the  facts,*  we  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  quite  fully  here:  “In  1840  Mr. 
Magee  and  his  partner,  Judge  Cook, 
prompted  by  a desire  to  see  substantial 
progress  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
western  division  of  the  road,  became  con- 
tractors for  the  work  on  that  division. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1842  the  three 
millions  loaned  by  the  state  to  the  road 
became  exhausted  and  the  company  failed, 
owing  a large  amount  to  them  and  its 
other  contractors,  who,  having  received  for 
their  work  about  one-third  in  stock,  we 
were  not  only  the  largest  creditors  but  the 
largest  stockholders,  and  upon  two  or 
three  of  the  heaviest  contractors  devolved 
a large  share  of  the  duty  of  resuscitating 
the  company.  It  was  at  this  trying  period 
in  the  history  of  the  road  that  the  powers 
of  Mr.  Magee’s  mind  most  attracted  my 
attention.  I found  him  fully  equal  to  the 
occasion.  The  company  made  an  assign- 
ment at  once,  but  lest  there  might  be 
some  slip  in  the  proceedings  and  the 
property  ’of  the  company  fall  into  the 
hands  of  hostile  creditors,  a friendly 
judgment  was  given  to  Mr.  Magee  and 
his  partner,  with  which  they  protected  the 
property  on  the  western  division  not 
covered  by  the  state  mortgage.  A like 
judgment  was  given  to  my  partner  and 
myself,  and  we  protected  the  property  on 
the  eastern  division.  Two  years  after, 
these  judgments  were  satisfied,  we,  to- 

*  From  a letter  written  by  Honorable  J.  S.  T. 
Stranahan  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  under  date  of 
February  18,  1869. 


gether  with  other  creditors,  receiving  in 
payment  certificates  of  indebtedness  of 
the  company  payable  in  five  years.  The 
winter  of  1843  found  Mr.  Magee  active  in 
obtaining  the  removal  of  the  state  lien  of 
three  millions  upon  the  road,  spending 
much  of  his  time  at  Albany  urging  upon 
the  legislature  the  necessity  of  the  meas- 
ure. His  legislative  experience,  extensive 
acquaintance  with  public  men  and  his 
force  of  character  made  him,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  friends  of  the  road,  an  in- 
dispensable advocate  of  the  bill.  Its 
passage  at  the  close  of  the  session 
improved  greatly  the  prospects  of  the 
road,  but  much  yet  remained  to  be  done. 
Confidence  in  the  road  had  to  be  revived, 
which  was  not  an  easy  task  in  those  early 
days  of  railroads.  Meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders and  friends  of  the  road  were  held 
along  the  line  during  the  summer,  in 
which  Mr.  Magee  always  took  a promi- 
nent part.  A change  in  the  direction  this 
year  was  an  important  event;  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  late  James  G.  King, 
who  influenced  prominent  men  to  come 
into  the  direction,  and,  by  the  determin- 
ation of  Mr.  Magee  and  myself — we  con- 
trolling, at  the  time,  the  necessary 
amount  of  stock  to  make  the  election 
sure — this  direction,  save  a dash  made  at  it 
the  next  fall,  held  possession  until  the 
road  was  opened  to  Dunkirk,  in  1851. 
Just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  road 
to  Binghamton,  in  1847,  the  company 
again  found  its  means  exhausted,  and  to 
maintain  its  credit,  keep  up  the  hopes  of 
its  friends  and  reach  the  promising  busi- 
ness of  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Chemung 
and  its  tributaries,  some  new  scheme  was 
necessary,  all  the  devices  thus  known  for 
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carrying  on  such  a work  having  been 
used  to  their  utmost  limit.  New  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, new  indebtedness  could  not  be  in- 
curred, because  the  laws  of  the  state  for- 
bade railroad  corporations  creating  a debt 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
actually  paid  in,  and  that  point  had  been 
reached.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Magee 
was  very  appropriately  called  upon  by  the 
company  to  lend  a helping  hand,  and  re- 
sponded, together  with  those  who  became 
associated  with  him  as  contractors,  by  sug- 
gesting what  seemed  to  be  not  only  the 
best  but  well-nigh  the  only  solution  of 
the  difficult  problem.  After  a good  deal 
of  deliberation  it  was  finally  determined 
to  extend  the  road  from  Binghamton  to 
Corning,  a distance  of  seventy-eight  miles, 
oil  the  strength  of  a novel  security,  viz., 
by  the  issue  of  ‘ income  bonds,’  the  com- 
pany pledging  nothing  more  than  the 
net  income  of  the  business  on  so  much 
of  the  road  as  should  be  constructed  by 
their  use,  in  payment  for  materials 
furnished  and  work  done.  This  plan  con- 
templated a strong  firm  of  contractors  to 
execute  the  work,  as  it  was  known  that 
the  bonds  would  not  sell  on  the  market, 
and  that  the  company,  in  its  feeble  con- 
dition, could  not  borrow  money  upon 
them  ; in  a word,  the  projectors  of  the 
scheme  expected  to  be  held  responsible 
for  its  execution  by  taking  a contract  for 
building  the  seventy-eight  miles  of  road. 
During  the  year,  but  after  we  had  graded 
the  road  to  Owego  and  received  in  pay- 
ment some  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  these  bonds,  the  legislature 
passed  a general  railroad  law  which 
repealed  the  embarrassing  previsions  of 


previous  acts  forbidding  the  contraction 
of  debts  beyond  the  amount  of  capital 
stock  paid  in.  This  opening  was  at  once 
seized  upon  by  both  directors  and  con- 
tractors, and,  by  agreement,  the  income 
bonds  we  had  received  up  to  that  date 
were  surrendered  and  a second  mortgage, 
to  secure  $3,000,000  of  bonds,  was  put 
upon  the  entire  road,  a little  less  than  one- 
half  being  pledged  for  the  payment  of 
our  work  and  the  balance,  or  $1,700,000, 
appropriated  to  pay  off  the  floating  debt 
of  the  company  and  to  extend  the  road 
from  Corning  to  Hornellsville.  We  opened 
the  road  to  Elmira  in  1848  and  completed 
our  contract  and  the  road  to  Corning  in 
1849,  an(3  I think  .that  I may  add,  with 
entire  safety,  that  all  the  benefits  promised 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  and  all  the 
expectations  cherished  on  the  part  of  the 
company  in  regard  to  this  extension  of 
the  road,  were  fully  realized.  To  appreci- 
ate the  earnest  thought,  the  forecast  and 
heroic  fortitude  evinced  by  Mr.  Magee  in 
the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  New  York  & Erie  railroad, 
you  will  have  to  remember  how  few  were 
the  experiences  and  how  feeble  were  the 
lights  to  guide  the  public-spirited  and 
enterprising  men  at  that  early  period  in 
the  history7  of  railroad  undertakings.” 
Another  railroad  enterprise,  in  which  he 
was  interested  in  these  early  days,  is  so 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  methods  of 
the  day  and  the  character  of  the  man  that 
space  must  be  taken  for  its  description. 
The  story  may  be  found  in  a statement 
made  by  Judge  David  Rumsey,  anterior  to 
Mr.  Magee’s  death,  as  follows:  “Before  the 
location  of  the  New  York  & Erie  railroad 
was  finally  settled  upon  through  the  county 
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of  Steuben,  Francis  Wilson  Paul,  esq.,  of 
Canandaigua,  with  other  parties,  were 
desirous  of  procuring  the  construction  of 
a railroad  from  Canandaigua,  which 
should  connect  with  the  New  York  & Erie 
at  some  point  in  Steuben  county.  Mr. 
Paul  visited  this  county,  and  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  procure  subscriptions  of 
stock  and  the  right  of  way  through  the 
county  to  Painted  Post.  Mr.  Magee  then 
stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors 
of  the  New  York  &:  Erie  company,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  strongly  that  by 
proper  effort  the  line  of  the  New  York  & 
Erie  road  could  be  located  up  the  Valley  of 
the  Conhocton;  and  relying  upon  his  judg- 
ment in  that  respect,  the  citizens  on  the 
line  of  the  proposed  road  from  Canandai- 
gua declined  to  favor  the  construction  of 
that  road,  and  the  enterprise  over  the 
route  through  Steuben  county  was  aban- 
doned. Mr.  Paul  and  his  friends  turned 
their  attention  to  another  route  on  their  road 
and  the  result  was  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  from  Elmira  to  Canandaigua. 
The  efforts  of  Mr.  Magee  and  his  friends 
proved  ineffectual  to  secure  the  location 
of  the  Erie  railroad  up  the  Conhocton 
valley,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  valley 
were  in  a fair  way  of  being  left  entirely 
without  railroad  facilities.  As  this  result 
was  in  some  considerable  degree  brought 
about  by  the  confidence  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Magee, 
he  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  neighbors  in 
that  condition,  and  he  set  himself  to  work 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

“ He  was  well  known  to  be  a man  of 
great  energy,  fertile  in  resources,  of  large 
means,  and  had  also  largely  the  confidence 
of  men  of  wealth  and  business  capacity. 


After  a full  examination  of  the  whole 
matter  he  decided  to  procure  the  organiza- 
tion of  a company  for  the  construction  of 
a railroad  from  Painted  Post,  in  the  county 
of  Steuben,  to  Buffalo,  in  the  county  of 
Erie,  and  in  June,  1850,  the  necessary 
articles  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Buffalo 
& Conhocton  Valley  Railroad  company 
were  drawn,  and  vigorous  measures  pros- 
ecuted for  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock,  which  was  fixed  at  $1,400,- 
000.  The  construction  of  the  work  was  at 
once  entered  upon,  and  it  was  prosecuted 
with  all  the  speed  and  energy  necessary 
for  its  early  completion,  and  for  a time 
the  prospect  was  that  it  would  prove 
successful  as  a pecuniary  operation,  as 
well  as  add  materially  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country  through  which  it  passed, 
by  furnishing  an  easy  and  speedy 
means  of  transport  of  agricultural  and 
other  productions  to  a market.  The  in- 
habitants along  the  line  of  the  road  for  a 
time  subscribed  freely  to  the  stock,  but 
the  construction  for  a considerable  portion 
of  the  way  was  over  an  uneven  country, 
requiring  a larger  expenditure  than  was 
originally  contemplated,  and  the  stock- 
holders finally  became  wearied  with  mak- 
ing advances,  and  the  company  was  at 
last  compelled  to  resort  to  the  unsafe  ex- 
pedient of  raising  money  by  mortgage  of 
its  road,  to  prosecute  the  work.  The  road, 
then  uncompleted,  was  mortgaged  for 
$1,000,000  to  secure  bonds  of  the  com- 
pany to  that  amount,  which  were  sold  at 
a discount  averaging  about  eighteen  per 
cent.;  and  the  funds  thus  raised  were  ex- 
pended in  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
work,  but  were  insufficient  to  complete  it. 
Frequent  meetings  of  the  stockholders 
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and  others  interested  in  completing  the 
road  were  held  at  various  points  on  the 
line,  with  a view  of  inducing  such  persons 
to  contribute  further  aid  to  the  work,  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  completed,  well 
stocked  and  placed  in  good  running 
order.  Mr.  Magee  attended  these  meet- 
ings, and  urged  at  all  times  that  the  money 
should  be  raised  by  the  friends  of  the  road, 
to  complete  it ; insisting  that  if  it  was  so 
done,  and  the  road  finished  without  com- 
pelling the  company  to  raise  money  at  a 
sacrifice,  that  the  investment  would  prove 
a remunerative  one,  as  well  as  decidedly 
beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  The  result  was  that  the  more 
sanguine  friends  of  the  work  contributed 
of  their  means  ; but  there  was  no  such  full 
and  prompt  response  to  these  calls  as  was 
necessary  to  insure  success.  I recollect 
that  at  one  of  the  last  of  these  meetings 
Mr.  Magee  was  present  and  addressed  it. 
He  insisted  that  if  the  money  could  be 
raised  on  the  line  of  the  road,  to  complete 
it,  without  compelling  the  company  to  re- 
sort to  means  for  raising  it  which  would 
involve  a sacrifice,  that  it  would  ultimately 
repay  its  cost ; but  if  more  money  was  to 
be  raised  by  mortgage  for  that  purpose,  at 
the  usual  rates  at  which  railroad  bonds 
were  then  sold,  although  the  road  could 
be  completed  in  that  way,  still  it  would  be 
at  a ruinous  sacrifice  and  the  road  would  be 
ultimately  sold  to  pay  the  mortgages,  and 
the  stockholders  would  lose  what  they  had 
already  invested.  He  then  stated  the 
amount  he  held  of  the  stock — some 
$60,000 — and  said  that  if  the  company  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  a further  mortgage 
to  complete  the  road,  it  never  should  be 
said  that  he  made  anything  out  of  it ; and 


if  it  should  be  sold  on  the  mortgages,  he 
would  not  be  a party  to  the  purchase  of  it 
— he  would  share  the  fate  of  the  other 
stockholders,  and  lose  what  he  had  in- 
vested in  it.  These  appeals  to  raise 
money  were  ineffectual ; a further  mort- 
gage was  resorted  to;  the  bonds  were 
sold  at  a large  discount,  and  the  road  was 
completed,  stocked  and  put  in  good  run- 
ning order.  At  the  time  this  was  accom- 
plished the  road  was  so  largely  en- 
cumbered as  to  preclude  almost  the 
possibility  of  running  it  successfully,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  interest  on  the 
mortgages  was  unpaid.  Proceedings  were 
commenced  for  their  foreclosure  in 
December,  1855;  the  road  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a receiver,  and  was  finally  sold 
on  the  mortgage  in  1857,  and  purchased 
in  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders. 
True  to  his  declarations,  Mr.  Magee  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  the  road  at  such  sale,  and  has 
never  since  had  anything  to  do  with  it.” 

In  1851  Mr.  Magee  became  interested 
in  the  Blossburg  & Corning  railroad, 
which  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  ener- 
getic cooperation  for  its  completion.  At 
that  period  the  coal  business  had  assumed 
but  little  importance  in  the  Tioga  valley. 
Mr.  Magee  made  his  first  purchase  of 
coal  lands  in  1859,  and  opened  the  mines 
at  Fall  Brook  in  the  same  year.  Entering 
upon  this  new  field  with  his  usual  resolu- 
tion and  sagacity,  overcoming  obstacles 
which,  to  other  minds,  might  have  ap- 
peared insurmountable,  he  soon  found 
this  work  growing  so  rapidly  upon  his  hands 
as  to  demand  his  constant  attention,  and 
his  later  years  were  chiefly  devoted  to  its 
prosecution.  The  village  of  Fall  Brook, 
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laid  out  under  bis  direction,  contained, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  two  hundred 
and  forty  dwelling-houses,  which,  together 
with  store-houses,  hotels,  offices,  shops, 
mill  and  other  buildings,  made  an  aggre- 
gate cf  two  hundred  and  fifty  buildings 
and  embraced  a population  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred. 

As  has  been  above  stated,  Mr.  Magee, 
in  1851,  became  interested  in  the  line 
then  known  as  the  Corning  & Blossburg 
railroad.  His  son,  Duncan  S.  Magee, 
engaged  with  him  about  that  time  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  lumber  in 
Tioga  county,  and  also  the  mining  of 
coal  from  the  old  mines  at  Blossburg,  and 
in  shipping  the  same  to  Corning  for 
market  upon  the  canal.  The  pKospect  of 
an  increasing  market  for  coal  led  to  ex- 
plorations for  more  coal  in  the  mountains, 
and  to  the  purchase  of  the  coal  lands  at 
Fall  Brook,  above  mentioned,  and  to  the 
organization  of  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  com- 
pany in  the  fall  of  1859,  of  which  was 
brought  about  by  Mr.  Magee  through  the 
very  efficient  aid  and  cooperation  of  his 
son,  Duncan  S.  Magee,  who  was  the  first 
superintendent  and  executive  officer  of  the 
company. 

The  railroad  interest  and  the  coal  en- 
terprise were  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other.  The  railroad  needed  the  ton- 
nage to  support  it,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  reliable  routes  for 
transportation  of  the  coal  to  market. 
Hence  these  two  interests  were  developed 
and  fostered  as  essential  parts  of  a single 
enterprise.  Thus  Mr.  Magee’s  railroad 
interest  and  coal  enterprise  were  from  the 
first  operated  in  harmony,  the  Fall  Brook 
Coal  company  being  the  operator  of  the 


railroad  under  a formal  contract  of  lease. 
This  unification  of  interests,  established 
and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Magee  in  his  life- 
time, has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
will,  in  which  he  provided  for  the  joint 
management  of  his  railroad  and  coal 
properties,  and,  as  expressed  in  that  docu- 
ment, “ to  the  end  that  the  business  and 
interests  of  both  the  said  corporations 
shall  be  practically  consolidated  and  man- 
aged with  reference  to  the  mutual  interest 
and  benefit  of  each,  as  they  are  now  un- 
der my  general  management  and  direc- 
tion.” His  purpose  was  to  so  combine 
those  two  interests  that  each  should  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  other,  and  that 
both  should  unitedly  expand  and  grow,  so 
as  to  realize  the  prophetic  conception 
which  he  sometimes  modestly  expressed, 
of  their  future  growth,  and  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  development,  through  the  means 
which  he  had  inaugurated,  of  the  re- 
sources of  Tioga  county.* 

* How  well  that  dream  was  realized  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  general  figures,  which  can  not  but 
be  of  interest  in  this  connection  : Up  to  and  including 
the  month  of  June,  1888,  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  com- 
pany had  mined  at  Fall  Brook  and  Antrim,  6,753,822 
tons  of  coal.  The  whole  number  of  men  employed 
at  the  date  mentioned,  in  mining  coal  and  business 
connected  therewith,  at  the  two  mines,  was  1,029. 
The  population  of  Fall  Brook  and  Antrim,  2,950, 
occupying  502  tenements.  The  houses  and  build- 
ings were  all  built  and  owned  by  the  company  ; at 
the  two  mines,  seven  churches,  all  occupied  as  places 
of  worship  ; while  free  schools  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  company,  at  which  690  pupils  were  in 
attendance.  To  the  above  should  be  added  fully 
one-half  more  in  number  of  employees  and  in- 
habitants at  the  Morris  Run  mines,  on  account  of 
the  interest  of  those  mines  held  by  the  Fall  Brook 
Coal  company.  In  the  railroad  department  of  the 
company,  there  were  employed  in  June,  1887,  as 
follows  : Train  men  and  workmen  in  shops,  646  ; 
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In  1864  Mr.  Magee  removed  from  Bath 
to  Watkins,  New  York,  which  remained  his 
home  during  the  balance  of  his  life.  This 
he  did  under  a conviction  that  due  atten- 
tion to  his  rapidly  extending  mining  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  other  considerations,  de- 
manded it.  Upon  his  location  in  Watkins, 
he  made  extensive  purchases  of  village 
property,  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  for 
the  location  of  trestle-works,  basins,  etc., 
for  the  delivery  and  shipment  of  coal ; 
for  the  purpose  of  boat-building ; for  a 
steam  flouring  mill ; for  dwellings  for  his 
workmen ; for  his  own  residence,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  business  interests  of 
the  village  received  a visible  impulse  from 
the  commencement  of  these  operations 
and  these  interests,  Mr.  Magee  always 
manifesting  a cordial  desire  to  promote  in 
a substantial  manner.  He  was  a liberal 
contributor  for  the  erection  of  county 
buildings  ; for  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  the  cemetery  grounds,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  streets  and  highways.  He 

men  employed  on  tracks  and  in  offices,  778  ; a total 
of  1,428s.  Estimating  this  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  railroad  department  as  representing  a popula- 
tion of  say  four  thousand  persons,  and  adding 
the  mining  population  above  mentioned,  we  have  a 
total  of  about  8,500  persons,  whose  support  is  earned 
through  employment  furnished  directly  by  and 
through  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  company.  The  number 
of  miles  of  railroad  operated  and  used  by  the  com- 
pany is  as  follows  : Main  line,  Williamsport  to 

Lyons,  205  miles  ; and  the  Cowanesque,  Fall  Brook 
and  Penn  Yann  branches,  45  miles  ; total  250  miles. 
Number  of  locomotives,  57  ; number  of  cars  of  all 
kinds,  2,543.  These  statements  are  made  to  show 
some  of  the  results  of  the  work  done  by  John  Magee. 
The  history  of  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  company  is 
his  history.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  when 
it  shall  have  accomplished  its  work,  men  will  say  it 
was  John  Magee  who  conceived  and  planned  it  all, 
though  other  hands  carried  it  to  completion  after 
he  was  gone. 


manifested  a friendly  interest  in  the  re- 
ligious welfare  of  the  community  ; gave 
the  handsome  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  erection  of  a church  building 
for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  Society 
of  Watkins,  of  which  he  was  a member; 
and  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  intention 
to  set  aside  a suitable  sum  of  money 
during  his  life-time  for  the  promotion  of 
religion  at  large.  He  had  also  indicated  a 
purpose  to  promote  education,  either  by 
founding  an  institution  of  learning,  or  by 
the  endowment  of  a department  of  science 
in  some  existing  college  or  seminary ; and 
he  was  contemplating  such  an  endowment 
in  Hamilton  college,  when  he  was  laid 
aside  from  all  active  duties  by  the  attack 
of  disease  which  terminated  his  life. 

In  1867  Mr.  Magee  was  chosen  a dele- 
gate to  the  Constitutional  convention  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  his  last  public 
services  were  rendered  as  a member  of 
that  body,  although  the  state  of  his  health 
at  times  prevented  his  attendance  upon 
its  session.  His  characteristic  regard  for 
public  economy  and  for  a wise  and  honest 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  state 
was  exhibited  in  the  part  he  took  in  its 
deliberations.  During  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Magee  was  afflicted  by 
repeated  attacks  of  illness,  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  deprive  him  of  rest  to  a great 
extent,  and  injuriously  affecting  his  nervous 
system,  already  overtaxed  by  the  increas- 
ing cares  of  business.  His  last  illness 
was  a painful  one,  but  he  bore  his  suffer- 
ings with  an  exemplary  measure  of 
patience  and  resignation.  The  end  came 
on  April  5,  1868.  His  last  hours  were 
tranquil,  and  his  release  from  the  body 
was,  apparently,  without  pain.  The  intel- 
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ligence  of  the  sad  event  was  rapidly  com- 
municated to  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  extensively  noticed  by  the 
press.  Many  letters  of  condolence  were 
received  by  his  family,  from  friends  at  a 
distance,  containing  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  respect  and  sympathy.  The 
mortal  remains  of  the  beloved  father  and 
friend  were  followed  to  their  last  resting- 
place  by  a large  concourse  of  sorrowing 
people,  and  were  laid  away  in  the  beautiful 
Glenwood  cemetery  of  Watkins,  where  a 
massive  monument  of  marble  marks  the 
place  of  burial. 

The  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
memory  of  John  Magee,  held  by  the  large 
army  of  men  in  his  employ,  was  emphatic- 
ally shown  by  a movement  which  was 
conceived  and  carried  forward  to  success- 
ful completion  soon  after  his  death.  The 
project  of  building  a monument  to  his 
memory,  set  up  in  the  midst  of  a region 
his  labors  had  so  greatly  benefited,  found 
its  origin  with  the  employes  of  the  Fall 
Brook  Coal  company,  in  the  county  of 
Tioga.  The  plan  as  at  first  proposed  by 
them  was  to  limit  subscriptions  to  em- 
ployes of  the  enterprises  founded  by  him, 
to  use  the  conglomerate  which  abounds 
upon  the  lands  of  the  coal  company,  and 
to  erect  the  monument  on  the  public 
square  in  Wellsboro.  But  when  the 
friends  of  John  Magee  of  Wellsboro,  who 
were  not  of  his  employes,  heard  of  this 
movement,  they  at  once  asked  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  contribute  towards 
the  expense,  and  aid  in  any  other  practi- 
cal way  to  make  the  project  successful. 
After  consultation,  the  employes  per- 
mitted this,  and  the  monument,  when 
completed,  became  in  a sense  an  expres- 
6 


sion  of  the  love  and  respect  of  the  entire 
section  in  which  so  many  of  his  useful 
labors  had  been  performed.  The  result 
was  the  erection,  in  Wellsboro,  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  a massive  monument,  the  pedes- 
tal of  dark  Quincy  granite,  with  four 
bronze  tablets  surrounding  the  die,  sur- 
mounted by  a bronze  bust,  four  feet  in 
height,  and  bearing  upon  it  such  inscrip- 
tions as  fittingly  showed  forth  the  labors 
and  character  of  the  man. 

The  ceremonies  of  unveiling  and  dedi- 
cation occurred  on  December  i,  1886,  in 
the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
people ; many  words  were  heard  in 
honor  of  the  man  whose  memory  was  thus 
perpetuated.  And  in  summing  up  the 
life-work  and  character  of  John  Magee, 
no  greater  light  can  be  shown  in  a few 
words  than  to  quote  from  the  language 
of  one  who  took  part  in  the  solemn  dedi- 
cation services  of  that  day : “ I have  in- 
tended no  eulogy,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  term.  A simple  narrative  is 
his  best  eulogy.  Nor  do  I attempt  a 
description  of  his  personality.  That  is 
shown  best  by  his  deeds.  But  I cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  from  the  estimate  of 
him  of  a few  men,  now  passed  away,  who 
were  his  cotemporaries.  Of  him  Horatio 
Seymour  said  : ‘ To  me  he  was  an  attract- 
ive man.  He  was  a strong  man  upon 
those  points  where  I feel  my  own  weak- 
ness, and  it  always  gave  me  pleasure  to 
talk  with  him.  Beyond  anyone  whom  I 
have  known,  he  was  quick  in  his  percep- 
tions of  character,  keen  in  seeing  through 
the  facts  of  matters  with  which  he  had  .to 
deal,  and  prompt  in  his  action.  While  he 
was  firm  and  resolute  in  his  purposes,  firm 
in  demanding  his  rights  and  making  others 
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do  their  duties,  he  had  what  is  rare  with 
his  cast  of  character — great  charity  for  the 
weaknesses  of  others,  and  a kindly  gener- 
osity in  helping  those  who  made  mistakes 
or  fell  into  trouble  from  want  of  wisdom 
or  skill.  I never  knew  another  man  whose 
sharp  questionings,  stern  probings  and 
close  scrutinies  ended  in  such  liberal  and 
generous  conclusions.  My  acquaintance 
with  men  has  been  large  ; I have  seen  and 
known  more  or  less  of  the  leading  men  of 
our  country  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Not  one  of  them  made  a more  marked  or 
deeper  impression  upon  me  than  John 
Magee.  I freely  sought1  his  counsel  with 
regard  to  public  and  private  affairs,  and 
his  judgment  never  failed  to  be  right.’ 


Samuel  J.  Tilden,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  John  Magee,  wrote  as  follows  : ‘ I could 
not  but  feel  the  shock,  as  another  link  is 
broken  out  of  the  chain  which  unites  the 
circle,  who,  in  the  Roman  phrase,  “ think 
together  concerning  our  country,”  especi- 
ally a link  so  important  and  valued,  and 
so  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  great 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  so  remarkable 
for  natural  greatness  of  character.’  That 
eminent  lawyer,  John  K.  Porter,  said  : 
‘ He  was  one  of  those  sterling  and  able 
men  whose  names  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  stability  and  'prosperity 
of  the  state,  and  whose  weight  of  character 
far  transcends  the  dignity  of  their  official 
position.’  ” 


HORATIO  G.  BROOKS. 


When  the  late  Horatio  G.  Brooks  of 
Dunkirk,  New  York,  was  suddenly  called, 
in  the  spring  days  of  1887,  out  of  a 
sphere  of  intense  activity  and  ever  in- 
creasing usefulness,  even  those  who  had 
watched  his  career  the  most  closely  were 
astonished  at  the  magnificent  results  he 
had  achieved  within  a short  space  of  time. 
Between  1869  and  1887  he  had  created, 
almost  out  of  nothing,  one  of  the  great- 
est industrial  establishments  of  the  land; 
had  made  for  himself  a name  as  mechanic 
and  manufacturer  that  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  in  every  section  of  the 
country ; had  seen  the  products  of  his 
genius  traveling  by  hundreds  upon  the 
iron  tracks  of  almost  every  state;  had 
won  success  against  great  odds,  and  had, 
at  the  same  time,  gained  a name  for  good- 
ness and  personal  merit  that  anyone 


might  emulate.  As  head  of  the  great 
Brooks  Locomotive  works,  he  was  able  to 
make  his  genius  and  benevolence  felt 
through  a thousand  channels,  and  when 
his  mortal  frame  was  carried  to  its  last  rest- 
ing place,  it  was  followed  by  a long  train 
of  mourning  friends,  among  whom  the 
rich  and  poor  ^mourned  together  in  the 
common  brotherhood  of  a common,  per- 
sonal loss.  In  the  career  of  such  a man 
there  is  a deeper  lesson  than  that  of  mere 
personal  achievement  rewarded  by  the 
fruits  of  worldly  success. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  of  New  England  de- 
scent, springing  from  a 'sturdy  stock  and 
inheriting  from  his  father  an  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, individuality  and  unswerving  fidel- 
ity to  honor;  while  from  his  mother  he 
gained  that  strength  of  will,  of  perception 
and  character  that  appeared  again  and  again 
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in  his  varied  labors  and  successes  of  life. 
He  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  October  30,  1828  ; and  when 
he  was  but  ten'years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Dover,  of  the  same  state,  then  a 
busy  and  thriving  mill  town  on  the  Coch- 
eco  river.  It  was  an  era  of  railroad  con- 
struction, and  essentially  one  of  railroad 
comment  and  wonder,  and  naturally  the 
mechanical  genius  with  which  the  boy  was 
endowed  caught  fire  when  he  heard  of 
the  marvels  performed  by  the  iron  horse 
upon  the  new  roads  stretching  away  toward 
all  points  of  the  compass.  A practical 
outlet  for  his  young  enthusiasm  was  soon 
furnished,  as  the  Boston  & Maine  railroad, 
one  of  the  earliest  among  New  En- 
gland lines,  was  gradually  pushing  its 
course  eastward  toward  its  proposed  ter- 
minus and  must  pass  Dover  by  the  way. 
The  direction  of  his  life  was  set  from  that 
hour  ; he  was  born  for  the  railroad,  and  its 
advent  was  not  so  tardy  but  that  it  could 
take  him  with  all  the  fire  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth  and  make  of  him  a faithful  devo- 
tee. All  his  spare  moments  were  spent 
upon  the  line,  upon  or  in  sight  of  the  lo- 
comotive and  in  the  company  of  railroad 
men  ; books,  home  and  play  were  alike  of 
secondary  consideration.  At  last,  as  one 
has  well  said,  “ the  warfare  between  duty 
and  desire  which  fills  the  young  life  of  so 
many  active  spirits,  the  struggle  between 
doubt  and  decision  which  is  a chapter  in 
so  many  home  stories,  had  their  custom- 
ary and  only  consistent  conclusion  when, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  parents  yielded  to 
his  strong  desires  to  learn  a trade  akin  to 
all  his  tastes,  and  placed  him  as  an  appren- 
tice in  the  works  of  his  cousins,  Messrs. 
Isaac  and  Seth  Adams,  then  manufacturers 


of  printing-presses  at  Boston.  But  this 
was  too  far  removed  from  his  desire  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  finally  in  1846,  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  permitted 
to  transfer  his  service  to  the  Boston  & 
Maine  railroad  shops,  then  located  at 
Andover,  Massachusetts.  He  was  now  in 
the  line  of  his  life  work,  and  results  showed 
accordingly.  He  became  a close  student 
of  all  that  bore  upon  his  line  of  work, 
and,  never’  satisfied  with  simply  seeing 
results,  drove  his  probe  deep  into  the 
causes  and  springs  of  action  that  led  to 
such  results.  His  progress  was,  therefore, 
rapid  and  substantial.  When  but  twenty  he 
left  the  shops  to  “ learn  the  road,”  going 
out  as  fireman ; and  in  May,  1849,  when 
he  was  yet  twenty-one,  found  himself 
promoted  to  the  position  of  engineer. 
He  had  at  last  reached  a firm  round  of  the 
ladder  and  his  course*  upward  was  rapid 
and  sure. 

In  1832  were  laid  the  initial  miles  of 
that  great  iron  roadway  that  was  to  as- 
sume so  dominant  a part  in  the  future 
railway  system  of  the  country — the  New 
York  & Erie  railway.  Section  by  sec- 
tion the  road  was  extended  from  Pier- 
mont,  on  the  Hudson,  westward;  and 
in  1850  the  further  end  of  the  line  was 
commenced  by  building  eastward  from 
Dunkirk,  the  western  terminus.  Seventy- 
eight  miles  of  the  road  were  laid  in  that 
year,  and  in  the  month  of  October  engine 
No.  90  was  turned  out  from  the  shops  at 
Boston,  for  service  on  the  new  and  ex- 
treme western  section  of  the  road.  To 
safely  transport  so  large  and  unusual  a 
freight  across  five  hundred  miles  of 
country,  the  largest  portion  of  which  had 
as  yet  no  railway  facilities,  was  not  an 
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easy  matter;  and  when  the  young  engi- 
neer, Horatio  G.  Brooks,  was  chosen  for 
the  task,  it  was  a compliment  to  his 
energy  and  trustworthiness  of  no  small 
degree.  For  nearly  two  months,  by 
coaster,  canal-boat  and  other  means  of 
transportation,  the  ponderous  freight  was 
carried  westward,  until  on  November  28, 
1850,  it  was  safely  landed  at  Dunkirk; 
and  to  its  successful  young  engineer  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  blown  the  first 
locomotive  whistle  in  the  county  of  Chau- 
tauqua— the  pioneer  of  the  vast  railroad 
system  of  to-day  in  the  greater  west. 

During  the  six  years  that  ensued,  Mr. 
Brooks  continued  in  the  position  of  en- 
gineer on  the  western  section  of  the  new 
Erie  road,  contributing  largely,  by  an  in- 
terested performance  of  his  duty,  to  the 
road’s  rapid  development.  In  November, 
1856,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part, 
came  an  invitation  to  the  post  of  master 
mechanic  on  the  Ohio  & Mississippi 
railroad,  a new  line  destined  to  extend 
from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  The  charge 
was  accepted ; and  for  nearly  four  years 
he  brought  his  organizing  faculties  to  bear 
upon  the  still  embryonic  corporation, 
until  in  March,  i860,  when  he  returned 
to  Dunkirk  and  to  the  service  of  the 
Erie.  He  accepted  the  position  of  mas- 
ter mechanic  in  the  Dunkirk  shops ; and 
two  years  later  this  broadened  into  a still 
greater  responsibility  by  his  promotion,  in 
October,  1862 — upon  the  re-organization 
of  the  Erie  management — to  the  post  of 
superintendent  of  the  western  division  of 
the  road,  from  Hornellsville  to  Dunkirk, 
performing  still  his  duties  as  master 
mechanic  of  the  Western  and  North- 
western divisions.  His  course  was  such 


in  this  responsibility  that  he  was  soon 
called  to  one  still  higher ; and  in  March, 
1865,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery  for  the  en- 
tire road,  and  removed  his  office  to  New 
York  city.  It  was  a confining  and 
onerous  position,  demanding  constant, 
unremitting  and  almost  sleepless  attention. 
Involving  thus  great  responsibilities  and 
personal  demands,  it  was  also  held  at  a 
time  when  the  financial  and  executive 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Erie 
railway  were  brilliant  in  character,  but 
questionable  and  dangerous  in  methods 
and  results.  In  1869  the  climax  was 
reached,  when,  under  stress  of  financial 
needs  and  enforced  necessity,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  road  determined  to  close 
up  the  Dunkirk  shops. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  in  his  office,  busy  with 
the  manifold  duties  of  his  department, 
when  this  determination,  with  its  unex- 
pected blow  at  the  prosperity  of  Dunkirk, 
was  communicated  to  him.  It  came  from 
Mr.  Jay  Gould,  president  of  the  company, 
in  a written  order  in  which  the  decision 
was  explained,  and  he  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Dunkirk,  distribute  the  ma- 
chinery and  material  on  hand  to  the  other 
company  works  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage, pay  off  the  men  and  permanently 
close  the  works.  It  was  a blow  to  his 
affection  and  personal  loyalty  to  Dunkirk, 
which  he  had  already  come  to  love  as  an 
adopted  home ; and  none  knew  better 
than  himself  that  it  would  be  a final  blow 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  already 
damaged  by  the  transfer  of  the  western 
terminus  of  the  main  line  to  Buffalo.  He 
determined  to  avert  this  blow  if  possible, 
and  after  mature  consideration,  came  to 
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a conclusion  that  shows  in  a remarkable 
manner  his  courage  and  energy  of  action. 
He  made  to  the  managers  of  Erie  a 
proposition  that,  in  connection  with  others 
whose  cooperation  his  personal  conduct 
of  the  business  would  make  sure,  to  lease 
the  entire  manufacturing  property  and 
plant  of  the  road  at  Dunkirk,  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking  in  the  manufacture 
of  locomotives.  His  proposition  also 
embraced  the  purchase  of  such  material 
as  was  on  hand,  and  such  locomotives  as 
were  then  in  process  of  construction,  at 
actual  cost;  the  railroad  company  only 
binding  itself  to  purchase  twenty-five 
locomotives  per  year,  for  each  year  of  the 
proposed  lease,  which  was  to  extend  for 
a period  of  ten  years.  This  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Brooks  entered 
upon  the  chief  labor  of  his  life,  in  which 
he  found  fame  and  fortune,  and  built  a 
monument  to  his  memory  of  which  any 
man  might  fyp  proud — the  great  Brooks 
Locomotive  works  of  to-day. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1869, 
the  Brooks  Locomotive  works  were  or- 
ganized, the  manufacturing  capacity  of 
which  were,  at  that  time,  one  locomotive 
per  month.  The  task  that  Mr.  Brooks 
had  set  before  him  was  one  of  no  light 
character,  and  that  out  of  the  condition 
of  things  at  that  time,  his  own  business 
inexperience  and  the  dark  days  that  fol- 
lowed, he  should  have  wrested  a grand 
success  and  created  a great  industrial 
property,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
mental  shape  and  mould  of  the  man  that 
could  be  given.  His  immediate  task  was 
the  creation  of  a factory  for  one  article, 
the  locomotive,  out  of  an  establishment 
built  and  arranged  for  general  repairs,  for 


the  making  of  cars,  and  for  other  uses  in 
addition  to  the  locomotive  department 
by  itself.  He  built  enough  cars  to  use  up 
the  material  on  hand,  and  then  abandoned 
that  branch  of  the  business,  and  so  with 
all  that  did  not  of  right  belong  to  the  one 
purpose  he  had  in  hand.  The  six  or  eight 
locomotives  under  process  of  manufacture 
at  the  time  of  the  lease  were  completed 
and  delivered  to  the  company  at  a loss  ; 
and  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Brooks  learned 
that,  in  order  to  compete  with  outside 
shops,  he  must  build  his  engines  more 
economically  than  was  possible — or  can 
be  possible — to  a shop  belonging  to  a 
railroad  and  managed  by  it — a point  which 
he  ere  long  had  satisfactorily  gained.  The 
will  and  energy  of  the  man  in  the  years 
that  followed  were  severely  tried,  but  he 
proved  himself  equal  to  every  demand 
made  upon  it.  By  1872  the  capacity  of 
the  works  had  increased  to  a manufactur- 
ing total  of  seventy-two  engines  per  year. 
In  1873  came  the  panic — the  days  that 
tried  men’s  souls  and  sent  many  a strong 
and  seemingly  prosperous  concern  down  to 
irredeemable  ruin.  The  industries  of  the 
country  lay  crushed  and  paralyzed,  and 
none  felt  the  blow  more  seriously  than  the 
railways.  But  through  all  that  dismal 
season,  and  until  the  country  finally  rallied 
from  the  depression  in  1879,  Mr.  Brooks 
never  lost  faith  in  the  safe  outcome  of  it 
all.  The  works,  though  running  at  a loss, 
were  not  broken  up ; and  out  of  the  very 
necessities  of  those  trying  times  were 
evolved  the  possibilities  for  future  and 
even  greater  power.  Through  the  years 
of  depression  the  works  were  kept  running, 
though  at  a great  loss  ; and  employment 
was  thus  given  to  hundreds  who,  had  a 
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selfish  policy  been  pursued,  must  have 
been  dispirited,  dispersed  or  dependent. 
All  the  time,  care  and  thought  of  the  head 
of  the  works  were  devoted  to  improving 
and  perfecting  his  facilities,  in  the  belief  of 
better  times  ; and  when  at  last  these  came, 
in  1879,  the  Brooks  Locomotive  works 
swung  out  into  mid-stream,  fully  manned 
and  provided  for  the  success  that  came  as 
the  result  of  unwavering  faith  and  unflinch- 
ing energy,  with  a yearly  manufacturing 
capacity,  which  in  1880  reached  a total 
of  one  hundred  locomotives.  The  per- 
manence and  reputation  of  the  works  were 
assured,  and  the  name  of  Horatio  G. 
Brooks  and  the  Brooks  locomotive  be- 
came known  in  every  quarter  of  the  land. 
New  business,  even  beyond  the  increased 
capacities  of  the  works,  came  in  from  all 
directions,  and  two  hundred  locomotives 
were  turned  out  in  1882.  In  July,  1883, 
the  company  took  an  advance  step  on- 
ward— from  lessee  to  proprietor — by  the 
purchase  from  the  Erie  company  of  the  lease 
and  property  of  the  entire  works.  Still 
greater  force  and  energy  were  given  to  the 
development  of  the  business,  and  by  1885 
the  full  capacity  of  the  works  had  reached 
a total  of  twenty  locomotives  per  month, 
or  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  year. 
A progress  such  as  this,  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  and  hindrances  that  would 
stagger  less  sanguine  and  determined 
natures,  means,  of  course,  untiring  work, 
a burden  of  care  and  responsibilities  ever 
constant  and  pressing,  a watchfulness,  a 
quick  perception  of  opportunities,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  necessities  and 
details  that  must  tax  all  the  energies  of 
mind  and  brain  alike.  Each  requirement 
of  the  situation  was  fully  met  by  Mr. 


Brooks,  and  the  results  of  his  labor  are 
the  best  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed. 

The  success  of  the  company  in  a busi- 
ness and  financial  way  is  a matter  of 
general  knowledge,  as  no  locomotive 
works  in  the  land  stands  above  it  in 
reputation,  and  evidences  of  its  skill  are 
found  in  almost  every  direction  in  which 
the  rush  of  the  iron  horse  is  heard.  This 
success  and  this  reputation  have  come  as 
the  result  of  no  accident,  but  are  the  fruits 
of  excellence  of  work  and  a genius  of 
management.  The  advance  of  the  works 
themselves  from  humble  and  confused  be- 
ginnings to  the  compact  and  harmonious 
whole . of  to-day,  is  another  evidence  of 
that  central  fact.  The  striking  fact  is 
apparent  with  force  to  anyone  competent 
to  judge,  that  the  development  of  the 
great  and  complete  works  of  to-day  from 
the  composite  department  of  1869  has 
been  a great  achievement — far  greater 
than  the  building  of  a perfected  establish- 
ment from  beginnings  altogether  new. 
The  arrangement  of  internal  economy  for 
the  handling  of  material  as  it  goes  through 
from  the  raw  article  to  the  completed 
machine,  is  the  best  and  most  effective 
of  any  establishment  of  the  character  in 
the  world — a marvel  of  mechanical  skill 
and  genius.  Mr.  Brooks  had  the  grasp 
of  mind  and  the  foresight  necessary  to  a 
symmetrical  development  of  the  whole 
along  one  general  line  of  improvement,  so 
that  one  department  would  admirably  and 
economically  fit  into  and  harmonize  with 
the  rest.  Another  marked  feature  is,  that 
all  parts  of  the  works  are  upon  the  first 
floor,  a saving  of  force  and  lifting  appa- 
rent at  a glance — another  evidence  of 
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Mr.  Brooks9  foresight  and  readiness  to 
make  good  use  of  all  the  possible  oppor- 
tunities that  might  offer.  A striking  fact 
in  illustration  of  this  point  was  noted  in 
1880.  Mr.  Brooks  had  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  leading  railroad  men  of  the  east 
— among  whom  was  no  less  an  authority 
than  Honorable  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  then 
president  of  the  Erie — all  of  whom  ad- 
vised him  that  a curtailment  of  his 
obligations  and  capacity  rather  than  en- 
largement would  be  wise,  as  the  immediate 
future  was  by  no  means  secure  and  pro- 
pitious.  But  Mr.  Brooks  read  the  signs 
of  that  future  differently,  and  he  read  them 
aright,  for  he  went  home  and  immedi- 
ately erected  an  addition  to  his  works — 
sure  of  an  advance  of  business  and  deter- 
mined to  be  ready  to  grasp  it  as  it  came. 
His  opinion  was  more  than  justified  by 
the  results,  and  when  the  advance  came  it 
found  him  fully  prepared. 

In  the  early  years  of  development,  as 
has  been  above  said,  Mr.  Brooks  made  it 
his  main  work  of  internal  arrangement  to 
transform  a general  repair  shop  into  a 
complete  locomotive  works,  and  with  that 
accomplished,  he  next  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  such  additions  as  the  growing 
business  demanded.  In  1885  a new  wood- 
working shop,  of  brick,  was  added ; in 
1886  this  was  followed  by  a new  boiler 
shop,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered  by  a 
traveling  crane  which  has  the  greatest 
span  of  any  in  the  country — eighty  feet. 
Near  the  same  time,  when  signs  were  not 
yet  visible  to  many  of  the  season  of  unus- 
ual prosperity  so  close  at  hand,  he  decided 
on  renewing  the  blacksmith  and  forge 
shops,  making  each  a new  building,  and 
also  enlarging  the  machine  and  erecting 


shops — improvements  which  have  been 
fully  carried  out. 

This  brief  reference  to  the  mechanical 
monument  erected  by  this  busy  artisan 
can  be  concluded  in  no  more  appropriate 
way  than  to  borrow  the  language  of  one 
well  fitted  to  speak  of  his  life  and  life 
work  :*  “ In  the  great  locomotive  works 

of  this  place — works  to  an  untrained  eye  as 
complicated  and  labyrinthine  with  ma- 
chinery as  any  forest  of  the  tropics  is  with 
vegetable  growth,  a silence  has  reigned  for 
the  past  three  days  more  deeply  impress- 
ive than  that  of  a Sabbath  morning  in  the 
country.  Walking  from  the  erecting  shop, 
where  a row  of  great  mogul  engines  stand 
like  ships  of  the  line  on  their  stocks  with 
the  name  ‘ Brooks  1 upon  their  cylinders, 
through  rooms  or  shops  which  time,  not 
to  say  lack  of  ability,  forbids  us  to  attempt 
to  describe,  we  come  in  our  course  to  the 
great  high  room  where  the  traveling  crane 
of  eighty  feet  span  is  being  brought  to 
completion,  and  which  its  planner,  had  he 
lived  three  days  longer,  would. have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  actual  operation. 
Thence  at  length  we  come  to  where,  in  a 
broad  and  seemingly  immense  area,  the 
ground  has  been  broken  and  walls  begun 
for  fresh  improvements  on  a scale  suggestive 
of  large  and  brainy  conceptions.  We  are 
now,  while  in  these  works,  in  the  busy 
heart  of  Dunkirk,  and  strange  enough  it 
is  not  to  hear  its  tumultuous  throbbings. 
We  are  also  in  the  brain  centre  of  Dun- 
kirk, where  most  of  the  genius,  the  study, 
the  inventiveness  has  had  operation  and 

* From  a memorial  discourse  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Adams,  at 
the  Dunkirk  city  hall,  on  Sunday  morning,  April  27, 
1887. 
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with  such  successful  results.  Everything 
speaks  of  one  man — H.  G.  Brooks.  What 
we  see  here  is  the  realization  of  what  we 
may  call  his  happy  conception,  the  con- 
ception not  of  his  fruitful  brain  alone,  but 
of  a heart  sympathetic  with  Dunkirk  and 
her  people. 

“ The  works,  as  an  institution  of  human 
thought  and  industry,  is  a wonder.  Here 
you  read  as  in  a book  the  story  of  nine- 
teenth century  progress.  Here  you  may 
trace  the  interaction  of  labor  and  capital 
in  their  least  antagonistic  forms.  Here  is 
a division  of  labor  unknown  a half  century 
ago,  and  here  is  to  be  found  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  ravening  spirit  of  compe- 
tition, intensified  a hundred-fold  in  these 
modern  times,  is  not  ignored  or  permitted 
to  steal  a march  from  lack  of  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  man  at  the  head.  I refer 
to  outside  competition  that  says  impera- 
tively to  every  factory  and  shop  of  the 
land,  ‘ Invent,  improve,  multiply  your  fa- 
cilities or  go  under  ! ’ With  a clear  con- 
ception that  the  manufacturer  who  can 
make  the  cheapest  and  at  the  same  time 
best  engine  is  the  one  who  alone  will  be 
able  to  live  and  hold  his  own,  this  man 
drew  from  his  own  resources  a constant 
procession  of  devices.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  swift-recurring  changes  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  of  the  improvements 
going  on  in  the  present.  An  imperative 
demand  was  upon  this  man’s  inventive 
intelligence.  That  he  was  successful  is 
attested  by  his  success,  and,  in  a more 
concrete  way,  by  the  large  proportion  of 
prizes  borne  off  at  the  Chicago  Railway 
exhibition  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
An  engine  of  his  construction,  if  I am 
rightly  informed,  ran  the  greatest  number 


of  thousands  of  miles  without  a visit  to 
the  repair  shops  of  any  engine  on  record 
in  this  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
imperfect  machine  could  ever  leave  his 
works  by  his  knowledge.  He  was  con- 
scientious in  all  his  work  to  the  last  de- 
gree.” 

Mr.  Brooks  was  so  interested  in  a busi- 
ness life,  and  so  anxious  to  properly  fulfill 
its  duties,  that  he  had  no  time  for  practi- 
cal politics  or  office-holding,  although  an 
outspoken  Republican,  a supporter  of  a 
protective  tariff  and  an  interested  observer 
of  passing  events.  Three  terms  as  mayor 
of  Dunkirk  and  a membership  of  the  water 
board  of  the  same  city  completed  his 
official  life,  although  his  record  therein 
showed  that  he  was  adapted  for  work  of 
that  character  had  his  time  permitted,  and 
he  was  more  than  once  named  for  places 
of  greater  honor  and  responsibility.  He 
was  a director  of  the  Lake  Shore  National 
bank,  a director  and  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Northern 
Chautauqua,  while  for  many  years  he  was 
a leading  power  in  the  Master  Mechanics’ 
association,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
business  and  discussions,  and  his  progress- 
ive spirit  is  shown  in  all  the  speeches  he 
made  and  all  the  reports  he  inspired. 

The  personal  character  of  a man  is  best 
read  in  the  feelings  with  which  he  is  re- 
garded by  those  who  have  been  his  neigh- 
bors and  associates  through  years  of 
labor  and  endeavor,  and,  viewed  through 
that  medium,  we  can  but  pronounce  Ho- 
ratio G.  Brooks  what  the  above  record 
would  seem  to  indicate — one  of  nature’s 
strong  men,  well  disciplined,  eager  to 
work  and  more  eager  to  help,  brave  and 
generous,  full  of  charity  for  the  lack  of 
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others  and  never  boastful  of  himself.  He 
was  a man  of  broad,  hearty  and  genial 
nature,  and  of  an  intense  vitality  and 
energy.  Everything  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested was  taken  hold  of  with  a will,  and  he 
gave  to  it  the  resources  of  an  exception- 
ally well-stored  mind  and  an  executive 
ability  of  the  highest  quality.  He  was  an 
ardent  friend  of  American  labor ; he 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  his  employes,  and  believed 
that  skilled  labor  deserved  generous  com- 
pensation. He  was  unwearied  in  his  care 
for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  men 
under  him,  and  was  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  any  of  them  who  were  in  trouble. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  fitted 
up  rooms  with  all  the  appliances  nec- 
essary for  a first-class  school,  and  em- 
ployed teachers  for  the  boys  and  young 
men  engaged  in  the  shop  during  the  day. 
His  charities  were  large  and  modestly 
given ; he  was  first  and  foremost  in  aiding 
every  proposed  local  enterprise.  His 
broad  Christianity  embraced  all  churches 
and  creeds,  and  his  purse  was  open  to 
them  all.  In  brief,  hardly  anything  of  local 
moment  was  considered  sure  of  success 
until  Mr.  Brooks  was  enlisted  therein,  and 
his  support  was  sure  if  the  enterprise  was 
worthy.  He  possessed  a vigorous  consti- 
tution^ magnificent  physical  frame,  whose 
strength  was  the  marvel  of  all  who  saw  the 
tests  he  could  undergo,  and  a capability 
of  endurance  that  enabled  him  to  perform 
an  unusual  work  in  the  world  ; and  we 
must  be  content  in  the  verdict  of  all  who 
knew  him — that  his  life  work  was  indeed 
well  done. 

The  good  works  Horatio  G.  Brooks 
had  already  done  were  to  be  followed  by 


many  like  deeds  planned  forth  in  his 
active  mind,  and  he  was  facing  a pleasant 
future  in  which  should  be  found  rich  com- 
pensation for  the  losses  and  labors  of  the 
past,  when  into  it  all  came  the  summons 
that  all  must  heed,  and  the  strong  man 
was  stricken  to  the  earth  in  a blow.  For 
a week  or  so  he  had  been  slightly  ill,  but 
nothing  in  that  had  caused  apprehension 
in  his  mind  or  that  of  even  those  closest 
about  him.  He  had  been  at  no  time  con- 
fined to  the  house,  and  on  the  forenoon 
of  April  19,  1887,  he  had  visited  the 
Locomotive  works  as  usual.  In  the  after- 
noon he  was  busy  in  some  matter  of 
home  arrangements,  showing  therein 
his  usual  interest  and  earnestness.  At 
half-past  five  of  the  afternoon  he  was 
found  unconscious  upon  the  floor  of  his 
parlor,  stricken  by  paralysis,  induced  by 
apoplexy.  Medical  help  of  the  ablest 
character  was  summoned,  and,  although 
there  was  a slight  rallying  in  the  early 
evening,  hope  was  ere  long  given  up. 
He  never  spoke  after  the  shock,  although 
an  occasional  sign  of  consciousness  was 
shown,  but  lingered  along  until  noon  of 
the  twentieth,  when  he  passed  peace- 
fully away. 

The  universal  loss  of  those  about  him, 
echoed  in  a wider  sense  from  hundreds  of 
points  in  the  great  world  beyond,  was  well 
expressed  by  the  local  writer  who  said  : 
“ In  the  death  of  Mr.  Brooks,  Dunkirk 
loses  the  one  beyond  all  others  she  could 
least  have  borne  to  lose ; the  one  on 
whom,  beyond  all  others,  our  eyes  were 
centered ; the  one  who  represented,  to 
an  incomparable  fullness,  the  welfare  of 
our  city.  He  was  our  chiefest  man,  our 
first  citizen.  In  his  death  there  is  a loss 
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which  cannot  be  repaired  ; there  is  no  one 
who  can  fill  the  place  which  he  occupied. 
In  how  wide  a sense  is  his  death  to  be 
mourned  ? What  relation  his  life  has 
borne  to  the  prosperity  of  Dunkirk  is 
known  to  all.  He  has  been  the  main- 
stay of  its  fortunes  for  many  years  in 
the  great  enterprise  which  he  founded. 
So  intimately  has  he  been  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  city  that  the  one 
cannot  be  considered  without  the  other. 

“ In  a personal  sense,  no  less  than  in  a 


WILLIAM 

William  Mason,  who  has  built  for  himself 
a monument  prouder  than  any  of  granite 
or  brass,  in  the  great  machine  works  of 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  that  bear  his 
name,  was  one  of  that  class  of  intelligent  and 
ingenious  mechanics  who,  in  spite  of  early 
disadvantages  and  by  the  force  of  native 
genius,  leave  their  impress  upon  the  age 
to  which  they  belong.  The  genius  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him  was  supple- 
mented by  an  energy  that  enabled  him  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  such  oppor- 
tunities as  came  in  his  way,  and  a 
patience  to  wait  for  results.  His  boyhood 
was  successively  passed  in  the  black- 
smith-shop, the  cotton-mill  and  the  ma- 
chine-shop. In  1826,  when  he  was  near 
his  majority,  he  was  engaged  at  Canter- 
bury, Connecticut,  in  constructing  and 
setting  up  power-looms  for  the  manu- 
facture of  diaper  linen,  believed  to  be  the 
first  adapted  to  this  kind  of  work  in  the 
world.  Subsequently  to  this  he  was  en- 
gaged, at  Killingly,  in  manufacturing  a 
new  article  of  “ ring  travelers  ” or  ring 


public,  he  is  to  be  mourned.  The  good 
he  has  done  has  not  been  alone  in  the 
relation  already  specified.  He  has  been 
public-spirited,  earnest  for  the  good  of 
the  city  and  energetic  in  its  accomplish- 
ment; kind,  noble  and  generous  in  all 
his  dealings  with  men  ; his  name  bright 
with  honor  in  his  many  capacities  ; liberal 
in  charity  to  a large  degree,  as  modest  in 
his  giving  as  he  was  free — in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  his  life  he  squared  his  actions 
with  honor  and  nobility  of  purpose.” 


MASON. 

frames,  which  still  occupy  a high  place  in 
throstle  or  frame  spinning,  and  afterwards 
in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  which,  after 
many  sad  disappointments  and  reverses 
that  would  have  crushed  many  men — 
caused  by  the  failure  of  others — -he  made 
the  field  of  his  main  life  operations  and 
in  which  he  conquered  a grand  success. 
While  there,  employed  as  foreman  for 
Crocker  and  Richmond,  machinists,  he 
perfected  the  great  invention  of  his  life, 
the  “ self-acting  mule,”  a machine  now  so 
well  known  to  all  who  use  cotton  machin- 
ery that  a detailed  description  of  it  would 
be  superfluous.  In  1842,  when  his  employ- 
ers had  failed,  he  became,  through  the 
assistance  of  friends,  the  chief  owner  and 
manager  of  the  works.  The  prosperous 
times  which  succeeded  the  Tariff  act  of 
1842,  and  the  confidence  felt  by  the 
cotton  and  other  manufacturers  in  Mr. 
Mason’s  mechanical  abilities,  at  once 
established  a business  which,  in  a very 
few  years,  enabled  him  to  erect,  after  his 
own  design,  the  noble  buildings  known  as 
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the  Mason  Machine  works,  the  largest,  it  has 
been  said,  ever  erected  at  one  time  for  the 
manufacture  of  machinery.  The  main 
shop  was  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
long  and  three  stories  high,  but  addition 
after  addition  has  been  made  to  accommo- 
date a constantly  increasing  business  until 
the  buildings  covered  an  area  of  over  ten 
acres.  His  business  comprised  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery, 
machinists’  tools,  blowers,  cupola  furnaces, 
gearing  and  shafting,  but  the  branch  in 
which  he  was  especially  successful  was  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  machinery.  In 
this  department  he  labored  indefatigably 
to  devise  and  introduce  those  various  im- 
provements which  have  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  production,  extend  the  consump- 
tion and  diminish  the  price  of  cotton  fabrics. 
In  passing  it  may  be  profitable  to  quote 
the  remarks  of  a well-known  specialist, 
who,  in  commenting  upon  these  works 
and  the  results  they  have  aided  in  produc- 
ing, says : “ In  Constantinople,  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  it  has  been  for  years  the  prac- 
tice of  hawkers  or  peddlers  of  cotton 
goods  to  represent  those  of  British  manu- 
facture as  “Americans,”  because  from 
the  recognized  superiority  of  American 
cottons  they  can  obtain  a higher  price  for 
inferior  fabrics  by  giving  them  an  Amer- 
ican name.  If  unrestrained  by  hostile  leg- 
islation, American  manufacturers  could 
monopolize  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the 
sale  of  the  lower  grades  of  cotton  goods ; 
and  for  this  advantage  they  are  indebted 
not  alone  to  the  comparative  cheapness 
of  cotton,  but  to  the  superior  machinery 
that  has  been  placed  at  their  command  by 
American  mechanics.” 

In  1852  Mr.  Mason  made  an  addition 


to  the  works  previously  erected,  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  the  building  of 
locomotives  ; and  in  1853  he  brought  out 
his  first  locomotive,  which  at  once  at- 
tracted attention  for  its  beauty  and  re- 
markable symmetry  of  design.  With 
characteristic  fertility  of  genius,  he  aimed 
to  step  aside  from  the  beaten  track  and 
originate  a new  model,  combining  especi- 
ally beauty  of  external  appearance  with 
excellence  of  workmanship  ; and  it  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  brought  nearly 
all  the  credit  upon  New  England  engines 
that  they  are  likely  to  retain  ; and  he  is 
probably  the  only  New  England  builder 
who  has  left  his  mark  on  the  American 
locomotive. 

In  his  engines  the  dome  was  placed  ex- 
actly over  the  joint  of  the  equalizing  lever 
between  the  drivers  ; the  smoke-box  cylin- 
der and  smoke-stacks  were  placed  in  the 
same  verticle  line  as  the  truck-pintle,  and 
the  sand-box  was  placed  nearly  midway 
between.  The  chimney,  which,  although 
comparatively  light,  has  necessarily  the 
appearance  of  great  weight,  was  thus 
brought  directly  over  the  truck,  which  sup- 
ported its  load  with  the  symmetery  of  a 
pedestal  in  architecture.  Mr.  Mason  dis- 
carded all  outward  incumbrances,  such  as 
frames  and  their  accompanying  diagonal 
braces,  resembling  a ship’s  shrouds,  thus 
leaving  all  the  working  parts  in  full  view, 
and  a clear  range  from  end  to  end  and 
under  the  boiler ; the  horizontal  lines  of 
his  running-board,  hand-rail,  feed-pipe, 
etc.,  heighten  the  symmetry  of  the  design, 
while  the  graceful  forms  and  disposition  of 
the  details  give  a finished  expression  to  the 
whole  sufficient  to  raise  it  outof  therange  of 
mere  mechanics  and  to  give  it  the  dignity 
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of  a work  of  genuine  art.  A compe- 
tent authority  has  remarked  that,  “ An  ex- 
amination of  American  locomotives  affords 
abundant  proof  that  beauty  of  design 
and  accuracy  of  proportion  are  almost 
always  accompanied  by  excellence  of 
workmanship.  In  mechanism,  elegant 
outlines  and  an  agreeable  disposition  of 
details  are  never  the  result  of  chance, 
while  at  the  same  time  a mere  artist  would 
be  as  incapable  as  a careless  workman  to 
produce  them.  A truly  beautiful  locomo- 
tive— for  extraneous  ornament  and  skin- 
deep  decoration  do  not  produce  beauty — 
must  be  the  work  of  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  its  mechanism ; and  the 
machinist  who  can  produce  an  elegant 
design  will  be  constitutionally  sensitive  in 
the  matter  of  workmanship  with  all  its 
mechanical  refinements  of  fit  and  finish. 
No  one,  we  are  sure,  will  deny  that  even 
a locomotive  may  possess  beauty,  and  we 
pity  anyone  who,  having  once  seen  an 
engine  of  the  Rogers  or  Mason  style,  has 
failed  to  discover  that  quality  in  its  outline, 
arrangement  and  detail.  The  forms  of 
art  may  be  as  beautiful  as  those  of  nature, 
although  the  effect  of  the  former  may  be 
due  to  certain  outward  analogies  which 
they  bear  to  the  latter.” 

With  the  locomotive  branch  of  his 
business  once  well  established,  Mr.  Mason, 
in  obedience  to  that  restless  activity  that 
would  never  allow  him  to  remain  idle, 
took  another  step  forward  in  the  same 
direction.  He  equipped  a foundry  for  the 
manufacture  of  car- wheels.  In  these,  as 
in  everything  else  he  attempted,  he  aimed 
at  improvement.  His  wheels  are  what  are 
called  “spoke”  or  tubular,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  “ plate  ” wheels,  a shape 


which  experience  has  proven  to  insure  the 
greatest  strength,  besides  securing  uni- 
formity with  the  driving  wheels. 

When  the  Rebellion  was  precipitated  upon 
the  Nation  and  war  declared,  the  govern- 
ment, among  its  many  other  difficulties, 
was  awakened  to  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
there  were  but  seventy  thousand  efficient 
muskets  at  its  command.  Mr.  Mason,  in 
connection  with  others,  set  about  provid- 
ing the  necessary  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-arms.  He  erected  an 
armory,  and  equipped  it  with  the  best 
machinery  that  could  be  obtained,  some 
of  which  he  further  improved  by  original 
inventions.  He  manufactured  various 
kinds  of  arms,  but  chiefly  Springfield 
rifled  muskets,  turning  them  out  at  the 
average  rate  of  six  hundred  per  week. 
“ It  will  thus  be  seen,”  says  one  biography 
of  Mr.  Mason,  “ that  his  business 
comprised  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
machinery,  locomotives,  car-wheels  and 
fire-arms,  each  of  which  is  usually 
carried  on  as  a distinct  business  in  sepa- 
rate establishments,  and  considered  suffi- 
cient to  task  the  ability  of  a single 
individual,  while  to  conduct  them  all 
successfully  required  the  talents  and 
powers  of  a master  mind.  This  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  few  really  remarkable 
manufactories  of  America.” 

In  1873  the  business  was  organized  as 
the  Mason  Machine  works,  a joint-stock 
company  being  formed,  with  a capital  of 
$800,000.  Its  officers  were : William 

Mason,  president ; William  H.  Bent,  treas- 
urer ; Frederick  Mason,  agent,  and  Charles 
R.  Olney,  clerk.  At  present  its  officers 
are  : Frederick  Mason,  president ; Wil- 

liam H.  Bent,  treasurer,  and  William 
Mason,  clerk.  William  Mason,  senior, 
died  on  May  21,  1883,  closing  a life  of 
varied  and  uniform  usefulness,  in  which 
great  results  had  been  produced  by  ex- 
tended labor  and  courage  in  the  face  of 
difficulties. 
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The  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States,  already  mentioned,  was 
effected  by  the  payment  to  France  of 
fifteen  million  dollars,  of  which  amount 
eleven  and  a quarter  millions  dollars 
were  paid  in  a six  per  cent,  stock,  and 
the  balance  was  made  up  of  claims 
of  American  citizens  against  France, 
which  its  government  had  stipulated 
to  pay,  and  which  the  United  States 
now  assumed.  The  area  of  the  country 
thus  purchased,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  both  France  and  the  United 
States,  exceeded  a million  of  square 
miles  ; but  all  except  a small  portion 
of  it  was  occupied  by  savage  tribes, 
its  original  proprietors.  Its  few  civil- 
ized inhabitants  were  French,  princi- 
pally, and  the  descendants  of  French, 
with  a small  number  of  Spanish  creoles, 
Americans,  English  and  Germans.  The 
whole  amounted  to  no  more  than  about 
eighty  thousand,  including  something 
near  forty  thousand  slaves.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  delighted  with  this  acquisi- 
tion to  our  territory.  He  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  it  more  than  doubled  the 
area  of  the  country  and  that  it  was 
not  inferior  to  the  old  part  in  soil, 
climate,  productions  and  important 
communications.  He  believed,  also, 
that  it  afforded  the  means  of  tempting 
all  the  Indians  on  the  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  remove  to  the  west,  but  in 


II. 

this  he  was  mistaken,  although  they 
were  induced  to  move  in  the  course  of 
time  beyond  the  great  river.* 

It  was  not  many  months  after  the 
erection  of  the  “ District  of  Louisiana,” 
mention  of  which  has  before  been  made, 
before  congress  passed  an  act  (March 
3,  1805),  changing  the  name  to  the 
“ Territory  of  Louisiana.”  The  act 
made  provisions  for  a governor,  secre- 
tary and  two  judges.  It  was  detached 
from  the  territory  of  Indiana  and  erected 
into  a separate  territory  of  the  second 
class.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pointed James  Wilkinson  as  governor, 
and  Frederick  Bates  secretary.  St. 
Louis  was  made  the  capital.  The 
judges  named  by  Jefferson  were  Return 
J.  Meigs  and  John  B.  C.  Lucas.  These, 
with  the  governor,  constituted  the  legis- 
lature ; but,  so  far  as  what  is  now  Omaha, 
or  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated,  was 
concerned,  there  might  as  well  have  been 
no  legislature — no  government,  indeed — 
as  there  were  no  settlements  either  in 
what  is  now  the  state  .of  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  or  the  terri- 
tory of  Dakota. 

In  the  course  of  time  another  change 
was  made.  The  “ Territory  of  Louis- 
iana ” became  the  “Territory  of  Mis- 
souri” by  an  act  of  congress  passed  the 

*See  Tucker’s  ‘ Life  of  Jefferson,’ Vol.  II.,  p, 
142. 
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fourth  of  June,  1812,  which  provided 
also  for  a governor  and  secretary,  and 
vested  the  legislative  power  in  the 
former  officer  and  in  a council  and 
house  of  representatives.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  house  were  elected  by  the 
people.  The  council  was  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  judicial  power  was  exercised  by  a 
superior  court,  by  inferior  courts  and 
by  justices  of  the  peace.  The  judges 
were  appointed  by  the  President. 

A singular  circumstance  is,  that  at 
this  very  time  Lord  Selkirk  began  a per- 
manent white  settlement  in  the  extreme 
north  part  of  this  territory,  at  Pembina. 
He  supposed  he  was  on  British  soil  and 
that  the  land  belonged  to  his  colony  of 
Assiniboia.  But  in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken. He  was  in  what  is  now  Dakota. 

On  the  second  day  of  March,  1819, 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  cre- 
ated out  of  “ Missouri  Territory  ” an- 
other, which  was  named  “ Arkansas.’’ 
On  the  sixth  of  March,  1820,  an  act  was 
approved  authorizing  the  people  of 
“ Missouri  Territory”  to  form  a consti- 
tution and  state  government  and  for  the 
admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union, 
which  event  took  place  on  the  second 
of  March,  1821,  but  this  was  only  after 
a protracted  and  exciting  political  strug- 
gle, which  ended  in  the  “ Missouri  Com- 
promise ” of  1820,  by  which  the  new 
state  was  permitted  to  retain  slavery. 
That  part  of  the  -former  “ Territory  of 
Missouri  ” which  was  not  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  retained  its 
boundaries  northward  until  1834.  It 
extended  tto  British  America  and  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky  mountains  ; but 


during  this  time  it  was  practically  with- 
out a government,  although  it  was  (not 
very  long  after  Missouri  became  a state) 
attached  to  the  United  States  district  of 
that  commonwealth  ; this  “ Missouri 
attachment  ” being  of  little  or  no  use,  as 
there  were  in  reality  very  few  white 
people  to  be  governed. 

In  1834  a considerable  portion  of  the 
northern  part  of  “ Missouri  Territory,” 
was  set  off  to  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
including  what  is  now  the  state  of  Iowa, 
so  much  of  Minnesota  as  lies  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  also  the  present  terri- 
tory of  Dakota  ; and  the  country  thus 
separated  from  it  was  never  returned, 
leaving  it  to  include  only  what  is  now 
the  greater  part  of  Kansas  and  the 
whole  of  Nebraska.  But,  as  will  here- 
after be  seen,  the  whole  was  “ wiped  out  ” 
in  1854.  Having  thus  considered  the 
various  changes  of  government  apper- 
taining to  the  territory  first  designated  by 
the  United  States  as  the  “ District  of 
Louisiana,”  that  took  place  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  famous  “ Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Act”  by  congress,  it  is  proper 
that  we  return  in  our  investigations  to 
the  beginning  of  the  explorations  which 
in  the  end  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
clear  and  distinctive  manner,  not  only 
the  country  immediately  upon  the  west 
bank  of  the  Missouri  wherein  is  now 
located  the  present  city  of  Omaha,  but 
a vast  territory  [adjacentj  thereto  and 
including  the  region  also  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Columbia  river. 

At  the  d^te  when  Louisiana  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States 
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there  were  some  white  settlements  on 
the  Missouri — from  its  mouth  extend- 
ing up  the  stream  a distance  a little 
over  fifty  miles.  About  twenty-one 
miles  from  it's  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi  was  the  town  of  St.  Charles, 
already  mentioned,  situated  on  its  north 
bank.  One  principal  street,  about  a 
mile  in  length  and  running  parallel  to 
the  river,  divided  the  place,  which  was 
composed  of  nearly  one  hundred  small 
wooden  houses  besides  a chapel.  The 
inhabitants  numbered  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  chiefly  descendants  of 
the  French  in  Canada.  They  subsisted 
mostly  by  hunting  and  trading  with  the 
Indians. 

Above  St.  Charles  there  were  several 
small  farms  on  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
and,  on  the  south  side,  on  a small  water- 
course known  as  Goodman’s  creek,  a 
few  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
had  settled.  To  them,  of  course,  it  was 
an  intense  gratification  to  learn  that 
now  they  were  in  their  own  country 
— that  they  were  no  longer  under  the 
rule  of  a foreign  power.  Still  farther 
up  the  Missouri,  on  the  north  side,  at 
the  mouth  of  a stream  then  known  as 
Osage  Woman  river,  there  was  still 
another  settlement  of  Americans,  this 
one  having  some  thirty  or  forty  families. 
The  last  white  settlement  in  ascending 
the  river  was  La  Charrette,  a village  of 
seven  houses  and  of  as  many  poor 
families,  who  had  fixed  themselves  there 
for  the  convenience  of  trade.  Beyond 
them,  on  the  Missouri,  civilization  had 
nowhere  gained  a foothold,  and  this  was 
only  a little  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  The  “ march  of  empire  ” 


has  not  only  been  “ westward  ” but  it 
has  been  wonderful  within  that  period! 

An  act  for  establishing  trading-houses 
among  the  Indians  being  about  to  ex- 
pire, President  Jefferson,  in  January, 
1803  (which  was  prior  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana),  recommended  to 
congress,  in  a confidential  message,  an 
extension  of  its  provisions  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Mississippi.  He  also 
proposed  that  a party  should  be  dis- 
patched to  trace  the  Missouri  to  its 
source,  cross  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
proceed  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
plan  was  approved  of,  and  Captain 
Meriwether  Lewis  was,  on  his  own  ap- 
plication, appointed  to  lead  the  expe- 
dition. William  Clark,  brother  of 
George  Rogers  Clark,  was  afterward 
associated  with  him.  Full  instructions 
were  given  to  Captain  Lewis  as  to  his 
route  and  the  various  objects  to  which 
he  should  direct  his  inquiries,  relating 
to  the  geography  and  character  of  the 
country,  the  different  inhabitants  and 
their  history,  and  all  other  matters 
worthy  of  being  known. 

Lewis,  because  of  his  leading  the 
expedition  which  first  made  known  to 
the  world,  in  a particular  manner,  the 
immediate  locality  of  what  is  now 
Omaha,  as  well  as  theHegion  adjacent 
thereto,  is  deserving  of  mention  in  a 
brief  biographical  way.  He  was  born 
near  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  1774,  and  was 
a great-nephew  of  Fielding  Lewis,  who 
was  an  ardent  patriot  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  brother-in-law  of  George  Wash- 
ington. He  inherited  a fortune  from 
his  father,  who  died  when  the  son  was 
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a child.  Meriwether,  who  was  of  a 
bold  and  adventurous  disposition,  left 
school  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in 
1794  volunteered  with  the  troops  that 
were  called  out  to  quell  the  whisky  in- 
surrection in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  entered  the  regular  service 
in  1795  ; became  captain  in  1800,  and 
in  1801-1803  was  private  secretary  to 
President  Jefferson — in  the  year  last 
mentioned  being  appointed,  as  already 
stated,  to  the  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  was  to  explore  the  country 
westward  and  northwestward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  and 
four  months,  Lewis  returned  to  St. 
Louis.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Missouri  territory,  which,  as  hereafter 
shown,  was  organized  under  a law 
passed  in  1812,  and  soon  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office.  But  he  found 
the  country  torn  by  dissensions,  and, 
although  his  impartiality  and  firmness 
restored  comparative  order,  he  began 
to  suffer  from  a dangerous  disease,  to 
which  he  had  been  subject  from  his 
youth.  During  one  of  his  attacks  of 
depression  he  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton, and  at  a lodging-place  at  Tennessee 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  “ He  was,” 
says  Jefferson,  “ courageous  .and  un- 
daunted, possessing  a firmness  of  pur- 
pose which  nothing  but  impossibilities 
could  divert  from  its  direction,  and  was 
intimate  with  Indian  character,  customs 
and  principles.” 

William  Clark,  the  chief  assistant  of 
Lewis,  was  born  in  Virginia  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  177 6.  He  re- 


moved with  his  family,  in  1784,  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Louisville),  where 
his  brother  had  built  a fort.  He  be- 
came early  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  was  appointed 
ensign  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; and,  on 
the  seventh  of  March,  1792,  became  a 
lieutenant  of  infantry.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  Fourth  sub-legion  in  December 
of  that  year,  and  was  made  adjutant 
and  quartermaster  in  September,  1793, 
but  resigned  in  July,  1796,  on  account 
of  ill-health.  Soon  afterward  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis.  In  March,  1804, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  a 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  with 
orders  to  join  Lewis  on  his  exploring 
tour.  Clark,  it  may  be  premised,  was 
really  the  principal  military  director  of 
the  expedition,  materially  assisting  its 
commander  in  the  scientific  arrange- 
ments ; also  keeping  a journal,  which 
was  afterward  published,  and  to  which 
we  must  now  refer  for  information  of 
almost  inestimable  value  to  the  only 
history  of  Omaha. 

In  January,  1806,  Clark,  upon  his  re- 
turn, was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant, 
and  was  nominated  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Second  infantry,  but  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  re- 
signed from  the  army  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  February,  1807,  and  officiated 
as  Indian  agent  till  he  was  appointed 
by  congress  brigadier-general  for  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned.  During  the  War  of  1812, 
he  declined  the  appointment  of  briga- 
dier-general in  the  army,  and  also  the 
command  then  held  by  General  Hull. 
President  Madison  appointed  him 
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governor  of  Missouri  territory  in  1813, 
and  he  held  the  office  until  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  in  1821.  He  remained 
in  private  life  until  May,  1822,  when 
President  Monroe  made  him  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis. 
This  office  he  held  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
1838* 

Lewis  and  Clark’s  party  consisted  of 
nine  young  men  from  Kentucky,  four- 
teen soldiers  of  the  United  States 'army 
who  volunteered  their  services,  two 
French  watermen,  an  interpreter  and 
hunter,  and  a black  servant  belonging 
to#  the  commander  of  the  expedition. 
All  these  were  enlisted  to  serve  as  pri- 
vates during  the  expedition,  except  the 
last  mentioned.  In  addition  to  these, 
a corporal  and  six  soldiers,  also  nine 
watermen,  were  to  accompany  the  others 
as  far  as  the  Mandem  Nation,  in  order 
to  assist  in  carrying  stores  or  repelling 
an  attack,  which  was  most  to  be  appre- 
hended between  Wood  river  and  the 
home  of  that  tribe. 

Captain  Lewis  with  his  force  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
(which  river  they  were  to  ascend),  leav- 
ing their  camp  and  starting  on  their 
journey  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1804. 
Having,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month, 
reached  La  Charrette,  already  spoken 
of  as  the  farthest  civilized  settlement  at 
that  date  up  the  river,  the  party  moved 
boldly  onward,  henceforth  to  see  no 

* Consult  for  brief  but  excellent  biographies  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Appleton’s  Cyclo.  Amer.  Biog., 
Arts.  “Meriwether  Lewis  ” and  “William  Clark,” 
from  which  I have  drawn  for  the  foregoing  sketches, 
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villages  or  settlements  except  those  of 
savages.  It  was  in  reality  the  pioneer 
exploring  enterprise  of  the  vast  region 
to  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacific  ocean  ; hence  its 
importance  and  the  interest  attaching  to 
it  at  that  time,  and  which  has  ever  since 
that  date  been  kept  alive. 

The  expedition  embarked  from  their 
encampment  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May, 
1804,  in  three  boats.  Captain  Lewis 
took  with  him  all  the  stores  thought  to 
be  necessary,  together  with  presents 
for  the  Indians  to  be  given  whenever 
the  exigency  might  seem  to  demand  it. 
Two  horses  were  led  along  the  river 
(Missouri)  to  be  used  in  hunting.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  La  Charrette  was  reached, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river  on 
the  first  day  of  June.  The  party  was 
now  in  the  territory  of  the  red  men 
exclusively,  and  all  villages  visited  by 
them  henceforth  were  those  of  savages. 
It  was  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  before 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river  was 
seen,  and  here  a camp  was  made,  the 
captain  and  his  men  remaining  there 
two  days.  It  was  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury after  this  before  Kansas  City  was 
even  dreamed  of,  and  fully  a half  cen- 
tury before  it  became  a “ stern  reality.” 
It  is  now  the  second  city  of  Missouri, 
and  who  can  say  with  positiveness  that 
it  will  not  soon  rank  as  the  first  ? 

It  was  the  eleventh  day  of  July  when 
a point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Nemaha  river  was  reached  by  the  ex- 
pedition ; and  here,  on  a large  island 
of  sand,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri, a camp  was  formed.  The  Ne- 
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maha,  as  everyone  knows,  enters  the 
river  last  mentioned  very  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  Nebraska.  As, 
therefore,  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party 
from  this  point  explored,  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara, 
much  of  what  is  now  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  that  state,  and  as  they  passed 
along  where  Omaha  is  now  situated,  an 
account  of  what  was  seen  by  them  is 
of  especial  interest  in  this  connection, 
as  being  the  first  narrative  ever  pub- 
lished giving  an  idea  of  the  immediate 
locality  of  the  city. 

Captain  Clark  explored  the  Nemaha 
a short  distance  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri.  He  found  about 
two  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  a level 
plain,  several  prehistoric  earthworks ; 
also  some  on  the  adjoining  hills  ; but 
these  artificial  mounds  the  explorer 
erroneously  imagined  had  been  thrown 
up  by  the  Indians  who  then  inhabited 
the  country.  “ From  the  top  of  the 
highest  mound,”  says  the  journal  of 
the  expedition,  “ a delightful  pros- 
pect presented  itself.  The  level  and 
extensive  meadows,  watered  by  the 
Nemaha  and  enlivened  by  the  few 
trees  and  shrubs  skirting  the  borders 
of  the  river  and  its  tributary  streams 
[were  seen ; also]  the  lowlands  of  the 
Missouri  covered  with  undulating  grass, 
nearly  five  feet  high,  gradually  rising 
into  a second  plain,  where  rich  weeds 
and  flowers  are  interspersed  with  copses 
of  the  Osage  plum.  Farther  back  were 
seen  small  groves  of  trees  ; an  abun- 
dance of  grapes  ; the  wild  cherry  of 
the  Missouri,  resembling  our  own, 
but  larger  and  growing  on  a small  bush, 


and  the  choke-cherry,  which  we  ob- 
served for  the  first  time.  Some  of  the 
grapes  gathered  to-day  [July  12]  are 
nearly  ripe.  On  the  south  of  the  Ne- 
maha and  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  its  mouth,  is  a cliff  of  freestone, 
in  which  are  various  inscriptions  and 
marks  made  by  the  Indians.”  Such 
was  Captain  Lewis’  first  glimpse  of  Ne- 
braska. 

It  is  abundantly  disclosed  by  the 
narrative  of  the  expedition,  that  at  this 
date  (1804)  the  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
souri, large  and  small,  had,  everywhere 
between  what  are  now  the  states  of  Iowa 
and  Nebraska,  become  familiar  to  white 
traders,  as  their  names  are  nearly  all 
noted  in  the  journal  of  the  expedition, 
so,  also,  with  many  islands.  “ We  pro- 
ceeded,” is  the  record  for  the  twelfth  of 
July,  “ at  sunrise  [from  a point  opposite 
the  Big  Nemaha]  with  a fair  wind 
from  the  south,  and  at  two  miles  passed 
the  mouth  of  a small  river  on  the  north 
called  Big  Torkio.  A channel  from  the 
bed  of  the  Missouri  once  ran  into  this 
river  and  formed  an  island  called  'St. 
Joseph’s,  but  the  channel  is  now  filled 
up  and  the  island  is  added  to  the  north- 
ern shore.”  It  is  clear  from  this  rela- 
tion that  Captain  Lewis  had  learned 
particulars  of  the  country  antedating 
the  time  of  his  exploration  a number  of 
years.  How  his  information  was  ob- 
tained does  not  appear.  And  his 
knowledge  extended  also  to  the  dwelling 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  of  traders 
at  previous  times,  for  it  is  said  in  an 
entry  in  the  journal  of  the  expedition  of 
the  next  day,  that  “ one  mile  above  [an 
island  on  the  north  side  of  the  river]  is 
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a small  factory,  where  a merchant  of 
St.  Louis  traded  with  the  Otoes  and 
Pawnees  two  years  ago.” 

Between  six  and  seven  miles  above 
this  “ factory,”  the  lower  point  of  a 
large  island  was  reached  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  And  now  the  journal 
of  the  explorers  gives  an  important  item 
of  information  : “ A small  distance 

above  this  point  is  a river,  called  by  the 
Maha  Indians  the  Nishnabatona.  This 
is  a considerable  creek,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Mine  river,  and  runs  parallel  to 
the  Missouri,  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  being  fifty  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth.  ” Nowhere  is  to  be  found,  so  far 
as  the  writer  has  observed,  earlier  men- 
tion in  print  of  the  Indians  afterward 
well  known  as  the  Omahas.  The  name 
Maha,  as  borne  by  this  nation,  was  one 
of  long  standing,*  and  it  was  continued 
as  the  appellation  of  these  savages  for 
a number  of  years  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  exploration  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, but  was  finally  changed  to 
Omaha,  as  already  intimated.f 

The  party  was  now  approaching  the 
familiar  region  below  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Omaha.  “ A thick  fog,”  is  the 
record  for  the  fifteenth  of  July,  “pre- 
vented our  leaving  the  encampment  [on 

the  north  side  of  the  island,  a little 

* 

above  ‘ Nishnabatona,’  ] before  seven 
[o’clock  a.  m.]  . At  about  four  miles  we 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  large 
island,  and,  crossing  to  the  south  [side 
of  the  Missouri  into  the  present  state 

♦Compare  ‘Trans,  and  Rep.  of  the  Neb..  State 
Hist.  Soc.,’  Vol.  I. , p.  49. 

+ Magazine  of  Western  History,  Vol.  VIII,, 
P-  323* 


of  Nebraska],  at  the  distance  of  seven 
miles,  arrived  at  the  Little  Nemaha,  a 
small  river  from  the  south,  forty  yards 
wide  a little  above  its  mouth,  but  con- 
tracting, as  do  all  the  waters  emptying 
into  the  Missouri,  at  its  confluence.  At 
nine  and  three-quarter  miles  we  en- 
camped on  a woody  point  on  the  south. 
Along’the  southern  bank  is  a rich  lowland 
covered  with  pea-vine  and  rich  weeds 
and  watered  by  small  streams  rising  in 
the  adjoining  prairies.  They,  too,  are 
rich  and,  though  with  abundance  of 
grass,  have  no  timber  except  what  grows 
near  the  water.  Interspersed  through 
both  are  grape-vines,  plums  of  two 
kinds,  two  species  of  wild  cherry,  also 
hazel-nuts  and  gooseberries.  On  the 
south,  there  is  one  unbroken  plain ; on 
the  north,  the  river  is  skirted  with  some 
timber,  behind  which  the  plain  extends 
some  four  or  five  miles  to  the  hills,  which 
seem  to  have  little  wood.” 

Continuing  on  up  the  Missouri,  Cap- 
tain Lewis,  with  his  three  boats,  passed 
several  islands  which  had  already  re- 
ceived names,  passing,  on  the  twentieth 
of  July,  a small  willow  island  and  the 
mouth  of  a creek,  “ by  the  French 
called  ‘ L’eau  qui  Pleure,’  or  the  ‘ Weep- 
ing Water.’  ” “ Thence,”  continues  the 

journal,  “we  made  two  and  one-half 
miles  to  another  island ; three  miles 
farther,  to  a third  ; six  miles  beyond,  to 
a fourth  island,  at  the  head  of  which  we 
camped  on  the  southern  shore  : [made] 
in  all  eighteen  miles.”  The  party  was 
now  on  the  Nebraska  side  of  the 
Missouri,  fourteen  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte,  which  last- 
meritioned  river  was  reached  the  next 
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day.  The  eastern  boundary  of  what  is 
now  Sarpy  county,  and  also  that  of 
Douglas  county,  Nebraska  (the  county- 
seat  of  the  latter  being  Omaha),  were 
next  visited  by  the  explorers,  as  well  as 
territory  on  the  opposite  or  east  side  of 
the  Missouri,  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Iowa.  Of  course,  the  record  left  by 
Captain  Lewis  of  this  portion  of  his 
route  is,  for  the  next  few  days,  of  great 
interest  and  importance  as  bearing 
directly  upon  the  general  subject  in 
hand — the  history  of  Omaha. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second 
of  July  the  party  again  started  up  the 
Missouri,  and,  having  found,  at  a dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Platte,  a high  and  shaded  situation 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  they 
encamped  there  to  make  observations, 
and  to  send  for  the  neighboring  tribes 
for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to 
them  the  recent  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  country, 
consequent  upon  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana by  the  United  States  ; and  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  latter  to  cultivate 
their  friendship.  The  expedition  was  en- 
camped in  the  present  Iowa  ; and,  in 
order  to  confer  with  any  Indians  inhabit- 
ing what  is  now  Nebraska,  messengers 
had  to  be  dispatched  across  the  Mis- 
souri. The  nation  invited  to  a confer- 
ence at  this  time  was  the  Otoe.  This 
tribe  had  once  been  powerful,  and  had 
lived  about  twenty  miles  above  the 
Platte  on  the  west  bank'of  the  Missouri. 
Being  reduced,  they  emigrated  up  the 
Platte,  on  the  south  side  of  which,  some 
thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  had 
their  village  in  1804,  which  numbered 


two  hundred  men,  including  about 
thirty  families  of  Missouris  (all  that 
were  left  of  that  nation),  who  were 
incorporated  with  them. 

Two  men  were  dispatched  by  Captain 
Lewis  to  the  Otoes,  with  a present  of 
tobacco,  and  an  invitation  to  their 
chiefs  to  visit  the  company  at  their 
encampment.  Upon  their  arrival  at 
the  Otoe  village,  they  found  no  Indians 
there,  though  they  saw  fresh  tracks  of 
a small  party. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  # July  the 
expedition  again  started  up  the  Missouri, 
and  at  a distance  of  ten  and  a half 
miles,  on  the  Nebraska  side,  there  was 
seen  and  examined  a curious  collection 
of  prehistoric  mounds.  They  covered 
about  two  hundred  acres,  and  were  of 
different  heights,  shapes  and  sizes — 
some  of  sand  and  others  of  both  sand 
and  earth,  the  largest  being  nearest  the 
river.  After  making  fifteen  miles,  the 
party  encamped  for  the  night  in  what  is 
now  Nebraska.  The  next  day  they 
reached  the  place  where  the  Iowa 
Indians  had  formerly  lived.  These 
savages  emigrated  thence  to  the  Des 
Moines  river.  The  hunter  to  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  evening  brought  to  the 
camp  of  the  explorers  a Missouri  Indian 
whom  he  had  found,  with  two  others, 
dressing  an  elk.  They  were  perfectly 
friendly.  They  gave  him  some  of  the 
meat,  and  one  of  them  agreed  to  ac- 
company him  to  Captain  Lewis’  encamp- 
ment, which  he  did.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  remaining  Missouris  living  with  the 
Otoes.  He  belonged  to  a small  party 
whose  lodge  was  four  miles  from  the 
river.  He  reported  that  the  body  of 
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the  Otoes  were  hunting  buffalo  *on  the 
plains.  He  was  sent  back  by  Captain 
Lewis  the  next  morning  with  a man 
belonging  to  the  expedition,  bearing  an 
invitation  to  the  Otoes  to'meet  them  on 
the  river  above. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  the 
party  having  stopped  for  dinner,  “ the 
traces  of  a great  hurricane,  which 
passed  the  river  obliquely  from  north- 
west to  southeast,”  and  which  had  torn 
up  large  trees,  “ some  of  which,  per- 
fectly sound  and  four  feet  in  diameter,” 
had  been  “ snapped  off  near  the 
ground,”  were  observed.  “ Cyclones,” 
then,  are  not  a “ modern  innovation  ” 
in  the  west. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  the  journal  of 
the  expedition  has  an  entry  to  the  effect 
that  the  hunters  of  the  party  brought  in 
supplies  of  deer,  wild  turkeys,  geese  and 
beaver.  One  of  the  last  named  was 
brought  in  alive,  and  in  a very  short 
space  of  time  perfectly  tamed. 

At  sunset,  on  the  second  day  of  August, 
apartyof  about  fourteen  Otoe  and  Mis- 
souri Indians,  accompanied  by  a French- 
man who  lived  with  the  savages  and  in- 
terpreted for  them,  reached  Captain 
Lewis,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  latter, 
who  had  remained  in  camp  since  the 
thirtieth  of  July  awaiting  the  return  of 
his  messengers.  As  the  Indians  ap- 
proached, Captains  Lewis  and  Clark 
went  out  to  meet  them,  and  told  them 
that  they  would  hold  a council  with 
them  in  the  morning.  In  the  meantime 


the  savages  were  presented  with  some 
roasted  meat,  also  a quantity  of  pork, 
flour  and  meal,  in  return  for  which  the 
party  were  made  the  recipients  of  some 
water-melons. 

The  Indians  had  with  them  six  of 
their  chiefs,  and,  the  next  morning,  all 
assembled  under  an  awning  formed  by 
the  mainsail  of  the  boat — both  white 
men  and  savages — to  have  a “ talk.” 
Captain  Lewis  informed  the  red  men 
present  of  the  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  they  occupied, 
that  it  now  belonged  to  the  United 
States.  He  promised  them  protection 
and  gave  them  advice  as  to  their  future 
conduct.  The  Indians  expressed  their 
joy  at  the  change  of  ownership  of  their 
country,  and  hoped  Captain  Lewis  would 
recommend  them  to  their  great  father, 
the  President,  that  they  might  obtain 
trade  and  necessaries.  They  wanted 
arms,  they  said,  as  well  for  hunting  as 
for  defense  ; and  they  asked  of  the  cap- 
tain his  mediation  between  them  and  the 
Mahas,  with  whom  they  were  at  war. 
This  was  promised,  but  a request  that 
some  of  their  band  go  with  the  white 
men  to  that  nation  was  declined  through 
fear  of  being  killed  by  the  enemy.  Pres- 
ents were  then  given  them  “ which  ap- 
peared to  make  them  perfectly  satisfied.” 
“ The  incidents  just  related,”  says  the 
journal  of  the  expedition,  “ induced  us 
to  give  to  this  place  the  name  of  Council 
Bluffs.” 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


[To  be  continued. ] 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  opening  exercises  of  the  Ohio  Centen- 
nial Exposition  at  Columbus,  on  September  5, 
were  not  without  historical  interest,  and  were 
more  fittingly  planned  and  carried  out  than  are 
many  affairs  of  that  character.  Ex-President 
R.  B.  Hayes,  who  acted  as  president  of  the  day, 
stepped  forward  as  soon  as  the  guests  were 
seated,  and  announced  that  the  invocation 
would  be  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
Trimble,  a son  of  the  gallant  Governor  Trimble. 
General  W.  H.  Gibson  was  next  introduced, 
and  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to  the 
mother  states,  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  In  eloquent  terms  the  famous 
orator  bade  the  visitors  welcome  to  Ohio.  He 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  achievements  of  our 
people  and  the  progress  of  the  century. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Brackett  responded  for 
Massachusetts  in  a scholarly  and  eloquent 
address.  He  said  that  thirty-nine  citizens, 
representing  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  were 
present  in  manifestation  of  interest  of  their 
people  in  the  celebration.  This  number  was 
almost  equal  to  the  number  who  landed  in  the 
second  Mayflower , at  Marietta,  in  the  spring 
of  1788.  Massachusetts,  with  pleasure  and 
pride,  recognized  Ohio  as  a daughter  and 
felt  that  she  could  receive  no  higher  tribute 
than  to  be  called  mother  to  Ohio.  Gov- 
ernor Lounsberry  responded  for  Connecticut, 
and  captivated  the  audience  by  his  elo- 
quent words  and  effective  style  of  or- 
atory. After  referring  in  a witty  manner  to 
Connecticut’s  place  on  the  programme,  and 
saying  that  while  the  mother  of  states  had 
been  the  President  producer,  Ohio  seemed  to 
have  inherited  that  power,  having  given  Harri- 
son, Hayes  and  Garfield  to  the  Nation  and 
having  plenty  of  timber  left,  he  spoke  of  the 
pride  that  Connecticut  had  in  Ohio,  and  that 


Ohio  should  feel  a noble  pride  in  her  grand 
success,  but  she  must  not  forget  the  tribute  of 
gratitude  she  owes  to  her  parent  state.  Said 
he,  “It  is  folly  to  ignore  the  logic  of  the  cen- 
tury in  a childish  effort  to  forget  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a conflict.  In  one  sense  you  are  to 
forget  even  the  glory  which  is  behind  as  you 
press  on  to  the  triumphs  which  are  before,  but 
you  cannot  safely  ignore  the  teachings  of  the 
past  whether  they  are  written  in  the  history 
of  your  own  experience  or  in  that  of  some 
less  fortunate  sister  state.”  In  the  afternoon 
Honorable  Frank  Hurd  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address  of  welcome  to  the  visitors 
from  the  sister  states — Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin — in  which  he  paid  the 
highest  tribute  to  the  framers  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1788.  Senator  L.  G.  Palmer  responded  in 
behalf  of  Michigan. 


Mention  has  elsewhere  been  made  of  an  odd 
and  ancient  volume  of  near  a hundred  years 
ago,  that  Woodward  of  New  York  has  re- 
printed ; and  we  are  tempted  to  turn  again  to 
its  pages,  and  note  some  of  the  sly  touches  that 
traveler  John  Pope  aims  at  the  places  and 
people  that  lay  along  his  line  of  travel.  In 
the  beginning,  he  tells  us  of  his  purpose  : “On 

the  first  Day  of  June , 1790,  I took  my  Departure 
from  the  City  of  Richmond  with  an  Intention 
of  visiting  the  Western  Regions  of  Kentuckey 
and  exploring  the  Spanish  Dominions  of  Louisi- 
ana and  the  two  Floridas ; as  also  the  Territories 
of  the  Creek  nation  ....  How  far  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Exploration  of  those  Countries, 
the  Reader  will  determine  from  a candid 
Perusal  of  my  Journal.”  His  first  adventure  of 
any  note  is  thus  described  : “Arrived  in  Win- 

chester much  relaxed  from  the  Heat  of  the 
Weather,  and  whilst  lolling  on  a Couch  was 
saluted  by  Mr.  John  Welch,  who  had  served  in 
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my  Regiment  in  the  Capacity  of  a common 
Soldier  during  the  last  War.  With  great  Self- 
Complacency  he  informed  me  that  since  the 
War  he  had  been  prosperous  in  Life,  had  ac- 
quired a snug  little  Retreat  in  the  Country,  and 
then  had  a large  Drove  of  Cattle  within  four 
Miles  of  the  Place,  which  he  meant  to  dispose  of 
to  the  French  emigrants  then  Stationary  in  Win- 
chester,— that  he  wished  to  go  back,  meet  the 
Drove  and  hurry  them  into  town,  least  others 
might  supplant  him  in  the  Sale ; but  that  he  had 
sent  his  Horse  to  the  same  Pasture  where  his 
Cattle  were,  so  that  he  should  be  under  the  Ne- 
cessity of  going  on  foot,  unless  he  could  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal  a Nag  to  ride  that  small  dis- 
tance : Mr.  Welch,  I am  happy  to  hear  of  your 
Prosperity,  and  you  are  entirely  welcome  to  the 
Use  of  my  Horse  to  ride  that  Distance — Sir,  you 
are  very  good,  and  I’ll  embrace  your  generous 
Offer,  and  on  my  Return  this  Evening  give  my- 
self the  Pleasure  of  Dining  with  you.  I fear 
some  Accident  has  happened  to  Mr.  Welch,  as 
I have  neither  seen  him,  the  Horse,  Bridle  or 
Saddle  from  that  Hour  to  this  ! ” 


Despite  this  loss,  he  managed  to  reach 
Pittsburgh  in  safety,  and  gives  us  a glimpse  of 
one  of  the  passengers  he  met  upon  a boat  en 
route : “ It  was  some  time  last  Month  that  Mr. 
Fooley  eloped  from  his  Lady  under  an  Appre- 
hension that  she  was  preparing  through  the 
Medium  of  her  Friends  an  Instrument  of  Writ- 
ing for  him  to  sign,  whereby  a considerable  Part 
of  his  Fortune  was  to  be  vested  in  the  Hands  of 
Trustees,  subject  to  her  Controul.  To  this  Mr. 
Fooley  was  utterly  opposed — However,  previous 
to  his  Elopement  he  left  her  an  unlimited  Power 
of  Attorney,  which  he  delivered  into  the  Hands 
of  his  Overseer.  At  Redstone  he  disposed  of  his 
elegant  Horse  and  Furniture  for  an  old  Brass 
Watch,  which  has  the  Property  of  being  right 
once  in  every  Twelve  Hours  : Notwithstanding 
this,  Mr.  Fooley  is  a Gentleman  of  Refinement, 
being  both  a Philosopher  and  Politician,  with 
some  Knowledge  of  Astrology  and  Palmistry.” 
We  gain  another  characteristic  glimpse  of  this 
gentleman  of  refinement : “At  Louisville  the 


first  Object  that  caught  my  Attention  was  the 
ludicrous  Mr.  Fooley— Having  exhausted  all  his 
Cash,  he  had  exchanged  his  fine  long  tail’d 
broad  Cloth  Coat  for  a Sailor’s  coarse  Jerkin, 
which  reached  within  four  Inches  of  the  waist- 
band of  his  red  Plush  Breeches — He  had 
swapped  his  Beaver  for  a coarse,  high  crown’d 
narrow  brimm’d  Wool  Hat,  which  he  thought 
expedient,  though  contrary  to  all  Precedent,  to 
throw  into  a smart  Triangular  Cock;  by  the 
last  Exchange  he  gained  a round  Half  Dollar 
Piece.  In  this  Garb  our  Hero  fraught  with 
consummate  Impudence,  set  out  in  Quest  of 
Adventures.” 


Mr.  Pope’s  impressions  of  Pittsburgh  were 
by  no  means  complimentary  to  that  place: 
“ The  Town  at  present  is  inhabited  with  only 
some  few  Exceptions,  by  Mortals  who  act  as  if 
possessed  of  a Charter  of  Exclusive  Privilege 
to  filch  from,  annoy  and  harass  her  Fellow 
Creatures,  particularly  the  incautious  and  ne- 
cessitous ; many  who  have  emigrated  from 
various  parts  of  Kentuckey  can  verify  this 
Charge — Goods  of  every  Description  are  dearer 
in  Pittsburgh  than  in  Kentuckey , which  I at- 
tribute to  a combination  of  pensioned  Scoun- 
drels who  infest  the  Place.” 


Near  Louisville  he  “roused  up”  General 
George  Clarke,  “who,  the  Kentuckians  say, 
hath  actually  been  in  a profound  Slumber  for 
upwards  of  four  Years,  without  the  least  Symp- 
toms of  Wakefulness  whatever  and  found  the 
General  full  of  a display  which  is  described  as 
“ the  Atticism  of  his  Wit,  the  genuine  Offspring 
of  native  Genius.”  He  came  “in  Sight  of  the 
Town  Natchez.  . . which  contains  about  an 
Hundred  Houses,”  and  gives  us  various  graphic 
descriptions  of  places  in  the  south  now  familiar 
enough,  but  far  enough  away  from  the  United 
States  in  those  days. 


The  literary  work  that  has  come  from  the 
pen  of  Albert  G.  Riddle  possesses  an  unusual  in- 
terest to  Northern  Ohio,  not  merely  because 
Mr.  Riddle  was  for  so  many  years  a resident 
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of  that  section,  but  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
written  so  much  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and 
preserved,  in  fiction  that  will  live,  so  many 
facts  that  ought  to  live.  A perusal  of  the 
paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Riddle  for  this  issue  of 
the  Magazine  of  Western  History  will  give 
a clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  his  work  to  the 
scene  in  which  so  much  of  it  has  been  located. 
The  passionate  love  of  home  that  shines  through 
it  all,  the  attachment  for  place,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  homely  qualities  that  made 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Reserve  the  strong 
and  wonderful  men  and  women  they  were, 
are  characteristics  of  Mr.  Riddle’s  works,  and 
give  them  a power  and  interest  that  not  even 
their  superior  literary  quality  could  supply. 
The  paper  referred  to  was  prepared  at  the 
special  request  of  the  editor,  who  believed 
that  something  more  than  a mere  formal  enum- 
eration of  Mr.  Riddle’s  various  literary  labors 


should  be  placed  upon  the  record  and  pre- 
served. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  will  con- 
tain an  article  of  more  than  passing  interest  in 
the  west,  entitled  “The  Pioneers  of  Ohio.” 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Rufus  King,  the  author 
of  ‘Ohio,’  in  the  series  of  “American  Com- 
monwealths ” in  course  of  publication  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  of  Boston. 

By  the  kindness  of  Isaac  Craig,  esq.,  the 
Allegheny  historian,  we  have  received  a copy 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post , which  contains  a finely 
prepared  and  illustrated  history  of  the  county 
of  Allegheny,  which  has  just  reached  its  cen- 
tennial— an  event  which  the  people  of  the 
county  have  celebrated  in  an  enthusiastic  and 
fitting  manner.  A vast  amount  of  information 
of  the  century  past  is  to  be  found  in  these 
pages  of  the  Post. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

NOTE  ON  THE  WALKING  PURCHASE. 

In  Trego’s  ' Geography  of  Pennsylvania,’  under 
the  head  of  “ Bucks  County,”  I find  some  additional 
facts  relative  to  the  great  Indian  Walk,  which  was 
excellently  discussed  by  the  Honorable  Russell 
Errett  in  the  Magazine  for  September.  Trego 
terms  them  “the  reminiscences  of  the  venerable 
Samuel  Preston,”  and  says  that  they  were  published 
in  the  Bucks  county  Patriot  in  1826.  Mr.  Preston’s 
account  is  as  follows  : 

“ft  appears  that,  in  1732,  Thomas  Penn,  son  of 
William  Penn,  came  over  as  proprietary  and  re- 
mained about  two  years.  He  contracted  with 
Teedyuscung,  a noted  and  pretended  chief,  for  the 
Indian  title  to  all  the  land  to  be  taken  off  by  a 
parallel  of  latitude  from  any  point  as  far  as  the  best 
of  three  men  could  walk  in  a day,  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  from  a certain  chestnut  tree,  at  or  near 
Bristol,  in  a northwest  course.  (Other  traditionary 
accounts  say  this  tree  was  near  Wrightstown,  which 


is  more  probable. ) Great  care  was  taken  to  select 
the  most  capable  men  for  such  a walk.  The  reward 
was  five  pounds  in  money  and  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  anywhere  in  the  purchase.  The  choice  fell  upon 
James  Yeates,  Solomon  Jennings  and  Edward 
Marshall.  This  Marshall  was  a native  of  Bucks,  a 
stout,  athletic  man,  famous  as  a hunter,  chain  carrier, 
etc.  One  of  the  longest  days  in  the  summer  of  1733 
was  appointed  and  the  champions  notified.  The 
people  collected  at  what  they  thought  the  first  twenty 
miles,  on  the  Durham  road,  to  see  them  pass. 
First  came  Yeates,  stepping  lightly,  accompanied  by 
Thomas  Penn  and  attendants  on  horseback.  After 
him,  but  out  of  sight,  came  Jennings,  with  a strong 
and  steady  step,  and,  yet  fui'ther  behind , Edward 
Marshall,  apparently  careless,  swinging  a hatchet 
and  eating  a dry  biscuit.  Bets  ran  in  favor  of  Yeates. 
Marshall  carried  the  hatchet  to  swing  in  his  hands 
alternately,  that  the  action  in  his  arms  should 
balance  that  of  his  legs.  He  was  determined  to  win 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  Yeates  gave  out  near  Durham 
creek.  Marshall  kept  on,  and  before  he  reached  the 
Lehigh,  he  overtook  and  passed  Jennings,  waded 
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that  river  at  Bethlehem  and  hurried  on,  by  the  spot 
where  Nazareth  now  stands,  to  the  Wind  Gap.  That 
was  as  far  as  the  path  had  been  marked  for  them  to 
walk  on,  and  there  was  waiting  the  last  collection  of 
people  to  see  if  any  of  the  walkers  would  reach  it  by 
sunset.  Marshall  only  halted  for  the  surveyor  to 
give  him  a pocket  compass  and  started  on  again. 
Three  Indian  runners  were  sent  after  him  to  see  that 
he  walked  fairly  and  how  far  he  went.  He  then 
passed  to  the  right  of  Pocono  mountain  till  he 
reached  Stillwater.  There  he  marked  a tree, 
witnessed  by  three  Indians.  The  distance  he  had 
walked  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  not  being  on  a 
straight  line  and  about  thirty  miles  of  it  through  the 
woods,  was  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles.  Yeates  died  in  about  three  days  afterwards  ; 
Jennings’  health  was  so  much  impaired  that  he  died 
in  a few  years  ; but  Marshall  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety  years  at  his  residence  on  Marshall’s  island,  in 
the  Delaware,  opposite  Tinicum.” 

Mr.  Preston  stated  that  he  had  received  this 
account  from  Marshall  himself.  If  Mr.  Preston 
was  a “ venerable”  man  in  1826,  and  Marshall  lived 
to  be  ninety  years  of  age,  the  latter  might  easily 
have  told  the  former  of  an  event  that  took  place  in 
1733.  If  there  was  no  mistake  on  the  part  of 
either  Marshall  or  Preston,  this  fixes  the  date  of  the 
famous  walk,  which  Mr.  Errett  thinks  took  place  in 
1737. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

ELEVATORS— LIBRARY  CARDS. 

I remember  when  passenger  elevators  were  pro- 
posed some  years  ago  as  a great  convenience,  if  not 
a necessity,  of  the  times.  They  who  knew  all  about 
the  matter  decided  positively  that  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  and,  above  all,  their  great  danger,  put 
such  proposed  contrivances  outside  the  domain  of 
the  practical.  Elevators  are  now  in  general  use. 

I find  the  blurred,  dirty,  dim,  irregularly  written, 
title- varying  cards  of  library  catalogues  a positive 
nuisance  ; and  my  greetings  go  out  in  advance  to 
him  who,  seeing  the  end  through  the  veil  of  diffi- 
culty, shall  find  a way,  profitably  to  himself,  to 
abate  the  nuisance  by  printed  forms,  scholarly  as  to 
matter  and  legible  as  to  letters. 

J.  Hill. 

Chicago,  September  10,  1888. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 

History: 

PRINTED  CARD  CATALOGUES  AGAIN. 

Every  scheme  to  assist  librarians  is  worth  careful 
consideration.  Printed  card  catalogues  would  save 
much  labor  and  time,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
be  welcomed  not  only  by  librarians  but  also  by  all 
frequenters  of  libraries. 

PI.  Moeller. 

St.  Louis  University. 


DOCUMENTS. 


“ one  of  the  pioneers. 

“ Died,  on  Tuesday  the  4th  of  August,  at 
his  residence  in  Robinson  township,  William 
Bailey,  aged  82  years.  The  deceased,  a native 
of  Ireland,  was  brought  from  that  country  by 
his  parents  when  a child,  and  resided  with 
them  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  until  the 
spring  of  1780,  when  he  emigrated  to  this 
county.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  viz.  on 
the  1 6th  of  July,  1780,  the  deceased  and  four 
of  his  neighbours  were  engaged  in  reaping, 
when  a company  of  Indians,  about  30  in  number, 
rushed  upon  them  from  the  woods,  shot  the 
four,  and  took  Mr.  Bailey  prisoner,  tied  his 


hands  behind  his  back,  and  set  off  for  the  Ohio 
river  opposite  where  Beavertown  now  stands, 
where  they  arrived  about  12  o’clock  the  day  - 
after  Mr.  Bailey  had  been  taken,  having  kept 
him  near  24  hours  without  food.  During  the 
absence  of  the  Indians,  their  canoes  had  been 
discovered  by  a scouting  party  of  white  men, 
about  45  in  number,  who  lay  in  ambush  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  Indians 
having  placed  Mr.  Bailey  in  one  of  the  canoes, 
tied  him  by  the  neck  to  a line  of  bark  drawn 
across  the  mouth  of  the  canoe,  and  set  out  for 
the  wilderness.  When  about  two-thirds  across 
the  river,  one  of  the  white  men  imprudently 
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discovered  himself  to  the  Indians,  which  caused 
them  to  retreat.  The  white  men  seeing  this, 
commenced  firing  upon  them,  and  soon  drove 
them  from  their  canoes  into  the  river.  The 
Indian  who  had  the  care  of  Mr.  Bailey  left  him 
tied  in  the  canoe  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
white  men ; he  ( the  Indian ) being  as  Mr. 
Bailey  supposed,  wounded  in  the  arm,  as  he 
used  but  one  arm  in  swimming.  Mr.  Bailey 
by  endeavoring  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
canoe  caused  it  to  sink,  and  he  being  tied  to  it 
by  the  neck,  was  in  the  most  emminent  danger, 
not  only  from  the  firing  of  the  whites,  but  of 
being  drowned.  He,  however,  kept  his  head 
above  the  water  and  called  for  help,  which  was 
soon  obtained.  One  of  the  white  men  swam  to 
him  with  a knife  between  his  teeth,  and  dis- 
engaged him  from  the  canoe,  and  Mr.  Bailey 
being  an  excellent  swimmer,  soon  arrived 
safely  on  shore,  where  he  was  joyfully  received 
by  the  white  men,  who  had  so  fortunately  de- 
livered him  from  the  hands  of  the  bloody 
savages.  Having  taken  sufficient  rest  and  re- 
freshment, he  set  out  for  his  residence,  where 
he  arrived  in  safety,  and  he  has  resided  for 
upwards  of  52  years,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  as  being  a faithful  friend,  a kind 
husband,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a good 
neighbour,  and  a peacable  citizen,  a consistent 
Christian,  and  an  honest  man. — Washington , 
Pa.  paper  P 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  from 
General  Daniel  Broadhead  to  Honorable  Timo- 
thy Pickering,  dated  Fort  Pitt,  July  21,  1780, 
not  only  confirms  the  above  but  throws  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  affair : 

“A  few  days  ago  I received  intelligence  of 
a party  of  thirty  odd  Wyandot  Indians  having 


crossed  the  Ohio  River,  five  miles  below  Fort 
McIntosh  and  that  they  had  hid  their  canoes 
upon  the  shore,  I immediately  ordered  out  two 
parties  of  the  nearest  militia  to  go  in  search  of 
them  and  cover  the  havesters.  At  the  same 
time  Capt.  McIntyre  was  detached  with  a party 
to  form  an  ambuscade  opposite  to  the  enemy’s 
craft.  Five  men  who  were  reaping  in  a field, 
discovered  the  Indians  and  presuming  their 
number  was  small  went  out  to  attack  them, 
but  four  of  them  were  immediately  killed  and 
the  other  taken  before  the  militia  were  collected. 
But  they  were  attacked  by  Capt.  McIntyre’s 
party  on  the  river  and  many  of  them  were 
killed  and  wounded  ; two  canoes  were  sunk  and 
the  prisoner  retaken,  but  the  water  was  so  deep 
our  men  could  not  find  the  bodies  of  the 
savages,  therefore  the  number  of  killed  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  Indians  left  in  their  craft 
two  guns,  six  blankets,  eleven  tomhawks, 
eleven  paint  bags,  eight  earwheels,  a large 
brass  kettle  and  other  articles.  The  Indians 
informed  the  prisoner  that  fifteen  Wyandots 
were  detached  towards  Hanna’s  Town,  upon 
receiving  this  information  another  party  was 
immediately  detached  up  the  Alleghany  River 
with  two  Delaware  Indians  to  take  their  tracks 
and  make  pursuit,  but  as  this  party  is  not  yet 
returned  I cannot  inform  you  of  its  success.” 

I think  the  above  worth  preserving  in  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History.  The  notice 
of  the  death  I found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  ‘ Haz- 
ard’s Register;’  the  name  of  the  Washington 
paper  from  which  it  was  taken  is  not  given,  but 
it  is  certain  that  William  Bailey  died  August  4, 
1832. 

Isaac  Craig. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1888. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


‘The  Capitals  of  Spanish  America.’  By 
William  Elroy  Curtis,  late  Commissioner 
from  the  United  States  to  the  governments 
of  Central  and  South  America.  Published 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York.  Received 
of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

As  Mr.  Curtis  spent  many  years  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth  in  Ohio,  and  as  he  was  afterwards  ed- 
itorially connected  with  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  and  other  well-known  newspapers  of 
the  west,  he  may  rightfully  be  regarded  as  a 
neighbor  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine, and  is  probably  known  by  repute  to  all. 
It  is  therefore  understood  that  the  author  of 
the  work  above  named  has  had  a preparatory 
course  of  training  that  has  prepared  him  for 
close  observation  and  a vivid  presentation,  so 
that  this  venture  into  rather  new  fields  of  obser- 
vation will  repay  the  reader  with  much  more 
than  the  bare  information  he  may  glean.  This 
elegantly  printed  and  superbly  illustrated 
volume  is,  in  substance,  a plea  for  closer  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  its  Spanish- 
speaking neighbors.  Mr.  Curtis  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  capitals  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  Costa  Rica, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Urugury,  Para- 
guay and  Brazil,  being  first  the  secretary  and 
then  a member  of  a special  commission  sent  out 
by  President  Arthur  to  effect  more  intimate  re- 
lations between  this  country  and  its  neighbors 
to  the  south.  The  book  describes  the  people 
and  countries  whose  trade  we  desire.  The 
author  intimates  that  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  rather  ultramontanism, 
is  declining  in  Spanish  America,  notably 
Argentine  Republic,  Brazil  and  Chili.  In 
the  latter  country  no  Jesuits  are  toler- 
ated. In  Brazil  a law  was  passed  in  1870 
abolishing  monastic  institutions.  “Parish 
schools  are  prohibited,”  and  “no  priest 


dare  wear  a cassock  in  the  streets  of 
Mexico;”  “no  priest,  no  bishop,  is  allowed  by 
law  to  hold  real  estate  ; titles  vested  in  religious 
orders  are  worthless.”  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  Catholic  Church  enjoys  greater  privileges 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  Catholic 
country  of  respectable  magnitude.  Even  Costa 
Rica  has  disestablished  the  Catholic  Church 
and  sent  an  archbishop  beyond  the  frontier; 
“the  confessional  is  open  and  public  bylaw, 
and  the  priests  are  forbidden  to  wear  their 
vestments  in  the  streets.”  Mr.  Curtis’  book 
describes  the  capitals,'  the  people  and  the 
countries  of  South  America  most  entertainingly, 
and  is  handsome  enough  for  a gift-book. 

The  illustrations  are  added  with  a profuse- 
ness that  elucidates  the  text  at  many  points, 
and  are  furnished  with  that  liberality  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  this  great  house.  Mr.  Curtis 
has  done  much  good  work  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, but  has  surpassed  even  his  previous  efforts 
in  this  volume,  which  becomes,  beyond  ques- 
tion, a standard  text-book  of  the  lands  and  the 
people  of  which  it  treats. 

‘ A Tour  through  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern Territories  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  the  Spanish  Domin- 
ions of  the  River  Mississippi  and  the 
Floridas,  the  Countries  of  the  Creek 
Nations  and  Many  Uninhabited  Parts.’ 
By  John  Pope.  Multorum,  Paucorum,  Plu- 
rium,  Omnium,  Interest,  Richmond.  Printed 
by  John  Dixon  for  the  author  and  his  three 
children,  Alexander  D.  Pope,  Lucinda  C. 
Pope  and  Anne  Pope.  M,DCC,XCII.  Re- 
printed for  Charles  L.  Woodward,  New 
York,  1 888. 

John  Pope  may  have  been  an  unconscious 
humorist,  but  the  man  at  whose  suggestion  or 
by  whose  desire  this  quaint  and  plain-spoken 
old  bit  of  travel  and  observation  was  dug  out  of 
the  past,  is  a humorist  who  must  confess  and 
be  known  of  all  men.  No  more  decided  bit  of 
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character  painting  was  ever  penned  than  has 
been  left  us  by  the  author  of  this  ‘ Tour,’  and 
certainly  it  is  too  good  to  be  lost  in  the  dust  of 
a century.  We  are  rapidly  led  over  the  ground 
described  in  the  title,  at  a time  when  the 
Gulf  shore  and  the  Floridas  were  not  a part  of 
the  United  States,  and  given  a glance  into  a 
time  and  some  modes  of  life  now  near  forgotten  ; 
and  the  sharp  bits  of  personal  observation  that 
Mr.  Pope  adds  are  by  no  means  the  least  en- 
tertaining part  of  the  subject.  There  is  also  an 
historic  value  to  the  book ; but  to  be  appre- 
ciated it  must  be  read — no  description  can  give 
an  idea  of  its  quaintness,  oddity  and  not  al- 
ways to  be  commended  method  of  plain-spoken- 
ness. 

‘Narrative  of  a Journey  Down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  in  1789-90.’  By  Major 
Samuel  S.  Forman,  with  a memoir  and 
illustrative  notes  by  Lyman  C.  Draper. 
Cincinnati,  Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  1888. 

“ Every  addition  to  our  stock  of  information 
touching  early  western  history  and  adventure, 
and  of  the  pioneer  customs  and  habits  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  deserves  a kindly  recep- 
tion,” is  Dr.  Draper’s  opening  sentence  of  the 
excellent  memoir  of  Major  Forman,  and  the 
key-note  to  this  short  and  interesting  narrative. 

General  David  Forman  of  New  Jersey,  on  be- 
half of  his  brother  Ezekiel,  under  an  arrange- 
ment with  Don  Diego  de  Gardoque,  agreed 
to  emigrate  with  his  family  and  sixty  Negroes 
and  settle  near  Natches.  Major  Forman  ac- 
companied the  emigrating  party,  which  set  out 
in  November,  1789,  their  route  being  through 
Pittsburgh,  thence  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  their  destination ; and  his  little  book 
narrates  the  incidents  of  the  journey  as  far  as 
Louisville,  where  he  was  left  behind  in  charge 
of  business  matters,  rejoining  his  friends  later. 

Major  Forman  on  his  way  down  the  river 
stopped  at  L’anse  a la  Graisse — New  Madrid — 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Spanish 
commandant,  Lt.  Fourcher,  and  his  reception. 

“ We  made  our  call  at  as  early  an  hour  as  we 
could.  . . .Arrived  at  the  gate  (of  the  fort),  the 
guard  was  so  anxious  to  trade  his  tame  raccoon 


with  our  men  that  he  scarcely  took  any  notice 
of  us.  We  went  to  headquarters;  there  was 
little  ceremony.  When  we  were  shown  into 
the  commander’s  presence,  I stepped  toward 
him  a little  in  advance  of  my  friends,  and  an- 
nounced my  name.  I was  most  cordially  and 
familiarly  received.  Then  I introduced  my 
friends.  After  a little  conversation,  we  arose  to 
retire,  when  the  commandant  advanced  near 
me,  and  politely  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  an 
hour  after  twelve  o’clock  and  bring  my  friends 
along.  I turned  to  the  gentlemen  for  their 
concurrence,  which  they  gave,  when  we  all 
returned  to  our  boats. 

“I  then  observed  to  my  friends  that  the 
commandant  would  expect  some  present  from 
us — such  was  the  custom — and  what  should  it 
be  ? The  proposition  to  fill  a barrel  with  hams 
and  send  them  at  once,  was  approved  and 
carried  into  effect. 

“At  one  hour  after  twelve  o’clock,  we  found 
ourselves  comfortably  seated  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  the  Spanish  commandant,  who  ex- 
pressed much  delight  at  receiving  our  fine 
present.  He  gave  us  an  elegant  dinner  in  the 
Spanish  style,  and  plenty  of  good  wine  and 
liquors  and  coffee  without  cream.  The  com- 
mandant, addressing  me,  while  we  were  indulg- 
ing in  the  liquids  before  us,  said  that  we  must 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  ladies  in  our  sweet 
liquors.  ‘So,’  said  he,  ‘we  will  drink  the 
health  of  the  Misses  Forman  ’ — my  worthy 
cousins,  who  had  preceded  us  in  a visit  to  this 
garrison. 

“After  dinner,  the  commandant  invited  us 
to  take  a walk  in  the  fine  prairies.  He  said  he 
could  drive  a coach-and-four  through  these 
open  woods  to  St.  Louis.  There  came  up  a 
thunder-storm  and  sharp  lightning,  and  he 
asked  me  what  I called  that  in  English ; and  I 
told  him,  when  he  pleasantly  observed  : ‘You 

learn  me  to  talk  English,  I will  learn  you 
French.’  Returning  to  headquarters,  we 
took  tea,  and  then  got  up  to  take  our  final 
leave.  ‘ O,  no,’  said  he,  ‘I  can’t  spare  you 
gentlemen.  I’m  all  alone.  Please  come  to- 
morrow, one  hour  after  twelve,  and  dine  again 
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with  me.’  So,  at  the  appointed  time,  we  were 
on  hand  again.  The  same  kind  hospitality 
was  accorded  us  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

“In  the  evening,  we  thought  we  should 
surely  tender  the  last  farewell.  But  no ; we 
must  come  again,  for  the  third  day,  to  enjoy 
his  good  company  and  delightful  viands.  That 
evening  there  was  a Spanish  dance,  all  common 
people  making  up  the  company — French, 
Canadians,  Spaniards,  Americans.  The  belle 
of  the  room  was  Cherokee  Katy,  a beautiful 
little  squaw,  dressed  in  Spanish  style,  with  a 
turban  on  her  head,  and  decked  off  .very  hand- 
somely. On  these  occasions  a king  and  queen 
were  chosen  to  be  sovereigns  for  the  next 
meeting.  The  commandant  was  asked  to  honor 
them  by  taking  a partner  and  sharing  in  the 
mazy  dance,  which,  of  course,  he  declined ; 
and  we  also  had  an  invitation,  but  declined 
also.  The  commandant  said  he  always  went 
to  these  happy  gatherings,  and  sat  a little  while  ; 
and  once,  he  added,  he  played  a little  while  on 
his  own  violin,  for  his  own  and  their  amusement. 

“ He  expressed  much  regret  at  parting  with 
us.  He  said  he  was  so  lonesome.  He  was  a 
man  not  over  thirty,  I suppose,  highly  accom- 
plished, and  spoke  pretty  good  English.” 

The  publication  is  enriched  with  numerous 
explanatory  and  biographical  notes  by  its  ac- 
complished editor.  Whatever  work  comes 
from  Dr.  Draper’s  hands  is  sure  to  be  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  & Co.  have 
done  their  part  with  good  paper  and  easily 
read  type.  A sufficient  “general  index,” 
accompanies  the  narrative. 

O.  W.  Collet. 

‘ The  Pilgrim  Republic  : An  Historical 
Review  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth  ; 
with  Sketches  of  the  Rise  of  Other 
New  England  Settlements,  the  History 
of  Congregationalism  and  the  Creeds 
of  the  Period.’  By  John  A.  Goodwin. 
Published  by  Ticknor  & Co.,  Boston. 

No  recent  work,  and,  for  that  matter,  no 
work  that  does  not  pretend  to  be  a history  of 
our  Republic,  forms  so  necessary  and  complete 
an  introduction  to  or  preparation  for  a proper 
understanding  of  that  history  as  this  noble 
volume  of  six  hundred  pages  and  over,  in  which 


the  story  of  the  real  beginning  of  our  Nation 
is  told.  While  Mr.  Goodwin  has  modestly 
termed  his  work  a “Review,”  it  is  in  fact  a 
very  complete  and  inclusive  outline  history,  in 
popular  form,  of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  English 
birthplace  and  early  home,  how  they  fared  in 
their  Dutch  refuge,  and  their  subsequent  de- 
velopment on  Massachusetts  shores  into  a per- 
manent and,  for  those  times,  a far-advanced 
colony.  The  subsequent  affairs  of  that  Pilgrim 
Republic  and  mother-colony  of  New  England 
are  given  with  considerable  fullness  down  to  its 
enforced  merging  with  the  Bay  colony  in  1692. 
There  is  also  a great  amount  of  miscellaneous 
and  concurrent  information  concerning  other 
New  England  colonies  and  settlements,  the 
Witchcraft  excitement,  Philip’s  war,  and  the 
ideas,  manners  and  theological  divisions  of 
those  and  later  times,  much  of  which  is  dif- 
ficult or  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  general 
reader  to  search  out  for  himself,  digest  and 
put  into  coherent  or  lucid  condensation  even 
for  private  use.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  conversant 
with  everything  that  pertains  to  his  great 
theme,  and  the  list  of  authorities  quoted  or 
referred  to  would  almost  make  a volume  by 
itself.  A large  number  of  illustrations  and 
autographs  are  a part  of  the  work.  Deep  study 
^and  research,  aided  by  a peculiar  adaptability 
for  the  task,  alone  made  ‘ The  Pilgrim  Republic’ 
a possibility.  It  will  become  the  standard 
record  of  the  period  and  people  of  which  it 
treats. 

‘John  B.  Finch:  His  Life  and  Work.’ 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  John  B.  Finch  and  Frank 

J.  Sibley,  assisted  by  various  contributors. 

Published  by  Funk  & Wagnalls,  New  York. 

The  name  of  John  B.  Finch  has  been  long 
and  honorably  known  in  all  temperance  circles. 
He  held  the  office  of  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Templar  of  the  I.  O.  G.  T.  of  the  World,  was 
chairman  of  the  Prohibition  National  com- 
mittee, and  his  personal  influence  was  felt  in 
all  branches  of  temperance  work.  The  story 
of  the  ‘Life  of  John  B.  Finch’  is  one  that 
should  interest  old  and  young  alike.  The  boy’s 
struggle  for  an  education  ; his  experience  as  a 
teacher  ; his  improvement  of  every  opportunity 
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and  his  courage,  displayed  in  countless  ways ; 
the  development  of  his  natural  power  as  a 
debater  and  orator ; his  early  love,  marriage 
and  sorrow  ; the  consecration  to  a life  of  ad- 
vocacy of  temperance  principles  ; his  ability 
as  an  organizer,  and  his  diplomatic  skill  as  a 
peace-maker  ; his  rank  and  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  co-laborers  ; his  sudden  death  ( October 
3/1887)  and  the  lamentations  which  followed — 
all  these  are  simply,  yet  impressively  told  in 
the  narrative.  Some  of  his  speeches,  which 
exhibit  the  qualities  that  gained  for  him  his 
reputation,  are  given  in  full  in  this  book. 
They  present  some  of  the  most  practical,  lucid 
and  effective  arguments  for  temperance  that 
could  possibly  be  laid  before  the  people.  A 
child  can  understand  and  perceive  their  pres- 
entation of  common-sense  reasons  in  favor  of 
constitutional  and  statutory  Prohibition.  More 
glowing  tributes  were  never  paid  to  a noble 
life  than  the  eulogies  contained  in  this  book, 
prepared  by  those  who  loved  to  honor  him 
when  alive,  and  to  praise  him,  now  dead. 

‘ The  Wilderness  Road  : A Description 

of  the  Routes  of  Travel  by  which  the 
Pioneers  and  Early  Settlers  First  Came 
to  Kentucky.’  Prepared  for  the  Filson 
Club,  by  Thomas  Speed.  Filson  Club  Pub- 
lications, number  two.  Published  by  John 
P.  Morton  & Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 

‘The  Pioneer  Press  of  Kentucky:  From 
the  Printing  of  the  First  Paper  West  of 

THE  ALLEGHANIES,  AUGUST  II,  1 787,  TO 

the  Establishment  of  the  Daily  Press, 
in  1830.’  By  William  Henry  Perrin,  Filson 
Club  Publications,  number  three.  Published 
by  John  P.  Morton  & Company,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

The  historical  work  being  done  by  the  Filson 
Club  of  Kentucky  has  been  already  referred  to 
in  these  pages,  and  were  evidence  needed  that 
such  work  was  being  done  intelligently  and  to 
the  best  public  uses,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
two  volumes  mentioned  above.  The  themes 
are  those  of  great  historical  interest ; they  are 
admirably  handled,  and  by  men  entitled  to 
speak  of  the  matters  of  which  they  treat.  In 
one  case  the  fac-similes  of  the  oldest  papers, 
and,  in  the  other,  proper  maps  are  presented,  in 
illustration  of  the  text.  These  collections  of 
the  club,  issued  as  they  are  from  time  to  time, 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  series 
being  published  in  the  west,  and  should  be 
preserved  in  every  library,  public  or  private, 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 


‘ The  Study  of  Politics  : An  Introductory 
Lecture.’  By  William  P.  Atkinson,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  History  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 

As  Mr.  Atkinson  takes  care  to  explain,  this 
valuable  little  essay,  upon  a theme  in  which 
every  American  citizen  should  have  more  than 
a passing  interest,  grew  out  of  an  introduction 
to  a course  on  Constitutional  history,  given  to 
the  junior  class  at  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  was  read  at  the  Boston  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Union  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a plain 
and  profitable  talk  to  those  who  desire  to  learn 
something  more  philosophical  in  relation  to 
politics  than  is  furnished  by  the  stump  or  the 
press.  The  reputation  of  Mr.  Atkinson  as  a 
thinker  and  a philosopher  is  such  that  he  may 
be  taken  as  a wise  guide,  and  his  book  ac- 
cepted as  sound  and  wholesome,  and  as  of 
especial  value  to  the  young  American  voter 
especially. 

‘ Ten  Years  of  Massachusetts.’  By  Raymond 
L.  Bridgman.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company,  Boston. 

The  author  bases  his  work  upon  the  ground 
that  a state  has  never  advanced  beyond  its 
laws  ; and  endeavors,  in  a consideration  of  her 
legislation  for  the  decade  past,  to  learn  what 
advance  Massachusetts  has  made  along  the 
road  to  a higher  civilization.  It  is  an  unique 
method  of  historical  study,  and  is  one  of  the 
experiments  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
case  of  other  states.  Mr.  Raymond  at  first 
gives  us  a general  view  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
discusses  its  constitutional  changes,  and  then 
he  reviews  the  statutory  changes  often  years  in 
the  departments  of  public  administration,  re- 
ligious advance,  public  morals,  education, 
society,  life  and  health,  labor  legislation,  busi- 
ness development  and  temperance  legislation, 
ending  with  a general  summary  of  it  all.  The 
author  has  a bias,  as  all  sound  men  have, 
but  he  is  fair  and  honest  in  his  conclu- 
sions, and  has  added  a chapter  to  American 
social  economy  that  is  worth  the  study  it 
demands.  There  is  much  in  the  book  of 
special  interest  to  Massachusetts,  of  course,  and 
yet  all  of  it  has  a general  and  educational 
bearing  upon  our  country  at  large. 
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